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Editorial 


“Tilts” Gone with the Wind 


TN national affairs the Janata Government 
■■■does not have much to show by way of solid 
achievement; there have been policy lapses as 
well as lack of spectaculai success. But in the 
International sphere, notably in the conduct of 
foreign relations with the Big Powers and also 
with the next-door neighbours, the Morarji 
Desai regime has distinguished itself Broadly, 
the foreign policy of India during 1977—the 
Year of the Janata—has been quite effective 
and has accomplished what Deemed improbable 
at the stait The “tilts” have been corrected, 
am’ this may well be a lasting g nn. 

The first notable “till” was in this country’s 
additional policy of non-alignment; in f ict, 
the USA and its allies did not icgard India as 
truly non-aligned and were inclined to include 
It in the pro-Soviet camp Thtouch a systema¬ 
tic drive since the assumption of office in March, 
the Janata Government has shown that it is 
pursuing a policy of genuine non-alignment. 
Now it has the same kind of real friendship with 
the USA as with the Soviet Union 1 he 
tendency to establish special relationship with 
one of the Big Powers has been abandoned, 
though cordiality has been maintained The 
basic line is based on the premise, aptly des¬ 
cribed by Mr N.A. Palkhivala, India’s new 
Ambassador to the USA, towards the close 
of the year thus “Freedom is not a vain word; 
economic pragmatism is not a capitalist toke 
and genuine non-alignment is not idealistic 
folly ” India no longer lives in the shadow of 
the Russian Bear; the dependence on Moscow 
for technology, economic aid and even military 
assistance has been reduced to the minimum 
by the compulsions of events in the sub¬ 
continent and also as a specific policy line. 

The second “tilt” which has been corrected 
in recent months was the undue favouritism 
shown by the USA to Pakistan year after year— 
of course with a purpose This till has now 
gone, with the US State Department realising 
that it would be longer pay to load the dice 
against India, backed by the Soviet Union as 
It then was, especially because the balance of 
power had changed and, what was worse from 
its viewpoint, Pakistan had turned out to be yet 


another dependable, unstable ally which was 
merely wasting the millions of American 
dollars sunk in that country during the past two 
decades. Mr Desai’s pro-Washington stance 
was well known and also his anti-Communism. 
But he and his External Affairs Minister, Mr 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, have displayed, through 
their personal visits to foreign countries and 
otherwise, a maturity that has surprised the 
critics The fnendship with the Soviet Union 
has been refurbished as a result of a personal 
visit, and the new cordiality with the USA has 
Huiied a favourable response, the Coca-Cola 
and IBM episodes notwithstanding. 

No less significant has been the fence- 
mending operations in the sub-continent itself. 
Following Mr Vaip.iyee’s visit to Nepal in July 
and Mr Desai’s trip in December, India’s 
relations with Nepal have greatly improved. 
It is true that m the signing of the agreements 
with that highly sensitive kingdom there has 
been more of “give” than of “take” on India’s 
part, but the gesture by New Delhi was neces¬ 
sity for winning over a neighbour who had 
been showing favours to China and also, to 
some extent, to Pakistan in a bid to extract the 
maximum leverage. Similarly, with Bangla¬ 
desh India has established good relations, even 
though some more Ganga water has been 
sacrificed to facilitate a settlement on Farakka. 
With Pakistan also some of the misunderstand¬ 
ings have gone, though that country has been 
too engrossed with its own internal affairs to 
pose any threat to this country Lately, even 
the sabre-rattling has subsided—a net gain for 
peace 

As for China, the normalisation of rela¬ 
tionship is still delayed, largely because of the 
lack of firm gestures by Peking. On her part, 
India has repeatedly shown her willingness to 
put the relations on an even keel, and before 
long this may come about. With Burma and 
Sri Lanka also cordiality has been established. 

All in all, the neighbours are happier; and, 
through a broader vision and a change in em¬ 
phasis though not in content, the stage is set for 
a tension-free 1978 m which the focus of atten¬ 
tion should be social and economic progress. 
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Janata’s Economic Dilemma 

The Janata Party’s economic 
dilemma has been high-lighted 
by an official survey of the coun¬ 
try’s industrial structure. The 
Government’s proclaimed ob¬ 
jective to shift the focus to small 
Industry will be difficult to im¬ 
plement in the light of the find¬ 
ing that the bulk of industry in 
the country is already in the 
small-scale sector. As much as 
75 per cent of the factories come 
in this category. 

The survey has been con¬ 
ducted by the Central Statistical 
Organisation which says 75 per 
cent of the factories are small- 
scale units which it defines as 
those with an investment not 
exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs in plant 
and machinery. Their share in 
total employment is about one- 
third 

About 47% of the factories 
belong to the “tmy” sector which 
the Government is also com¬ 
mitted to promote ("tiny” units 
are those with investment m 
plant and machinery not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 1 lakh) Although 
they account for barely 2 per 
cent of total fixed capital, they 
provide 14% of total employ¬ 
ment, produce 8%, of total 
Industrial output (of which 5%, 
in value-added). The results of 
the survey, though made for the 
period 1975-76 still holds good, 
make it clear that small industry 
has expanded considerably and 
the economy is no longer domi¬ 
nated by heavy industry which is 
predominantly m the public 
sector. 

Public sector factories 
account foe about three-fifths 
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of the total capital employed in 
all factories and contribute 26% 
of value-added production while 
factories m the' private sector 
produce nearly three-fourths of 
the total output and a little leu 
than three-fourths of total 
value-added production. In 
general, public sector factories 
are more capital-intensive, as 
indicated by values of fixed 
capital per employee, capital 
output ratio and capital value 
added ratio. The capital out¬ 
put ratio is as high as 1 3, 
nearly six times that in the 
private sector 

Although there are more 
than 70,000 factories, they do 
not provide much employment 
since the tota* number of jobs 
available were less than 6 4 
million, or less thjn one per cent 
of the population Occupations 
other than Industry account for 
the bulk employment Another 
significant finding is that al¬ 
though the number of factories 
increased by 11 7%, the cor 
responding increase in employ¬ 
ment was only 5 4“, during the 
year. 

The cotton textile mdustrv Is 
no longer the largest single con 
tnbutor to the national income 
It ranked third m 1975-76, yield¬ 
ing the first two positions to 
chemicals and chemic.il pro¬ 
ducts and basic metals and 
alloys Textiles, however, con¬ 
tinues to be the “largest em¬ 
ployer of industrial labour” 

One out of every five fac¬ 
tories is engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of food products. This 
industry has the largest share in 
the aggregate value of output 
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and ranks second In terms of 
employment. 


Grassroots of Democracy 

A consensus statement and a 
draft Constitution Amendment 
Bill, designed to give Constitu¬ 
tional status to panchuyati raj 
institutions and vest greater 
powers m them, was presented 
to Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
on November 30. The consen¬ 
sus statement, entitled “Towards 
Roots of Democracy”, has been 
endorsed by 21 politicians, law¬ 
yers and other intellectuals, in¬ 
cluding all the General Secre¬ 
taries of the Janata Party, a 
General Secretary of the Con¬ 
gress, the Deputy Chairman of 
the Rajya Subha, and experts in 
Constitutional law, lourn.ilism 
and public administration 

Emphasising the 'mportnnce 
of panchayati raj, the consensus 
statement says “We are of the 
considered view that panchayati 
raj institutions should be re¬ 
constructed, reinforced and re¬ 
vitalised as an organic and 
Integrd part of our democratic 
process and that they should be 
accorded appropriate Constitu¬ 
tional statu; and recognition” 

The draft Constitution 
Amendment Bill, appended to 
the consensus statement, seeks a 
new Part !X in the Constitu¬ 
tion It makes obligatory for 
the States to esfobltsh a network 
of village panchayats and dis¬ 
trict councils and provides for 
the option of forming tehsil or 
taluka Punchayat bodies at the 
Intermediate level between the 
village and the district. It also 
makes provision for setting up 
an independent agency, in con¬ 
sultation with the Election Com¬ 
mission, to supervise, direct and 
control the preparation of elec¬ 
toral rolls and to conduct all 
panchayat elections. The Bill 
urges, the State Governments 
“todevolve progressively greater 
powers and responsibi'ities on 
‘he Panchayati Raj institutions 


to enable them to function effec¬ 
tively as institutions of self- 
government.** It provides for 
authorising panchayats to levy 
and collect specified taxes and 
fees in accordance with pres¬ 
cribed procedure an-* for the 
appointment of a finance com¬ 
mission for panchayati raj insti¬ 
tutions in each State. 

The consensus statement was 
prepared by Mr S.K Dey, for¬ 
mer Union Minister, and Dr 
L.M. Singhvi, eminent lawyer; 
and signed by prominent per¬ 
sons, and the draft Bill by Mr 
R C S Sarkar, a former Law 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, and Dr Singhvi. 

The consensus statement 
says it was the hope and faith of 
the nation when the panchayati 
raj movement was launched 
some two decades back that 
genuine authority, resources and 
responsibdihcs vested in those 
self-governing institutions would 
make them bulwarks of demo¬ 
cracy and nuiseries of public 
leadership and civic concern. 
These institutions have yet to 
fulfil their promises and to trans¬ 
late that faith into a living 
reality so that people’s power is 
harnessed from the cram sabha 
to the l ok Sabha in a steady 
progression,. These institu¬ 
tions have seffered a serious set 
back in the absence ol regular 
elections There has been an 
allergy to sharing authority with 
these nascent institutions both 
at official and political levels 
The time is now ripe for work¬ 
ing out the mandate of Article 
40 of the Constitution 


Railway Board Reorganised 

The Union Government has 
decided on restructuring the 
Railway Board in order to bring 
about a close-knit and compact 
corporate management at the 
highest level. The strength of 
the Board wtH remain the same, 
but the existing posts of Addi¬ 
tional Members will be abolish¬ 


ed. Instead, three Advisers am 

being provided to assist the 
Chairman, as recommended by 
the Administrative Reforms 
Commission. The first phase, 
under consideration, was re¬ 
organisation at zonal and lower 
levels and delegation of more 
powers at lower levels. 

Mr Dandavate, the Railway 
Minister, recalled that while 
presenting the Railway Budget 
in Parliament in June, 1977, he 
had indicated that he was con¬ 
templating restructuring of the 
Railway Board, broadly on the 
basis of the ARC recommenda¬ 
tions According to the deci¬ 
sion now taken, the Board would 
comprise the Chairman, Fman 
cial Commissioner and three 
members, with the Chairman 
continuing as a functional mem¬ 
ber Members of the Board 
would continue to have ex-office 
status as Secretaries to the Gov¬ 
ernment 

The new Advisers would 
assist the Board in regard to 
industrial relations finance and 
electrical matters The post of 
Additional Member (Health) 
will he re-designated as Director 
General. Railway Health Ser¬ 
vices. to bring it at par with 
posts on the civil side It has 
been decided to create ;< pos* of 
Director (Management Services 
in order to establish an mteg 
rated machinery to 'ullc the 
problem of nearly 9,000 gazetted 
officer^ on the Railways 


ONGC*s New Sot-up 

The Oil ind Natural Gas 
Commission is to be reorganw 
ed to enab'e it to carry’ out its 
growing operations on-shore, 
off-shore and overseas more 
efficiently The Commission 
will now be a ♦wo-tier organiza¬ 
tion, *he upper her being prin¬ 
cipally in charge of police and 
’lie lower in charge of imple¬ 
mentation 

The principal change the 
creation ot three posts of execu¬ 
tive directors in charge of off- 
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shore, on-shore and overseas 
operations. This is m line with 
the decision to reorganize the 
distribution between the staff 
functions of the members of the 
Commission and the line func¬ 
tions of the executives in the 
field. 

The reorganisation, an¬ 
nounced by Mr H N Bahuguna, 
Minister foi Petroleum and 
Chemicals, in Parliament has 
been under examination for 
some years The original pro¬ 
posals, made by the Malaviya 
Committee to have ONGC 
headed by a person with the rank 
ol a Cabinet Minister and under 
the direct charge of the Prune 
Minister, have not been accept¬ 
ed, but the decision to appoint 
executive directors seems to 
have stemmed from the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations 

The volume of ONGC's field 
operations has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds For the 
off-shore operations, capital ex¬ 
penditure of the order of Rs. 
700 crores has already been 
sanctioned and further large 
Investments are visualized. The 
on-shore operations are spread 
over large, widely dispersed 
areas and the annual capital 
expenditure is of the order of 
Rs 110 crores to Rs. 150 crores. 

The overseas operations of 
ONGC have also been gaming 
strength. They have received 
recognition in Tanzania, Iraq, 
and Syria and these are in addi¬ 
tion to the involvement of Hy¬ 
drocarbons (India) Ltd , a sub¬ 
sidiary of ONGC, in the Rustam 
fields m Iran. 

Land Ceilings Softened 

The Union Cabinet is report¬ 
ed to have approved the norms 
for the grant of exemptions 
from some of the provisions of 
the Urban Land (Ceiling and 
Regulation) Act. The exemp¬ 
tions are mainly in respect of 
ucess vacant land. 

Under the Act, a person can¬ 
not own a plot larger than 500 
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sq. metres In the four big cities 
The ceiling is higher in smaller 
cities. Multi-storeyed com* 
plexes require larger plots. 

The norms originally pre¬ 
pared by the Ministry of Works 
and Housing are said to be of a 
“general nature” and intended 
to assist the State Governments 
in granting exemptions under the 
Act so that a “basic uniformity” 
is maintained. The absence ol 
such norms is said to be res¬ 
ponsible for bringing construc¬ 
tion activity to a virtual stand¬ 
still. 

In Delhi, for instance, con¬ 
struction acfivity is minimal and 
new multi-storejed buildings are 
not coming up In new colo¬ 
nies many ploi-. ire lying vacant, 
the owners being worried over 
the provisions ol the Act. The 
Ministry of Works and Housing 
is naturally keen that building 
activity is revived. 

The norms would permit 
exemptions where local deve¬ 
lopment agencies rc ilize conver¬ 
sion charges from land owners 
for specific purposes. The 
norms are necessary since the 
Act is a Central legislation Ini¬ 
tially, the Minister for Works 
and Housing had thought of 
getting the Act repealed by Par¬ 
liament, but the Janata has no 
maiority in the Rajya Sabhu, 
and the Congress would have 
opposed the move. 

India’s Dismay at U.N. 

India recently expressed its 
“disappointment and dismay” 
over failure to devise measures 
to curb international terrorism. 
Speaking in the U.N. Legal 
Committee on December 1, the 
Indian delegate, Mr Inder Jit, 
said that five years after the 
issue was inscribed on U N. 
agenda, it had not been possible 
even to agree on a definition of 
“international terrorism”, not 
to speak of evolving agreed 
methods to combat it. 

Advocating a “step-by-step” 
approach to tackle the complex 


problem, Mr Inder Jit said: 
“The Indian delegation feels 
that wisdom would lie in devot¬ 
ing time and attention first to 
certain specific and typical cases 
in international terrorism and to 
drawing up either a convention 
or a code to deal with such acts”. 
He suggested that the 35-nation 
ad hoc committee on inter¬ 
national terrorism c o u 1 d be 
asked to continue its work and 
m the light of its analytical 
studies, nojy approaches and 
measures could be evolved to 
deter terrorism. 

The issue was brought up 
before the U N by the Secretary- 
General, Dr Waldheim, in 1972 
after the Munich incident, but 
the discussions revealed it had 
wide political ramifications. 
These included the right of free¬ 
dom fighters under colonial and 
racist regimes and those under 
other forms of alien domina¬ 
tion to pursue their struggle 
against their oppressors. 

The General Assembly did 
not resume discussion on terror¬ 
ism for three years to avoid 
controversy The U.N. has al¬ 
ready recognized the legitimacy 
of national liberation move¬ 
ments and those engaged in 
them and, therefore, there need 
not be any confusion on that 
score. 


11 % Rise to Exports 

Although the Union Gov¬ 
ernment imposed restrictions on 
the export of cement, sugar, 
edible oils and oilcakes, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, India's 
volume of exports in the first 
half of the current financial 
year (Apnl-September, 1977) 
was up by 10*9 per cent to Rs. 
2,584 crores over the exports of 
Rs. 2,330-crore for the same 
period in 1976. Announcing 
this at a Press conference on 
December 2, Commerce Minis¬ 
ter Mohan Dharia said the Gov¬ 
ernment was confident that it 
would be possib'e to achieve, 
or e^Cn exceed, the full year’s 
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txport target of Rs. 5,750 crores 
which would need export pick¬ 
up at the rate of 11 *8 per cent 
over 1976. Imports during the 
period remained somewhat stag¬ 
nant at Rs. 2,514 crores. The 
shortfall m imports was mainly 
due to a decline in industrial 
production—from 10 per cent 
to 4 per cent—caused principally 
by power shortages in various 
parte of the country. 

There were “certain interest¬ 
ing shifts m composition of im¬ 
ports” during the first three 
months of the current financial 
year. While foodgrains worth 
Rs. 202 crores were imported 
during the period in 1976. their 
imports were negligible in 1977. 

Imports of edible oil and 
fertilizers were considerably 
stepped up during the period to 
contain prices and boost agri¬ 
cultural production respectively. 

It was creditable that India 
was able to expand its exports 
despite decline in the growth of 
world trade, from 11 per cent 
to five or seven per c n nt. 

One had also to take into 
account the “protectionist mea¬ 
sures” adopted by the developed 
countries against importing In¬ 
dian handloom garments (there 
was a fall in their exports by Rs. 
40 crores in the first six months 
of the calendar year) and iron 
and steel. It was a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian exports 
now consist more of non- 
traditional items, like engineer¬ 
ing goods, chemical and allied 
products, woollen textiles, gems 
and jewellery, etc 

States Deep in the Red 

Most of the States are now 
financially in the red, with gap¬ 
ing shortfalls m their revenue 
structure. State Governments 
have asked the Centre for almost 
Rs. 1,000 crores in loans and 
grants to meet their expenditure 
and appear solvent. 

The biggest petitioner is 
Bihar, which has asked for 135 
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crores. Others in the line are 
Gujarat (Rs. 116 crores), Har¬ 
yana (Rs. 109 corres), Rajas¬ 
than (Rs. 80 crores), Madhya 
Pradesh (Rs. 79 crores) plus a 
demand for reimbursement for 
last year’s drought relief expen¬ 
diture, Orissa (Rs. 77 crores), 
Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 75 crores) 
and Assam (Rs. 74 37 crores). 
Even small States like Tripura 
and Mampurhave asked for Rs. 
19 25 crores and Rs. 10 crores 
respectively. The specific de¬ 
mands of the States total Rs. 
962 70 crores. Over and above 
are the requests from Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala for cyclone 
relief and from Madhya Pradesh 
for reimbursing drought relief 
expenditure. Both Karnataka 
and Kashmir want more money 
to cover their resources gap, but 
the amounts have yet to be 
specified. 

This situation is the result 
mainly of the tax concessions 
and wage increases granted by 
the previous Congress Govern¬ 
ment m a futile bid to win the 
Assembly elections in June. But 
the situation has also deteriorat¬ 
ed in States which had no elec¬ 
tion, such as Assam and Gujarat. 

The Centre has agreed to 
make good halt the gap in the 
States’ resources it has given 
Rs 250 crores as advance Plan 
assistance, a n o t h e r Rs 125 
crores as advance Plan assistance 
to meet the expenditure on 
natural calamit’es and fresh 
ways and means loans totalling 
Rs. 100 crores Substantial 
amounts of advance Plan assis¬ 
tance have been given for irn- 
gation and power. 

It is, however well known 
that States make claims foi these 
high-priority sectors and then 
divert the money for ordinary 
revenue purposes. Many have 
run up huge overdrafts with the 
Reserve Bank and need money 
for the Centre simply to bring 
down this indebtedness. Uttar 
Pradesh has specialised in divert¬ 
ing money from the power sector 
to revenue purposes 


The States have become ex¬ 
perts in finding more and more 
avenues to get into debt rather 
than face up to the problem of 
raising Plan resources. 

New Policy on Drugs 

A new drug policy based on 
the recommendations of the 
Hathi Committee will be decid¬ 
ed by the Union Cabinet very 
soon, the Minister for Petro¬ 
leum, Chemicals and Fertilizers, 
Mr H N Bahuguna, informed 
the Lok Sabha on December 6. 
In formulating the new policy, 
the Government would see that 
the poor and sick were no longer 
exploited by the drug firms, be 
they national or multi-national. 
Beyond this, he would not ven¬ 
ture or pre-empt the Cabinet 
decision on the subject 

The broad principles and 
objectives which will weigh with 
the Government would be: to 
ensure that drugs are available 
m abundance to meet the health 
needs of the people, aim at self- 
sufficiency in drug production 
in the course of the years, to 
reduce the quantum of imports, 
to develop self-reliance m drug 
technology, to make drugs 
available at reasonable prices, 
to offer incentives to firms en¬ 
gaged in research and develop¬ 
ment and to foster and en¬ 
courage the giowth of the In¬ 
dian sector, to provide leader¬ 
ship role to the public sector, to 
provide other parameters to 
control and regulate and re¬ 
juvenate the drug industry as a 
whole and to keep a careful 
watch on the quality of produc¬ 
tion and prevent adulteration 
and other malpractices. 


Reddy Commission Verdict 

The Jaganmohan Reddy 
Commission has charged former 
Defence Minister Bansi Lai with 
misusing his official position and 
exerting pressure to bnng about 
the destructions of shops, resi¬ 
dential houses, temples and 
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-samadhls” of Mr ManoharLal 
it Bhiwani to benefit his son, 
Surinder Singh, and brother, 
Raghubir Singh In the interim 
report Mr Reddy said these pro¬ 
perties were not demolished at 
the instance of the Bhiwani 
Improvement Trust but of Mr 
Banst Lai to enable his son to 
build a five-star hotel and his 
brother an air-conditioned 
cinema 

Mr Reddy also accused Mr 
Bansi Lai of similar misuse of 
authority in regard to the pur¬ 
chase of land from Mrs Munia 
Deviby hisdaughtersand point¬ 
ed out how Mrs Munia Devi 
had been forced to pait with it 
for a throw-away price 

While others purchased the 
plots at substantially higher 
prices, plots for Mr Bansi Lai’s 
daughters were purchased at Rs 
5 per square >ard and a tarred 
road was constructed mainly to 
benefit his daughters. 

Mr Reddy expressed his 
amazement that the aggrieved 
party was even prevented by the 
local Deputy Commissioner 
from sending a telegram to the 
President. “T h e right of a 
citizen and, indeed, democracy 
Itself, can be said to be burned 
and non-existent if even the 
right of a citizen to address his 
President was denied. 

An official summary of the 
report said the members of the 
Bhiwani Improvement Trust 
and the concerned officers were 
afraid to incur t he displeasure of 
Mr Bansi Lai and did not dare 
otter a word against him 

Another significant fact to 
which reference has been made 
In the report is the manner in 
which on earlier occasionslands 
were purchased by Mr Bansi 
Lai. immediately after he be¬ 
came Chief Minister, through 
•oercion Mr Bansi Lai did 
not hesitate to exert all sorts of 
pressure even on those who were 
vary close to him at one time. 

Mi Bansi Lai abused his 
position aa a person m autho 
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rity; and, with vindictiveness, 
malice and cussedness, had the 
properties demolished through 
Mr R.S. Verma, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Bhiwani and Mr 
Surinder Singh. Mr Verma 
directed the demolition of all 
these properties on a war-foot¬ 
ing, ruthlessly and illegally and 
without any justification. The 
Commission has described the 
demolition “as a sad story of the 
fiendish manner in which a 
citizen has been pursued, per¬ 
secuted and humiliated and how 
his properties were demolished 
and razed to the ground.” 

“Emergency or no Emer¬ 
gency, a person cannot be de¬ 
prived of such a right; nor can 
it be said that it was an attempt 
tocreate communal disharmony 
or affect the security of the State 
unless he thinks the President 
or Prime Minister as a persona 
non-grata. One is left aghast 
that in a country where we have 
prided ourselves as being pro¬ 
tected by Fundamental Rights, 
that we should be told that 
those rights only exist until a 
citizen is deprived of them This 
is on par with the contention 
that when a person is taken into 
custody under MISA, he is 
deprived of Fundamental 
Rights otherwise, he has the 
fundamental freedoms guarante¬ 
ed under the Constitution of 
India” 


Indo-Nepal Accords 

The Government of India’s 
policy of developing and main¬ 
taining good-neighbourly rela¬ 
tions with all countries of the 
sub-continent was carried a 
stage further with the visit of 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
to Nepal from December 9 to 
11 Since the earlier rounds of 
talks between the officials of the 
two countries had not resulted 
in the degree of agreement 
required, Mr Desai felt a per¬ 
sonal visit would give the finish¬ 
ing touches and help resolve the 
outstanding problems. 


His visit was a success and 
the result was a better and more 
friendly atmosphere. Several 
misunderstandings were remov¬ 
ed. The concrete results of the 
Kathmandu talks were the three 
agreements to be signed between 
the two countries. These agree¬ 
ments are designed to strengthen 
the economic co-operation on 
the basis of equality, and this is 
the basis the Nepalese Govern¬ 
ment and people prefer, rather 
than attitudes of patronage or 
the “big brotherly” postures 
which hurt sensitive minds. 

The joint communique issu¬ 
ed after the visit indicated that a 
time-bound programme would 
operate in respect of four power 
and allied projects. India has 
agreed to execute, on a turn-key 
basis, the Devighat power pro¬ 
ject for utilising the tadwaters of 
the Trisuli on which India has 
already built a power project 
and handed it over to Nepal. 
Talks on these projects had 
made no progress during the 
past 10 years or so. Of these, 
the Karnali multi-purpose pro¬ 
ject is the biggest. 

India and Nepal have reach¬ 
ed a full understanding on many 
bilateral and international issues. 
The communique said the broad 
identity of views led them to 
believe that, based on goodwill 
and trust, a new chapter could 
be opened tn the relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries. The 
economic relations are to be 
strengthened on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit. 
India has reaffirmed her deter¬ 
mination to continue to partici¬ 
pate fully in the development 
programme of the Himalayan 
kingdom. 

The visit reinforced the 
recognition of the value of 
frequent contacts at higher 
levels Mr Desai’s talks with 
the King of Nepal were wide- 
ranging and cordial. 

The two countries decided 
to expedite the signing of 
separate treaties of trade and 
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transit (as Nepal wanted) to 
provide for effective measures 
to control unauthorised trade 
from one country to another. 

The Nepalese Prime Minister 
brought up the issue or “a peace 
zone for Nepal”. Mr Desai 
expressed the view that peace 
must prevail m the entire area to 
which India and Nepal belong 
No concrete decision was thus 
taken on Nepal’s renewed de¬ 
mand for being declared a zone 
of peace 


Govt. Defeat in Rajya Sabha 

The Janata Government on 
December 8 suffered a notable 
defeat in the Rajya Sabha where 
t h e Congress ■.till commands 
.i majority with a strength of 
149 members against the ruling 
party’s tally ol barely 40 The 
defeat was over the Bill to 
repeal the Banking Service Com¬ 
mission Act wh ch had been 
approved by Parliament during 
the emergency regime and which 
set up a Banking Commission 
for recruitment of staff for 
public sector banks On De¬ 
cember 5 the Bill had been 
approved by the Lok Sabha 
where the Janata Party com¬ 
mands a comfortable matority 
but where also the Congress 
and other non-Janata groups 
had strongly opposed t h e 
measure This was the second 
time the Rajya Sabha asserted 
itself against the Lok Sabha, 
the first being last summer over 
the Finance Bill. 

The object of the Janata 
Government m seeking to repeal 
the original legislation was to 
decentralise the process of rec¬ 
ruitment of staff lor public 
sector banks by appointing 
regional and local boards, which, 
it was thought, would be able to 
ensure greater representation to 
rural people and avoid concen¬ 
tration of urban-oriented people 
in the banks. But the explana¬ 
tion was unconvincing The 
Congress MPs suspected that 
the real motive of the Govern¬ 


ment was to denationalise the 
public sector banks, or at least 
“sabotage” the nationalisation 
scheme which was put through 
in 1969 even though Mr Morarji 
Desai, (then the Finance Minis¬ 
ter) was not m favour of it. 

Denationalisation of the 
banks would, however, cause a 
great deal of dislocation and the 
Janata Finance Minister, Mr 
H M Patel, declared that the 
Government had no such inten¬ 
tion He even said the ques¬ 
tion did not arise, nor was it the 
intention of the Government to 
reverse every policy of the 
Congress regime 

He even accused the Con¬ 
gress of shedding “crocodile 
tears” and of not being very 
serious about the Banking Ser¬ 
vice Commission since the pre¬ 
vious Government had not pro¬ 
ceeded with the 1975 Act’s pro¬ 
visions in respect of the Com¬ 
mission with the requisite speed 
For 16 months no step was taken 
to implement the measure and 
it was only in February 1977 
that the chairman of the Com¬ 
mission had been appointed 
Mr Patel also assured that full 
representation was being given 
to Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
on the bank boards. 

The general impression was 
that the Jana*a Government’s 
Bill was unnecessary and that 
there was nothing basically 
wrong with the move to appoint 
a central commission for recruit¬ 
ing the bank staff The draw¬ 
backs, if any, could have been 
removed by amending the Act 
instead of totally repealing it 
It was also suspected that the 
issue of a Banking Service Com¬ 
mission had needlessly been 
made a plaything of politics 


“8 plus 4” Plan 

From “10 plus 2” to “8 
plus 4”—that may be the change 
m the educational pattern of the 
future. The suggestion has 
come from no less a person than 


India** Prime Minister, Mr 
Morarji Desai. The proposal 
is under the Central Gov¬ 
ernment’s active consideration. 

Union Education Minister 
P.C. Chunder stated m Calcutta 
on December 11 that Mr Desai’s 
suggestion will tie up with the 
Constitutional provision which 
had called fot free and com¬ 
pulsory education for boys and 
girls upto the age of 14, when 
they usually reached Class 8. 
After that there could be a one- 
stage, continuous, four-year 
span of schooling, instead of the 
present two-stage span. This 
will rule out the need to have 
two boards of education in the 
States for Classes 9 and 10 and 
for Classes 11 and 12. 

The syllabi review committee 
had submitted its report which 
hud been sent to the Central ’ 
Board of Secondary Education 
for consideration. The Com¬ 
mittee had been set up in res¬ 
ponse to the criticism that the 
woiklo.id on students at the 
“plus two” stage was heavy eo 
that students did not get time 
to develop hobbies or build up 
a varied personality 

The Committee had recom¬ 
mended that instead of 13 or 14 
subjects that were being taught 
at the "phis two” stage now, 
there should be only seven sub¬ 
jects. After the Central Board 
has considered the report, h will 
go to the Education Ministry 
and the Minister will make an 
announcement on the report, 
and the Government’s recom¬ 
mendations thereon, in Parlia¬ 
ment in due course 

The Minister said it had 
been his effort to reverse the 
priorities so that the emphasis 
was not so much on higher 
education as on raising the edu¬ 
cational standards of the 23 
crore illiterate people in the 
country This he proposed to 
do through three lines of attack 
—much greater emphasis on 
adult education, universahsa- 
tion of primary education and 
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non-format education of the 
drop-outs. 

Plan for Centre-State Relations 

A memorandum suggesting 
modifications in the Constitu¬ 
tion, sent to the Centre by V/est 
Bengal on December 2, calls 
upon the Centre to delete Arti¬ 
cles 356 and 357 which em¬ 
power the President to dissolve 
a State Government or* its As¬ 
sembly, or both In the case 
of a Constitutional breakdown 
in a State, provision must be 
made for holding elections and 
installing a new Government as 
in the case of the Centre 

The State Government also 
demanded the deletion of Article 
360 which empowers the Presi¬ 
dent to interfere with the State 
Administration on the ground of 
“a threat to financial insta¬ 
bility”. The basic premise of 
the document is that the Con¬ 
stitution is essentially unitary in 
character and it is time that 
federal principles were correctly 
understood and applied to help 
the multi-party democratic pat¬ 
tern survive”. 

The document calls for dele¬ 
tion of at lea>t seven Aitieles of 
the Constit ut ion, amend ment s t o 
five, introduction of some new 
Articles and modification of the 
Seventh and Eighth Schedules 
It has also been proposed that 
the functions of the National 
Development Council and the 
Planning Commission should be 
revised The memorandum has 
emphasised th it the issue of 
Centre-State rel ilions has as¬ 
sumed a new significance in the 
changed political context with 
different parties in power in the 
States and at the Centre This 
has been described as “a wel¬ 
come departure from the one- 
party authonlarian rule of the 
Congress” The Government 
feels that devolution of powers 
to the States may help ward off 
“fissi parous tendencies” which 
are encouraged if the democra¬ 
tic aspirations and the distinc- 


tlveneis of the people of different 
States are "treated with disdain”. 

The memorandum says: 
“We are definitely for strong 
States, but on no account do 
we want a weak Centre. The 
concept of strong States is not 
necessarily m contradiction to 
that of a strong Centre, once 
their respective spheres of autho¬ 
rity are clearly marked out The 
preamble to the Constitution 
should be amended to include 
the word “federal” .n the des 
cnption of the Republic of 
India. Consequential changes 
should also be made replacing 
the word “Union” by the ex¬ 
pression “federation” in a 1 1 
places It has been suggested 
that Article 248 be amended to 
ensure exclusive power*- to the 
State Legislatures to make any 
law in matters not included in 
the Union or Concurrent 1 ist. 
The residual powers should he 
with the units and not with the 
Centie. This is necessary to 
protect the States’ autonomy 

The Centre’s role should be 
one of co-ordination. “In areas 
such as Planning and the fixing 
of prices and wages, the Centie 
may not only co-ordinate but 
also issue general directions 
“The right of the Central Re¬ 
serve Police or other police 
forces which the Union Gov¬ 
ernment may raise to operate 
in the States, is to be wit hdrawn 
The subjects of law and order 
and the police should be fully 
in the State sphere and the 
Centre should not interfere ” 

There should be provision 
in the Constitution for 75 per 
cent of the total revenues raised 
by the Centre to be given f o the 
States The State legislature 
“must” be made supreme in ihe 
State sphere and “no inter¬ 
ference by the Centre in this 
sphere should be allowed on 
any ground ” Articles 200 and 
201 providing for such inter¬ 
ference should be deleted. 

A novel suggestion relates to 
the composition of the Rajya 


Sabha whose members should 
be directly elected as in the case 
of the Lok Sabha, and each 
State should have an equal 
representation, irrespective of 
size and population. Both 
Houses must have equal powers. 

Blows to Atomic Plans 

An intensive investigation 
is being conducted by technical 
expeits and engineers of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to 
find out the cause of the explo¬ 
sion at the heavy water plant 
near Baroda on December 3. A 
spokesman of the plant said 
that the damage caused by the 
explosion was being assessed. 
The entire project has been shut 
down indefinitely The project, 
with a capacity to generate 62*7 
♦onnes of heavy water a year, is 
one of the four Atomic Energy 
Commission plants under con¬ 
struction. The explosion may 
delay indigenous production of 
heavy water, an important 
nuclear material, by at least a 
year, according to informed 
sources. 

Th<s is the second major 
setback to the country’s heavy 
v tei programme Three years 
ago, two exchange towers—for 
another plant at Talcher shipped 
from West Get many never 
reached lm.1 J. They were re¬ 
ported to have fallen from the 
ship into the sea olf Portugal 
during a storm, delaying the 
commissioning of the Talcher 
plant by two years. The De¬ 
partment of Atomic Energy 
inquired into the incident— 
which occurred shortly after the 
Pokhran nuclear test—but the 
report was not published. The 
Baroda plant, where work began 
in 1969, is ihe oldest of the four 
heavy water plants under con¬ 
struction During the past few 
months it was reported to be 
carrying out trial runs. 

Production of heavy water 
is vital for achieving self- 
sufficiency in the c o u n t r y’s 
nuclear programme. 
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Nad ear Sapplies to India 

While the U.S. has begun to 
supply atomic raw material to 
India, no such supply is likely 
from Canada. The consign¬ 
ment of enriched uranium 
required for Tarapur from the 
United States, which was delay¬ 
ed because of procedural diffi¬ 
culties, has arrived in the coun¬ 
try. Prime Minister Moraiji 
Desai disclosed on December 1 
that, on an average, about 19 
tonnes of enriched uranium, 
currently valued at $ 6 15 
million, was imported annually 
from the U j. for the Tarapur 
atomic station. The operation 
of the station was likely to 
suffer m future, if further supply 
of enriched uranium was not 
available. 

There is no immediate pros¬ 
pect of resumption of Indo- 
Canadian nuclear co-opeiation 
High hopes were raised when 
the Prime Ministers of the two 
countries had a cordial exchange 
of views during the Queen’s 
silver jubilee celebrations in 
London earlier this year. But 
it is now clear that newspaper 
reports exaggerated the impor¬ 
tance of the meeting. Canada 
has welcomed Mr Desai’s state¬ 
ment that India does not intend 
to conduct nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes, but not 
his qualifying remark that it has 
not closed its options for ever 

Ottawa wants New Delhi 
to make a categorical statement 
that this country will not in am 
circumstances explode a nuclear 
device. It is clearly oblmous of 
the fact that Mr Desai cannot 
commit India for all time to 
come when his Government has 
been elected only fora five-vear 
term, especially when the Con¬ 
gress party in Parliament is 
strongly opposed to any such 
commitment. 

There is no chance of 
Canada resuming nuclear co¬ 
operation unless New Delhi 
gives a binding commitment and 
accepts full safeguards which 


means throwing open all Its 
nuclear facilities to international 
inspection. Canadian officials 
are so worried about the risk of 
nuclear proliferation that their 
perspectives have become dis¬ 
torted. 


Heavy BuHget Deficit 

The financial position of the 
Central Government is causing 
anxiety m view of the wide gap 
between budgetary resources 
and the mounting expenditure. 
It is now estimated that despite 
the usu.il increase m the collec¬ 
tions from direct and indirect 
ta>es, the budget deficit in 1977- 
78 will be about 10 times higher 
t ban the Rs. 72-crore figure pro- 
jeefe 1 in June last while present¬ 
ing the Janata budget for the 
uirrent yeai. 

Iixcisc collections have not 
been as high owin^i to the slow 
rate of growth of industrial ex¬ 
pansion The mam reasons are 
the failure of the Government 
to draw on the foreign exchange 
reserves for revenue purposes 
and the sharp increase in ex¬ 
penditure by ovei Rs.900crores 

The economies planned by 
the Finance Minister have been 
countered by the heavy increase 
' ,i expciiditu. e Supplementary 
demands piesented to Parlia¬ 
ment dunng November were 
as high as Rs 942 38 crores, of 
which Rs. 688 69 crores is not 
met from revenues and it will 
thus add to the Budgetary 
deficit. 

The main reason for the rise 
in expenditure is help to the 
State Governments on various 
counts Additional transfers 
to them amount to Rs 572 08 
crores, while higher aid for Plan 
schemes is being given to the 
States to bridge their resources 
gap and to enable them to cope 
with the thoughtless spending 
by the Congress regimes. 

Some indication of the 
deficit financing is given by the 
massive increase in net bank 


credit to the Government. W 
rise until the third week of Oo* 
tober was Rs. 1,056 crores or 
9*6%, compared to the relative¬ 
ly modest Rs 623 crores or 
6 2% in the same period last 
year (when it was also con¬ 
sidered high). 

However, despite the rise In 
the Budgetary deficit and bank 
credit to the Government, the 
rise in the Budgetary deficit and 
bank credit to the Government, 
the rise in money supply has 
been considerably slower. It is 
estimated at just over 6% com¬ 
pared to nearly 12% m the same 
period last year and this is one 
reason for the check on infla¬ 
tionary pressure?. 

The main reason is the tight 
control of bank credit to the 
commercial sector which It 
about half the amount given last 
year. At the end of October 
bank credit to the commercial 
sectoi increased by only Rs. 395 
crores (4 8%) compared with 
Rs. 1,726 crores (11*2%) last 
year There has also been a 
substantial fall of food credit, 
which increased by only Rs. 85 
crores, compared with Rs. 583 
crores last year 


Provocation from China 

Reacting sharply to a broad¬ 
cast from Peking Radio on 
China’s relations with India, 
Mr Atal Behan Vajpayee des¬ 
cribed as factually incorrect and 
needlessly provocative the alle¬ 
gations made bv China in respect 
of the border clashes between 
the two countries. Replying to 
a heated discussion in Parlia¬ 
ment on December 12, during 
which members of the Janata 
and other parties demanded a 
strong Indian reaction, the Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister said 
India could not modify her 
China policy of seeking to nor¬ 
malise the ties with China only 
on the basis of the November 
27 broadcast by Peking, just as 
undue notice need not be taken 
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of a smile or two by any Chinese 

leader towards an Indian dele¬ 
gation or team 

In the past, Indian leaders 
had the tendency of exaggerat¬ 
ing a minoi Chinese ges»ureand 
drawing unwarranted conclu¬ 
sions from it Nor does the 
Government think it necessaiy 
to seek any explanation from 
Peking as to what was meant by 
its renewed charges against 
India 

Mr Vajpayee admtlled that 
he had changed Ins views on 
China and the atomic 
bomb since i onnng over to the 
Treasuiy benches because he 
had to defend the official polity 
and not merely criticise But 
he assured l h e people that 
the Government would not let 
thecountry’sdignit) and honour 
be affected or sullied m«. ny way. 

Some MPs recalled the Lok 
Sabha resolution of 1962 affirm¬ 
ing the resolve to get back 1 h e 
territories seized lv China dur¬ 
ing the aggression Mr Va (payee 
said the Government of India 
stood firm on its decision to get 
back the lost territory but" it 
was also firm on not adopting 
forcible means to achieve the 
aim it could only do so 
through peaceful means 

The border problem with 
China has been hanging fire 
for quite some time, but there 
seems to be no possibility of 
China returning the 14,000 sq 
mile area in the Himalayas 
which it now claims to be its 
own tcrutoiv Chin* has also 
frequentlv resented the cordial 
treutin*'n( which Indian leadeis 
accord to the Dil.ii Lama, who 
recent l> met the Prime 
Minister and occasionally goes 
out of his headquarters at 
Dharamsala to plead the cause 
of the oppressed Tibetans 

Indu Las no intention to 
treat the Pa I a l Lama dis¬ 
courteously or to ask him to 
leave the country India seeks 
to establish liicndship with 
China but waits for a cordial 


response from Peking to the 
overtures occasionally made by 
New Delhi. That, in sum, is the 
country’s policy towards China. 
The ball is very much in| China’s 
court. 


Prices Still Unchecked 

Despite all the loud pro¬ 
nouncements made by the 
spokesmen of the Government 
of India, including the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, the 
price situation continues to 
cause much concern to the com¬ 
mon man who has been finding 
it difficult to make both ends 
meet because of the soaring 
cost of living The most dis¬ 
concerting aspect of the price 
situation is that even several 
essential goods and commodi¬ 
ties, such as pulses and vege¬ 
tables, have become costlier 

The fact that the country 
lias had bumper crops during 
both the Rah and Khanf sea¬ 
sons seems to have made no 
difference Thus there is no 
shortage of commodities 
and yet the prices are high and 
continuously rising The pro¬ 
bable explanation lies in the 
usual manoeuvring by whole¬ 
salers and other traders who 
have presumably cornered some 
commodities and are creating 
artificial shortages and thus 
raising the prices to reap high 
profits 

The latest unseasonal spurt 
in prices noMccd in December is 
now being sought to be tackled 
by the Go\ eminent through a 
series of measures initiated at the 
instance of Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai himself These 
measures include relaxation of 
the credit curbs in order to 
stimulate production of con¬ 
sumer goods The industrial 
sector, which has been deprived 
of liberal credit during the past 
few months, is likely to get more 
advances to meet the require¬ 
ments of certain priority sec¬ 
tors where immediate increase 
in production can be assured. 


An attempt is also to be 
made to mop up the people’s 
increased purchasing power by 
providing more goods in the 
market. This higher purchas¬ 
ing power of the people is be¬ 
lieved to be the result of three 
successive years of good crops. 
The provision of more employ¬ 
ment opportunities is also a 
part of the anti-price rise policy. 

Particular attention is being 
given at the highest levels to the 
question oPproduction of power 
which has gone down m recent 
months Against a target of 
2750 mw additional power 
sought to be produced this year 
the increase so far is estimated 
at only 500 MW 

Efforts are also being made 
to take advance action to en¬ 
courage the production of those 
agricultural commodities which 
aie now costly in the market 
and thus playing havoc with the 
entire puce mechanism These 
commodities are pulses, ground¬ 
nut and cotton 

Bonus Bill Passed 

The highly controversial 
issue of bonus to workers reach¬ 
ed a stage further when the Lok 
Sabha passed the payment of 
Bonus (Amendment) Bill, 1977. 
The measure provides for the 
restoration of a minimum bonus 
of 8 33 per cent whether a firm 
has any allocable surplus or 
not, which means that except 
in the case of specific exemp¬ 
tions on grounds of “sickness”, 
all establishments will have to 
pay some bonus to their workers. 

Earlier, the Government had 
announced its decision to this 
effect after prolonged consulta¬ 
tions to fulfil a commitment, 
but made it clear that the deci¬ 
sion was only for one year in 
view of the implications of the 
bonus payments. Since a com¬ 
mittee is examining the entire 
question of wages and incomes, 
it was explained, the question 
will have to be reviewed next 
year... 
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Rich-Poor Talks Fait 
Arabs’ “Mini” Summit 
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Mini Commonwealth Summit 
Fears of New Ice Age 
U.N. Approves Palestine 
New U.N. Agency 
Sweeping Win for Whites 
New Strategy for Third World 
Solar Energy Perspectives 
More Trouble for Mr Bhutto 


Affairs 


Rich-Poor Talks Fail 

The talks between Western 
countries and poor nations to 
set up >1 common fund to regu- 
la’e prices of commodities on 
the world markets broke down 
in Geneva early in December 
amidst charges and counter¬ 
charges Mr M 1 1 o s Lalovic, 
the Yugoslav Ambassador to 
the U N and chief representa- 
ti\cs of the “Group of 77” 
developing countries represent¬ 
ed it the talks, complained that 
it w.ts utterly futile to continue 
the talks until the rich nations 
demonstrated the political will 
to make them succeed The 
at tit »»de o r t lie rich nat ions was a 
“flagunt contradiction” to the 
promises by them last summer 
at the North-Souih dialogue m 
Paris. 

Of the two causes of failure, 
the first concerns the role that 
might be given to a new inter¬ 
national agency that Third 
World nations want to see 
established to idmmister com¬ 
modity agreements The poor 
nations want 1 his agency to have 
a large measure of control over 
the individual commodity pacts 
and substantial cash of its own 
to regulate prices of raw mate¬ 
rials They also want this 
agency to be empowered to take 
other measures, such as provid¬ 
ing support for diversification 
out of unprofitable crops and 
promotion of research into new 
uses of raw materials. 

The rich nations, on the 
other hand, see the proposed 
Common Fund more as a bank¬ 
ing facility. The rich nations 
assert that they are willing to 
consider the setting up of a more 


comprehensive common fund 
provided they are convinced 
that there is a genuine need for 
expanding its functions. They 
are of the view that most other 
activities can be undertaken 
efficiently and profitably by the 
existing international agencies 
such as the World Bank 

Sweden, Finland, Norway 
and Netherlands made state¬ 
ments showing that they are 
willing to make far greater con¬ 
cessions than the hardliners like 
the USA, West Germany, Bri¬ 
tain and Japan. They showed 
their willingness to set up a 
large Common Fund with its 
own financial resources by offi¬ 
cially pledging £ 25 million 
towards this goal 


Arabs’ “Mini” Summit 

Four Arab countries and the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion (PLO) on December 5 
agreed to establish a Mutual 
Secuuty Pact and called for a 
freeze on diplomatic relations 
with Egypt The final docu¬ 
ment resulting from the anti- 
Sad.it summit held at Tripoli 
was signed by Libyan leader 
Gaddaf', Algerian President 
Houari Boumedienne, President 
Selem Roubaya All of South 
Yemen, President Hafez Al- 
Assad of Syrian and PLO. chief 
Yasser Arafat 

The closing ceremony was 
boycotted by Iraq Its delega¬ 
tion walked out of the summit, 
dashing hopes of a really effec¬ 
tive opposition front against 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt 
and his peace moves with Israel. 
The document also called for a 
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NwjtoW c&lgypta companies 
prepared to deal with Israel and 
the transfer of the Arab League 
headquarters from Cairo. 

Iraqi delegation has pro¬ 
posed that the summit declare 
its categoric rejection of the 
U.N. Security Council Resolu¬ 
tions 242 and 338, widely regard¬ 
ed as the basis for peace in the 
Middle East. He said the Iraqis 
had also proposed rejection of 
any bilateral Arab-Israel meet¬ 
ings 

Syria and Iraq, ruled by 
rival wings of the Baath Party, 
have long been at odds over the 
principles of the West Asia 
policy. Iraq has rejected a 
peaceful solution in West Asia 
and Syria favours a negotiated 
end to the conflict. Observers 
in Tripoli said the alliance 
formed at the anti-Sadat summit 
lacked the political, military and 
economic impact which a front 
including Iraq would have had. 

The communique also called 
on Arab countries which oppos¬ 
ed President Sadat’s visit to 
Israel in November 1977 to 
express their displeasure “in a 
concrete manner”. The four 
signatory countries agreed to 
give Syria all the economic, 
military and political aid it 
requires during its present diffi¬ 
culties 

The anti-Sadat summit 
which failed to mobilise Arab 
opinion against President Sadat 
as its organisers had planned, 
did, however, highlight other 
aspects of inter-Arab rivalry, 
notably the hostilities between 
Iraq and Syria. ♦ 

Russian Attack 

Toss came out with one of 
the sharpest attacks yet on 
Cairo, describing the proclaim¬ 
ed aims of its new moves to 
wards Israel as “lies” and the 
moves themselves as “capitula¬ 
tion” and “betrayal”. 

The timing of the attack is 
in all probability a coincidence, 
prompted by Egyptian President 


Sadat’s recent criticism of the 
Soviet role. 

Egypt will break diplomatic 
relations with Libya, Syria, 
Algeria and South Yemen, it 
was officially announced on De¬ 
cember 5. This follows an 
announcement in Triploi, by the 
four Arab nations to freeze dip¬ 
lomatic and political ties with 
Egypt. The Tripoli announce¬ 
ment came in a 10-pomt com¬ 
munique following the summit 
talks Egyptian diplomatic 
officials in the four countries 
were instructed to return home 
“immediately”. The Egyptian 
retaliatory move exempted Iraq, 
which took part in the summit 
talks, apparently because it 
walked out of the meeting and 
did not sign the declaration 

No Early Poll in Pak 

Chief Martial Law Adminiy- 
trator Gen Mohammad Z<a- 
ul-Haque on December 5 turned 
down demands to restore full 
political activity in Pakistan, 
and said elections were still 
about eight months away He 
said restricted political activity 
would continue till “wc are 
closer to general elections” He 
felt that any increase in tne 
tempo of political activities in 
the country at this stage would 
not be desirable. 

Gen Zia imposed political 
restrictions on the people of 
Pakistan after the seized power 
on July 5, and arrested Mr 
Bhutto and his Cabinet col¬ 
leagues He said he would hold 
gener.il elections within 60 days 
of establishing the accounta¬ 
bility of politicians Leaders of 
the Pakistan National Alliance 
and also of the ousted People’s 
Party have been demanding 
general elections not later than 
nevt March Gen Zia, how¬ 
ever, has ruled out early elec¬ 
tions because he said he had no 
barometer to judge when the 
rocess of accountability would 
e completed. All the signs 
point to Gen. Zia remaining at 


the helm of Pakistan affairs for 
many years to come. 

Mini Commonwealth Summit 

The concept of “a mini” 
Commonwealth summit has 
evidently caught on. The Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers of 
Asia and the Pacific region are 
to hold a “mini summit” in 
Sydney from February 13 to 16. 
The proposal for the regional 
summit was first made by the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr 
Malcolm Fraser, during the 
Commonwealth Prune Minis¬ 
ters’ Conference in London last 
June. 

According to India’s Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Jagat Mehta, who 
participated in the officials’ 
meeting in London early in 
December, the Commonwealth 
leaders will devote their atten¬ 
tion to issues such as trade 
flows, transfer of technology 
a nd other avenues of closer eco¬ 
nomic co-operation The idea 
is not to form any Common¬ 
wealth regional bloc, which 
will compete'or otherwise come 
into conflict with existing econo¬ 
mic groupings in the region, the 
Association of South-East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN), for instance. 
Instead, the thrust of the sum¬ 
mit discussions will be on ways 
and means of complementing 
and strengthening regional co¬ 
operation 

Attending the conference in 
Sydney will be the Prime Minis¬ 
ters of .i bout 12 Commonwealth 
nations of Asia and the Pacific, 
including the leaders of India, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Malay¬ 
sia, Singapore, Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, and other Island 
nation members of the Com¬ 
monwealth from the Pacific 
region 

Almost all countries endors¬ 
ed the concept of the regional 
summit at the official-level meet¬ 
ing at the Commonwealth Sec¬ 
retariat, although there were 
differences on the topics 
the*summit leaders should tackle. 
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Fears of New Ice Age 

Survivors of “World War 
III” (if and when it comes) 
might face a new ice age, trig¬ 
gered oflFby thousands of hydro¬ 
gen bombs. The war could 
start one dawn and be all over 
by early afternoon. Then all 
would be quiet—the silence of 
devastation. 

In the northern hemisphere 
there would be no government 
and no medical facilities 
Survivors would emerge into a 
world m which food and 
water were scarce, where 
they would have to aim them¬ 
selves against packs of 
marauding dogs 

These grim predictions are 
made by British ph>siust and 
writer, Bruce Sibley, in his book 
“Surviving Doomsday”. Mr 
Sibley spent 16 years on research 
work and much of the material 
came from U S. Congressional 
inquiries and reports He cal¬ 
culates that a massive nuclear 
conflict would change the upper 
atmosphere ozone layer and 
radically reduce the earth’s sur¬ 
face temperature Many ex- 

} >erts believe similar fluctuations 
n the distant past were responsi¬ 
ble for the start of the ice ages 

Nuclear survivors, he be¬ 
lieves, would be most numerous 
in the Soviet Union because of 
its highly-developed civil defence 
programme. American studies 
■how that 12 million of the 253 
million Soviet people would be 
killed if its civil defence arrange¬ 
ments were implemented—74 
million if they were not Casual¬ 
ties would range from 20 mil¬ 
lion to 110 million m the USA. 
(which has a population of 216 
million) and from 20 million to 
100 million in West Europe 
which has 224 million people. 


U.N. Approves Palestine 

The Palestine issue has been 
h ang in g fire for a long time, 
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though -on a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of it depends peace in' the 
Middle East. On December 3, 
1977, however, the U.N. General 
Assembly, by an overwhelming 
majority, endorsed the recom¬ 
mendations of the 23-nation 
Palestine Committee supporting 
the formation of a Palestine 
homeland and providing for a 
two-phase return of displaced 
Palestinians. 

The resolution, of which 
India was among the co¬ 
sponsors, was approved by 100 
votes to 12,with 29 abstentions. 
Israel and the USA were among 
those voting against. 

Another related resolution, 
also adopted oy an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, authorized the 
Secretary-General to set up a 
special unit at the U N. to assist 
the Palestinian Committee in 
the implementation of its recom¬ 
mendations 


New U.N. Agency 

A new one-billion dollar 
International Fund for Agri¬ 
cultural Development came into 
existence on December 2 after 
ratification by 52 countries and 
will hold its first meeting in 
Rome shortly The new fund 
to help developing countries 
grow more food will function as 
a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, with provi¬ 
sional headquarters m Rome. 

A feature of IFAD is that 
it represents the first major joint 
project of the industrial world 
and the oil-producing countries, 
with the industrial group con¬ 
tributing 600 million dollars 
and OPEC countries 400 mil¬ 
lion d ollars Voting power will 
be equally distributed among 
the industrial group, the OPEC 
group, and developing recipient 
countries. Now there are 91 
member-States and 17 other 
countries have applied for mem¬ 
bership. 


Industrial nations 
abstained in protest when a 
$ 44 million increase in the 
budget of the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization was ap- 
>roved on the final day of its 
nenmal conference on Decem- 
>er 1. They criticized the high 
evel of spending by U.N. agen¬ 
cies such as FAO and urged 
tighter control of the organiza¬ 
tion’s budget. Canada, France, 
West Germany, Japan, the USA, 
Switzerland and New Zealand 
abstained when the budget was 
approved by an overwhelming 
majority of the 144 member- 
nations. 

The increase from 167 mil- 
liondollars to211 million dollars 
follows a 50% increase m 1975. 
The budget is for two years and 
the FAO Director-General, Mr 
Saouma, said the increase was 
necessary to offset inflation. 


Sweeping Win for Whites 

The Prime Minister, Mr 
John Vorster’s National Party 
was swept back into power on 
December 1 with a crushing 
104-seat majority over the com¬ 
bined opposition m the South 
African Parliament. Final 
r e s u 11 s of the “White-only” 
general election left the Nationa¬ 
list Party with 134 seats in the 
166-seat Parliament—the highest 
number they have held in their 
30 years of unbroken rules. The 
combined opposition totalled 30 
seats. The Liberal Progressive 
Federal Party (PFP) emerged 
as the biggest opposition with 
17 seats, eclipsing the New 
Republic Party (NRP) which 
won 10. The South African 
Party won three. Voting in 
one constituency, Spring was 
postponed after the murder of 
the NP candidate. At the dis¬ 
solution of the old Parliament, 
the NP had held 116 seats, the 
NRP 23, the PFP 18 and the SAP 
6, with two seats vacant—one 
NP and one opposition. 
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New Strategy for Third World 

A new industrial strategy, 
almost similar to the one to be 
adopted by the Janata Govern¬ 
ment in India, has been recom¬ 
mended for the developing 
nations by the Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific (ESCAP). It was 
agreed by Industry Ministers of 
the region at an ESCAP meet¬ 
ing (which concluded in Bang¬ 
kok on November 30) that the 
developing countries would have 
to reorient their industrial stra¬ 
tegies and policies to ensure that 
industrialisation led to positive 
benefits to tne masses in these 
countries. 

Meaningful links between 
industry and agriculture, decen¬ 
tralisation of industiial activi¬ 
ties to avoid concentration in 
urban or metropolitan centres 
and improvement in the effi¬ 
ciency of the public sector have 
been suggested The basic 
thrust of the discussions was 
that there must be proper integ¬ 
ration of agnculture and indus¬ 
try. Structural changes, in¬ 
cluding appropriate land re¬ 
forms, would have to be intro¬ 
duced for the purpose Secondly, 
greater emphasis s h o u 1 d be 
placed on employment creation 
in industries. Also the end 
product of the industry should 
cater to the consumption needs 
of the masses and not merely of 
the elite. 

To closely link industry and 
agriculture it has been suggested 
that agro-industrial complexes 
should be promoted. Other 
important recommendations in¬ 
clude development of industries 
in non-metropolitan areas 
through incentives and decen¬ 
tralisation of political and ad¬ 
ministrative authority The 
member-countries should also 
support a regional centre for 
technology transfer and take 
maximum advantage of it to 
improve their own technological 
capabilities. Developed coun¬ 
tries should play a more active 
role in facilitating transfer of 


technology to developing areas 
and collaborate in joint ventures. 

Solar Energy Perspectives 

According to the latest 
studies made by Western scien¬ 
tists and technical experts, the 
solution of the world's energy 
problems lies in solar energy— 
a sphere in which it is believed 
that the developing countries 
of the Third World may leave 
the industrialised West way 
behind. Thus, in at least this 
sphere the West’s affluent and 
advanced group may be out¬ 
paced. 

An independent research 
organisation, the World Watch 
Institute, disclosed in Washing¬ 
ton on December 12 that solar 
energy is already economically 
competitive in the rural areas 
of Asia, Africa and Latin Ame¬ 
rica. Far from being “a futu¬ 
ristic technology”, according to 
the Institute’s findings, many 
simple and practical solar de¬ 
vices have already proved them¬ 
selves very useful in a variety 
of settings. Since many areas 
in the Third World do not have 
natural resources of oil or coal, 
they find the known fossils and 
nuclear energy far too expen¬ 
sive, they have to rely on the 
sun for relief and power. 

They also wish to avoid the 
problems of ecology which 
comes inevitably in the wake 
of nuclear development and 
industrialisation through the 
usual means—oil and coal Fire¬ 
wood is terribly costly, besides 
it threatens to reduce the natural 
resources and cause other prob¬ 
lems The price of fuel wood, 
now existing in plenty, has also 
been rising Again, petroleum 
resources of the world are not 
permanent or unlimited. A 
time may come when reliance on 
other resources may become 
inevitable; hence the great stress 
on solar energy. 

Preparations are meanwhile 
being made for an International 
Solar Energy Congress in New 


Delhi from January 16 to 21, 
1978. It is likely to be the 
biggest gathering of solar energy 
experts and the largest confe¬ 
rence of this nature ever held in 
a developing country The 
theme of the Congress is quite 
attractive. “T h e Sun—Man¬ 
kind’s Future Source of Energy.” 

More Trouble for Mr Bhutto 

Whatever doubts there were 
about the future of Mr Z A. 
Bhutto, the deposed Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, have been 
lemoved by the report that the 
regime of (he mihtaiy dictator, 
Gen Zia, has brought up 16 
more charges against him, be¬ 
sides the charges of murder and 
conspiracy which lie is already 
facing 

These additional charges 
relate to financial irregularities 
and misuse of office and autho¬ 
rity. The previous charge 
relates to the murder of a politi¬ 
cal opponent back in 1974 
The new cii urges involve allega¬ 
tions of embezzlement of Gov¬ 
ernment funds, the grant of 
undue financial and other 
favours to Inends, irregularities 
in appointments and dismissals 
in Government departments and 
the use of official organisations 
for Mr Bhutto’s personal bene¬ 
fit and the benefit of his party, 
the Pakistan People’s Party, now 
a discredited political organisa¬ 
tion 

Again, reminiscent of the 
charges recently brought up 
against some of top dignitaries 
of the ousted Congress regime in 
India, there is the charge that 
Mr Bhutto misused the Income- 
Tax Department and the ser¬ 
vices of some of its officials to 
harass his political opponents 
and to have manipulated and 
twisted land reform laws to the 
advantage of his friends and 
supporters who were allowed to 
retain more land than was per¬ 
missible under the land reform 
ceihngs legislation m Pakistan. 
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Multi-national Corporations and India 

It is difficult to imagine a subject that generates more controversy than 
the Joreign direct investment by multi-national corporations in developing 
counti tes, including India The purpose of this article is to examine some of 
the aspects of MNCs as at present and their future. —Editor 


Concept: Mult l-national 
corporations (MNCs) aic inter¬ 
national business organizations 
which control production facili¬ 
ties and undertake investment in 
more than one countries Firms 
that participate in intern itional 
business solely by exposing or 
by licensing technology aie not 
multi-national MNCs thus 
cover a wide spectrum in per¬ 
ception, attitude and coiporate 
structure and hence they have 
dnergent, different and conflict¬ 
ing objectives Then pi unary 
objective is to milch the host 
country for the benefit of the 
paient country The benefit 
that acciues to the ho t country 
by way of economic develop¬ 
ment, increased employment, 
diversity in production and in¬ 
troduction ol new products aie 
simply by-pioduets, though they 
are undeniably impoitant ftom 
the points ol view of pohtcal, 
economic and social develop¬ 
ment 

The problem: What, pre¬ 
cisely, is the problem posed by 
these corporations 7 Foreign 
mvestois have had the heydays 
during the colonial era With 
the erosion of colonialism and 
the recent resurgence of inde¬ 
pendence in most of thecountries 
in the third world, the desirabi¬ 
lity and the necessity of MNCs 
has come in for criticism The 
thinking of the Janata govern¬ 
ment in India, for instance, is 
that the multi-nationals should 
be “clipped” The moot ques¬ 
tion is whether the role of the 
corporations is inherently des¬ 
tructive to the host countries, 
including India, or whether their 


doings, if properly channelized, 
can do immense good Let 
us examine, albeit briefly, the 
merits and demerits of the multi¬ 
nationals before pronouncing 
any judgement on them 

Merits: (a) Eionomu deve¬ 
lopment The most important 
contribution of the multi¬ 
nationals is that they have acted 
as catalysts in the process of 
development of the developing 
countries The multi-nationals 
have generated economic sur¬ 
pluses to the mutual benefit of 
the foreign investors and the host 
countries Thiough the mobi¬ 
lization of resources in the third 
world countries, energizing them 
and creating multiplier effect, 
the corporations have stood out 
as a class by themselves The 
bigness of then size, which is 
often criticised and gives them 
a monopoly advantage, is, in 
fact, their asset Only because 
of this they aie able to generate 
economic sui pluses During 
the five years, 1968-72, the deve¬ 
loping countries received $ 3 5 
billion a year, over 20 per cent 
of their total capital imports, 
through private direct invest¬ 
ment 

(b) Package provision In 
the process of development, 
MNCs provide a package of 
capital, technical know-how, 
management and marketing The 
corporations constitute the prin¬ 
cipal medium of technology 
transfer to the under-developed 
countries They also provide 
new capital to the developing 
countries without which the 
poor nations will remain ever 
poor 


(c) Breaking the monopoly' 
The corporations claim that 
they break up the local mono¬ 
polies which hamper the growth 
of the economy This however 
is only a one-sided argument 

(d) Pi o fi t s, employment, 
taxes It is true that multi¬ 
nationals repatriate uncon¬ 
scionable profits to the enrich¬ 
ment of their home countries 
but, at the same time, the host 
countries also partake of the 
economic gains produced by the 
multi-nationals The net effect 
of foreign direct investment 
depends on how efficiently the 
firm can produce in the host 
country and on the host govern¬ 
ment’s economic policies A 
foreign investment that can pro¬ 
duce and sell competitively in 
the world market produces some 
additional employment or higher 
wages or additional taxes for the 
host countrv also 

(e) Pace-setter In the 
matter of labour problem, the 
corporations arc pace-setters. 
Successful ventures by the 
foreign investor provide incen¬ 
tives for the host country to 
develop skill and expertise ap¬ 
propriate to the industry It 
also diffuses multi-lateral tech¬ 
nology flows “unthinkable in 
traditional trade" 

(/) Trade Multi-nationals 
enlarge the scope of inter¬ 
national trade Before the ad¬ 
vent of MNCs, trade was a 
one-shot transaction Products 
moved out, money moved in. 
With the spread of multi¬ 
nationals, a chain of transac¬ 
tions has set in motion 
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Demerits; (/) Exploitation • 
MNCs have made the develop¬ 
ing countries high cost econo¬ 
mies and exploited them mainly 
to their own advantage. 

00 Technology transfer "un¬ 
real" The vaunted technology 
of the corporations is, un¬ 
doubtedly, used in the host 
countries but the transfer of 
technology is not done fully, 
since the key technical and 
managerial positions are reserv¬ 
ed for expatriates Professor 
E J. Kolde of the University of 
Washington said at a seminar 
held at New Delhi in December 
1976 that “technology transfer 
to the developing countries has 
been mainly transfer of hard¬ 
ware without the technical and 
managerial know-how (soft¬ 
ware) ” Moreover, the tech¬ 
nology invested is not adapted 
to suit the conditions of the host 
country and it is, therefore, 
inappropriate 

(in) Monopoly advantage 
MNCs get entrenched through 
the monopoly advantages accru¬ 
ing to them In fact, the mono¬ 
poly status insulates the corpora¬ 
tions against local competition 
If they break up the local mono¬ 
poly, they grab the same posi¬ 
tion themselves This streng¬ 
thens their power of exploita¬ 
tion and dissuades them from 
adopting cost-reduction mea¬ 
sures Distortions m labour 
and capital costs continue to 
the disadvantage of the develop¬ 
ing countries Local entre¬ 
preneur is discouraged to under¬ 
take any risky venture 

(iv) Malpractices The 
most common criticism against 
the MNCs is that their dealings 
are shrouded in mystery, that 
they indulge in tricks like over¬ 
invoicing and under-invoicing 
and pay to sellers unduly high 
prices. 

Impact of Multinationals; 

What is the impact of MNCs on 
host countries ? The impact of 
multi-nationals has been varie¬ 
gated Apart from the ccono- 
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mic impact as reflected in the 
growth of GNP or in the diver¬ 
sity to a particular product line 
(as in the West Germany) or in 
the introduction of a new pro¬ 
duct, MNC generates a socio¬ 
political impact It is an agent 
of change. In the case of Indus 
however, the role of MNCs as 
an agent of socio-political 
change is uncertain In other 
countries industrialist ion trans¬ 
formed agricultuie but in oui 
country “it fossilized agricul¬ 
ture in its primitive form" Prof 
Kolde conceded “that undesira¬ 
ble steps by corporations could 
prove detrimental to the eco¬ 
nomy of a host country” 

Misconceptions about MNCs: 
There are four common mis¬ 
conceptions about MNCs First, 
the developing countries are be¬ 
lieved to provide MNCs the 
most salubrious ground to thrive 
on This is a misconception 
According to $ recent sutvey, 
MNC businesses in the deve¬ 
loped world had doubled or 
more than doubled in the last 
decade and a half, while in the 
third world countries they had 
grown only by about a third in 
the same period Earnings from 
India of a foreign investor con¬ 
stituted only 0 1 per cent of its 
world-wide earnings 

Secondly, it is erroneous to 
regard the corporations as pur¬ 
veyors of all the pre-requtsiles of 
development which the under¬ 
developed countries grossly lack 
For, the real contribution of 
MNC in developing the econo¬ 
my is not so much the provision 
of capital and technology as the 
ability to mobilize and use effec¬ 
tively the resources for accele¬ 
rated growth 

The third misconception is 
that the MNCs have made no 
substantial changes over the 
years from their tradition.fi pat¬ 
tern. This is believed to be the 
basic cause for the growing aver¬ 
sion against the corporations. 
Barry Rich, vice-president of the 
First National City Bank, holds 


however that the international 
corporations have undergone 
vast changes in structure, per¬ 
ceptions and attitudes. There 
are ethno-centric, poly-centric 
and geo-centnc multinationals. 
The first category is home- 
country oriented, that is, the 
corporations dictate their terms 
and conditions of ownership and 
woik, the second category of 
coiporations is a loosely-knit 
association of semi-autonomous 
units and the third category is a 
corporate body staffed with the 
best pei sonnel regardless of the 
nationality 

The fouith misconception is 
that the foreign firms resort to 
profiteering in the third world 
countries The proponents of 
MNCs maintain that they do 
not make profits illegally On 
the othci hand, they supplement 
the investment in the host 
country. 

MNCs’ future: Since the 
end of the Second World War, 
the ncw-boi n independent coun¬ 
tries have started changing their 
policies towards the multi¬ 
nationals There is a shift 
from “granting tux incentives 
and tariff protection” to 
“control” of foieign firms This 
change is due to the fact that 
governments have come to 
realize that their fiscal policies 
fail to influence materially the 
investment decisions abroad. 
Another factor for the changed 
attitude of the governments of 
the host countries is the in¬ 
creased knowledge as to how 
the foreign investors have harm¬ 
ed them Thirdly, the host 
countries have acquired enough 
technical know-how and capital 
to go without foreign direct 
investment. 

In pursuance of the changed 
attitude, many countries are 
phasing out, or limiting the 
application of, thejr tax incen¬ 
tives The “fade-out” policies 
of Adean countries (Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
( Contd. on page 375) 
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Janata Party Economic Policy X-rayed 

The Working Committee of the Janata Party recently issued its well- 
thought-out economic policy statement. The Party Chief has now desired to 
have an all-party meet to discuss and debate the same A national debate is 


thus being initiated 
devoted to “ask and a, 

Q. What is the basic phi¬ 
losophy of the Janata Party state¬ 
ment on India’s economic policy? 

Ans. The Janata Party state¬ 
ment on economic policy makes 
an effort to present a picture of 
development aspirations within 
the framewoik of a pluialist 
society The consensus seems 
to be that the process of plann¬ 
ing adopted by ihe Congress 
party over the past 30 years has 
failed to deliver the goods as 
it has not made any perceptible 
dent on at leist two important 
fronts unemployment and 
poverty. In fact, the document 
alleges that the situation has 
deteriorated over the years be¬ 
yond redemption 

The unemployment is esti¬ 
mated to vary between 9 to 17 
per cent of the population and 
there has been both a widening 
and a deepening of mass poverty 
having risen from 208 million 
in 1950-51 to around 280 million 
in 1973-74 (according to the 
computation of DrBS Minhas, 
noted economist and former 
member of the Planning Com¬ 
mission) The proportion of 
destitutes to the poor has also 
risen (Persons below an annual 
income of Rs 120 at 1960-61 
prices have been treated as 
destitutes, those with an annual 
income of Rs. 240 at 1960-61 
prices have been categorized as 
poor). Such being the case, the 
new policy prescription has 
made the removal of unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty as its focus. 

Q. The banishment of 
poverty implies that the emphasis 


To provoke thinking among our 
swer" some vital questions on the 

would be on “growth”. For in¬ 
creased and rapid “growth” or 
productivity, capital-intensive 
technique will have to be employ¬ 
ed. If so, will not the ideal of 
growth conflict with increased 
employment ? 

Ans. To the Janata party 
growth is not an end per se It 
is a means for socio-economic 
transformation Tn consonance 
with this, the thrust of the econo¬ 
mic policy is “growth for social 
justice” instead of the earlier 
notion of “growth with social 
justice" The semantics of the 
thrust appears to be a frivolity 
The party however endeavours 
to stiess the simultaneity in the 
development process of the 
two aspects of planning in¬ 
creased pioduction and equi¬ 
table distribution of what is 
produced Unlike the past, 
giowth will be integrally linked 
up with the strategy to improve 
employment, incomes and living 
standards Social justice will 
become a greater propellant 
of giowth than the strategy of 
“growth with social justice” as 
its by-product The dynamics 
for the change-over to the new 
social and economic order envi¬ 
saged by the party is to rehabi¬ 
litate Gandhian socialism based 
on decentralisation on all fronts 
economic, political and adminis¬ 
trative Decentralisation of 
planning, that is planning from 
grass-roots rather than from 
above is the keynote of the new 
plan strategy 

In that process new scale of 
priorities in planning have been 
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prescribed. The primacy of 
agriculture and rural develop¬ 
ment has been recognised. At 
the same time, the cottage, 
small scale and large-scale 
industries will be developed with 
an eye on budding high employ¬ 
ment potential This means, 
again, a shift away from big 
industries whose capacity for 
man-power absorption is rela¬ 
tively far less than that of the 
small and cottage industries. 

Q. What concrete measures, 
if any, have been suggested in the 
policy document for agriculture 
and rural development ? 

Ans. To rectify the alleged 
neglect of agriculture and rural 
development, the Janata party 
has recommended the govern¬ 
ment to raise the share of this 
sector to “at least 40 per cent of 
the public sector invesfible 
resources” exclusive of the ex¬ 
penditure on infra-structure by 
the State This public sector 
investment if added to the pri¬ 
vate investment will make up 
more than half of the total out¬ 
lay from the State exchequer. It 
would also mean an extension of 
the public sector in the rural 
economy which has, so far, been 
dominated by the private enter¬ 
prise. What the public return 
from this investment by the gov¬ 
ernment will be, the party has 
not yet computed It has also 
not been stated as to how the 
party will tap the surpluses gene¬ 
rated from increased investment. 

Q. What is the strategy for 
agricultural development ? 
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Am. The elements of the 
development strategy in the agri¬ 
cultural sector will be (a) To 
increase irrigation facilities, ( b ) 
To lay emphasis on small-scale 
and minor irrigation projects, 
(r) To utilize fully the available 
and latent irrigation potential, 
(d) To educate the farmers on 
efficient water management, (r) 
To improve the productive capa¬ 
city of the soil through anti- 
erosion, land reclamation, affo¬ 
restation, flood control pro¬ 
grammes and research and ex¬ 
tension work, ( f) to step up 
research work for the develop¬ 
ment ol new high-yielding varie¬ 
ties of seeds for pulses, coarse 
grains like bajra and jowar, 
sugar, raw cotton and oil seeds, 
(g) Io piomotc institutional 
changes such as consolidation 
of holdings (not co-operativisa- 
tion c f (arms), abolition of land¬ 
lordism and all inteimcdianes 
in order to promote peasant 
proprietorship and fixing the 
floor on land-holding at not less 
than 2 5 acre per farmer or 
agricultuial worker 

I he unal orientation in the 
new economic policy is charac¬ 
terised in the Western Woild as 
“de-industrial ievolution” Such 
an appioach is believed to attract 
large iid-flows, peril ips to keep 
India a nation of “hewers of 
wood and draweis of water” 
The statement complacently 
believes that the flints of agri- 
cultuic and rural development 
would percolate to the small and 
marginal farmers and will not 
be appiopu ited by the big land¬ 
lords, as in the past 

Q. Is there any time-bound 
programme for (he land reforms? 

Ans. The Tionomic Times. 
New Delhi, says editorially that 
“land reforms is another area 
where explicit commitment has 
been avoided” (November 17, 
1977) All the same, the state¬ 
ment oi the parly desires th.it 
the land iccords, which consti¬ 
tute an nnpoitant pre-iequisite 
to the implementation of land 


reform measures, will be com¬ 
pleted within a period of two 
years (precise date is left un¬ 
specified, however). The land 
reform laws are proposed to be 
implemented fully within three 
years (here again, no specific 
date is stated) 

If the credit for the consum¬ 
mation of the land reforms goes 
to the Janata Party it is under¬ 
standable But it would be 
grossly unfair to hold that little 
or nothing had been done by the 
predecessor government which 
pioneered the land reform move¬ 
ment and did all the spade-work 
clearing the hurdles for the 
Janata party It had created a 
favourable social and political 
climate for the implementation 
of the land reforms It had 
also initiated the necessary 
steps for the preparation and 
piopcr maintenance of land 
record 1 * The Janata party has 
now a smooth path to tread 

The tim^-limits for the im¬ 
plementation of the agricultural 
reforms arc only indicative of t he 
Janata party’s desire for speedy 
implementation but it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful if the needed 
“political will" and the econo¬ 
mic resources would be forth¬ 
coming The economic policy 
statement sounds a tall talk 
without inspiring confidence 

Q. Will the predominant 
role envisaged for agriculture not 
erode the industrial development? 

Ans. The document says 
“The primacy of agriculture 
must not be seen as a bias against 
industry orneglectof the longer- 
term perspective of develop¬ 
ment” Agricult urc and industry 
are considered complementary 
and not competitive The deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture is be¬ 
lieved to “impart a powerful 
stimulus to industrial growth” 

This approach is not new 
It is the same Nehruvian ap¬ 
proach Nehru said “I am all 
for industry, I am all for steel 
plants, heavy industry and all 


that, but I do say agriculture is 
far more important than 
industry”. 

Q. What is the industrial 
policy of the Janata party ? 

Ans. The economic policy 
document recognises the lmpera- 
tive need for industrialization 
but is unclear about the direc¬ 
tion It contemplates the deve¬ 
lopment of organised sector for 
the expansion of agriculture 
(such as fertilizers, pesticides, 
cement and agricultural im¬ 
plements), for transport and 
power generation, steel, alumi¬ 
nium, coal, oil and nuclear fuel 

Q. What will bo tho posi¬ 
tion of the public sector in the 
spectrum of industries ? 

Ans. The economic policy 
statement tights shy of making a 
categorical commitment as to 
whether the public sector will 
continue to hold the dominant 
position as of yester-years Yet, 
it emoins the public sector “to 
use its d o m inant position 
(alieadv attained l> ) to seivc the 
people ', to generate surpluses 
and aim at self-reliance The 
private sector is also expected 
to conform to social purposes 
The questions about the scope 
of the public sector and the pri¬ 
vate sector, the allocation of 
resources intei so remain un¬ 
answered 

Q. How is industrial deve¬ 
lopment to subserve the twin 
objectives of reducing poverty 
and unemployment ? 

Ans. The Janata party pro¬ 
poses to demarcate the areas of 
production separately for the 
cottage industry, small-scale 
industry and large-scale indus¬ 
try “What can be produced 
by the cottage industry shall not 
be produced by the small-scale 
and large-scale sectors and what 
can be produced by the small- 
scale sector shall not be open 
for large-scale industry” To 
give legal protection to en¬ 
courage and develop cottage 
and small-scale industry, the 
(Conld on page 375) 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

§ Rupee Re-valuation # Sixth Plan Objectives 
• MNCs Clipped ? • Jha Panel on Indirect Taxes 


Rupee Re valuation 

Q. Comment on the prob¬ 
lem of rupee re-valuation. 

Ans. The recent de-linkmg 
of the £ sterling with the US 
dollar and the consequent fluc¬ 
tuations in the Deutchmark and 
Yen, has raised the problem of 
re-valuation of rupee in terms of 
the foreign currencies, parti- 
culaily of the majoi countnes 
India trades with This is be¬ 
cause the rupee exchange late, 
based as it ’s on a “basket of 
currencies” of ma]oi trading 
partners, must reflect the changes 
in them Parenthetically, it m ty 
be ic-called that we have chang¬ 
ed (the rupee exchange rate) as 
many as nine times in respect of 
£ sterling since September 25, 
1975, when India adopted the 
“floating rate” for the rupee 

The moot question is whe- 
thei the floating exchange rate 
system should continue Or 
should the rupee be re-valued 
in view of the changed situation 
in the international maiket ,} 
The arguments for and ngunst 
the re-valuation of the rupee 
are 

'Fot' re-valuation (i) It 
would reduce import costs in) 
It would attiact foreign invest¬ 
ment since foreign currency 
repatriation would prove more 
attractive 

‘ Against ’ re-valuation (a) 
Import costs can be reduced by 
adjustment in import duties and 
the drastic step of rupee re¬ 
valuation dispensed with ( b ) 
Re-valuation might seriously 
impair the competitiveness of 
Indian industrial exports, es¬ 
pecially to West Asia, (c) The 
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growth of inward remittances, 
which, in the recent past, regis¬ 
tered record high, may be re¬ 
tarded by re-valuation (d) 
Indo-Soviet rupee trade may go 
awiy if the exchange rate is up¬ 
valued 

Com ln\urn In the absence 
of a cleai-cut policy by the 
Reseive Bink of India, which 
has the tequisite expertise for 
decision-makmg on this issue, 
the problem of rupee valuation 
has enteied a phase of uncer¬ 
tainty 


Sixth Plan Objectives 

Q. What arc the aims of the 
sixth five-year plan (1978-82) ? 

Ans. The sixth five-year 
plan, scheduled to commence 
from April I, 1978 (a year ahead 
of the normal date) will, as en¬ 
visaged by the Planning Com¬ 
mission, idled the pledges of 
the Janata party embodied in the 
Lok Sabha election manifesto 
Though the Commission has 
not yet spelt out any concrete 
aims and objectives of the plan, 
the planners have, on various 
occasions, stated them in these 
terms 

(a) Dr D T Lakdawala, 
Deputy Chairman, Planning 
Commission, said at a confe¬ 
rence of the heads of State eva¬ 
luation organisations that the 
major aim of the sixth plan 
would be to re-structure the eco¬ 
nomy and to give it a rural and 
labour-intensive bias, ( b ) The 
emphasis would be on de¬ 
centralised planning as the party 
is opposed to the imposition of 
planning from above and wants 
peoples’ involvemet at various 


stages—formulation and im¬ 
plementation of the plan; (c) 
Professor Raj Krishna, member 
of the Planning Commission, 
observed in a Memorial Lec¬ 
ture on “The next phase of 
Indian planning” that the twin 
objectives of the sixth plan 
would be to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty, (J) The plan 
strategy will be directed to cor¬ 
rect the sectoral imbalances that 
had crept in the past due to 
o v e r-emphasis on industrial 
growth to the neglect of rural 
and agricultural development 
Better balance between the 
large-scale, small-scale and cot¬ 
tage industries, on the one hand, 
and farm development, on the 
other, is an important objective 
before the Commission, (e) De- 
concenlration of economic 
power is yet another aim of the 
forthcoming plan At present, 
the top 10 per cent of the people 
in our count iy own 50 per cent 
of assets and the bottom 10 per 
cent own only 0 I pci cent of 
the country's total assets The 
top 20 per cent in the corporate. 
sector have incieased their assets 
from Rs 20,000 million to Rs 
50,000 million since there has 
been no move to freeze their 
assets On the contrary, the 
allocation for the small sector 
has never been more than 4 
per cent of the total plan outlay. 
With the result that its share in 
the industrial production has 
been going down. This lop¬ 
sided development, which is 
un-Gandhian, is proposed to be 
checked 

The country would be re¬ 
habilitated to Gandhian social¬ 
ism from which it has strayed 
away during the Congress 
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regime, as alleged by *hc Janata 
party. 


MNCs Clipped ? 

Q. Briefly dwell upon the 
Indian government’s policy to¬ 
wards the multinational corpora¬ 
tions. 

Ans. The Janata party gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre has taken 
a firm stand against the multi¬ 
national toipotations (MNCs) 
m India The Reserve B ink 
of India recently look the ex¬ 
tremely drastic step against 
about 50 corporations bv denv- 
mg them piofit remittance faci¬ 
lities and directed 25 other 
foreign companies to quit India 
forthwith for allegedly “un¬ 
desirable activities'* The ob¬ 
jective of this measure was to 
save the country considerable 
outgo of foreign exchange which 
MNCs would have effected 
through ciicumvention of the 
Foreign exchange Regulation 
Act (FERA) Furthei, the RBI 
has demanded dilution of equity 
shares from 100 companies with¬ 
in two months, th it is, by about 
the end of December, 1977 

The Central government's 
thinking in respect of the multi¬ 
nationals was given out by the 
Union Finance Minister, Mr 
H M Patel, at a confeiencc of 
tax executives sponsoied by the 
Federation of Indian Chainhets 
of Commerce and Industry He 
said "The large houses and 
foreign companies have a place 
in our society if they woik to¬ 
wards our tommon t’oal, if they 
help to stimulate the economy, if 
they help to produce an abun¬ 
dance of goods at reasonable 
prices, if they assist the growth 
of small-scale industnes and if 
they .ire able to produce goods 
competitively for export to 
international markets” (empha¬ 
sis added) The plea of Mr 
Patel that the foreign investor 
should conduct his business 
within the four corners of the 
laws of the host country, how¬ 


ever patriotically-motivated, is 
unacceptable to many multi¬ 
nationals. Fifty-two or more 
have already decided to wind up 
their businesses Many more 
may follow as the government 
tightens the noose But, the 
Swedish MNCs have not taken 
such a step Their philosophy, 
in the words of a Swedish minis¬ 
ter, is that the “multinationals 
should conform to the laws of 
the land where they operate and 
the investment and operations 
of the entei prises should be done 
on the conditions set by the host 
countries rather than by the 
companies ’ This approach 
may not conform to the simple 
doctrine of economic rationality 
according to which direct pri¬ 
vate investment generally follows 
the dictates of profit-maximiza- 
tion, particularly in the under¬ 
developed areas where the 
foreign companies would chan¬ 
nelise their rcsouices in activi¬ 
ties which yield goods and ser¬ 
vices having a market in the 
parent oi t lt e host country This 
is also the view of the noted 
giowth economist, R a g n a r 
Nurkse (Also see article on 
MNCs m this issue) 


Jha Panel on Indirect Taxes 

Q. Sketch out the main 
recommendations of t h e Jha 
panel on re-structuring the in¬ 
direct tax system in India. 

Ans. The Committee on 
indirect tax system headed by 
Mr L K Jha, Governor of 
Jammu & Kashmir State, was 
appointed by the Congress gov¬ 
ernment in July 1976 Its 
broad recommendations con¬ 
tained in its recent report uie 
mainly in regard to excise duties, 
customs, sales taxation and 
octroi duty It has also mdi- 
c ited some general tax reforms 
and administrative changes We 
give below some important re¬ 
commendations only 

I Excise Duties (a) The 
levy of an excise duty should be 
considered not in isolation of, 


but in conjunction with, the bur¬ 
den of direct taxes on a com¬ 
modity. The omission of this 
important consideration has 
been “the bane in the Union 
government budgets for the last 
30 years”, ( b) The levies im¬ 
posed for raising revenues on 
similar products should not be 
discriminatory unless they are to 
achieve a “specific target”, ( c ) 
The taxes on inputs should be 
such as do not cause distortions 
in costs and prices of products. 
The excise duties on inputs 
which have “adverse impact” on 
costs and prices should be 
scrapped, (</) To do away with 
cost-price distortions, hinted at 
before, the Committee has 
suggested the introduction of 
value-added tax (VAT), at least 
in certain selected sectors, (e) 
The expert panel recommends a 
review of the present high im¬ 
ports on diesel engines, pump¬ 
ing sets, cement and tractors 
It may be added here that the 
Janata party economic policy 
statement has already incor¬ 
porated the proposal for pro¬ 
gressive reduction, and, ulti¬ 
mately, abolition, of the levy 
on tractors within a span of 
three years This measure is 
estimated to cost the exchequer 
Rs 20,000 to Rs 40,000 million 
during that period, (/) To the 
Committee, it appeared to be a 
good case for drastic reduction 
of excise duty on raw materials 
n o t available domestically 
Similarly, no countervailing 
excise duty should be charged 
on a non-consumer good which 
is not produced at home. 

II Customs Duties ( a ) 
The Jha Committee has called 
for the re-structure of the pattern 
of import duties The present 
levy of 40 per cent on imported 
machinery is, for instance, con¬ 
sidered excessive and m the view 
of the panel it must be cut 
drastically, ( b ) The import tariff 
and import control should be so 
integrated as not to make im- 
ported*goods a means for profit¬ 
making 
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///. Octroi: The Com¬ 
mittee has dubbed octroi as an 
“undesirable levy” from all 
points of view and recommend¬ 
ed its abolition. 

IV. General: The Jha 
Committee has highlighted some 
“general” measures to introduce 
fiscal reforms They may be, 
briefly, summed up thus* 

(i) Tax concessions should 
be given for stimulating savings 
and investment in the economy, 
(n) Long-term tax concessions, 
if any, should be reviewed perio¬ 
dically and streamlined to sub¬ 
serve the objective of economic 
development, (in) The indirect 
system should have a built-m 
elasticity with reference to the 
national income, (iv) The tax 
system should be made more 
progressive and productive by 
widening the tax base, (v) A 
graded tax structure should be 
evolved so as to check avoidable 
penalisation of consumption by 
different income groups, (v/) 
The taxes imposed by the diffe¬ 
rent layers of governments—the 
Centre, the States and the local 


bodies—should be properly 
inter-woven to avoid “multipli¬ 
city and chaos” in the tax struc¬ 
ture of the country, and (vu) 
The tax structure should be 
efficiency-oriented and designed 
to promote optimum use of the 
scare resources in men and 
material. 

These are all laudable mea¬ 
sures, on paper, but they are 
not easy to implement and may, 
therefore, present insurmount¬ 
able difficulties The substitu¬ 
tion of the sales tax by the Cen¬ 
tral excise duty, for instance, is 
one The integration of the 
Central taxes with the State 
levies may be yet another hurdle 
in the way of tax re-construction 

The fiscal measures invari¬ 
ably have their roots in the polit 1 - 
cal realm and cannot be taken, 
however good they may other¬ 
wise be The Janata party 
government will have to make an 
in-depth study of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Jha Com¬ 
mittee before adopting them in 
the next full-fledged budget 


nationals. The corporations, 
too, will be more selective in 
their investment policies. The 
Janata government has been 
over-quick to Call upon Coca- 
cola to wind up and is now 
negotiating for a hard bargain 
from the American IBM. Litt'e 
does the government realize that 
MNCs have built up potentiali¬ 
ties which can be exploited for 
the good of the country. 

Janata Party Economic 
Policy X-rayed 

(Contil from page 372) 

government piopose to intro¬ 
duce shortly a Bill in the Parlia¬ 
ment The question is that 
while the reservation of articles 
to be produced by the large-scale 
industries can be done through 
licensing and capital issue con¬ 
trol, how will the government 
draw a statutory divide-line bet¬ 
ween cottage industries and 
small-scale industries ? There 
is bound to be some over-lap¬ 
ping and administrative difficul¬ 
ties will abound. Notwith- 


Multi-national Corporations and India 

(Contd from page 370) 


and Venezuela) have reduced the 
monopoly status of the foreign 
firms into joint ventures In 
the case of India American IBM 
is reported to have taken the 
decision to close down because it 
does not wish to fall in line with 
the Indian Government's policy 
The Financial Times , London, 
has criticised this step of the 
IBM and advised it and other 
multinationals to “convince the 
developing countries that their 
economies are likely to suffer 
damage as a result of their 
insistence on joint ventures”. 

Whatever the changes in the 
policies of the host countries in 
respect of the foreign investors, 
the inescapable fact remains that 
the MNCs constitute a powerful 
force which cannot be “wished 
away”: that more than 100 
nation states are conscious of 


their national sovereignty and 
would not play second fiddle to 
the multi-nationals, and that 
MNCs are not free from sus¬ 
picion of many countries des¬ 
pite their contributions in eco¬ 
nomic terms to development as 
a whole. 

Conclusion: Mr S Bhoo- 
thalingam, former director of the 
National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, has likened 
MNCs to a powerful life-saving 
drug which, if administered in 
wrong doses or at the wrong 
time or in the wrong context, 
could be poisonous In view 
of the new trends which are 
emerging, it can be foreseen that 
the developing countries will be 
more selective with regards to 
foreign direct investment and 
will be more exacting m their 
demands from the multi- 


standing this, the Planning Com¬ 
mission has included in the 
reserved category eight indus¬ 
tries grain milling, sugar, vege¬ 
table oils, textiles, wood pro¬ 
cessing, leather, light metal fab¬ 
rication and ceramics The 
companies and co-operative so¬ 
cieties undertah ng production 
in these industries will be entitled 
to tax reliefs with the approval 
of an inter-ministerial commitee 
constituted for the purpose. 

What is worse the Janata 
party proposes to “freeze” capa¬ 
city creation of capital-intensive 
enterprises till full employment 
is achieved Also these indus¬ 
tries will generate their own 
resources for expansion, if any. 
It appears to be a deliberate 
attempt to allow the industries 
to languish away The retreat 
from the big industries is surely 
not conducive to industrializa¬ 
tion of the country. 
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ferminology 

TERMS IN THE NEWS 


Death Duty: One way to 
have progressive taxation is to 
levy a tax on the estate of a de¬ 
ceased person It may take two 
forms ( i ) the tax may be im¬ 
posed on the gross value of the 
estate befoic it is inherited by 
the heirs, (i/) the levy may be 
imposed after the heirs have 
divided it on the death of a 
person In the former case it is 
eillcd estate duty, in the latter 
case mhetdance or succession 
tax 

Death rate: is the number 
of persons dead per 1000 of 
population per unit of time The 
death rate of India declined 
from about 42 per 1000 of popu¬ 
lation during the decade 1901-11 
to about 23 per 1000 of popula¬ 
tion in the decade 1951-61 and 
furthei down to about 16 per 
1000 of population during 1966- 
70 accotding to the Census of 
1971 

Elasticity of Demand: The 
responsiveness of the amount of 
a good demanded to a slight 
change in the price of that good 
is termed co eflicient of elasti¬ 
city of demand If the change 
in the amount demanded is more 
than the proportionate change 
m the price of the good, the 
elasticity of demand is said to 
be greater than unity or that the 
good is clastic, if it is, on the 
contrary, less the elasticity of 
demand is less than unity or the 
good is inelastic In real life 
there is no good which has 
infinite or zero elasticity of de¬ 
mand 

FOB (Freeon Board): When 
the pi ice of a good is exclusive 
of the charges for shipment and 
insurance it is called fob price 
If the payment for the good is 


inclusive of msuranceand freight 
charges, it is termed cif price 

Foreign Bill : A commercial 
bill which is drawn in country 
‘A’ but is payable in another 
country ‘B’ is called a foreign 
bill and is distinguished fioin 
domestic bill which is drawn and 
payable in one and the same 
country, say India The latter 
is called inland bill in US A 

General Equilibrium: Mar¬ 
shall adopted the partial equili¬ 
brium approach while Walras 
adopted the general equilibrium 
approach in explaining the price 
determination in a peifectly 
compel if ivc market Under the 
former it v is assumed that the 
price of a good is determined by 
the forces of supply and demand 
and the change in its price does 
not affect the prices of othci 
goods, in the general equili¬ 
brium analysis, the price of a 
good is not assumed to be deter¬ 
mined independent of the other 
That is, a change in the price of 
good ‘X’ will affect that of good 
‘Y’ and therefore change in one 
sector of the market may affect 
other sectors In the general 
equilibrium all the sectors ot the 
market must be cleared 

Hoarding: Ordinarily goods 
move fiom one point to another 
or from one person (seller) to 
another (buyer) But when 
scarcity of a good, particularly 
of an imperishable good, is 
anticipated it is intentionally 
accumulated to create artificial 
scarcity and to profiteer from 
the resultant price escalation 
Recently, the Indian dealers in 
foodgrams indulged in hoarding 
foodgrains and raising the price 
thereby to the detriment of the 
consumers The government is 


faced with the growing tendency 
of hoarding foodgrains, money 

and many other goods 

* 

Indifference Curve: Hicks 
and Allen invented the ordinal 
approach to the consumers' 
behaviour in contiast with the 
utility analy sis based oncaidmal 
appioach Their contention 
was tint utility being a subjec¬ 
tive and hence immeasurable 
concept, the consumer 
chooses more piefeiable assort¬ 
ment of goods to the less pre¬ 
ferable one, under the given 
constraints The combination 
of goods which give him the 
same satisfaction under the given 
conditions yield a curve called 
indifference curve The curve 
which lies far away from the 
origin tepicsenK higher satis¬ 
faction than the one nearei the 
origin does 

Marginal revenue: The 
difference between the total 
levenue of a firm’s output of n 
units and n-\ un.ts is called 
marginal revenue Under per- 
pcct competition it is equal to 
average levenue but in an im¬ 
perfect market it is less than the 
average revenue 

Quantity theory of money: 

According to the Cash-transac¬ 
tion approach of Irving Fisher, 
the price level is directly and 
proportionately changed by the 
change in the quantity of money 
Double the quantity of money 
and the value of money is halved 
(or the price level is doubled) 
and halve the quantity of money 
and the value of money is 
doubled (or the price level is 
halved), other things remaining 
the same 
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Topical Essay 


Democracy and the Leadership Principle 

(This topic was among those set for the I.A.S. examination held early in October, 1977) 


Democracy signifies the rule 
of the people, and if it means 
anything it means equality, not 
merely the equality at election 
time in the sense of each person 
possessing a vote, whether you 
are rich or poor, high or low, 
but also social and economic 
equality Of course, democracy 
does not imply that all men are 
equal, such equality just cannot 
come about, because there are 
numerous differences between 
man and man—physical as well 
as mental—as a result of which 
some men are stronger in 
physique and intellect than 
others. There are also moral 
inequalities by which some 
people are able to observe high 
moral standards in their life and 
daily conduct, while others re¬ 
main basically dishonest and of 
low morals. 

Democracy does not seek 
to bring about equality among 
the numbers of the various 
groups who will continue to 
follow their own convictions 
and pursue their own life-style 
But democracy does mean that 
everyone will have an equal 
chance for development, that 
there will be no exploitation of 
one group by another; the mil¬ 
lionaire and the pauper will both 
exist in a democratic set-up, but 
both will have more or less equal 
political rights and equality of 
opportunity, with each indivi¬ 
dual free to go as far as he can. 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru said 
however that no democracy can 
exist for long in the midst of 
want, poverty and inequality. 
This sometimes does not prove 
to be true. For instance, there 
is stark poverty in India and 
some other countries, but these 
countries cannot be described 


as undemocratic on that 
account There are glanng eco¬ 
nomic inequalities in the USA, 
but that country, though capi¬ 
talistic, continues to be a demo¬ 
cracy. Essentially, democracy 
is a scheme of values and moral 
standards m life. Whether a 
person is democratic or not 
depends, for the most part, on 
how he acts and thinks as an 
individual or as a member of a 
group. Democracy a 1 s o im¬ 
plies discipline, not mob rule. 

Equality must not be stretch¬ 
ed to mean that no person in a 
democracy should recognise the 
superior merit of others and the 
need of choosing a group of 
people who would carry on the 
government on behalf of the 
people as a whole. This small 
number of people are not sup¬ 
posed to impose their will on the 
rest; they merely act on their 
behalf, like trustees. 

This brings m the leadership 
principle in a democracy. In 
every regime there are leaders 
and there are followers; m a 
democracy too, there are leaders, 
that is, persons of greater merit 
than ordinary ones, who are 
chosen representatives by the 
process of free vote and free 
choice and not by imposition. 
These leaders or spokesmen act 
on the people’s behalf and hold 
office only so long as they con¬ 
tinue to command the confi¬ 
dence of the people generally. 
Therein lies the difference bet¬ 
ween leaders in an undemocra¬ 
tic set-up and leaders in a demo¬ 
cracy. In an undemocratic 
country the leaders are not 
freely chosen but force them¬ 
selves on the regime by virtue 
of their superior wealth or 
influence, but in a democracy 


everyone has the chance and the 
opportunity to become a leader 
of men on merit and in accor¬ 
dance with the will of the people 
themselves. 

It is obvious that if people 
live together and work together, 
they must live in an orderly way 
and not m utter confusion with 
each fighting another and ques¬ 
tioning his right to order him 
or to hold office. So some 
people have to be chosen to 
function as leaders. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that even herds 
of animals have leaders; they 
follow one of their lot who walks 
ahead, while others follow him 
blindly and with implicit faith. 
Since ancient days, tribes and 
groups of men living m jungles 
have selected someone as head 
or leader whom they agree to 
obey in order that the affairs of 
the group or society may be 
carried on smoothly. In old 
days, of course, physical strength 
mattered most, since a great deal 
of fighting had to be done and 
there was no 6uch thing as 
rational argument, discussion, 
debate or attempts to convince 
others by reasoning out things; 
all these are essential features of 
a democracy. 

The point is that leaders and 
followers have been in existence 
since ancient times because of 
sheer necessity. Great religious 
leaders moved millions and were 
worshipped or highly respected 
by the masses. There were 
military leaders and conquerors 
in the past (some exist even 
today in countries run by mili¬ 
tary dictatorships such as Pakis¬ 
tan and Bangladesh) who domi¬ 
nated the rest of their country¬ 
men and remained as leaders 
as long as their strength and 
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influence lasted, sometimes fos 
long periods, sometimes for 
short durations. Clearly, leaders 
are the products of the existing 
conditions. This holds good 
for democracy also Leaders 
emerge especially m a crisis; a 
particular situation creates them. 

In a democracy the leaders 
are mostly political, men and 
women who are superior politi¬ 
cally, who are good speakers and 
orators and who are respected 
and who—and this is the most 
important distinction in a demo¬ 
cracy—enjoy the confidence of 
the people generally, or at any 
rate the majority. So the majo¬ 
rity party leaders are the ones 
who carry the day, and as long 
as the majority support is be¬ 
hind them, they hold office and 
wield power—on behalf of the 
people Majority rule becomes 
indispensable because unani¬ 
mity is rare in this world, and 
it is not always a healthy symp¬ 
tom either. It indicates the 
absence of independent judge¬ 
ment and the tendency to blind¬ 
ly follow others, it also indi¬ 
cates the absence of a sense of 
discrimination between right and 
wrong, between good and bad. 

It is this power of discrimi¬ 
nation that democracy seeks to 
develop through education of 
the electorate Education and 
enlightenment come through the 
spoken word and, better still, 
through the newspapers In fact 
the extent to which the people 
develop this power of discrimi¬ 
nating between individuals re¬ 
flects the degree of success of a 
democracy and all the media it 
uses to promote *he all-round 
welfare of the people Mean¬ 
while, the majority principle be¬ 
comes fully operative and it 
continues to govern the working 
of most democracies. 

Of course a minority In a 
democracy has the right and 
the requisite opportunity to con¬ 
vert itself into a majority and 
assume power. Its leaders strive 
constantly to reinforce their 
ranks, b> conviction and not by 


force, which Is a contradiction 
m a democratic and popular 
set-up. Thus there are no per¬ 
manent majority leaders and 
permanent minority leaders in a 
truly democratic country. The 
leaders of today , though seem¬ 
ingly well-entrenched in office, 
and aspiring to remain where 
they are for decades, may be 
thrown out at the next election 
and replaced by other leaders 
who enjoy the confidence of the 
people. 

Thus democracy and the 
leadership principle are not con¬ 
tradictory terms at all, leader¬ 
ship is necessary in a democracy 
as it is necessary in other forms 
of government. The differences, 
however, lie in the manner of 
their choice and m the necessity 
of retaining the people’s confi¬ 
dence if they wish to remain in 
power. It is this possibility of 
their being ousted when their 
majority support is lost that 
keeps these leaders on their toes. 
They know that if they abuse 
their authority and if they be¬ 
have as autocrats and trample 
upon the rights of the people, 
they would have no chance next 
time. The general elections 
held in India in March, 1977, 
provide an instructive and, m 
many respects, historic example 
of the power of the people over 
the leaders who abuse their 
position and are guilty of ex¬ 
cesses and even corruption The 
Congress leaders, including Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, and the party 
generally were rejected by the 
electorate because they had 
ceased to enjoy the confidence 
of the voters. It provided a 
lesson to all leaders that the 
people are supreme and, sooner 
or later, will assert their power 
over arrogant and autocratic 
leaders. 

Thus leaders In a democracy 
are m a different position than 
leaders elsewhere. Democracy 
is government by response and 
consent, and consent implies 
confidence; where such confi¬ 
dence is lost, the leaders must 


quit. Again, democracy Im¬ 
plies the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number; where the 
group or coterie in power seeks 
to promote the happiness of 
only the ruling family or the 
privileged classes and ignores 
the welfare o f the masses, a 
change in leadership becomes 
inevitable. 

It is true that in a demo¬ 
cracy, more than in any other 
form of government, the dema¬ 
gogue, the political boss, the 
windbag and the lawyer-politi¬ 
cians often seize power and 
place the truly intellectual and 
capable group at a disadvantage. 
The blame lies not on democracy 
and the leadership principle, 
but on the people who allow 
themselves to be misled by 
superficial ability. They suffer 
for their lapse, and their econo¬ 
mic well-being is slowed down. 
They suffer because they have 
neither the time nor the ability 
to make the right choice of 
leaders. But it has been nghtly 
said that the cures for the numer¬ 
ous ills of democracy hem more 
and more democracy, not m a 
surrender to authoritarian rule. 

Dynamic education which 
would enlighten the electorate 
in all aspects of government 
would mean better choice of 
leaders and better all-round per- 
foimance of the Government of 
the day In such an advanced 
stage of democracy, third-raters 
and fourth-raters will not be 
able to emerge as leaders of the 
people and make a mess of the 
government and administra¬ 
tion. It is when talented, up¬ 
right, honest and sincere people 
are elected leaders that demo¬ 
cracy proves a real success. 
False values and superficial at¬ 
tractions have to be resisted if 
the people want the basic objec¬ 
tives of democracy to be achiev¬ 
ed. Choose the right type of 
leaders and all will be well in a 
democracy, whatever the social 
or economic condition of the 
people* Wealth does play a part 
but merit ultimately triumphs. 
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Discussion; Debate 


Is a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty Probable ? 

During the past few months, several rounds of negotiations have been 
held among the world's nuclear powers in an effort to reach an accord on the 
question of a ban on nuclear tests. But, owing to one difficulty or another, 
this highly desirable and peaceful goal has not been achieved What are the 
prospects of a treaty on this issue that vitally affects the future of mankind 7 


Mr A: De-escalation of the 
potentially disastrous nuclear 
arms race is, of course, an emi¬ 
nently desirable goal if humanity 
Is to survive. Everyone talks of 
the urgency of the problem, but 
when it comes to settling the 
terms at various conferences 
each nuclear power, while loudly 
proclaiming its peaceful inten¬ 
tions, goes all out to retain for 
Itself the right to conduct nuclear 
tests wherever and whenever it 
pleases. Every giant power 
refuses to bind itself to a 
mutually acceptable course of 
action. Each wishes to get a 
commitment from the other 
while keeping itself free to en¬ 
sure further strength to its own 
Impressive arsenal in a bid to 
overawe the potential enemies. 
In such circumstances, the pros¬ 
pects of a Big-Power agreement 
on nuclear tests seems highly 
improbable Let us take the 
example of the Soviet Union, to 
begin with. Mr Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev and other spokesmen of the 
Kremlin have, at various inter¬ 
national conferences, made <t a 
habit to put forth attractive 
schemes to limit nuclear arma¬ 
ments. The Soviet Union has, 
in fact, more proposals for curb¬ 
ing the nuclear menace to its 
credit than any other Power 
But what is the net outcome t 
Almost all the proposals that 
emanate from Moscow are 
mostly for propaganda pur¬ 
poses. Soviet leaders have al¬ 
ways expressed their willingness 
to discuss the vanous proposals 
that hold the field, provided 
these did not affect its own 


peaceful nuclear explosions pro¬ 
gramme, described briefly as 
PNE. The Soviet leaders de¬ 
fend its PNE programme on 
the ground of its need for pro¬ 
moting nuclear engineering 
needs, such as the diversion of 
rivers, the building of canals, 
exploring of mines, etc, all of 
which need peaceful nuclear ex¬ 
plosions Early in November 
1977, Mr Brezhnev, now the 
most powerful person in the 
Soviet Union, proposed a three- 
year moratorium on peaceful 
nuclear explosions. This seem¬ 
ed to be a welcome change from 
the previous Soviet stand, in¬ 
sisting on the right to conduct 
nuclear explosions. The pro¬ 
posal had some importance for 
India too, because while Mrs 
Indira Gandhi and the Congress 
Government refused to accept 
any airangement that would 
prevent the country from con¬ 
ducting peaceful nuclear ex¬ 
plosions for constructive pur¬ 
poses, the Tanata Government 
headed by Mr Morarji Desai 
has repeatedly declared that it 
has no intention whatever to 
hold nuclear tests for any pur¬ 
pose. But even the latest Soviet 
proposal has not made much 
headway. 

Mr B: I whole-heartedly 
support my friend Mr A’s argu¬ 
ments It is quite obvious that 
the Big Powers somehow evade 
the core of the nuclear problem 
Even while discussing peace and 
disarmament proposals, these 
Powers continue to spend bil¬ 
lions of dollars on developing 


the latest equipment and mili¬ 
tary weapons. There is no sign 
at all that the arms race will 
end, or that an accord will be 
reached on nuclear tests. If any 
such accord on halting nuclear 
tests is arrived at, it would be 
only for the showing; it will not 
be genuine, and the nuclear 
Powers will continue to hold 
tests secretly and on some pre¬ 
text—such as blaming the other 
Power of breaking the agreement 
first. Even though the Big 
Powers concede that the colossal 
amounts they still spend on 
armaments have not ensured 
peace for the world, they con¬ 
tend that such expenditure is 
actually an investment for safety 
against the rivals. Each Power 
continues to suspect the other 
and to accuse it of aggressive 
intentions. The initial hurdle, 
of course, was posed by the 
NPT (the Nuclear Non-prolife¬ 
ration Treaty) which was de¬ 
cidedly discriminative and 
sought to place the non-nuclear 
powers at a disadvantage and 
also sought to ensure the Big 
Powers’ monopoly of nuclear 
strength. India and several 
other countries refused to sign 
it despite all the pressure exerted 
on her by the USA and other 
Powers. Under the Treaty 
(Article 5) the various countries 
were required to establish an 
international nuclear explosion 
service for peaceful purposes. 
The Third World countries 
pleaded that the nuclear-weapon 
States—members of the exclu¬ 
sive Nuclear Club—-were requir¬ 
ed to provide this nuclear service 
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to any country that asked for it 
in order to develop its resources 
and hasten its economic deve¬ 
lopment. But the Big Powers, 
especially the USA and Great 
Britain, point out that the pro¬ 
mise was conditional and not 
obligatory in all circumstances. 
The condition, according to 
their interpretation, was that the 
service would be provided if the 
Big Nuclear Powers were con¬ 
ducting a peaceful nuclear ex¬ 
plosions programme for their 
own countries. So if these 
countries had other program¬ 
mes (and surely they have them), 
and not any PNE programme as 
such, the offer mentioned m 
Article 5 of the Treaty would not 
become applicable. This is, of 
course, a clever argument that 
has deprived the “have-nots” in 
the nuclear field of facilities for 
progress. In such a context 
there can be no hope of reaching 
an agreement on nuclear tests 

Mr C: Mr A and Mr B 
apparently belong to the cate- 
ory of incorrigible pessimists, 
wish to point out that the very 
fact that the Big Powers are still 
carrying on negotiations and 
have not taken irreconcilable 
stands shows that some agree¬ 
ment is still possible, despite the 
conflicting interests and subtle 
motivations During the sum¬ 
mer months of 1977, the USA, 
the USSR and Britain held pro¬ 
longed discussions on the ques¬ 
tion of a treaty. Their imme¬ 
diate and fully ittainuble aim 
was to modify the basis and the 
Infra-structure of the arms race, 
to create the requisite climate 
for an arms reduction on a 
worldwide scale, and eventually 
to ensure nuclear disarmament. 
Attempts were made at other 
forums to discredit the “concept 
of deterrence” which lies at the 
root of all nuclear proliferation. 
Deterrence, in fact, lies at the 
basis of the military and nuclear 
strategics of all the Big Powers. 
Anything that would eliminate 
or reduce the mutual fears, it 
was thought, would be condu¬ 


cive to world peace. Some pro¬ 
gress was made, though it is 
difficult to express it in concrete 
terms. My friends Mr A and 
Mr B also tend to forget another 
factor which at first sight seems 
far-fetched but which does have 
a close bearing on the Sovtet 
strategy in nuclear and other 
negotiations. As is well known, 
the Soviet Union regards China 
as its biggest enemy, ideologi¬ 
cally and otherwise. Soviet 
moves and counter-moves are 
governed by China’s problems 
and policies. After Chairman 
Mao’s death, the new Chinese 
leaders have found themselves 
in an unstable position There 
are secret plots and controver¬ 
sies galore m that country There 
is unrest and the internal orga¬ 
nisational problems of giant 
China remain unresolved. This 
being the case China is inter¬ 
nally weaker and certainly in 
no position to pose a threat to 
the Soviet Union m any sphere, 
much less the military sphere 
It is believed that China will 
not be able to fill the military 
gap between itself and the 
Soviet Union for a decade or so 
Since the Chinese threat has 
greatly lessened, the Soviet 
Union finds itself in a position 
to relax its military efforts. That 
explains why the Soviet Union 
hasbeenmaking peace proposals 
totheotherPowers. A three-year 
“freeze” on nuclear tests is, 
therefore, acceptable to Moscow; 
though a permanent “freeze” 
is not In my view the pro¬ 
spects of dn agreement are now 
brighter than they ever were 

Mr D: I think Mr C has 
described the position accurate¬ 
ly Let us now take up Ameri¬ 
ca’s stand. The US adminis¬ 
tration knows that militarily it 
is ahead of the Soviet Union 
and that the latter will take 
quite some time to catch up 
with it. Many experts in the 
USA feel inclined to reach an 
accord with the Soviet Union 
and, therefore, there is some 
hope. US President Jimmy 


Carter has lately proposed the 
establishment or a nuclear fuel 
bank. According to him, an 
international fuel bank would 
provide nuclear fuel for peace¬ 
ful purposes if there were a tem¬ 
porary breakdown m bilateral 
supplies. The US has also 
offered to contribute its tech¬ 
nical ability and some portion 
of the enriched uranium which 
is very much in demand by the 
developing world to start or 
maintain (such-as India) nuclear 
power stations Recently, the 
US Government was reluctant 
to supply the requisite quantity 
of uranium for continuing the 
Tarapore Atomic Power Plant 
operations Bilateral safeguards 
were agreed to under the “Atoms 
for Peace Programme”, the US 
Government has been insisting 
on further safeguards which 
amounted at one time to an 
attempt to blackmail India into 
signing the NPT But the pic¬ 
ture has changed and now the 
US Government appears ready 
to resume shipments of enrich¬ 
ed uranium to India. The deve¬ 
lopment by India of an alter¬ 
native—a fuel cycle based on 
thorium the supplies of which 
aie available—has further 
softened US stand. I n d i a ’ s 
move may reduce her depen¬ 
dence on foreign sources of 
uranium. The technological 
effectiveness of thorium fuel has 
yet to be proved, but the point 
is that the chances of US coming 
down from its high perch are 
brighter India has also offered 
to participate in the delibera¬ 
tions on leprocessing and re¬ 
cycling of nuclear fuel. This 
also is a factor that should be 
taken into account. So, if the 
Soviet Union as well as the 
USA are willing to enter into an 
agreement, even if for a short 
time, there is no reason to be 
pessimistic. Whatever the 
motives of each Power in giving 
up its earlier rigidity, the fact 
remains that the atmosphere has 
improved and it would be folly 
to lgnoiy the new hopes on the 
international horizon 
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1. A shopkeeper had very 
little space m his crowded shop 
and the scales on his counter 
took up a lot of room which he 
could ill afford Realising that 
everything he sold was weighed 
in pounds, and that the heaviest 
article weighed 40 lbs., he decid¬ 
ed to economise on space by 
using four weights only 

With these four weights he 
was able to weigh anything from 
1 lb. to 40 lbs inclusive 

What were the four weights? 

.2. What number must be 
placed in the brackets ? 

CAT (2) DOG 
PIG (0) RAM 
COW ( ) GNU 

3. On the pebbly shore of a 
desert island you find a little 
fresh water which has collected 
m the small depression of a rock. 

Unhappily, as the illustra¬ 
tion shows, your only utensil (a 
spoon) cannot scoop it up, and 
the spoon’s handle is too strong 
for it to be bent into a ladle 
How can you scoop out the 
water ? 



4. If a stone is dropped 
from a height of 16 feet, it will 
reach the ground in one second. 
Therefore, if the same is dropped 
from a height of 64 feet, 'it will 
reach the ground in four 
seconds W’v or No ? 

5 Adwarflivesonthe20th 
floor of a building. Every 
morning he goes into the lift, 
pushes the correct button, and 
is taken to the ground floor 
He goes off to work and returns 
in the evening He enters the 
lift, pushes the button and goes 
up to the 10th floor, and then 
walks the rest of the stairs to 
his suite Does he go up in the 
lift only upto the 10th floor, 
because *— 

(a) He does it for exercise. 

( b ) He wishes to loose 
weight 

(<) He visits a friend on the 
10th floor 

If you don’t agree with any 
of these three reasons, can you 
give a better one ? 

. 6. J. HORSE is to RIDER 
as ENGINE is to . . 

(a) passenger (b) engineer 

(c) train (d) coal 

2 VALOUR is to COWAR¬ 
DICE as WHITE is to. 

(a) colour ( b ) yellow (c) 
pigment (d) black 

3. GUN is to HOLSTER a* 
SWORD is to . 


(a) pistol ( b ) scabbard (c) 
warrior \d) slay (e) plunder 

7. How many separate 
squares and how many separate 
triangles are there m the dia¬ 
gram below ? 



8. The wheels of a circus 
bicycle have diameters of 5'-6' 
and l'-9' respectively That 
portion of each wheel which 
was touching a certain point on 
the ground when the bicycle was 
stationery was marked. How 
far will the bicyclehave travelled 
in a forward direction before the 
marks on the two wheels again 
touch the ground at the same 
time ? 

»9. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

5 4 3 

35 45' 69 
20 33. ? 

*10. Which is the odd man 
out ? 

(a) 1896 ( b ) 1904 (c) 1920 

(d) 1914 (e) 1928 (/) 1944 (g) 
1892 

* 11. What number belongs 
to the empty space ? 
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12 3€ 

10 

* 12. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

24 3 64 — 5 10 6 

13. Which is the odd man 
out ? 



p 14. Unscramble t h e fol¬ 
lowing army ranks. 

(a) MDAAEBUSRROJ (b) 
AVILMAHRRDAJO (c) DLA- 
SB1ANRIAR (</)NCEALNKlA 
(e) RAWSO 

* 15. Answer the questions 
set on alphabet 

ABCDEFGH1JKL 
MNOPQRSTUVWX 
Y Z 

(a) Write down the seventh 
letter after R. 

(b) Write the letter that 
comes three letters before Z. 

(c) If A becomes G and B 
becomes H, what would D and 
E become ? 

16. In the question below, 
the statement is followed by 
three conclusions. You are to 
assume that the statement is 
correct. Any conclusion you 
consider true or logical accord¬ 
ing to the statement, Mark T, 
otherwise mark F. 

If the stars shine tonight, 
tomorrow’s weather will be 
warm. The stars do shine to¬ 
night. Therefore: 

(a) Tomorrow’s weather 
will not be warm. 


(b) The stars will shine to¬ 
morrow night. 

(c) Tomorrow’s weatherwill 
be warm. 

f 17. There are two persons 
A & B 

A says, “B is my brother.’’ 

B says, “A is not my 
brother.” 

Then what is the relation¬ 
ship between A & B ? 

. 18. Each of the five words 
below carries within its spelling 
(in normal order) a smaller 
word which is a perfect synonym 
for itself For example, note 
how the word DECEASED 
contains, m its normal sequence 
the synonvm DEAD. See if 
you can find the synonyms 

(ci) Catacomb ( b) Satisfied 
( c ) Exists (d) Recline L-) Appro¬ 
priate 

- 19. Which word in the 
second group belongs to the 
first group ? 

OPAQUE OPERATE 
A UNTIL UNCLE 

ZEALOUS MOTHER 
ORANGE FATHER SISTEP 

• 20. Find words that will 
fit the definitions below Each 
word must contain the name of 
an animal. (Example Lucky 
Ch a r m—A MULEt) The 
number of letters in each word 
is shown in brackets 

(a) Horse (8), ( b ) Laying 
down the law (8), (c) Become 
motionless (8), (d) Sei/e for 
military service (10), (e) Exube¬ 
rant (9) 

- 21. If the word SON is 
codedasRTNPMO.what would 
thecodedwordACNPXZ mean? 

. 22. Substitute one word for 
the following :— 

(а) One who is always at or 
shows contempt for human 
nature 

(б) The killing or murder of 
a king. 

(c) An office without any 
work but with high pay. 

(d) A citizen of the world 


*23. Given below Is one sen¬ 
tence in which two words are in 
italics, followed by a number of 
choices. Select the choice 
which you think is closest in 
meaning to the italicized words. 

Most of his arguments are 
hardly credible. 

(a) Unbelievable (b) Impos¬ 
sible to credit ( c ) Difficult to 
believe (d) Difficult to follow. 

+ 24. Rewrite the following 
sentences, correcting any errors 
that you may find in them. 

(a) He can only be cured by 
a surgical operation. 

( b) Running across the road, 
a lorry knocked him down. 

(c) The mother as well as 
her three children were taken to 
hospital 

(d) Never I have seen such 
an interesting match. 

25. Who scored the match- 
winner for India in their 1-0 
victory over Pakistan in the 
hockey final of the Tokyo Olym¬ 
pics ? 

Answers & Explanations 

1. 1 lb , 3 lbs., 9 lbs, 27 lbs. 
(The weights multiply by 
three progressively and the 
combined weight of all of 
them is 40 lbs. With these 
weights, he can weigh any¬ 
thing from 1 to 40 lbs.— 
inclusive.) 

2. 1 (Find the order m the 
alphabet of each letter ofthe 
words on each side of the 
brackets The number in 
the brackets is thedifference 
between the totals of these 
letters, thus : CAT=24 
and DOG=26. The diffe¬ 
rence, 2, is placed inside 
the brackets.) 

3. Fill the depression with 
small pebbles until the 
water-level has risen suffi¬ 
ciently for your spoon to 
scoop it out. 

4. No. (A falling stone ac¬ 
celerates.) 

(Contd. on page 385) 
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Personali ty Developme nt 


The Art of Positive Living 

If you have known how to compose your life, you have accomplished a 
great deal more than the man who knows how to compose a book. Have you 
been able to take your stride ? You have done more than the man who has 
taken cities and empires. —Michel db Montaigne 


Life is an art. To make it— 
to make the most of it—you 
have to learn the art of positive 
living Like any other art, the 
art of positive living has its tech¬ 
niques which you can master 
and practise by u persistent 
effort of will. It is, needless to 
say, a worthwhile effort because 
it pays rich dividends 

Basics 

The basics of the art of posi¬ 
tive living are to have a positive 
attitude of mind, a positive out¬ 
look on life, and positive goals 
Success or failure m any venture 
is caused more by mental atti¬ 
tudes than by mental capacities. 
No condition or concatenation 
of circumstances is in itself, a 
calamity to be feared. It is 
our reaction to it that makes a 
“Waterloo” or a field of triumph. 

Attitudes can be changed. 
Rigidity leads to failure, dis¬ 
appointment and frustration. 
Flexibility leads to progress and 
success. The essence of the 
scientific method is a willing¬ 
ness to change one’s mind 
Despair lies m being adamant to 
change one’s attitudes. For 
example, some people consis¬ 
tently oppose all progress. Some¬ 
one was taken to call on an old 
man in his nineties, and remark¬ 
ed, “Well you certainly have 
seen many changes in your life”. 
"Yes”, he replied, “and I’ve 
been ageing them ail.” 

Life is worthliving 

The core of the positive out¬ 
look on life is to regard life as 
worth-livmg. You can live more 
effectively, more positively and 
carry your load of responsibility 


more easily if you feel that life 
is worth living Albert Einstein 
in his The World As I See It 
observes tersely, “The man who 
regards life . as meaningless 
is not merely unfortunate but 
almost disqualified for life.” He 
is not merely unhappy but hard¬ 
ly fit for life. 

A little boy was leading his 
sister up a mountain path. 
“Why”, she complained, "it’s 
not a path at all. It’s all rocky 
and bumpy ” “Sure”, he said, 
“The bumps are what you climb 
on ” 

Change your attitudes 

A vital step in the mastery 
of the art of positive living is for 
you to change your negative 
attitudes to positive ones illus- 


tratively: 
From these 

To these 

negatives 

positives 

Alibi-mg 

Productive 

Confusion 

performance 
Clear thinking 

Cynicism 

Hope 

Defeat 

Victory 

Evasive 

Realistic fact 

rationalising 

facing 

Failure 

Achievement 

Fear 

Courage 

Frustration 

Gratification 

Hesitation 

Decision 

Inhibition 

Daring 

Loneliness 

Friendship 

Pessimism 

Optimism 

Scepticism 

Faith 

Sour Views 

Enthusiasm 

Suppression 

Fulfilment 


The switch over from nega¬ 
tive to positive attitudes is a 
source of energy. All your atti¬ 
tudes work either for good or 


bad. Positive attitudes can 
make you stronger; negative 
attitudes are exhausting. Cen¬ 
turies ago Solomon said, “As a 
man tlunketh in hts heart, so is 
he.” says Dr David J Schwartz, 
“Think doubt, and fail. Think 
victory, and succeed.” 

Past— a bucket of ashes 

Don’t be discouraged by the 
failures, negatives and frustra¬ 
tions of the past. Be in league 
with the future. With your 
negatives changed into positives 
feel the wave of the future and 
leap upon it. Elton Trueblood 
suggests that causes for human 
behaviour lie not only in the 
past but in man’s ability to con¬ 
template the future or estimate 
probabilities. He points out, 
“Man is a creature whose pre¬ 
sent is constantly dominated by 
reference to the non-existent, 
but nevertheless potent 
future”. J. Ortega Y. Gasset, 
defines man as “a being which 
consists not so much m what is 
as in what is going to be”. It 
has been said that blaming your 
faults on your nature does not 
change the nature of your faults. 
Thus “I am like that” does not 
help. “I can be different” 
does 

You can change 

You can change and enhance 
your personality by changing 
your attitudes from negatives to 
positives. The new therapy m 
psychiatry called “Transactional 
Analysis” reveals that people 
can change rather than adiust, 
transform rather than conform; 
that they are responsible for 
what happens in the future no 
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matter what has happened in 
the past. Says Dr Harris, 
“Moreover it is enabling per¬ 
sons to change, to establish self- 
control and self-direction, to 
discover the reality of a freedom 
of choice” (Thomas A Hanss, 
M.D —I’M O.K. YOU’RE 
O K. London, 1974). You 
don’t have to remain in the mire 
of non-entity or mediocrity. 
There is a way out if you have 
pluck, patience and the will to 
change. 

Maturity Learning 

Essential to the art of posi¬ 
tive living is the continuous pro¬ 
cess of maturity learning Matu¬ 
rity means, “The ability to react 
to life situations in ways that 
are more beneficial than the 
way m which a child would re¬ 
act”. Being mature means the 
ability to handle various phases 
of ordinary human life in an 
effective way, it means having 
emotional state m which one is 
able to maintain equanimity, 
resignation, courage, determi¬ 
nation, and cheerfulness when a 
situation might lead an im¬ 
mature person to apprehension 
fear, anxiety or frustration. 

Specific capacities 

In the process of learning 
full-fledged maturity you have 
to develop certain specific capa¬ 
cities required for positive 
living. These are as follows; 

(1) The capacity to face life and 
its day-to-day problems rea¬ 
listically, without rationaliza¬ 
tion and self-deception. 

This capacity is developed 
fully by adoption of the positive 
attitude of mind that rejects the 
negative expectation of failure, 
expectation of unhappiness, ex¬ 
pectation of rejection, expecta¬ 
tion of trouble that is attracted 
just as the loadstone is attracted 
by the magnet. Psychologists 
tell us that there is a success 
type of personality and a failure 
type of personality. “The posi¬ 
tive man or woman is dominat¬ 
ed by the WILL TO SUCCEED, 
while the negative individual is 


governed by the WILL TO 
FAIL”. Dr Karl Menninger, 
an eminent psychiatrist, declares 
that many individuals are ac¬ 
tually “afraid of success”. A 
man will usually get just what he 
expects. If he is looking for 
success he is likely to w i n it 
If he expects failure he will in 
all likelihood receive it. 

(2) The capacity to fight to the 
last ditch in defence of your 
dignity and integrity both 
moral and intellectual 

It’s no use trying to be dig¬ 
nified if dignity is no part of 
your character Integrity means 
wholeness, it is plain honesty, 
and there is no such thing as a 
no-man’s-land between honesty 
and dishonesty. Honour and 
honesty derive from the same 
Latin word—“Honos”. Never 
compromise on your convic¬ 
tions. It is important that peo¬ 
ple know what you stand for as 
well as what you won’t stand 
for. 

(3) The capacity to co-operate 
with enthusiasm and carry a 
full share of the load even 
under the most trying cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The mature and positive- 
minded individual is never a 
shirker, never a parasite. He is 
whole-heartedly co-operative in 
the attainment of common ob¬ 
jectives. People with a desire 
to shoulder responsibility even¬ 
tually climb high m their pro¬ 
fessions. A mature person wel¬ 
comes responsibilities because 
they enable him to develop good 
judgement, which is one of the 
most valuable assets of any man. 
He scrupulously avoids buck¬ 
passing. 

(4) The capacity to rise above 
feelings of envy and jealousy, 
remorse and self-pity, worry 
and cynicism. 

These are all "negative ter¬ 
mites” that destroy self-confi¬ 
dence and inspire feelings of 
inferiority. The jealous man 
poisons his own banquet and 


then eats it. No one is a total 
failure until he begins to dis¬ 
like men who succeed. When 
the grass looks greener on the 
other side of the fence, it may be 
that they take better care of it 
over there. As to remorse there 
is no indigestion worse than 
that which comes from eating 
one’s own words. Self-pity is 
merely degrading. Worry of 
the morbid variety frustrates 
your best functioning. Without 
robbing tomorrow of its sorrows 
it only saps today of its strength. 
As Dr C. H. Mayo puts it, “I 
have never known a man who 
died from over-work, but many 
who died from doubt.” Cynic¬ 
ism, “The small change of shal¬ 
low minds”, is a barren form of 
intellectual dandyism. 

(5) The capacity to make and 
hold friends 

“if a man does not make 
new acquaintance as he advan¬ 
ces through life, he will soon find 
himself alone”, said Dr John¬ 
son "A man. Sir, should keep 
his friendship in constant repair”. 
It is almost axiomatic that posi¬ 
tive persons are popular, nega¬ 
tive persons are lonely. 1 o win 
a friend, be one. 

(6) The capacity to reveal ap¬ 
preciation, love and affection 
for others beyond your own 
selfish ends. 

Negative hoarding within 
of these impulses makes them 
sterile. Develop the capacity 
to reveal them by word and by 
deed: 

Do not save your loving 
speeches 

For your friends till they are 
dead. 

Do not write on their tomb 
stone. 

Speak them rather now 
instead 

(Anna Cummins) 

(7) The capacity to take it on 
the chin. 

Development of this capa¬ 
city will enable you to bounce 
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back from the blows that life 
deals out and to rise above cir¬ 
cumstances to pursue positive 
plans and goals pers'stently. 

(8) The capacitv to Jo work that 
needs to done simply because 
tt needs to be done. 

A positi.e individual will, 
if necesstry penorm icquircd 
tasks even though they may be 
dull without becoming di*-- 
couragcd and giving way *o 
feelings of futility As Henry 
Giles his if a mm may work 
grudgingly or he may work 
gracefully, he may work as a 
man or ne m v wort as a 
machine ‘Theic is no work so 
rude, that he may not exa 1 ' li, 
no work so impassive that l,e 
may not breathe a soul into it, 
no work so du'l <h -t he ui iv no* 
enliven it.” 

(9) The lapiuitv to make deci¬ 
sions and to art upon those 
decisions 

“There is no more miserable 
human being”, s.i>s William 
James, famous psychology*, 
“than one in whom noi.ung i 
habitual but indecision ” BeJcr 
taking the wrong street than 
stand tor ever on the corner 
Individuals who have mas'ered 
the art ol positive living lake 
Initiative in making and acting 
upon decisions I hose with a 
predominant negative outlook 
suffer from Hamlet complex 
and keep on shilly-shallying. 

(10) And finally the (opacity to 
think and act c i/tijuL nth. 

Calm self confidence is es¬ 
sential to positive flunking and 
positive approach to the pro 
blcms of life Be sure ol your¬ 
self Radiate confidence It 
is catching. But mere confi¬ 
dent thinking will not do You 
have to be a confident doer 
rather than only wisher, hesi- 
tator, non-s'artcr 

To sum up: T he a r t of posi¬ 
tive living consists in having a 
sense of direction, a sense of 
trust, a sense of identity with 
success; m knowing what you 


want; in chalking out a realis¬ 
tic programme of energetic and 
persistent action to get what 
you want; in being optimistic in 
outlook, and it being constantly 
on guaid against negative 
thoughts and negative attitudes. 

This art, like any other art, can¬ 
not be mastered ovei-mght You 
have to practise it until if be¬ 
comes automatic. 

Bigin right now Sink to 
it, and you will make it 

INTELLIGENCE TEST 

5 Being a dwaif he cannot 14, 
reach higher than the 10th 
buiton (This is deductive 
logic, the deduction having 
been drawn fiom the word 
“owarf”.) 

6 I (a), 2 (d), 3 (A). 

7 Tweivc squares and six<een 
triangles 

K 40 yard1 foot (Thesinali 
wuccl will make 22 revolu- 
tioiii wlmst the large is 
linking 7 complete revolu¬ 
tions before their circurn- 
frenecs will have travelled 
the same distance ) 

u 60 (the number m the 
third row is made up by 
taking the number in the 21 
* ccoiki row and subtract- 
ir» thrice the numbei of 
the first iow 69- O v 3) 

r--60 ) 

10 (d) (1914, which was not 

a leap year Others be- 22, 
mg divisible by four, are 
'r*ap years) 

11 50 (3X4- 12, 12x3 - ?3 

3t>, and so on in the bot- 24. 
tom line.) 

12 8 (There are two series 
here, the first begins with 2 
and increases by one at 
cadi step, the second begins 
with 2 and increases by two 
at each step) 

13. (d) (In all thcothers there 
is a block for every straight 
line and a ball for every 
cnivc) 25. 


15 

16 

17 

18 


19 


20 


Are you earnest t Seize this 
very minute/ 

What you can, or dream you 
can, begin it: 

Boldness has genius, power 
and magic m it. 

Only engage and then the 
mind grows heated. 

Begin, and thin the work will 
be completed. 

(Golthe) 

(Contd from page 382) 

(a) S u b e d a r Major (b) 
lluvi'dar Major (r) Naib 
Ri'Jdar (a) Lance Naik 
:e) Sowar. 

t«) ^ (/>) V (<•) J & K. 

(a) F, (b) l-,(i) T 
Biothct iii.il sister. 

(a) Tomb i b) Sated (c) la 
< I) Lie(t ) Apt 

OR\NGL (Ail the other 
won! n tl-elnstgroupstart 
U'd end with a vowel lathe 
second gionp, ORANGEia 
the only wore that con- 
torrns to the pattern ) 

<uj S'a I LION {h) DOG- 
nntic (r) STAGn.de ( d ) 
Comma nDHiR ft) b 
BUIL icnt. 

Boy (I he coded word is 
un>de up by taking two 
tctteis on either side ol the 
lettei to be coded, eg., 
AC—B, NP- 0,dnoXZ«* 
V) 

(a) Cynic (b) Regicide (.•) 
h sinecure (di Cosmopoll 
tan 

(c) 

<a) He can be cuied only 
by a surgical operation. 

(b) 'Is h was runnme across 
the road, a lorry knocked 
him down. (Or) Running 
across the road, he was 
knocked down by a lorry 

(c) The mothei as well at 
her three chddten was 
taken to hospital. 

(d) Never have j seen sue!” 
an intcic a.ng m »tch, 
Mohmder 
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Specially for N.l) A./BanRing 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH 

Look to tlu• answers at the end only after you have yam self solved 
all the question' 

Work asjnst and as larefullv a . you > an 


Correcting Errors 

Q. 1. Spot out the errors 
ia each of the billowing sentences. 
Errors, if any, are only in the 
italicized words. Cnoosc t li c 
correct word out of the alterna¬ 
tives given below. 

1. May I now taki your 
leave. 

(a) take leave I mm yoa 
ib) tike Icc.ve >)l you 

(>) leave ' ou 
(,</' go please 

2. Those two Imdlicis lie 
quarrelling a g i i u, e.,ch one 
wants the <. ike md ueiUu** of 
them have my in uneis— :ln*. 
•ire jlw. ys lighting on. -i u>; v. 

(u) h ul t e ic.i 

( b) has, cu mother 

tc) has, with eidi o her 
h ive, with oneano'I'er 

3. He c onu \ laK oju -i to 

tchool. 

(a) He conics olien I ite to 
school 

(b) fie often comes lair 
to school 

(o He come. late to school 
often 

(J) Olien he comes ' itc *o 
school 

4 You should not h.nc 
violated again a tlu rules 

(a) rules 

{ b ) the rules 

(e) agmist these tule> 

(d) against those rules 

5 Tins horse a; we I' as 
that one art lot s <lc 

(a) are meant 


(/>) ..ic set 
(<) IS 
(./) »siiue 

h I insii'e.l to lia\>' mv 
fee paid 

(tf) oil having 
tA t loi having 
(( J about having 
' I to get 

7 He sneiks is il lie has 
n- ■ me lor a long t mil 
•l mio>v-> 

{!>) kin w 
t il d known 
i' OKI know 

■ No soout» I ,c '.he moe*- 
»> I'm 11, i.f'i. i d t io . 1 -ii 
j.r-eo 

o#) i e 
f" Mi.m iii> 

■ft m 1 Mu 
t dan .he 

1 « m : *i **i >.,• ds Liut'< >, 

bad's 

/i Padi\ neciis ui 1 '" 1 } 

• a) iU( il' ou.ih cumin 1 
O t need >c 1 diy 
■ i * ’• id h. its as cut 

iO H avoids to '■ptak r- 
me 

tu) spe iki: g <o me 
(/>' t.» speak \vi*h me 
(>) to spe ik me 
id) speaking me 

l ! se ot tpp r opnalc Words 

Q. 2 tn each sentence 
below two woids aie missing 
yhl: blank with j dash murk) 
Five ihornalive woids arc given. 
Find out mid tick-mark wl/eh 


two of them would complete(the 
sentence graramat.cally correct. 

1. The doctor auvised him 

to abstain-sii“'>kin>\ because 

it was injurious-Ins health 

(«) from 
(b) of 
(<) for 
(r/i against 
(e) to 

? He was angry-me 

-no reason 

to) to 
t b) ini, 

' 1 > 'rom 
Jt . g tinst 
« 5 t.r 

3. v,.„ '■annnd me-my 

vi< n . e u wh<) ; >id k i«put • 
'on-pr.'cMcil pkcs 

(a i id 

(b) lor 
•< about 
it: icga.ltmg 

(e) witn 

4 tie jumped--ray eng 

»> Jsu.in Ui - tie sii J, t w*ke 

ci trgi —}],- ’ir M ngc.'ients 

u) W.tii 

t/>) on 
U) a’ 

[d) tor 

(0 of 

5 Yve sheltered—t h c 

ram mucaveoverhuna-mosv 

and etcepds 

(a) trim; 

(b) under 

(e) with 
{U) by 
tel below 
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Vtrii Nearest to Meaning 

Q. 3. One of the words 
or phrases given beiow each sen¬ 
tence conveys almost the same 
meaning as the italicized word or 
phrase in the sentence. Tick- 
mark the word or piirase you 
would choose as being nearest in 
meaning. 

1. The did man was can¬ 
tankerous. 

(a) tired 

(b) bad tempered 

(c) very sick 

(d) unslnkable 

2. The man spoke to his 
ion tersely 

(a) quietly and firmly 

(b ) quickly and loudly 

(c) briefly and firmly 

(d) outspokenly 

£ The town was t vac uati J 

t a) destroyed 

(A) completely dug l,i 

(c) had the people f ikeu 
out 

(d) deserted 

4 His wife was contentious. 

, - 

(ft quarrelsome 

(c) resolute 

{d) *elf-'vii!ed 

* Nc oce ...uned »o '* 1 - 
psach the King 

(a) throw fruit at him 

(b) cheer fot him 

(c) accuse him 

Id) threaten him 

Words Opposite in Meaning 

Q. 4. Each question below 
consists of a word followed by 
three numbered words. Choose 
the numbered word which is most 
nearly opposite to the meaning of 
the first word. 

1. Urbane 

(a) rough 

(b) dull 

(c) stupid 

2. Vociferous 

(a) indifferent 

(b) passionless 

(c) quiet 


9. Imposter 

(a) guide 

(b) director 

(c) controller 

4 Maievoient 

(a) tender 

(b) accommodating 

(c) kiud 

3. Scourge 

(a) gloiy 

(b) blessing 
(<) gratitude 

6 Subjugate 

(a) loose 

(b) release 

(c) hberate 

7. Aggravate 

(a) mitigate 

(b) soften 

(c) tcheve 

8. Extravagant 

tut Careful 
fA) tiugal 
tf* temperate 

9 Fritter 
(a) utilize 
(8) retrench 
b) econopiit* 

10. ignore 

(a) urn'empire 

(b) wtudy 

(c) survey 

Q. 5. Read the follo’vir., 
passage carefully noting the num 
bored gaps. 

Democracy means tlie rui. 
of the people as against the rule 
of (1) as against the rule of 
any ( ?) however wise or 
eAncr.cnced tie or she may be 
But ‘ ‘he people” as sucli signily 
an impiecise and indeterminate 
entity 'Ihe> can be articulate 
and uin make tlicir __( i)_ felt 
and get the>r programmes im¬ 
plemented only through a pro¬ 
perly organised and iJn efficient 
political system. The theory of 
democracy itself is vague and 
fragmentary. The most popu¬ 
lar definition of democracy is 
that of President Lincoln . 
“Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,” 


But the mass of people cannot 
(5) ; mob rule inevitably lead* 
to confusion and chaos. 

Choose the most appropriate 
from among the following words 
which could fill the numbered 
gaps in the above passage. 

1. (a) voters 

(b) MLAs 

(c) MPs 

(i d ) people 

2. (a) man 

(b) woman 

(c) individual 

(d) one 

3. (o) strength 

(b) stamina 

(c) power 

(d) presence 

4 (a ) efficient 

(b) dignified 

(e) el iborate 
Id) great 

*■ 'earn 
(6) govei'i 
ic) understand 
td) know 

({'uestl,'t 

». <■'' 2. fet 

3. { ' 4. p?) 

3 6 . 

' ( ) 6 (b ) 

•* (,*l 10. (a) 

(Question 2) 

I fu), (c) 2 ( b), (e) 

J (a), (A) 4 (.), (e) 

5 ( a ), (<) 

(Question 3) 

1. (b) 2 (c) 

3 (e) 4 (b) 

5 (c) 

(Qui soon 4) 

I (a) 2 (c) 

3. (a) 4 (c) 

3 (b) 6 (c) 

7 (a) 8 (b) 

9 (0 10 (a) 

(Question 5) 

I id) 2 (c) 

3. id) 4 (a) 

5. (b) 
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Hanki.i»/Ctni hp«< Defence Siw»lct 
Kxaniinatiof)- 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

/■';* .itcst style of written papers in the rompetitne e t\u 

1 :• writ to Funking Civil and Defence Servo es is bastd on objective -t\pe 


7 /» ’ ;■//< st ons given below ha"c been arranged in three Parts 

1r S'ivs an t,iven at the end of T< st 1 and lest U respet tiul) In 1< st III, 
*n wen arc tjni/i below each question. 


1. Tin ...ntrm *rsul lime 

C;*p"i < - 11 * out on Decem¬ 

ber * f .Oi.t a ,ve'! near 

(a) Kx Prime Ministers 
rcndcnce in New Delhi 
(h) Ind*> G’te, New Delhi 
! t Red ( ort, Delhi 

2. ikWnr'd B'lhards 
tt> ’ *i«i. 'nx'iip *> is 1 cen won b\: 

O') Pot rinse (Fngl.wd) 
, h) Mu. 1 ' icl Feneir > (in.ha) 
<<) WiKon Tones (India) 

t. h» '• * i. to hold the l‘*H? 
WorJo r 'up Hotkey Tourna- 
o'ad 

««i> ("<•< idh. 

,/>'• M »«1 r >s 
T Nev Delhi 
{,/* Bon hw 

4 Vii \ Ann i'Ih u. Iiiili 
vecdt.t No ' u'rr"> p 1 .er has 
reccn'U won .os 

ta) tir-d ! tid' ii. Grand Prix 
bile 

CM svroiv India i Grand 
Piiv title 

(a) third Indian Grand Prix 
tit It 

3 D<vk Cup has ban won 
In December Wi by: 

(a) U S A 

(b) ltd/ 

u) All s'Tali'. 

6 India md the Soviet 
Union have i"ned an agree¬ 
ment lor settlin' up m alumina 
plant et? 


(n) Bhopal (Madhya Pn- 
d, sh) 

f h) Golukonda (Andhra 

Pradesh) 

(»’) Bnpgaloie ( Karnataka * 

7. Inlegi dion of PrinaT 
>** des in India took place in the 
yeir: 

ui) 1947 
\b) N48 
<V> 1950 

K The route tc India 
was his* disniveled in 
(u) 1498 
i/O (49? 

(i) 1S9K 

9 Ptshwa dynas'y was 
1 >' noe 4 by * 
bn SI 11 vap 

t/0 Bilup Vishwa Nath 
1<0 Bap Rao 

sO In the year 1739‘ 

(a) Timui Lang invaded 
Ind; i 

(b) Sid'an Mahmud Ghazni 
attacked India 

p) N.tdir Shah invaded 
India 

11. Brahmo Samaj was 
founded by: 

(a) Dadabha? Naoroji 
(/>) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

(c) Raia Ram Mohan Roy 

12 The President of India 

V 

( a) a member of Parliament 


(b) a meinhei of one of the 
State I uM-l.itures 

to neither a member of 
h di. meld nor of any 
St.dc I s«isljture 

*T The highest unk in the 
InJk.n 11 1 ,n <s 

(at M. i Ger ir.il 
(b) Cierer.il 
\ ieht M >r&h.d 

*4 The 1 i/liest decoiation 
•or > doc,* i -id self sacrifice in 
the Imh. ii Forces is 

’oi ’vJuhi Vjr Chakra 

( b) P irain Vir Chakra 
. A.-ioka Ch.’kia 

*>*'• 'ttennwh means; 

; I'su.b'ished f.w't 
fail,, -i presence 
f r' accoi.bng to fate 

h n.ir> ms'u mean: 

' a) unw. nti’ii 
(bi ..mmal-like 

(c) ud'i equal pace 

i 7 Cvc’oneis: 

(a) a system of wind In 
which the wind blows 
spirally towards a cen- 
tr d region of low pres¬ 
sure. 

( b ) a system of wind in 
which the wind blows 
spirally outwards from 
a central region of high 
pressure. 

(«> a system of wind which 
blows with a terrific 
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Answers 


speed to straight line 
from region of low 
pressure to a region of 
high pressure. 

18. The capital of Malaysia 
is: 

(«i) Male 

(b) Manila 

(c) Kuala Lumpur 

19 Pans is situated on the 
river: 

(a) Tiber 

( b ) Seine 

(c) Danube 

20. Barley requires: 

(a) tool climate 

(b) moist climate 

(c) hot climate 


Answers 


I. 

(c) 


2. 

<h) 

3. 

id) 


4 

(c) 

3. 

(<') 


6. 

(b' 

7. 

(b) 


8. 

(a) 

9. 

( b ) 


10 

( c ) 

11. 

(c) 


12. 

0) 

13. 

(c) 


14 

(b) 

15. 

(a) 


16 

(<■) 

17. 

(a) 


18 

(•') 

IV 

0) 


;o 
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Bank 

2 N n'le tne Pnme Minis¬ 
ter < f Maui thus. 

3. N a m e the Governor 
ct West Bengal. 

4 Who is Chairman oi the 
Railway Board? 

5 Who is the Foreign 
Minister of Nepil ? 

6. Who is Chairman of the 
Public Accounts Committee ? 

7. Dada S a h e b Phalke 
award has recently been award¬ 
ed to-——. 

8. Who won the 1977 
Nobel Prize in Literature ? To 
which country does he belong? 

9. 21-year-old-achieved 

a rare distinction for being the 
youngest captain of the six- 


member Indian women's bad¬ 
minton team for the Uber Cup 
against Malaysia. 

10. All India Inter-Varsity 

Football Championship has 
been won recently by- 

11. Which traditionally 
neutral European country has 
recently taken another step to 
seek membership ot the UNO 

12 Name the Hungaitan- 
born inventoi of the long 
placing record (and the first 
colour television set) killed in a 
tar accident on December 7 

13 It has been decided to 

form a third N ival Command in 
India to be known as- 

14 Which of the under¬ 
mentioned India-built ingates 
was launched in Novembei 1977- 

INS Tar igm, INSDunagiri, 
INS Vindlnagiii, INS Himgm, 
INS Nilgiri 

15 Where is bauxi'e chiefly 
found in India? 

16 Ou which oat* was 
Tripui i placed under Piesidcnt « 
rule ? 

17 Oi. iilch d ite IvianK. 
accuru cjnti into force? 

It! W 'licit of tiic* f 'town*, 
countries line been i IcUcd a< 
non-permanem mcmbeis ot the 
Security Council toi a too eai 
tenn beginning January 1, P>78? 

Pakistan, Czechoslovak! i, 

India, Kuwait, Japan, Boli¬ 
via, Vietnam, Gabon, Dji- 

Douti 

19 I he President ot India 

has recently appointed Shn- 

as Chancellor of the Jawahar 
Lai Nehru University. 

20 -1 as been awaiucd 

the Lenin Peace Prize for 1977 

21. -has retained the 

title in the Asian Youth Basket¬ 
ball Championship held at Ku¬ 
wait on October 16 beating-. 

22. -has been appointed, 

Governor of Goa, Daman and 

Diu. 


1. M Narasimhan 

2 Sir Seevvoosagar Ram- 
goolam 

3 r N Singh 

4 K S Rajan 

5. Krishna Raj Aryai 

6. CM Stephen 

/ Kanan Devi 

8 Vicente Aleixandrej 
Spain 

9. Ami Ghia 

10 C ilci.tra University 

11 Swi # i.erland 

12. Dr Peter Ca r> Goldmarlc 

13. Southern Naval Com¬ 
mand 

14 INS Vindhyjgtn 

15 Visakhapatuum district 
of Andhr • Pradesh 

16 November 5, 1977 

17 November 5, 1977 

18 Czechoslovakia, Kuwaiti 
Bolivia, Cr ibon 

19. Moraip Ucsai 

20. Ag< stun o Ne»o, Prcil- 
dent of Ango! i 

21 7 he Philippines, China 

22 Col Pi it, p Singh Gill 

lest HI 

VVhat has hi .*ii an out- 
k Muni even* u> i.no.irtanec 
o,. r !'ii. N»v»n»hii P>/7 in the 
hislar’, of Mid i.v. 1 ad 

\ns. President Anwar 
Si !*t’s vi.it to Israc* to help 
bring peace in the legion Pre¬ 
sident S.i-t it is the lust Arab 
leader ever to visit the Jewish 
State (Israel) 

2 Name a nv t hree items of 
the nature of consumer goods 
which are to be set apart for 
exclusive development in the 
decentralised sector according 
to the Janata Party’s document 
on ec onomic policy. 

Ana. Soap, Weaving, Foot¬ 
wear. 

3. Which regional politi¬ 
cal party returned to power in 
Nagaland m the elections held 
there recently ? 
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Abb . United Democratic 
Front (U.D F) Kicked by the 
/anata Party 

4. What are the broad ob¬ 
jectives of integrated rural deve¬ 
lopment programme? 

Am. The broad objectives 
of integrated rural development 
programme are 

(1) to provide lull.ind gain¬ 
ful employment, (?) to achieve 
at least 50 per cent inciease in 
agricultural production, (v) to 
revive traditional rural indus¬ 
tries and trades, (4) to set up 
cottage, small-scale and ugro- 
based industries and ancillary 
industries, (5) lull development 
of local resources. 

Within 5 kms of each vil¬ 
lage will be a focal point with 
the following majoi facilities* 

Phase 1 (1) branch ot a 

Bank, (2) ict.iil shop lor sup 
plying agriculture inputs and 
consumeis essential commodi¬ 
ties, (3) agro service centic ofler- 
Ing hiring arid repair facilities. 
(4) maikctmg yard, (5) diesel/ 
petrol pump, (6) post ollice witt 
telephone facilities, (7) civu 
hospital, (8) vctennary dispen 
sary; (9) A model high school 
(10) provision of transport fad 
Hties. 

Phase 1/ (l) agro-b..se*i 

Industries (for processing agr<* 
products), (2) cold storage, (3) 
extension of shopping complex, 
(4) water supply, (5) impiove- 
ment in environment..l sanita¬ 
tion, (6) community ccntre-cum- 
hbrary with radio ..nd T V ; 
(7) children’s park, (8) stadium/ 
open air theatrc/cinema 

5. Name the scientist who 
has been awarded the 1977 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry What 
U his great contribution ? 

Am. Professor Ilya Prigo- 
gineofthe Free University Press, 
Brussel {Belgium). 

The great contribution of 
Prigogtne to thermodynamic 
theory is hit successful extension 
«f it to systems which are far 

39# 


from thermodynamic equili¬ 
brium He ! as demonstrated 
that a new form of ordeied struc¬ 
tures can exist under such con¬ 
ditions and ha-* given them the 
name “dissipativestructures'’ to 
stress that they can onlv exist in 
conjunction with their environ¬ 
ment 

ft Who founded Amnesty 
fnlcinatnm. I and when '* Why 
was it in the news recently ? 
What is the main object .4 thi-> 
Organisation ’’ W li <> is Sec¬ 
retary Ciuiu.il of the Amnesty 
International n 

4 ns. Auincav Interna¬ 
tional had Iicc n foundci \v fv*r 
Peter Uuiuison, a Loial* law 
yei in M.” I9<>l It \v s in the 
news having been ..van id the 
1977 Nobel Pn/e bw pc.-cc 
The niL'..nix, >ion ..ivex pi ic i- 
cal, luini.i.utai'in ..nd inij* 1 1* * 1 
sipno.t to people * si IK I 
bu. 1 1 e of t lu i r .uil, n I. leio 
or^nbnc.ilbelief 1 .i.ovidi*’’ ev 
hau ncdher u*u! in .id uc u 
violence 

N'r M i,a t unals is the 
Qigams .lion's Seu clary Cien 
er.il in London 

7 Name the i a o won < a of 

N irtheru 'id in' v.* i. h 
been aw - ■ <,u.: 'la- N ! * 

»Vaco Pm e icccnt'v V\\ ■■ *. >vl 
tbev none >o deserve tbi- I'm ** 

/Uis. Tin i aic Mi* Ik'iV 
Williams 1 14) old Mbs Malicad 
Cotngan (24) Ilie-e i\\o Ro¬ 
man Catholic wot len li.nl 1 iun- 
ihul 'he IV ice Movement m 
Northern I •■eland in Ancust 
1976 “They cted from a deep 
conviction tbit the individual 
person can m. he a meaningful 
contribution toi |.i.ce through 
constructive lonuM ition v orh. 
Thtn initiative j *vcd tiiL w y 
for the strong legist, nee against 
violence and misuse of power 
which was picsent m broad cir¬ 
cles of the people ” 

8 W ha t d oes W1PO men n '> 
Where is its headquartei s’> What 
is its connection with the 
U.N O. ? What are its mam 


objectives ? What Is Its mem¬ 
bership ’ Which country has 
recently been barred for its 
membership ? 

Ans. WIPO means “World 
intellectual Property Organisa¬ 
tion” Its headquarter is at 
Geneva WIPO had become a 
specialized agency of the UNO 
on December 17, 1974. 

WIPO is concerned with the 
pi ot eei ion of inversions, trade 
marks, industrial designs, trade 
n;.me\ copyright o{ literary and 
arti^t'c works—the right of 
transition, broadcast, repio- 
ductio.i etc. 

A it January 1977, 
WIPO had 73 member-states 
(including the socialist states 
except China and Albania). 

WIPO is reported to have 
decided on September 30, 1977 
*o c.pe! South Alnca ‘lorn its 
membership 

9 Describe briefly the five 
nnr.uplts evolved for iht Janata 
Party’s taxation po'icV 

Am. The fr e principles 
nvolvcd for the Government's 
‘..nation policy are (l) Jncrens 
pi public expendunre must 
m.cevviiate increased public in 
come Fhc peog'e of the ccon 
!ty, the'clorc, have to i.cccpt the 
b mien ol higher t.ix.ition need¬ 
ed for investment to the future; 
(2) The tax ition policy must 
simultaneously aim at redistri¬ 
butive justice and must take into 
consulci.ition the capacity to 
p iy * (1) Taxes should be easy to 
collect ..nd it should be easy 
for tbe tax-payer to know what 
he has to pay There is urgent 
need for the simplification and 
rationalisation of the tax ad¬ 
ministration, (4) Taxes must 
have an m-built growth poten¬ 
tial and inherent buoyancy; and 
(5) Tbe taxation policy must aim 
it stimulating national growth 
and must encourage production, 
demand and consumption 
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Objective-Type Tests 

s CI fcMCE 


I Fluorescence is the pro¬ 
cess m which substances absorb * 

(a) visible light and also 
give off visible light 

f b ) visible light and gi\e 
oil ultraviolet light 

(c) ultra violet light .hi. I 
give off ultra violei 
light 

(d) ultra violet light and 
give oil \isible light 

2. If two sounds heard 0 
the same lime and place have 
the same wave-length, the* must 
nave the same: 

(<i) amplitude 

( b) fiequcncy 
It’) quality 

(i d ) loudness 

3. Mereurv is used in iher 
mometers oecause It • 

(a) is heavy 
(.6) is a liquid 

t>) expands untfoimlv 
*•. J ) is a metal 

4 The combin tion >f a 
r ei glass plate and a blue ox 
plate will transmit; 

(t») virtu tt'y no l»glit 

(b) red light 
(Vi blue light 
(d) gieen light 

3 The colour ot an anque 
■•bjcct is tfie colour of V i i>ht 
*hat it: 

(a) emus 
0) absorbs 
(t) reflects 
(d) refracts 

6 Hardness in steel m.t\ 
be varied by. 

(a) casting 

(b) forging 

(c) tampering 

(d) welding 

Wrought ironcanno* be* 

(a) hammered 

(b) cast 


(c) welded 

(d) drawn into wires 

8 An element common to 
br >$s and hr<m/e is: 


(u) 

copper 

(b) 

/I IlC 

(O 

un 

id) 

nickel 

h 

\n urc ihat docs not 

com. u> 

i in i> 

(i) 

. homatiie 

\b) 

ixaiciue 

(' ; 

i h.gncutc 

(■/) 

i iu:ante 

10 

I’eicoiit.'gc ol argon in 

ur «x aboni 

iu) 

I'd per cent 

hi 

i pci tent 

,) 

0 1 ;*c*i ' out 

• 

math h ss Ti>..n 0 1 
,»er « i.i 

> A 

1 he heart: 

,‘i) 

.1 Ui tests 

b' 

■ ..as while you sleep 

< 1 

it,u between beats 

! 

. •>.. tan it.# periods of 
’ 11 e 

12. 

gam. 

In the liver, blood may 

U'l 

icd cells 

(/;) while cells 

(t) hormones 

(d) glucose 

13 

! In four-chambered 

hi >i 1 . found in. 

v u) 

h • and mammals 

W) 

ouds and mammals 

(■) 

• iiV'iubians and birds 

Ui 

.'.'ij.hibi.iijs end rep- 


tiles 


14 Bacteria are usually 
Jassihcd as 

(a) animals 

( b ) miner ds 
M plants 
(</> viruses 

15 A plant known for 
ahilit> to digest insects is the: 


(а) rose 

(б) clover 

(c) venus’s flytrap 

(d) liverwort 

16. After birth, It is be¬ 
lieved that the body is no 
longer able to torm: 

(a) bone cells 

(b) uerve cells 

(c) red blood cells 
(</) skin cells 

17 The hormone insulin, 
which is used in treating dia¬ 
betes, was discovered by: 

(a) Hooke 

(b) Brown 

(i) Sclileiden and Schwanu 

(d) Banting and Best 

18. The per cent of glucose 
present m normal urine is: 

0») o 1% 

(6) 2% 

U') 95% 

(d) 0% 

19 A concentration of 
0 1 % glucose in urine might be 
a symptom of: 

(a) cretinism 

(b) diabetes 
(cj rickets 
(d) scurvy 

20 A hyperthyroid con¬ 
dition is usually associated with: 

(a) mental retardation 
lb) high blood sugar 

(c) increased metabolism 

( d) low blood pressure 

21 The number of stan¬ 
dard lime zones in the entire 
world is: 

(a) 12 

(b) 24 

(c) 36 
Id) 360 

22. The time needed for the 
moon to go through a complete 
cycle of phases is: 

(«) 31 days 
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,'.j| 49$ via/* 

1/) 274 <l.i\ s 
ill) 3,1 d *VS 

>, l |,ii .sc of the moon 
during oi' ei iir*e of Hie sjn is: 

(a) I. ;l 

( h1 I. ill 
1(1 1 ’\/ 

III) 1 i , 1 1.1 sc 
j 1 1 1 1 n 'ii b«-r ol c ir'h- 

CJil.ikv ' *" '‘ r * • ‘ '' > e ‘ ir ,s 

a born 

./) 

1 1 * 

<) 1 >•' 

(«/* ’>'>(1 

’- i,. nine locks belong 

to wb, i> •>* 1 1 follow >ni 'oek 
types ’ 

I ignccii* 

( k ) n.u limit pt 1 ’« 
f<l su'.iineiit.o.y 

• ,'i I).- 1 . 1 1 be 

Increases (I) Decreases (D) 
Remain 1 the same (RS> 

2<> if 1 IujjS 1 'iig ihliejfcd, 
(t: iionefei wiP 

t a) rern on flic s.mit 
ih) n> ic.ise slightly 
v ; dvMiMse slightly 

27 Wiicn.i person smokes, 
hid 1 Od piCsMitr is likely !o: 

(ci) increase 
decicuse 

(c) ren*..iti the same 

28 As the vcloo'y of a 
pp,r lncit ses, ns mass. 

(a) increases 

( b ) decree’ei 

(r) icmaMo t lie same 

29 As the anu unt of 
parental care provided tor the 
/ounj- increases, U c number of 
eggs produced 

(</) increases 
(/») decreases 

( l ) remains the same 

30. If see Is, rather than 
grafts are useo *0 develop an 
apple oieh ml. the mosnevt for 
a profitable crop 

(а) inueis. s 

(б) decreases 

(c) rei- 01 .s die same 


Explain 

H What kind of trick 
mmoi piulucesa short, flatten¬ 
ed im..gc 7 

32 Ixplain why the fol¬ 
lowing appear red ( a ) glowing 
1 h. ;co 1 f/>) a 1 if c bury (<) 
obiects viewed tluough red 
gl sse> 

Wlr, docs a spinning 
I' »c 1 H 'i.ivcl in a shplitly 

rii.. ,i p i*l '» 

I* ffmv vh>es tiie moion 
of the p! net c o (let fiom tli.i. of 
tfe c. j 11 ’’ 

**> Ho\ does a rocVet 
tnviii. > 1 x 1 ne 

i d I hi the blank* 

3t> (d) 1 ho proper amount 

of cj cimn oi the bloo .1 is m.un- 
t nneu n\ a liormone secreted by 
-tilands. 

(/)) A gene ra I name for 
pi mis 1 hat have no roots leaves, 
01 Mvirus is-. 

(i ' iVulk is irridiatcd prin¬ 
cipals 10 mere iso its content of 
vnaiinn- 

(ih The citric acid cycle was 
wot ked out by-. 

11 ') I he blood circuit through 
the musculai lieait wall i c called 
*ht-< trculation. 

Test your knowledge 

37 We simplify the study 
ot plants by grouping them ac- 
cotuing to similar structuresand 
functions The four main 
groups of pi mts are l 7 
f , and 7 . Those plants 
wall no true roots or leave-* are 
2- . They can make their own 
food because they conlam 3 
Plants that cannot make their 
own food arc called 4 . When 
such a plant gets its tood fiem 
a living thing it is known as a 

5 IF its food is obtained from 
.1 iicau organism, the plant is a 

fi . Molds grow fiom _J 
found almost eveiywhere As 
the mold grows, it sends out 
tmv tubc-like structures called 

6 and root-hke processes cal¬ 


led 9 Not all molds are 
harmful. From one kind of 

mold, we get thediug_ 10 . 

Verst plants can change sugar to 

carbon dioxidcanu_ U_ This 

process is called 12 . 

Sc’cntific Ahhrcviations 
ard Vocabulary 

^ (.<) SCllfiA (/>) FLIP (c) 

PBI ( 1 /) Ivin u.-ph (t Ipsychio- 
meter 


Answers 


1 

Ui) 

0 '> 

*- 

(b) 

3 

(< ) 

h 

(a) 

5 

( 1 ) 

6 

(c) 

7 

I*) 

X 

(a) 

9 

( f>) 

10 

< M 

11 

<«) 

p 

(./) 

13 

ih) 

14 

(c) 

15 

(< > 

1(> 

ih) 

17 

Uh 

IS 

ill) 

19 

ih) 

20 

(h) 

21 

ih) 

22 

(A> 

°3 


24 

id) 

25 

( a) 

26 

ib) 

27 

(il) 

28. 

(a) 

29 

(A) 

30 

(A) 


31 A nnrror in which the 
reflecting surface is a portion of 
the outer surface of a right cir¬ 
cular cylinder whose axis it 
horizontal 

32 (j) Emits red light ( b) 
Reflects red light ( 1 ) Transmit 1 
only red light. 

33 The air spins with the 
ball, on one s»de increasing pres¬ 
sure, on lhe other s«de decreas¬ 
ing pressure The pressure 
difference produces the curved 
path. 

34. The planets follow 
independent paths which differ 
from of her planets and the star 
background This is the basis 
for the name “wanderer”. 

35. Gases given off by 
burning fuel in a closed container 
would exert pressures in all 
directions. The hot gases es¬ 
cape through an exhaust noz¬ 
zle Pressure on the front of 
the engine is then no longer 
balanced toward the rear and 
the rocket is pushed forward. 

- (Contd on page 39fy 
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Paragrap h Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
htgher-giade competitive examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs . Some 
examples are given hereunder. 


When money speaks, truth 
keeps silent. 

In one of his plays Mohire 
h.is shown a corrupt magistiate 
cilhng foi spectacles whenever 
a pehtion conies before him 
Those who understand him pin 
a dollar-note to the petition and 
the same is immediately granted. 
Money is the weightiest argu¬ 
ment with this magistrate r it her 
it out-wcighs all arguments 
taken together. The mediaeval 
chuichsold indulgences whereby 
a man could have ill bis sms 
forgiven and go straight to 
heaven Shaw has aptly de¬ 
signated present-day democracy 
as Plutouacy wherein money 
talks, money prints, money 
broadcasts, money reigns Even 
in the held of commerce as 
recent history has shown, the 
device of pay-offs is being in¬ 
creasingly resorted to N‘>**he 
quality of goods bu< the amount 
of bribe given to the big bosses 
will decide the fate of the tender 
or the quotation. A man who 
is furnished with irgumentsfrom 
the mint will convince his anta¬ 
gonist much sooner than one 
who draws them from reason 
and philosophy. Gold is a 
wonderful clearer of the under¬ 
standing; it dissipates every 
doubt and scruple in an instant, 
accommodates itself to the 
nearest capacities; silences the 
loud and clamorous and cringes 
over the most obstinate and 
inflexible There is no fence or 
fortress against an ass laden 
with gold 


Etery mao meets his Water¬ 
loo at last. 

It w.'s given to no man to 
cany lus ambition into the next 
world. The tragedy of ambition 
must be exhibited on this stage 
called earth The irony is that 
nun after man has repeated the 
same folly They mount, they 
shine, evaporate and fall. This 
is the state of man: today he 
puts forth *he tender leaves of 
hopes; tomorrow blossoms and 
bean his blushing honours thick 
upon him; the third day comes 
a frost, f> killing frost, and when 
hr thinks full surely his great¬ 
ness is <1 ripening, nips his root 
and then he falls Alexander 
started from Macedon on a 
world-conquest When the Per¬ 
sian King Darms fell. Alexander 
was puffed up with lus vinory 
Soon, however, his armies 
caught a tartar in the Indian 
Porus and had to beat a 
hasty retreat. The crest-fallen 
Alexander died on the way back 
Caesai in the fullness of his pride 
exclaimed on conquering 
Albion, “I came, I saw, 1 con¬ 
quered ” But this Caesar who 
considered himself a colossus 
was assassinated by his senators 
He left the name at which the 
world grew pale to point a 
moral or adorn a tale For 
Napoleon the word 
“impossible” was written in the 
dictionary of fools His steam¬ 
roller flittened all resistance. 
But a time came, even for this 
steam-roller, when he was clap¬ 
ped in the prison at St Helena to 
languish and to die. unwept, un¬ 
honoured and unsung. 


Crime is a product of social 
excess. 

in his book Erewhon Samul 
Butler has described an island 
where the criminal is sent to 
hospital while a sick man is 
clapped in prison And the 
treatment is not wholly fantastic. 
The criminal deserves sympathy 
and understanding rather than 
hatred He is *he unfortunate 
victim of circumstances The 
criminal in Les Miserables of 
Victor Hugo steals a loaf of 
bread because he .nd his sister 
have been starvin'* tor A w« *ri 
end For 'his offence he is sent 
to jail It i, nothing short of 
cross cruelty on »he part of 
society to cieatc circumstances 
compulsive in their very nature 
and then to pen.disc ‘he person 
What is really needed is social 
justice so that a <crt.iin mini¬ 
mum is guaranteed to every 
citi/en Why should >nv one 
go about naked or retire to his 
bed with a hungiv stomach For 
centuries this poverty has been 
blamed on fate, the deeds in a 
previous birth or births We 
are no longer prepared to sub¬ 
scribe to this facile explanation. 
The fault is not in the stars but 
in ourselves th at we are under¬ 
lings. The way cf religion is 
charity so that we shake the 
‘superllux to the wretches and 
show the heavens more just ’ 
This will touch only the fringe 
of the problem Social justice 
is the right way to ameliorate 
.'nd thereby to reduce the inci¬ 
dence of ciime. 
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Gandhian Thought 



On Promotion of Cottage Industries 

"I do not t' I’c tnat industrialization is necessary 
n any t.asc for any \.ountr\ It is much less sn for India, 
bidet d f behest that mdipendent India icv only discharge 
fur duty tow aids a groaning world by adopt, ng a .simple 
but t tumbled life, by dtwloping her thousands of cottages 
•ird I'", ng • t n> c i ’ th *' * ' • i ’’ 


Having identified himself 
complctelv w’li the toiling 
m.iw s ol lilt 1 ’., living .u Hu. 
protest ol Ins to mil vincn lived 
G.iiullii)i li.d imbibed a r.ue 
msigl.t into Mil < i ono.nic pio- 
hleim I icing I lie count ly He 
re i! .e.l lliat 11 -e .--i 1 India lived 
in its 700 000 \ill i* md in> 
sUieme of industrial'/ dion 
which ipno co i lie village-people 
was bound u* pio.e unsuit .blc 
tor her 

D,i', led t>v l he < movements 
ofhighh nidus 1 1 i.ih/c • socci'C-. 
in the Wed \,e .re .cry min h 
prone to b'.tally toll w m then 
le id, ig.vuing the diirererv es in 
social eoiiditions pievuhn; in 
t|u>,e counMics tin the one hand 
and lad. i on the ofu" 1 \ei 
sinte Mu mduslnal .evolution 
begin in i uropt, louutne. in 
the west hive '.evil ei dually 
reducing *lie horns ol \,.uk in 
then I. ctorn s at d mills s. (| at 
the In t.len >t d.i dgu_. could be 
icdaecd .uid hura.n <" istence 
madi cnpvuble with more uid 
more leisuie mid or. m to uti¬ 
lize i. But Gnndiuji clearly 
saw that “The piohhm with us 
is not hov 0 hud't i aire for the 
tcenvng millions ml. bifii.g our 
vilhjes Hit pr. hic.a is how 
to ut'hze then i t'v I i ns, wl u.h 
are equ. I *o tlie working d.iys 
of sot .no' " ' ' Mi.’ tr.r" 

In G n.dun s opinion 
meth.Mu/a i >n o. I rg e-scale 
industri ih/atn.n was good only 


when the hands were too lev. 
lor the woik intended *o b< 
accomplished But lie consider¬ 
ed it an unmitigated i\il for 
countnes like India where there 
was nioie hands than requited 
loi ilie w'ork It is not difii- 
ci' 1 ' ti see that the view has :i 
vci, sound logical basis Indus 
tii.diy .non or large-scale mecha- 
m/ation can be accepted on'v in 
.o i ir a- m can contribute to the 
genual welfare and happiness 
o* the citizens if is not an end 
in itself aad 1 nnot urtairly be 
al'ov’d to en’er into compcti- 
.ion with m >n who r ni -* *»Vv»v« 
tome first ini' soccd cistern 
being evolved to make life moie 
giaceful mil dignified foi h.m 

Gandhiji’s critics pointed 
out to him that industuahsed 
communities like the IJSA, 
new inventions * nd mechanized 
meansofproduetionhad enabled 
ever, American to have thirty 
thi.v slaves His reply vv. s!hat 
in tase the experiment v < s tried 
a- Indi.. it would tlurty-threc 
times enslave ever' mluibilant of 
the country instead of giving 
everyone thirty Miree slaves His 
a ii" invent wastha* if every mill- 
worker did the work of ten 
labourers doing the same work 
in then viH iges, he deprived ten 
fellow-v illagcs ol their means of 
livelihood and «xposed them to 
want -md misery He -var not 
in favoui of setting up more and 


more spinning and weaving mills 
because they deprived the vil¬ 
lagers of their means of liveli¬ 
hood He would not ucctpt 
the answer licit such mills turned 
out cheaper and better cloth 
He said, “Tor, if they have dis¬ 
placed thousands of workers, 
the cheapest irull-cloth is dearer 
than the, deaiest Kludi woven 
ir> villages ” He wn* firmly of 
the view tip* industrialization 
on a irass sc Me would neces¬ 
sarily lead to passive or active 
exploitation of the villages us the 
element? of competdior. and 
mail.'" , ipg..i me nv play. 

Therefore, lie repeatedly em¬ 
phasized the need to make the 
villages self-contained ard self- 
sulhcicnt, and for that purpose 
advocated promotion and pro¬ 
pagation of cottage industries 
He saw this is the only way in 
which *> balance could beachiev- 
ed and maintained in the supply 
of and demand for labour, and 
*he only means of eliminating 
wasteful expenditure ir trans¬ 
port at.on n n d marketing of 
goods. Provided the essential 
character of cottage industries 
viz , their strictly utilitarian and 
self-contained nature was main¬ 
tained. he was not rverse to 
villagers using even the modern 
machines and fools that they 
can make and afford. 
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best rider and Harpreet of Pun¬ 
jab became the best rider among 
boys under 16 and 18. 

The most outstanding per¬ 
formance m the sections for 
girls under 16 and 18 was Miss 
Amrif Grcwal of Punjab who 
created five national records. 


BASKETBALL 

Junior National Champion¬ 
ships: Chandigarh scored an 
upset victory in the bovs’ section 
of the Tumor National Basket¬ 
ball Championships when they 
defeated Maharashtra, the hol¬ 
lers, bv 93 points to 77 at 
Trichur on November 14 Tamil 
Nadu finished third with a 82- 
48 win over Andhra Pradesh 

Maharashtra triumphed in 
.he final of the "ills’ section 
beating Punjab by 57 noinfs to 
36 Kerala came 'bird heating 
Bengal by 47 points to 45 


BILLIARDS 

World Crown: After i 
> er*e-wracking fin il session, 
dK.nael Ferreira of India -von 
the Work! Bilh irds Chamf 1011 - 
-hip, defeating Bob Close of 
• ai'lind by a nanovv m Tgm 
'>1 119 points p Melbourne on 
November 29 PievioasK, 'his 
utle h id been won by an Indian, 
Wilson Tones twice in 1958 and 
1964 

iCUIUS 

Fcrr< iru 2,683 (highest 
breaks 176 147, 140, 1 32 122, 
108) 

Clost- 2,564 (highest 
bieaks 231, 183, 136, 123. 171. 
103) 


BRIDGE 

Far East Tournament: India 
merged champions m the 21 st 
Far East Bridge Tournament at 
Manila on November 11 India 
must retain the tit’e iq New 
Delhi next yeai to be able to 
represent the Zone in the Ber¬ 
muda Bowl Tournament in 
1979. 


CHESS 

Asian Team Championship* 
Philippines, with 30$ points, 
came on top in the Asian Team 
C Ii e s s Championship which 
concluded at Auckland on No¬ 
vember 27 They were fofiow- 
ed by China (26$) and Indonesia 
(23$) India, wi*h 15$ points, 
finished seventh in the 10 
nation competition 

CRICKET 

Australia-India Test: Des¬ 
pite a gilhnt 113 by Sunil 
Gavaskar, India lost the first 
Test m.dch to Austriha by 16 
runs in a gripping finish at 
Brisbane on Du ember 6 This 
was Gavaskar's first century 
a" iinst Austriha and his 11th 
overall 

Scours* 

Au\trnl'u 166 (P I ohc\ 
87, BS Bedi five for 55) a no 
327 (Bob Simpson 89, Madan 
! al, live for 7,> ) 

hnha 153 (D Vcnesarkai 
48 V Claike, four for 46, r l 
Mann, three for 12, T Thomp¬ 
son, three for 53) and 324 (S 
Gavaskar 113, J Thompson, 
four for 76, V Clarke, four lor 
101 ) 

CYCLING 

National Junior and A.I. 
lute r-State Championships: 
Orissa’s Miss Minoti Mahapati i 
was adjudged the best woman 
rider m the XI National Junior 
and first All-India In'er-State 
Cycling Championships which 
concluded at Patiala on Novem¬ 
ber 18 She made a clean 
sweep of all the five titles 

In the men’s section, Avtar 
Singh of Bihar was declared flip 


The overall championship 
for tumors m both boys’ and 
girls’ section was won by Pun¬ 
jab while the Inter-State teim 
Pfe wen 1 to Bihar in the men’s 
section and 'o Orissi in the wo¬ 
men’s section 

FOOTBAT L 

Rovers Cup: C a I c u 11 a "s 
M.du’ii Baean w.m the Rovers 
Cup F<>( tbaII Tournament for 
the eighth time beating Bom¬ 
bay'*- Tata Sports Club 2-1 in 
the r< nl.ivrd fin a* at Bombavon 
December 13 

Mohun Bat\.n last w*on this 
cup ig 1976 T.i*.i wnc in the 
final for the thud time They 
had finished runm ts-up to Cal- 
( ut'a’s Tasi Bcng.d and Gi a’s 
IX mpo -\irher 

Suhroto C’lip Making <heir 
lust appeal nice m ’lie final, 
Adaish Seva Vidv ti..va. Vara 
n.isi, "on the ^ubi-rto Mi.khcr- 
,cc f’ootba 1 ! Cup defe fine Gov¬ 
ernment f I ig 6e r Secondary 
School, C.o* Nuobar bv one 
>’Oal to ml it New Delhi on 
N wcinh *r "*3 Ihe losers had 
been chammom twice before 
and had be e n |oint winners 
once 

GO I F 

Simian Singh turns Profes*- 
sional: ( 1 arini« aril’s 44-year- 
old golfing him, announced on 
December 5 'hat lie had decid¬ 
ed to tmn a profession il Hcis 
the first go'fcr m the country to 
make tins sport his career. 
Participation m the amateur 
tournaments, he said, cost him 
heavily He, therefore, decided 
“to make golf pav for itself” 

National Title * Vikramjit 
Sui'ih of Delhi regained the title 
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in the National Golf Cham¬ 
pionship which [concluded at 
New Delhi on Novembci 20. 
He Mulched the crown from 
Alum Singh with a 6 and 5 
victory in the final Previously, 
he had won the championship 
thrice, the last being three years 
ago 

D.C.M. Open Tournament: 
Keen competition marked the 
D C M Open Golf Tournament 
which concluded in a victors for 
Delhi’s Vikramiit Singh who 
rounded oil with a total of 296 
Simran Smith of Chand’garh 
shaied the second position with 
Roldas Singh, a youne caddy, 
both hnishimt with totals of 298 


HOCKEY 

World Cup. I nd i a, the 
holders, have been drawn in 
Pool-A of the fourth World Cup 
Hockey Tournament, to be held 
at Buenos Aires in March 1978 
The otheis in this pool aie 
Australia. Belgium, rn°Imd, 
Canada, Poland and West Ger¬ 
many Pool-B comprises Ar- 
gentini, Holland, Iceland, ltalv, 
Malaysia, Pakistan and Spain 

Junior Nehru Tournament: 

St.ite Subsidised School, Khemti 
(Bihar) ictamed the title in the 
Junior Nehru Hockev Tourna¬ 
ment defeating West German 
National Schools team, 1-0, in 
the final .it New Delhi on No¬ 
vembci 14 

Women’s World Cup: The 
third World Cup Women’s 
Hockey Championship will be 
held at Madrid (Spaith in Sep¬ 
tember 1978, accordmg to a 
statement at Jaipur on Novem¬ 
ber 22 by Mrs Rcena Mukher- 
tee. President of the All-India 
Women’s Hockey Association. 
The honour of holding the 
championship at Jaipur from 
January 7, 1978, had been given 
to India but. owing to a delayed 
clearance by the Union Educa¬ 
tion Ministry, the international 
body chanced the venue of the 
competition 


POWERLIFTING 

National Championships: The 
holders, Maharashtra, retained 
the team title in the second Na¬ 
tional Powerlifting Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Jabal¬ 
pur on November 21. Maha¬ 
rashtra collected 98 points and 
were followed by Karnataka 
with 71 

TENNIS 

Indian Grard I'nx: Vpay 
Amnthraj of India, seeded No 
2, won the Indi.in Grand Pnx 
Tennis Tournament at Bombay 
on December 4 aftei a scintillat¬ 
ing tussle with the third-seed 
American left-hander Terry 
Moore, bv 7-6, 6-4 This was 
Vijay’s third win in the Grand 
Prix, the previous being at New 
Delhi in 1973 and at Calcutta 
in 1975 

Third-seeded Americans 
Mike Cahill and Terry Moore 
won the doubles beating Jasjit 
Singh ( India) and Marcelo Lara 
(Me\uo), 6-7, 6-4, 6-4. 

Davis Cup: Australia re¬ 
gained the Davis Cup at Sydney 
on Deiembu 4 when they de¬ 
feated It dv, the holders, by 
three matches to one The 
fifth match was abandoned 

This was lor the 25th time 
that Australi i had won the 
coveted Cup. started m 1900 

Risiu is 

Smiles Tony Roche (Aus¬ 
tralia) beat Adriano Pannatta, 
6-3, 6-4, 6-4, John Alcxandei 
(Aintmlu.) beat Corraoa B.11.17- 
/utti, 6-2, 8-6. 4-6, 6-2, John 
Alexander (Australia) beat Ad¬ 
riano Pannatt.i, 6-4, 4-6, 2-6, 
8-6, 11-9, Tonv Roche (Austra¬ 
lia) vs Carraoa Barazzutti, 
12-12 (unfinished). 

Doubles Adriano Pan 
natta and Paulo Bertolucci 
(ltalv) beat John Alexander and 
Phil Dent, 6-4, 6-4, 7-5 

Davis Cup Asian Zone semi¬ 
finals: India sailed into tbe 
Davis Cup Asian Zone semi¬ 


finals played at Coimbatore 
when thJr leading doubles pair 
Vijay and Annnd Amrithraj 
scoieda6-l, 6-3, 8-6 win on 
December 12 over the South 
Korean combination of Ju 
Chang Nam and Kim Bang 
Scok in 77 minutes India is 
to play .New Zealand in the next 
round at New Delhi in the third 
week of January 


VOLJTA BALL 

Men’s World Cup: The 
Soviet Umon won the men’s 
VoPe>ball World Cup at Tokyo 
on November 29 defeating Japan 
by 15-6, 15-2, 15-10 in the final. 
Cuba, who beat Poland, 15-13, 
15-6, 17-15, won the bronze 
medal. 

Inter-Varsity Women's 
Championship* Finishing at the 
head of the league, Kerala won 
the Intei-Varsitj Women’s Vol¬ 
leyball C hampionship at Mad¬ 
ras on Novcmbei 29 Calicut 
University, the holders, finished 
third. 

Objective-Type Tests 
Science 

{Contil frompagi 39?) 

36. (uf parathyroid (/>)thal- 
lophvles (c) D (iD Hans Kreles 
(<•) Cotonary 

37 1. algae and fungi, 

mosses, ferns, seed bearing 
plants 2 algae 3 chloro¬ 
phyll 4 fungi 5 parasite 6 
saprophyte 7 spores 8 hyphae 
9 rhi/ouls 10 penicillin 11 
alcohol 12 fermentation 

38. (a) S e 1 f-contamed 
under-water breathing apparatus, 

(b) Floating Instrumental 
platform. 

(e) Protein bound iodine. 

(d) Large-driving vessel to 
explore ocean floors. 

(e) A device used to measure 
relative himidity 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


AWARDS 

Jnanpith Award: Mrs Axha- 
purna Devi, the Bengali rove- 
list, has won the 12th Jnanpith 
Literary Award announced on 
Deccmbei 15 

Her novel ‘ Prathama Pia- 
tishruti” has been adjudged the 
best creative Indian hleiary 
workot the puiod 1960-69. 

Awards to Agri-Expo pavilions 

The pavilions of Sikkim, the 
Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, Minis!ly of Agri¬ 
culture and Irrigation and the 
USSR have won the coveted 
hrst prizes in their respective 
categories at the mond'-Iong 
Agri-Expo 77, the fird national 
exhibition organised b\ the 
Trade I air Aidhorii) «>l India 
ifter its constitution 

Udjan Pandit Award 

Mr Krishan Dev Sin rda of 
village Seori, Uttar Kashi Dis¬ 
trict (UP) has b igged t he first 
prize of “Udjan Pandit” m 
apple production in the All- 
India competition for 1977-78 
The prize consists of a cash 
prize of Rs 5,000, a bronze 
medal and a certificate. 

The second prize of R s 2,000 
and a certificate of merit has 
also gone to U P It has been 
awarded to Mr Pratap Naram 
Agarwal of village Itaura, Agra 
district. 

The competition was orga¬ 
nized by the directorate of ex¬ 
tension, ministry of agriculture 
and irrigation, m two stages— 
first at the state level and the 
following year at the all-India 
level 


UNI SCO award for 
kanialadevi 

Mrs Kainaladevi Chatto- 
padh).i) 1ms been named foi the 
1977 national UNESCO award 
foi rendeiing distinguished ser¬ 
vices to ihe cause of promotion 
ol the objects and ictivilies of 
UNI SCO in India 

Saint}a Akadcnu Award, 1977 

The Saint «a Akadcnu on 
December 11 selected 19 books 
toi the Akadcnu Awards, 1977 

Ihe awards ickite to books 
fust published during the pie- 
ceding I luce vears Hus is for 
the hrst time th.it they are being 
given in honkani and Nepali 
No awards were declaied in 
Kaslwun, SinJIn and Urdu 

Each award is in Ihe form of 
a caske' containing an insctibeu 
coppei plaque and a cheque for 
Rs 5,000 

The books are Assanuse 
Bakul Banat Kauta, Anand 
Cli.india Barua, Bengali Baha¬ 
ter Prartbana, Shankin' Ghosh 
Dogri Main Mele Ra Janun 
kelian Singh “Madhukai", 
Idigit sh Azadi, C ham a n 

N.tlial, Guiuratl U pa pv a s 
K.'thatrayi, R.ighuvir Chaudlui, 
Hindi Chuka Bin Hun Nahin 
Main, Shanisher Bahadur Singh, 
Kannada Tereda Barilu, K S 
Narasimhaswamy, Konkam 
Himala>ant, Ravindra Kelekar, 
Mat hill Avahatta.Udabhava O 
Vikas, (late) Rajeshwar Jha, 
Malayalam Agnisakshi, Lali- 
thamhika Antharjanam, Mam- 
puri Aseibagt N i ta i p od, A. 
Minaketan Singh, Marathi 
Dashapadi, A R Deshpande 
“Anil”, Nepali Nepali Upan- 


A wards 
Books 

Commissions, Conferences 
Constitution 

Persons, Places, Projects 
Space Research 
UNO. 

yas Ka Adhatimru, Indra Baha¬ 
dur Rai, Oina Kumbhara 
Chaka. Kah Charan Pattanaik, 
Pan/ah i K a c I. de Vastar, 
SohanSingh Misha, Rajasthani: 
B ‘i i Bhaimah, Sat\a Piakash 
lovlu, Sanskrit Buddhavi Jaya 
Kaavyam, S h a n t i Blukshu 
Sliaslii, lanal Kurutlupunal, 
Indira Paithasaratlu, Jelvgu: 
kundurti Kritulu, Kundurti 
Aiqa neyulu. 

1976 Nobel Peace Prize for 2 
women 

Nobel Peace Prize was award¬ 
ed on December 10 to two wo¬ 
men from Northern Ireland, Mrs 
Beit) Williams and Miss Mal- 
icad Corngan, campaigning to 
end guerilla vvarfaie in the British 
piovince 

Amnesty lnieination.il was 
awarded the 1977 Nobel Peace 
Pn/e the same da> lor its battle 
against the violation of human 
rights 

BOOKS 

Experiment with 
Untruth . Michael 

Anderson 

Eaces of 

Everest . Maj H.P.S 

Ahluwaha 

Mahatma Gandhi 
and His 

Apostles ... Ved Mehta 

Reminiscences of 
the Nehru Age. M O Mathal 
Surviving 

Doomsday .. Bruce Sibley 

COMMISSIONS 

Commission of Enquiry on 
Maruti Affairs: It is a one-man 
Commission headed by Mr 
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Justice A C Gupta of the Sup¬ 
reme Court 

I lie Con.mi .vo p- 

pointcd lv the ( out * i* fiiium 
meat to uti|niie ..hidhei in "ro f 
to show nine t ivoiii 01 
cause tiiiv lii!■ 1 • i p iiii 1 a oi 
oilier hensh' ■ i. i io "in oi 
more M.u it" < on .*s, ilurc w's 
any abu a ol ponn oi p>»M am 
oi conli i n»i**•> ol ho, t>r i (.i- 
in.il o||n.i. I pi i dine l>s oi .nil 
the < omm .iki oi inv p * 
son in mu lio m < >i n » |a*i >n 

dak itooi issoei did with mil 
peisuii or i\ t>llu i !ii''h oh • i 1 
or pi :>!u sm in' in id Mon • ) 

* 'I or an, ol * lie sptuliul in ■' 
teis 

CONN It I NCI S 

Solar I’ncr^t C <m;;iess. 1 I e 
Inlein .turn il Solai I in no ( < • 
pi ess i> scheduled to Ik la U ni 
New Delhi lioin Ian .mis l.S io 
21 

II i* ill he 'll. In« e'.P ii i 
in*’ ,)l sol ti 1 nei. v 1 i ■ c 
woilil OSCI Mill I III. 1 ll' I > O , 
press ol iIns si ( e\ei mli 1 n> 
Jeselopm" counti\ 

I Hi 11 1 Is OIK ol lit pii nil. i 
ol sol ll Ullll'l liSI tl'.ll ll ll I In 
successfuldese'opiiii nl ■ I . o' ■ 
coohi r .it the N iMon i 1 1 h\ , 

I .ihoi.iioi in the 111 Ml’s In 
ticvsiii" .I' " il ion is 'a lit ' n.i'i 1 
the uoii 1 nui 1 o -ol m • iki> 
in ilie .sake ol ‘lie pit i ilei.ni 

[•sis .111(1 1 IlC t > [Kl I 1 I III! ol 

lossil I nets I In "iii. 1 In 
New D> Ihi i on"i > i. Si,n 
mankind's I u I u i e ioc. ■ ol 
eneiys ” 

Si'h' i mei ’\ is i\pi*i oil to 
p! is .i 'ii -I io!e m o' ci' ilk i I 
nation's life aiul enxioim, t'liie 
i* is tails etcsi 'opul I !u !■ ■ 
nol ' iv is ll 11 ds I lien !) '• M 
crus of the m iiiei is the diM"ii* 
Mip at coinpai ih'e cosl 


CONSIIIMION 

Supreme ( <an 1t<> li.ne 4 more 
.ludpts 

>\ Bill ti' • 111 lout III! 1 "I s Io 
the Supteme ( o ut svas intro 
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ducej in the 1 ok Sabh.t on No¬ 
se mbei 28 

At picen t Ii , -v pic r, n‘ 
( 11 art 11 st 1 'c n!. oil 1 p i, k > 
in il 1 ■ n 11 Io ' In' (_ 11ii I l‘l i'll i 

i he knp'iine i'ou• 'Ni m- 

hi i ol ( nhn .) Null n 'lcld Bill 
iii i s i ) j i i.i 1 th i* Ma m > il¬ 
ia ll Ill'll.ll I ■ .1 ' III"' esi I • it t- 
iti > thi i 1 i I h'ltiie, sh • 1 1 In 
i, 
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a ti nil science i ".’ilal in ieco"- 
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s, aic*. nicuicii'o, in- sn , enter- 
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Chattopadhyay, Mrs Kamla- 

ilevi: < .is been named for the 
1**77 nitu'ni! UNFSCO aw.ud 
for distinguished sersice to the 
cause ol promotion of the obtests 
md icMsdie-i «'f UNFSCO in 
In I’' 

Mi. « h top. dhyny, pro- 
ninivnt fisit’i.nihplderand social 
",,,|km \s 1 , one of Ihe foi nders 
o' Mu* a'MiWii Women’s Con- 
f.iciKi ii" I is championed the 
_ <i > >f Worn n’ riphts for 
! i'i h h i'uh'iim She had 
ucii Jo.il issosi.p *d ss i t b 
M ■» alma 1 1 n. hi .n IMrNehni 
,'i I ss s ins is. ted several 
tl Ms i 

PI U I S 

\ss,i Butt* r is i illapf i * 
f in 'lot distil, * ot Pi n t a b 
iiheie Puli'.b'* ni' Mi'ioi s R 
lOO-ei.iic lnk"r. k"t R u r a ’ 
Pesehtpmen' Proer-mme is.' 
in Mi'Mit Med on Nos end i • 
hv 'he Piirne Mim k*i of *ndi.. 

\ s! iPi*" r douses ns nann 
■ loin '* ii ii' ,, .*i, \ss. Siit 1 
h i i i i. n'l'i d 1 11 * he But ter si ■ i 
t ' Hi tounded tin sill."” 
o\ ( |MP m ns a >, 

pkoii ( is 

I a < Pii'ic'U Mu. i ■ , 

|, f," I, n t" cl *'\ I >.«}’t s tilt 

,' • I,. I |o| (.( H *.' I' ' 11 ‘l loss 
a 11 'CM t 1 *i it* d irv ot Ihe 
nj n ,1 t mi Most- m \ibad dis- 
•r. ’ « t Ma. Io Pia.'esh .Mid a 
I vh) ntc'o I m»i' ■»* I licpro- 

,ec* 1 hkeK to be somplctei! bv 
Tune I'tSO, 'hoi'"' \soik. oil tl e 
soi >n.i "h oi* si ill be oser thp 
* e t 

■\n expenditure of IN (id 
trice nas hec.v Seen incurred 
on he proteit sshisii v ill a’ti 
rn dels urmate 240 000 hectare 
in Mo,ham-aba l district, on the 
h ink of the N .rm.uia 

I I i Fo.s i p.ojecl isexpccied 
to nuiCise h.od proi i.ction in 
Hod. ll' b.'t illbtric' I'S 
2,3i l tom.ii mini.dl. 

Ihe project also ms uis is the 
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construction of a tour km. tunnel 
for the left bank canal. 

(rtilukomla Alumina Plant 

lhc ihimiiia plant m 'he «*.-.i 
co'st bauMte region proposed 
to be se' up with the help of the 
Soviet Union . s pc tlu* recent 
Indo-Soviet agiecmeiu sivnc.l in 
New JVihi in November 1‘>U, 
will be located in a 2.000-actc 
site a* Oohikonda in Visakh - 
natn.im oistrictol A dm 1': - 
dcsl 

Ano 1 i rr,d«'h is nu, in 
bauxite r esmes o< bivt 7b ( » 
million tonne , in v o. ! 'Mr. 'n nil 
district A iv 1 ,' li'viuHsa'. 
niilia p* ■.»' m l> i ’'.tin’ will 
cost Rs dlbcroie ol w! 1 ..I 1 Rs 
76 clou. i will , e c 'Iks ni in I ' 
foim t't cqiiits c. n I Rs 

.‘4 ciwe !f n ' 1 1 

Pondiihen v P ijnv* I* ’ i 
Rs '41 4s lal h prwsc* l eing 
'Ot up t Pillaik >'p in u *hc 
I bnor. I uritorx . iVu’dk ! cm 
with >' ' died c i ■ 't 

9 25D U nnes ot pi Ip, •' pt 1 and 

p ipoi !■>('.• l(’s osi'ij. i n < i\ , 

o ,t isa r ns ,int. v dt > apt i 
as pi ncif d i a deli 's 
Hu prti'.iction ' e ,>*cl I to 
com"’' in i , «’ * 7t. The 
sonipm sow ji ' e expected 
'o be ompsoti' e i: m i t t* el 
bee'use . i o> • <i> t- 

Iter da IVtn t>k P'ant 1 be 

picsii'ions pol,. a 11 M.imcn' 
y mi pl oil o' IVtn a! 1 ’■ -ope- ■- 
ti\e I 1 .t - - i i o-< pci »' iv e ' cn- 
tine—h's cone m'o 'odiktio i 
at Pooh 111' I's 4lio-i)i« 
plant .’ill produce ' <r bd tw.ues 
of pi>l\i 'ter hi ii"i n* T’li 11v 
1 lietjij. li«% ol tl t fr t p r > 1 is 
slated to no of in't in .tio" .1 
standard 

Petr ifd' i' i g'.nt ■ < nfurc of 
the Government t} Inth and 
we i\crs’ co-w'r.tMves ’Vmn til 
over I idi ■ It n tin i o ct iod 
most modem pol\e‘ti r filament 
_t irn f’ltorv n the c.mnlr, [» 
will 1 mm ti«'t r, Mu* r*>.'cs of 
imported noljester lilan ei 'v irn 
in the to.'ntrv if'ei it o’u lies 
full produet ion 


Giri Project: The R« ' n - 
crore Gtn hydro-electrical pro- 
)ect in district Nahan {Ihnmhttl 
Vraih t/i), the lust whollv indi¬ 
genous piojcct 111 the sOli'ttfV 
an I lim.u .i.d !' ,'t d, s hr*t 
p 1 .vei , r ( iect tli. t would j’cnc- 
r 60b(K) kw 'if ctcc1 1 u'iiv 
ever, veal, n 'linos* compute 
<n ' is .chedidcd to s f irt fi.n< 
'lonme around New Y e a r ’ c 
1). ’ 

The found itnn. ‘one ot the 
piojcc* w.isl id on Iii'ii h>, 1%7 
at the hair i"“il niii , v4 c h’i' 
awe 

Siti .< tl .< T>'Ct n ull.’L'c in 
the 'kinds ol the Penuk i lake 
the I ,’s-eietie lore’ MiiifC ic- 
ros* t| e Gill U>’ It. * s|\ s 'l 11 - 
wavs ind lo'M undei *''iiM»h'\s 
22 medcs Ins'll to ir lie dci pest 
It’i 1 flu o'.ict ii xpet led t.« 
bt i . 'iiotlu f * 'P 1 lei l’tih'l ly 
tc-tn »n ,Ja d' ' i< * * tivt - 

nictu-v' n'c iuitlg 1 ■ top c I the 
IV t He’ two 'Til 

i 1 ;to On It .,tl! dst' Iv < 
fislu t.f t rdp x/ i t . n,«r lump 
1 icldir' f • *'*> 

One <i ih* .ul’i vcments ot 
.ite r r r * ,ts (n i »; J t t I* 

I’s P't'tlii'Cd i ’ 1 d if e\- 

pe leitcctl o iect engine • for 
the t s. p'bd V * ’ >ti 

Val'tN pioiet * n. Kulu it’ * r u t 
which ci.’tl * rv i .it "ope 41 
the r < • tit fir i.*t t»l 

noi 'liuu p ' n r > 

N»*A< > RUM \U< II 

SOJU/- 26 . flic S"’ let 

Union !annthe<f tin IVt ember 
10 two ms lonauts into space 
ir in pr 'T.t but t ' n n V'e 
«i programme <' e\penmen * 
called ofr xvhep . previous r. u • 
ned i.nssi" r il**d ’’v- inou'hs 
«P'» 

The ne - sp icet r iff Sr 
26w .«■ bl iste 1 ■tlfroji Kaikn <r 
cosmodrome I*i { e tiaf 

The comm mder of the craft 
i e Mr 5 urv Romanenko 
forme* 1 Air Fo^cf rtvin** in *p" 
ft r rm foi fi r * - , *a <* '•'1'i'or 
With him is Mr George Grechko 


& civilian engineer, who was on 
an earlier flight in 1975 

The spaceship successfully 
docked on December 11 with the 
orbifmf spate station, Salyut-6. 

The manned scientific sta¬ 
tion Sal>uf-6 st n ted functioning 
attei the ttansler of the Soyuz 
cosmonauts, Mr Y. Romanenko 
anvl Mi G Grechko to the 
station 

Sa'vut-6 t’jis two docking 
svstems One docking system 
p install t! on the station. Trans¬ 
fer compartment and the other 
is on tl e other side, on the 
instiument section 

U.c tnn .locking systems 
m ike it possible *o carry out 
opei at ions in sci vicing piloted 
stations b> two spaceships 

The crew’s piogramme in¬ 
cludes' 

Studv 1 plivsic.tl processes 
and phenomena ut outer space 

r % nloi. i'ioii t»f the earth’s 
'in face and Us atmosphere 
lot obtaining data in the mte- 
icst ,ni ’lie ei onomv 

rw'hnologn a I expenments 

NIeilko-biologit il invcstiga- 
bons and tec link d evpr riments. 

* * n n. 

Swit/ierl.iml te seek 11 N. 

Memhorslun 

S” it/eilarid took another 
step tow,Mils nieml'ersliin of the 
I *mted Nations on D-cember 5 
'vheu »'■" Lower litiusu invited 
tla Ciovcrnment to put forward 
a mernbeislif” nior»osi' en soon 

I , {-"SSlIll” 

.he Foreign Minis er, Mr 
IVrre Gra-vr apnounred that 
it o,’K1 be m ule t lie subject of a 
r 'erendiim in JdKO or 1981. 
M' mbcrship xo i|«| m no way 
..f!o<'’ tt:e i vantry’s traditional 

pp. t> ! </ 

'' l '<» I t'wrr House approved 
>' '•mf't'rslup bv 106 x'otp* to 48, 
’nd me lusio r i the words “as 
q uoklv as possible” by 110 to 
IR 
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Appointments etc. 


Head of State 

Sir 7elman Cowen ’ Ap 
pointed Governor-General of 
Australia 

Prime Minister 

Gen Knangsakdi Chama- 
nand Appointed Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Ihailand 

Chief Minister 

ViznI Elected Chief Mims 
ter of N.ig.il.ind 

Diplomats 

AndieIko Mazevti Appoint¬ 
ed Ambassador of Yugoslavia 
in India. 

Brig Gen 4'rule Mikael 
Balnrhew Appointed Ambas¬ 
sador of Ethiopia m India 

Other Important Posts 

H R khanna F o r m ** ' 
Judge of Supreme Court appoint 
ed Chairman ot the Law Com 

mission 

Bukar Sliaib Secretary of 
the Nigerian Ministry of Water 
Resources elected Chairman of 
the Governing Council ot the 
U N Food and Agriculture Or¬ 
ganisation 

Miss World 

Marie Ann Catrm Stavins * 
“Miss Sweden” "letted “Miss 
World" 

Distinguished Visitor* 

VI Popov Deputy Minis¬ 
ter tor CuPure. USSR 

Lord Kdlanm President of 
the International Olympic Com¬ 
mittee 

C V. Narasimhan Under¬ 
secretary Gener J of the United 
Nations 

Mihaly Bartolak Deputy 
Chairman of the Hmig.m. n 
Co-operative Association 

Aang Hsun • Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of the Ministry of Coal 
Industry. Cluni 


Air MarshalNurKhan. 
Chairman of the Pakistan Inter¬ 
national An line 

Rear Admiral M A. 4de- 
lanwa Chief of Naval Stall of 
Nlf cri ■ 

f' Ih/evr President of the 
federal Committee for Indus¬ 
tries and Energy of Yugoslavia 

Resigned 

Jilin" wot Dn\al Sliarrna A 
member ol Eok Sabha 

Lmad f a h m i Foreign 
Muiis'ti i*l Egypt 


FORTHCOMING 

Stenographers' I' xaiiiinution 
28th March, 1978 

1 lie Union Public Scrim Oim- 
missnm willl' >ld aiompetitiu exami¬ 
nation on 28tli Mari li, 1978at si luted 
nut res in India and Indian Mission 
abroad for recruitment to**’* posts of 
Stenognpher- 

Vgclunit. Candidates mu-1 liave 
bun born after 1st January 19S1 and 
H lore 2nd Jinuarv I960 Th* 
upper age limit is u 1 ixabh for r vndi- 
dates belonging to Scheduled Castes' 
SilicUulid Tribi * and eert’in ither 

ciltgi ne< 

Qualihi atlons A candid.ill must 
have passed the Mairiiuhtion oi 
iduivaltiil examination 

Candidates whoqudity at the 
wiittin Tist will be called for Short¬ 
hand Te> i * 

Pull Pailnulara and Application 
Forms ar< obtainable from Sec¬ 
retary Union Public Service Com¬ 
mix non, Dholpur House, New Delhi— 
1100J1 by remitting R 2 either by 
Money Order or by Crossed Indian 
Post pi Ordirs payable to Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission at 
New Delhi Gencial Post Oflke o' on 
cash payment at the counter in the 
ComriM df»n‘ i Offli f 

Last Date* Completed applica¬ 
tions must ri dih Union Publn Servue 
Commission by 2nd January 1978 
(16th lanuary 19 7 8 fo r candidates 
icsiding abroad or in the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands or in Laksha¬ 
dweep) 


M V. Krishna Rao Educa¬ 
tion Minister of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh 

K Rajamallu: Health 
Minisier of Andhra Pradesh. 

Died 

Biliari Lai Chanana A well- 
known freedom fighter 

A C. Bhaktivedanta Prabhu- 
pada Founder of the Hare 
Krishna International move¬ 
ment 

Prakash Vn Shastri A 
member of -‘he R.ijva S ibha 

Mata Lai him Sahib A 
noted Sindhi spiritual leadei 

Us tad Keranmtulla khan A 
Libia maestro 

Syed Fida Hussain Am- 
Kissidor ol Pakistan in India 


EXAMINATIONS 


Combined Examination (1978) for 
Recruitment to Medical Posts in the 
Kaiittoy and Ordnance Factories 
Hralth ‘Serxlre 

14tli Merrh 1978 

Age Limit • Candidates below 40 
sun as on 1st January 1978 an 
ihgiblt Uppn age him* is nlasjbli 
loi candidal* sbi longing to Scheduled 
Castis/Scludulid rolx" if*»f ceilam 
Other .» V >r*fi t 

Fduiationnl Qualifications: Can¬ 
didate s should h ivc passed the wilt tut 
and piaitiial puls oi the final 
M BBS I vimm.ition on or biiore 

I *> r K iii i-eioi.*-, 197T 

Candidatis who qualify on the 
ii'.ult ol tin written ixanunation will 
bi 11 qunid to appeal foi an'nterview 
for PcionsaLtv Test 

Full particulars and application 
forms arc obtainable from Secre¬ 
tary, Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion Dholpur House, Niw Delhi— 
110011 by remitting Rs 2 either by 
Money Order or by Crossed Indian 
Postal Ordeis piyable to Secretary, 
Union Publn Service Commission at 
New Delhi G«-mr tl Post Office or on 
iash payment at the counter in the 
Comm’snon’s 

I ast Date: Completed applied 
tions must reach Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission bv 19th December, 
1977 (2nd January 1977 for candi¬ 
dates residing abroad or in the Anda¬ 
man aniTNicob ir Islands or in Laksha¬ 
dweep) 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 

Full Year Review 

F 

ROUND UP OF CURRENT AFFAIRS & GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

Section I—National Affairs 

1977 in Retrospect 

New Era of Freedom 

Planning & Economy 

Janata’s Economic Philosophy 
New Industrial Policy 
Wages and Prices Policy 
New Planning Commission 
Rolling Plan 
Curb on Multinationals 

Finance 

Central Budget 
Tax Concessions 
Devaluat.an of Rupee 
Railway Budget 
Bonus Ordinance 

Prohibition & Family Planning 

Prohibition in 4 years 
Family Planning Policy 

Within the States 

Abdullah’s Victory in j & K 

Press 

Freedom of the Press 
Samachar Split-up 

Foreign Relations 

Accord on Farakks 
Closer Delhi-Kabul Ties 
Indo-Yugoslav Accord 
Indo-Sovlet Declaration 
India-China Relations 

Section 11—International Affairs 

1977 in Retrospect 

Shifts in Balance of Power 

Nuclear Strategy 

Towards Nuclear Pact 
US Nuclear Policy 


South Africa 

Arm* Embargo on South Africa 
South Africa defies UN 
Big-Three Use Veto 
"3 Parliaments” Rejected 

Pakistan 

Military Coup In Pakistan 
Bhutto’s Arrest 
Pak Poll Postponed 

Bangladesh 

Coup Bid In Dacca 
Zia Gets 98% Vote 

Sri Lanka 

Switch-over In Sri Lanka 
Srl Lanka’s Foreign Policy 

China 

Revolts In China 
China-Yugoslav Accoi d 

Soviet Union 

New Soviet Constitution 

Lebanon 

Lebanon War Fiaros Up 

Indian Ocean 

Military Forces in Indian Ocean 

Treaties, Pacts 

Treaty on Panama Canal 
US-lsrael Accord 
Iran-Franre Deal 

Conferences 

UN Desert Conference 
Helsinki Pact Conference 
Sea Law Talks 
ASEAN Summit 
Commonwealth Conference 

Hijacking Menace 

UN Condemns Hijacking 
India back antl-hijark steps 


Section III 

Current General Knowledge 


Section IV 
Sports 



—National Affairs Round-Up 


1977 in Retrospect 

New Era of Freedom 

The year 1977 will go down 
m history as the year when the 
people of India won the second 
war of Independence,indeed, it 
will be remembered as the year 
in which the people threw out a 
patently dictatorial and arbit¬ 
rary regime which had been 
guilty of suppressing the peo¬ 
ple’s basic rights and freedoms 
and of promoting the personality 
cult—as if all political power 
and patronage were ordained 
by God to rest in one family 
and in one family alone, from 
father to daughter and from 
daughter to an incompetent, 
boastful and status-intoxicated 
son. 

The tidal wave that swept 
India m March last finally 
swept away the notorious and 
obnoxious gpvernment which 
had inflicted hideous indignities 
upon the people of the country 
and under whose regime the 
favourites and some highly 
placed people made lakhs and 
even crores of money The 
crawling before Authority, the 
indescribable fear that filled the 
minds of the common man and 
the facade of democracy under 
which Mrs Gandhi’s dictator¬ 
ship functioned, especially dur¬ 
ing the 19 dark months of the 
Emergency, are now an unhappy 
dream, a nightmare that is over. 
The people again breathe freely 
and write and speak freely. 

Striking Contrast 

The striking contrast bet¬ 
ween things before March 1977 
and in the subsequent period 
can also be brought out by des¬ 
cribing men of the pre- 
Emergency penod as pawns on 
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a chess-board and those m the 
subsequent period as men and 
women of a free country heav¬ 
ing a sigh of relief at the end of 
a tyramc regime that killed their 
souls. 

The vigilant electorate voted 
the Janata Party—an alliance 
of four diverse groups having 
one common goal—into office 
at the Centre and in 10 of the 
States The fury of the people 
against the Congress had not 
abated even in June when the 
State elections were held The 
people’s faith in the Janata 
Party was affirmed by the large 
majorities it secured in 8 As¬ 
semblies The force of cir¬ 
cumstances and the urgency of 
fighting the ruling Congress by 
pooling their limited resources 
compelled unity in their ranks. 
Despite all the pulls and pres¬ 
sures, the conflict of ideologies 
and for the most part, the 
mediocre leadership, the Janata 
Party has managed to carry on 
the Government But there 
have been far too nnny weak 
chinks in the political set-up 
to give any lasting impression 
of cohesion, unity, effective co¬ 
ordination and sound adminis¬ 
tration For the fiist few 
months there was much tilting 
at imaginary windmills. Not 
enough time was spent on tackl¬ 
ing the people’s basic problems 
such as that of the soaring 
prices and of ensuring easy 
availability of essential goods 
to the masses who had enter¬ 
tained high hopes of speedy 
relief from an era of soaring 
costs of living But later the 
Government found its feet and 
at last evolved concrete econo¬ 
mic and industrial policies 
which are now being implement¬ 
ed by stages. 


Janata’s Task 

Even now the progress is 
slow, but theie are increasing 
signs of earnestness and of 
greater devotion to duty. The 
realisation is growing that the 
future of the Janata Party 
depends cn'ircly on its perfor¬ 
mance in office After about 
five years or so the ultimate 
sovereign, the electorate, will 
have an opportunity to pro¬ 
nounce its fateful ludgement 
once again Arrogmce of 
power that ruined the previous 
Congress regime is not there 
now, but humility is not enough. 
Concrete results are what the 
people look for The time at 
the Janata Government'* dis¬ 
posal is short, but the task is 
immense and the stakes are 
high The father figure on the 
political scene today is Mr 
J P. N.irayan, t h e unfailing 
guide and mentor, who himself 
is not quite satisfied with the 
Janata Government’s perfor¬ 
mance but asks for patience. 

While a decisive verdict on 
the developments of the year 
must wait, some unfortunate 
trends are ahead) no'iceable 
and these need to be checked 
before they spread their tenta¬ 
cles There is lack of discip¬ 
line in all fields of life, there is 
greater profiteering than during 
the Emergency and greater 
licence to act as one pleases, 
without regard to the urgency 
of promoting the good of 
society, there is thus a glaring 
lapse in the fulfilment of one’s 
duties and responsibilities The 
tendency is to wash out almost 
all that the previous highly 
discredited regime did and to 
start with a clean slate In the 
process the good is being sacri¬ 
ficed with the bad and the 
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ftiture has become a big ques¬ 
tion mark 

Political Scene 

In the political arena Mr 
Morarji Desai and Mr Charan 
Singh are supreme, but former 
Prime Minister Mrs Gandhi is 
by no means a spent force She 
is very much alive and kicking, 
seeking by every possible means 
to stage a come-back and to 
lead the country again Only 
her past is a crippling handicap, 
most of the people are unwilling 
to tolerate her as a leader She 
has not taken her defeat in the 
sporting spirit and is manoeuvr¬ 
ing as best as she can, with the 
assistance of her advisers, to 
discredit the Janata regime and 
disillusion the people once again, 
this time in her favour. 

But the disclosures made 
before the Shah Commission 
arc so damaging to Mrs Gandhi 
and the Congress Government 
that she will find it difficult to 
“wash off” her sins of omission 
and commission There is clear 
evidence of treachery, inhuman 
treatment of innocent citi/ens, 
utter c illousness, downright dis¬ 
honesty and graft, gross negli¬ 
gence of elementary duty and 
blatant misuse of power and 
authority 

Losses and Gains 

What, in sum, are the losses 
and gains of the year 1977 ? 
The balance-sheet shows the 
following gains ouster of a 
highly discredited, arbitrary 
regime headed by Mrs Gandhi; 
exposure of the grave wrongs 
done <o Indian democracy, in¬ 
stallation of a popular and honest 
government headed by Mr 
Morarji Dcsn, removal of some 
obnoxious laws fiom the statute- 
book, restoration of the people’s 
basic rights and freedoms, es¬ 
pecially freedom of the Press; 
gain in Indu’s prestige as a 
couni rv which is truly demo¬ 
cratic an l which has a vigilant 
electorate that can show re¬ 
in trkiblc courage whenever 
ctlle ! upon to do so, exposure 


of guilty officers* misdeeds which 
would not have been possible 
otherwise; greater attention to 
the poor masses, especially in 
the rural areas, which are now 
getting more attention at the 
Government’s hands through the 
Janata Party’s economic and 
industrial policies. 

The losses, or rather the 
lapses, include the notable 
failure of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment to reduce prices and the 
cost of living, to ensure more 
employment opportunities to 
the educated and other jobless 
despite all the high-sounding 
pronouncements of policy, the 
distinct deterioration in discip¬ 
line, efficiency and corruption, 
the political confusion caused by 
the diverse constituents of the 
Janata Party, especially the Jan 
Sangh, the occasional attempts 
by disgruntled leaders to revive 
the Congress (O), the fall in the 
general standards of adminis¬ 
tration 

National Front 

On the national front, foi- 
tunately, there have been bum¬ 
per crops, both Rabi and Kliarif 
(in fact, the godowns are over¬ 
flowing with foodgrains, both 
wheat and rice), this has meant 
a psychological advantage to 
the Janata Government, thcic 
is optimism on the industrial 
front also, with the Janata 
Party’s liberalised policies and 
its higher target of the growth 
rate to 8 per cent, the sizable 
gain to agriculturists through 
larger allocation of funds for 
development and the sharp 
reduction in the excise and othci 
duties on fertilisers, the Janata 
Party Working Committee’s 
intention to abolish excise duties 
on fertilisers within three years. 

International Front 

In the international sphere 
and in the conduct of diplomatic 
contacts also, the country has 
made distinct gains. India’s 
prestige as an independent and 
democratic country has gone 


up. The Prime Minister, Mr 
Desai, and the External Affairs 
Minister, Mr Atal Behan Vaj¬ 
payee, have distinguished them¬ 
selves at all the international 
conferences they have attended. 
Mr Desai upheld India’s pres¬ 
tige at the Commonwealth meet 
in London m June and during 
his Russian visit in the last week 
of October, and Mr Vajpayee, 
the most widely travelled Janata 
Minister, who has flown to 
many continents and spoken 
at various forums, explaining 
India’s foreign policy of peace 
and non-alignment, and remov¬ 
ing many doubts and misunder¬ 
standings in the process Mr 
Vajpayee has also visited a 
number of neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, including Afghanistan and 
Nepal, to establish cordial rela¬ 
tions all round 

Throughout the year the 
Indian sub-continent remained 
tension-free, there were no dis¬ 
turbances that could have marred 
international relations in the Far 
East On the other hand, the 
Janata Government has been 
doing its best to make a mark in 
foreign policy, through personal 
cont. cts and by building bridges 
of friendship India has now 
shown that it believes in “genuine 
non-alignment” and not m lean¬ 
ing on any single power for a 
special relationship 

Policy Shifts 

Formerly, it was widely be¬ 
lieved that even while professing 
to be non-aligned, India was 
pro-Russia and th.it with that 
country there w'as a special rela¬ 
tionship i No wonder the USA 
and some other Western coun¬ 
tries often doubted the bonafides 
of the Government of India 
The US, in particular, was for 
many years displeased with 
India and had a pro-Pakistan 
tilt Mr Morarji Desai and Mr 
Vajpayee seem to have regained 
the goodwill of the USA and 
President Carter has agreed to 
visit India eaily m January as a 
part of his^extensive tour cover¬ 
ing many countries. 
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The non-alignment issue has 
now been cleared up, but India 
has apparently shifted its stand 
on the nuclear issue. While 
generally and unreservedly 
affirming the Government’s 
peaceful intentions, Mrs Gandhi 
and the Congress Government 
did not agree to surrender 
India’s option to conduct 
nuclear tests or manufacture 
nuclear devices if it thought it 
necessary. But Mr Desai has 
declared that India has no inten¬ 
tion whatever to manufacture 
nuclear weapons or even to 
hold more nuclear tests. It was 
this p licy shift that was evident 
through India’s last-minute 
change that prompted it to ab¬ 
stain from voting on Pakistan’s 
resolution that sought to en¬ 
force m “principle” the concept 
of a nuclear weapons-free zone 
in South Asia, on November 19 
On all previous occasions, India 
had voted against the resolution 
which Pakistan brought up now 
and then. 


Planning & Economy 

Janata’s Economic Philosophy 

Decentralisation, both econo¬ 
mic and political, stress on agri¬ 
culture, rural development, and 
small-scale industries and curbs 
on concentration of economic 
power are the mam features of 
the Janata Party’s economic 
policies which was announced 
on November 14. 

The policy retains some fea¬ 
tures of the existing order but 
shifts the emphasis from urban- 
oriented industrial policies to 
rural development Exploita¬ 
tion in all forms is to be ended 
and free market capitalism will, 
therefore, be discouraged The 
ownership of property and the 
means of production will be 
widely dispersed to ensure social 
justice and real democracy. All 
concentration of power is to be 
gradually eliminated. Since 
the dispanties in the level of 
living generate social tensions, 
these are to be removed as far as 


possible. The policy distinctly 
recognises the individual’s right 
to work. 

Curbs are to be imposed on 
economic power in the follow¬ 
ing manner: (A) By imposition 
of physical limits, where feasi¬ 
ble, both in existing possessions 
and future acquisitions; (B) 
through differential taxation on 
incomes and wealth and other 
appropriate measures to reduce 
the inequalities; and (C) by 
regulating or demarcating the 
techniques or the mode and 
scale of economic operations, 
particularly in the sphere of 
industrial production. The pro¬ 
ductive processes are to be 
decentralised. 

The Janata Party will strive 
for the establishment of an eco¬ 
nomy which will (a) ensure 
higher production per unit of 
land, (b) ensure optimum pro¬ 
duction per unit of capital in¬ 
vestment in industry; (c) provide 
maximum employment per unit 
of land in agriculture and per 
unit of capital in industry; (d) 
ensure equitable distribution of 
the national product, prevent 
exploitation of others' labour to 

I irovide opportunity for the 
argest number of people for 
development of their per¬ 
sonality, and (t>) ensure that 
even private property is used to 
promote the common good in 
accordance with the trustee¬ 
ship concept of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

In consequence, cotton tex¬ 
tile weaving and production of 
shoes and soaps will be turned 
over entirely to small manufac¬ 
turers in a phased programme 
extending over 10 years At the 
end of the decade, the large 
mills engaged m such industries 
(like Bata, Hindustan lever, pro¬ 
ducers of footwear and soaps) 
will be expected to cease pro¬ 
duction of these goods and 
allow the decentralised sector 
to fill the vacuum. The pro¬ 
duction capacities of the big 
firms will, meanwhile, be frozen 


at the existing levels. 

The Janata Parly also in¬ 
tends to revitalise local bodies, 
especially the panchayats, and 
to make Zila Parishads key 
bodies m rural development, 
thus stressing democracy at the 
grass-roots 

New Industrial Policy 

The mam thrust of the 
Janata Government’s new indus¬ 
trial policy is on the develop¬ 
ment of rural, cottage and small- 
scale sectors to mciease produc¬ 
tion and employment Briefing 
reporters after a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee attached to his 
Ministry on November 1, Mr 
Fernandes, Union Industries 
Minister, said the new policy 
would “put man at the centre of 
things and not the machine”. 
Neither profits nor statistics 
would dominate it 

The committee discussed a 
number of areas where this new 
thrust was needed—the hand- 
loom sector, ugro-bused indus¬ 
tries, including those connected 
with animal husbandry, food 
processing, fruit pi enervation 
and w'ood industries 

The Government has taken 
steps to deal with ptoblems of 
marketing management and 
finance of small and cottage 
industries. The nationalized 
banks have decided to make easy 
credit available to these sectors 
and to bring within the purview 
of bankable industries potteries, 
leather, blucksnuthy, carpentry 
and “ghanis” 

The Government has decid¬ 
ed to subsidize interest on loans 
advanced by banks to rural cot¬ 
tage and tiny sectors Mr Fer¬ 
nandes explained that industries 
with an investment of up to Rs 
l lakh in plant and equipment 
would now be classified as the 
“tiny sector” He said there 
was a budget provision of Rs. 
four crores for the development 
of rural industries and this was 
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being stepped up to Rs. 6 crores 
in view of the Government's 
decision to provide interest sub¬ 
sidy from now on instead of 
capita!. 

The Government is provid¬ 
ing soft loans to u number of 
sick units Besides the Indus¬ 
trial Reconstruction Corpora¬ 
tion ol India was providing 
assistance 

A women’s cell is being set 
up in Hie Industnes Ministry to 
deal ‘sit i problems of women 
entui’ie,icuis and to encourage 
indiistris where women cin be 
einploxcl in large numbers 
In and around Delhi, Calcutta 
and Bomb ’y, women had estab¬ 
lished .. laige numbei of indus¬ 
tries Iheie were complaints 
that women entrepreneur faced 
several handicapsanda separate 
cell u is hung set up to remove 
these hurdles An industry with 
a potential to employ a large 
number oi women was the as¬ 
sembly ol watches The com¬ 
mittee was told that 14 assembly 
units would be established m 
14 States md HMT will supply 
components to them 


Wages and Prices Policy 

The Government of India 
announced on October 11 the 
formation of a Study Group on 
wages, incomes and prices with 
Mr S Blioothaling.ini, foimer 
Secretary in the Department of 
Economic Allans and Directvir- 
General of the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research, 
as ils Chairman It has been 
asked to submit its report vvi'h- 
in si\ months 

Among the Group’s terms of 
rcfeience are definition of a 
minimum wage the criteria for 
its dcteinunatum and whether 
such a minimum wage should 
be uniform or dillerent among 
various sectors It h is also 
been asked to work out the 
criteria for determining t h e 
differential between a minimum 
and a maximum wage 
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The group will also express 
its views on the link between 
wages, incomes and prices and 
review existing arrangements for 
regulation of dearness allowance 
in the private and public sectors. 
It will suggest fiscal, economic 
and other policies for achieving 
the objectives of the proposed 
policy on wages, incomes and 
policies and suggest legislation 
for the purpose. 

The other members of the 
group aic Dr Dharm Narain, 
Chairman of the Agricultural 
Puces Commission; Mr Arvind 
Buch of the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, Mr 
Niten Bhaya, Director of the 
Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta, Professor Samuel 
Paul, Director of the Indian 
Institute of Management, Ah- 
medabiid, and Mr G C Kuloch, 
Financial Adviser (Defence), 
who 'vill be its sccietary. 


New Planning Commission 

With ehect from June 1, 
1977, the Planning Commission 
was reconstituted The new 
Vice-Chairman is Dr D T Lak- 
davv.ila, until recently Director 
of the Department of Pcono- 
mics, University of Bomb y 
Tie otl.er members nominated 
to the Commission are Home 
Minister Outran Singh, Defence 
Minister Jagiivan Ram Finance 
Minister H M Patel, Mr G 
Rajadhjaksha, now Chief 
Consultant m the Planning Com¬ 
mission, ,>nd Prof Raj Krishan 
of the Delhi School of Econo¬ 
mies. 

The entire Planning Policy 
of the Government of India has 
now been re-onenicd, new prio¬ 
rities have been fi y ed, several 
gigantic pioiects have been left 
out or modified and new em- 
ph isis is being laid on small 
and cottage industries and also 
on agriculture. 

The Planning Commission 
has been instructed to formulate 
a plan to ensure employment in 


a reasonable time for all adults 
in the country. Full employ¬ 
ment, as well as elimination of 
destitution and poverty are the 
two principle aims of the Janata 
Government’s policy Addi¬ 
tional employment is proposed 
to be provided through pro¬ 
grammes of agriculture deve¬ 
lopment, rural industries and 
small-scale industries. 

Stress is to be laid on im¬ 
proving the infra-structure and 
providing adequate social ser¬ 
vices to mcie.tsc the employ¬ 
ment potential Expansion of 
large-scale industries, except in 
so far as it is necessary to en¬ 
sure success of these sectors, will 
consequently be given less im¬ 
portance Substantial changes 
aie to be made in the methodo¬ 
logy of planning policies, science 
and technology and plans for 
the development of backward 
areas 

Dr Lakdawalu feels that one 
of the major weaknesses of plan¬ 
ning in India has been in respect 
of implementation and the ab¬ 
sence of proper monitoring and 
evaluation processes 

Rolling Plan 

Abandoning the old concept 
of five-year plans, the newly- 
constituted Planning Commis¬ 
sion decided on September 10 
to make a structural change in 
the Planning system There 
will now be “rolling” one-year 
plans, each having an annually 
revised five-year perspective The 
year 1978-79 (beginning from 
April 1) will be the first year of 
the new rolling plan sy stem The 
current five-year plan is sche¬ 
duled to end in 1979 

The five-year planning had 
acquired a stink and a stigmd 
which will now be done away 
with The Planning Commis¬ 
sion was out to devise a more 
realistic system of planning so 
that economic factors like the 
continuous increase in prices do 
not distort plan perspectives and 
thus make the targets unrealistic. 
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The new system will provide 
a continuation of realistic annual 
plans, each rolling on to the 
other with a changing five-year 
perspective which would be 
readjusted m accordance with 
changing economic conditions. 
Whereas the rolling plan system 
will make plan targets and per¬ 
spectives more realistic, it will 
make a complete break with the 
past. The comparisons bet¬ 
ween the various five year plans, 
which have been so commonly 
made by policy planners and 
analysts, would become difficult 
because under the new system 
there would be no clear-cut and 
comparable periods of five-year 
growth. 

The Commission has found 
that one of the major defects m 
past planning has been that it 
did not provide for fluctuations 
in agricultural production. In 
fact under the old system 
changes in the world economic 
trends, or important changes in 
the economic conditions of the 
country itself, seriously affected 
the plans and make planning 
unrealistic. 

Curb on Multinationals 

The Union Minister for 
Industries, Mr George Fernan¬ 
des, announced in Bombay on 
October 10 tliat any multi¬ 
national undertaking that hurt 
“our national interests will not 
be allowed, accepted or tole¬ 
rated”. Multinationals have 
been in the country for long 
periods and had produced from 
soaps to hair oils and just about 
everything in the consumer 
world. 

The old multinational cor¬ 
porations are there and new 
ones are coming up. But any¬ 
thing that hurts our national 
interests will not be allowed. 

The new policy would clearly 
define the Government’s stand 
on the Foreign Exchange Regu¬ 
lation Act (FERA) and the 
operation of the multinational 
corporations in the country. 


This policy will not allow any 
kind of ideological or political 
considerations to override the 
economic and industrial deve¬ 
lopment of the country. The 
objective of the new resolution 
would be to safeguard national 
interests which at the same time 
would ensure the country’s pro¬ 
gress without creating an atmos¬ 
phere of confrontation either 
with foreign or domestic inves¬ 
tors. There was not a single 
area in the country which was 
not controlled by multinationals, 
starting from toothpastes to 
electric light fittings While the 
Government did not think that 
multinationals’ investment m the 
country by itself was bad, it 
would restrict their areas of 
operation The Government 
would shortly identify these 
areas of operation and lay down 
new tcims and conditions for 
the multinationals. 

The Government stand on 
the Coca-Cola and IBM issues 
should not create any anxiety 
for foreign investors. “These 
decisions were taken in national 
interests”, he affirmed. India 
welcomed foreign investment in 
areas of sophisticated techno¬ 
logy, production designed to 
boost exports, and m high- 
priority sectors 


Finance 

Central Budget 

The Janata Government’s 
economic policies and pro¬ 
gramme were partly reflected 
in the Central Government’s 
1977-78 budget, presented to 
Parliament on June 9. The 
basic aims which the Govern¬ 
ment sought to fulfil through 
the budget proposals were. (I) 
to promote investment by offer¬ 
ing incentives and concessions 
to the corporate sector, (2) 
concessions to the handloom, 
powerloom and small-scale 
industries sector, (3) to give 
relief to the poorer sections of 
society but to increase the taxes 


on the middle classes and the 
rich people; (4) to provide larger 
allocations for agriculture and 
rural-oriented industries, C.D.S. 
is to continue for two yean 
more. 

New taxes were levied to the 
extent of Rs. 130 crores which 
would reduce the anticipated 
deficit of Rs 202 crores to Rs. 
72 crores (left uncovered) which 
was among the lowest figures in 
recent years. 

Notable among the taxation 
and other financial pro¬ 
posals were. Raising of the 
Income-tax exemption limit 
from Rs 8,000 to Rs. 10,000 in 
fulfilment of the Janata party’s 
election promise, simultaneous 
increase in the tax payable by 
all tax assessecs whose incomes 
aie higher than Rs. 10,000 They 
will pay a higher surcharge— 
15°o instead of the earlici rate 
of 10" o The aim of soaking 
the rich is also sought to be 
fulfilled by the pioposed in- 
ctease in the Wealth Tax (Addi¬ 
tional tevenue Rs 10 crores). 
Increase in excise duty on motor 
cars, from 15 to 17 5 per cent 
and on scooters and three- 
wheelers fiom9to 12 5perccnt, 
but allowing for the exemption 
from excise duly to tyres, tubes 
and batteucs supplied as origi¬ 
nal equipment, the net increase 
for scooters will be 2 5 per cent. 
Duty on cigaiettes and 
“branded” bulls doubled to Rs. 
2 per thousand. A 10 per cent 
excise duty on watches, clocks 
and tune-pieces and a similar 
hike in electric and light fittings; 
same duty on weighing machines, 
weigh bridges and polishes for 
shoes, metals and cars, 15 to 
35 per cent duty on large manu¬ 
facturers of radios, transistors 
and tape recorders Dona¬ 
tions for ch intable purposes 
qualifying for tax exemption 
raised from Rs 2 lakhs to Rs 5 
lakhs. 

Another notable feature of 
the budget was a reduction m 
the Defence expenditure by Rs 
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crores from Rs. 2,808 crores 
earlier to Rs. 2,752 crores. 

The Central Government’s 
total revenue is placed at Rs 
15,366 crores The yield from 
taxes at the existing rates will be 
Rs. 8,879 crores The additional 
duties will yield Rs 90 crores. 


Tax Concessions 

On July 15 the Finance 
; Minister announced a series of 
,tax concessions that would in¬ 
crease the initial deficit in the 
budget from Rs 72 crores to 
Rs. 93 6 crores The wide- 
ranging concessions were de¬ 
signed mainly to assist the small- 
scale sector and those branches 
of industry winch were facing 
-difficulties 

The tax concessions include* 
liberalisation of the investment 
allowance, modifications in the 
tax structuie of the textile 
industry, rationalisation of the 
duty on films and relief in t he 
taxation on art silk, stainless 
steel rcrollcrs and mim-steel 
plants, concessions to news¬ 
papers in respect of duty on im¬ 
ported newsprint, the exemption 
from 2 per cent general excise 
duty on establishments with a 
turn-over exceeding Rs 30lakhs 
has been extended to periodicals 
and aluminium utensils. 


Devaluation of Rupee 

The British decision not to 
maintain the stciUng dollar ratio 
inevitably affected the Indian 
rupee The Reserve Bank on 
November 2 devalued the rupee 
by 3 61 per cent against the 
pound, following the weakening 
of the dollar and the Bank of 
England’s decision not to inter¬ 
vene to maintain the sterhng- 
dollar rate at an artificial level 

The obvious aim of the de¬ 
valuation was to protect India’s 
export earnings The announce¬ 
ment of new sterling rates tor 
“spot delivery” by the Reserve 
Bank showed a 3 61 per cent 
devaluation. But this is only a 


provisional rate, and since for- 
ward dealing continues to be 
suspended, the Reserve Bank 
obviously plans to watch the 
fluid situation before deciding 
on a final exchange rate for the 
rupee Further changes in the 
light offluctuationsare expected. 

The implication of the new 
rate is that all the “basket of 
currencies” of major countries 
with which India has trade rela¬ 
tions will become more expen¬ 
sive than they were a few days 
earlier But the Reserve Bank 
really altered the status quo ante 
before the fall in the value of the 
dollar had been restored in rela¬ 
tion to other currencies. 


Railway Budget 

The main features of the 
Railway Budget for 1977-78, 
presented to Parliament on July 
il.wcre (1) no change in freights 
and fares, (2) reduction in the 
cost of platform tickets from 50 
paise to 30 paise, thus removing 
the anomaly of the platform 
ticket being costlier than the 
minimum rail fare of 30 paise; 
(3) the introduction of classless 
Janata trains on long-distance 
routes to the South, (4) a mar¬ 
ginal increase in the allocation 
for “user amenities”, (5) no cut 
in the allocation for new lines 
and .i cut in the Railway Plan 
for 1977-78 from Rs 501 ciores 
to Rs. 480 crores The Railway 
Minister disclosed a net surplus 
of Rs 32 5 crores (1977-78) 
against the earlier estimate of 
Rs. 26 45 crores 

The Railway Board is to be 
reconstituted and its size reduced. 
An expert committee was to 
study comprehensively the fare 
and freight structure in pur¬ 
suance of the A.R.C.’s recom¬ 
mendation. 


Bonus Ordinance 

The complex issue of bonus 
was temporarily settled by the 
Central Government through an 
ordinance issued on September 


4, fixing a ceiling of 20 per cifit 
payment and gives protection 
to a minimum of 8* 33 per cent. 

Protection is also extended 
to those umts where bonus is 
linked to production and pro¬ 
ductivity and could have been 
otherwise less than the statu¬ 
tory minimum. The maximum 
income on which bonus is cal¬ 
culated will remain at Rs. 9,000 
a year. 

The Ordinance stipulates 
that bonus required to be paid 
in terms of its provisions is for 
only one financial year for any 
day beginning in 1976 because 
the Union Government is work¬ 
ing on a full-fledged wage- 
income policy. 

The Ordinance says that em¬ 
ployers and employees are not 
to be prevented from entering 
into agreements for grant of 
bonus under a different formula 
This is subject to stipulations 
which, among other things, pro¬ 
vide that such employees shall 
not be entitled to be paid bonus 
in excess of (A) 8 ■ 33 per cent of 
the salary or wage earned by 
them during the accounting 
year or the amount of such 
allocable surplus is only so much 
that, but for the provision of 
sub section 2-A of Section 10, 
would entitle the employees only 
to receive on account of bonus 
which is less than the aforesaid 
percentages; or (B) 20 per cent 
of the salary or wage earned by 
them during the accounting year. 

The Janata Party stood com¬ 
mitted in its election manifesto 
the restoration of the pre- 
Emergency bonus rate; hence 
this decision, though it is only 
for one year. The financial im¬ 
plications of the bonus payments 
are heavy and the Government’s 
decision was largely political. 
The fact that the position is to 
be reviewed soon and may be 
revised gives it a transitory cha¬ 
racter though a concession once 
given is not easy to withdraw for 
fear of serious labour agita¬ 
tions. , 
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Prohibition & Family 
Planning 

Prohibition in 4 Years 

At a meeting of the Central 
Prohibition Committee held in 
New Delhi on July 31, the States 
agreed to draw up a programme 
for introducing total prohibi¬ 
tion within four years A time- 
bound programme for complete 
pioiubition was one of the major 
recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee Another recommenda¬ 
tion was that the Constitution 
should be amended to include 
prohibition in the Concuirent 
List 

The committee also made 
the following other recommen¬ 
dations to the States (1) The 
financial implications of the en¬ 
forcement of prohibition should 
be taken up with the Seventh 
Finance Commission and the 
Planning Commission, (2) In¬ 
tensive steps should be taken to 
educate people against the evil 
effects of liquor, (3) The prob¬ 
lem of the people who will be¬ 
come unemployed as a result of 
prohibition must be considered 
carefully and satisfactory solu¬ 
tions found, (4) The special 
problem of the tribal areas 
should be given due priority and 
attention, (5) The problem of 
abuses of drugs should also be 
considered, (6) Suitable alter¬ 
native dunks which are harm¬ 
less, and piovisions for enter¬ 
tainment should beconsi lered, 
(7) The quantity of alcohol made 
available for potable liquor 
should not increase and (8) The 
excise portfolio should be 
handled by the Prohibition 
Minister. 

In his address, the Prime 
Minister, Mr Morarji Desai, 
urged that total prohibition 
should be introduced “within a 
maximum of four years”, or the 
country would “lapse into 
drink” There was “no half¬ 
way house” in this matter. The 
Prime Minister said when he 
read about the 12-point minimum 
programme for piohibition, 


which was announced by the 
Centre in October 1975, he felt 
sorry For this was not the 
way to bring aboul prohibition. 
“There has to be prohibition 
by law—and total prohibition at 
that ” 

Mr Desai said the “bogey” 
of revenue put up by the States 
had been created by the States 
themselves Why had they gone 
on increasing the revenue from 
liquor ? FIc expressed t h e 
Government’s resolve to carry 
out the directive of the Consti¬ 
tution regarding prohibition He 
said the evil of drmk was grow¬ 
ing In the old days, only a 
small percentage of the popula¬ 
tion used to drink, now, 15 per 
cent of the population did 

Family Planning Policy 

The Janata Government has 
modified the preceding Cei. ral 
Govci nment’s policy on family 
planning by emphasising that 
there will be no compulsion of 
any kind in enforcing a popula¬ 
tion control policy The policy, 
announced on April 28, ruled 
out compulsion in family plan¬ 
ning for all time to come 

The Union Health Minister, 
Mr Raj Narain, announced a 
target of bringing down the pre¬ 
sent birth rale of 34 5 per 
thousand to 30 per thousand by 
1980 and to 25 per thousand by 
March 1984 The second nota¬ 
ble change in the Government's 
policy is that there is to be no 
legislation for compulsory steri¬ 
lisation either at the Central 
level or by the Stales The 
Government, however, will con¬ 
tinue to impress upon the people 
the desirability of checking the 
population growth rate in the 
interest of the family and the 
nation. 

Thirdly, it would be left to 
each family which method it 
would like to adopt to achieve 
the aim While compulsion has 
been ruled out, Govei nment and 
local body employees arc ex¬ 
pected to set an example to 


others in this sphere by adopt¬ 
ing the small family norm. 
Monetary compensation and in¬ 
centives will be retained and 
sterilisation facilities will be 
available to all those who volun¬ 
tarily seek them. 

The emphasis on popula¬ 
tion growth curbs continues, 
though compulsion has been re¬ 
placed by advice and persua¬ 
sion. Mr Morarji Desai, the 
Prime Minister has repeatedly 
emphasised that if the popula¬ 
tion continued to increase at the 
present rate, the Government’s 
efforts to provide jobs for 
everyone, along with adequate 
means of production, would be 
futile 

In consequence, the fear 
and terror that had come to be 
associated with family planning 
have been removed The family 
planning excesses committed 
during the Emergency cost the 
Congress heavily, especially in 
Haryana, and these, along with 
other types of excesses, have 
become the subjects of enquiry 
by commissions and committees 


Within the States 

Abdullah’s Victory in J & K 

Despite the efforts of the 
Congress and Janata leaders, 
Sheikh Abdullah and his Na¬ 
tional Conference won a com¬ 
fortable majority in the J & K 
Assembly elections held in that 
State early in July The Na¬ 
tional Conference swept the 
polls in the Kashmir Valley and 
also secured a few seats in the 
Jammu region, demonstrating 
that the Sheikh still commands 
the loyalty of the masses in the 
State, especially of the Muslims 
who constitute the majority of 
the population 

The final party position in 
the State Assembly following 
the poll is National Conference 
47, Janata Party 13, Congress 
11, Jammat-e-Islami 1; Inde¬ 
pendents 4 (including two Janata 
rebels). Total House 76. 
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Central leaders accepted the 
electorate’s verdict and assured 
the Sheikh their full co-opera- 
tion, but there has been con¬ 
siderable anxiety in New Delhi 
over the developments in J & K 
The Sheikh announced that he 
wants to take J & 1C back to the 
pre-1953 status vis-a-vis the 
Centre. 

The Sheikh again declared 
that there should be no inter¬ 
ference in the incrnal a Hairs of 
J & K by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

Extraordinary Power for 
J & K Govt. 

Through an ordinance le- 
leased on November 6, the 
J & K Government acquned 
special Emergency powers which 
are justitied only when there is 
a grave crisis facing the country 
The ordinance empoweis the 
State Government to detain per¬ 
sons and pul curbs on news¬ 
papers and other publications 
in the interest of State security 
and maintenance of public order 

The ordinance, issued under 
Section 91 of the State Constitu¬ 
tion, vests sweeping powers in 
the Government to deal with 
journalists and newspapers Any 
publication which incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Government can 
be banned and any journalist 
detained without question 

Under the ordinance, the 
Government can detain a per¬ 
son without communicating to 
him the ground of detention if 
it is considered not in the pub¬ 
lic interest to disclose it. The 
Government can keep such a 
person in detention up to two 
years. 

The Government can dec¬ 
lare any area prohibited in the 
interest of the security of the 
State and ban the entry of a 
person into that area except 
with periods. 

It was explained by a J & K 
Government spokesman that 
there was serious danger of in¬ 


filtration from Pakistan occu¬ 
pied Kashmir area. 

Press 

Freedom of the Press 

Among the principal achieve¬ 
ments of the Janata Govei nment 
so far is the guarantee of press 
freedom. A firm assurance that 
the Union Government wi'l en¬ 
sure full freedom of the Press 
was given by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Moralji Desat, on No¬ 
vembers The Government wa s 
also anxious to see that in future 
nobody was able to put any 
curbs on the freedom of the 
Press. It would, at a suitable 
lime, provide Constitutional 
safeguards for this purpose 

The Prime Minister said that 
immediately after it came to 
power the Janata Government 
released the Press and the media 
from ail shackles imposed by the 
previous Government T h e 
press had been restored com¬ 
plete libcrt j If this liberty 
was being “used with a ven¬ 
geance”, he did not grudge it 
“The moment l grudge it, I will 
be an enemy of the freedom of 
the Press ” 

It was the right of the Press 
to say whatever it wanted with¬ 
out hmdiance as long as it did 
not violate any law of the land 
or preached violence It was 
the business of the Pi css to 
“annoy” the Government when 
the Government deseived to be 
annoyed. 

The Prime Minister asked 
the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting and the De¬ 
partments of Information and 
Public Relations in the States 
to give proper and balanced 
information based on facts 
Their activities should be aimed 
at communicating Government 
policies and not at personal 
propaganda. 

The Government was mak¬ 
ing A.I.R and TV autonomous 
to ensure that they were not 
used as government agents. 


However, films which reached 
the masses could not be left 
completely uncontrolled. 
Preaching of violence, disorder 
and permissiveness in films could 
be destructive to human society. 
Therefore, films had to be cen¬ 
sored But they must not be 
censored in a way that would 
destroy their liberty. 

Mr L K Advani, Minister 
for Information and Broad¬ 
casting, urged* the State Minis¬ 
ters to re-establish the credibility 
of the official media which had 
been destroyed during the Emer¬ 
gency 


Samachar Split-up 

Samachar, the unified news 
agency, is at last to be broken 
up Nearly two years after 
what was widely described as a 
“forced marriage” of news 
agencies, the Government of 
India decided to dissolve Sama¬ 
char and restoie the pre-Emer- 
gency position. With this de¬ 
cision (announced on Novem¬ 
ber 11) the four old news 
agencies—the Press Trust of 
India (PTI), the United News of 
India (UNI), t h e Samachar 
Bharati and Hindustan Sama¬ 
char—will be revived, each be¬ 
coming independent of the other, 
though the option of merger will 
icinain open so that if any two 
or more agencies choose to 
merge voluntarily, they will be 
ficc to do so 

For a few years the Central 
Government will subsidise the 
news agencies which are in the 
red financially The Govern¬ 
ment has also decided to retain 
the Non-aligned News Agencies 
Pool which was constituted dur¬ 
ing the Emergency regime with 
Mr Mohammad Yunus playing 
the leading role in this field. 

Soon after taking office the 
Janata Government had consti¬ 
tuted a committee headed by 
Mr Kuldip Nayar to review the 
news agfency set-up. The Com¬ 
mittee, in its majority report. 
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had suggested that Samachar 
should be split up into 
“Sandesh”, an exclusively Eng¬ 
lish news agency, and “Varta”, 
a multi-lingual agency with 
English as one of the languages 
The Desai Cabinet has rejected 
the majority recommendation 
of the Committee and accepted 
the minority view The rationale 
behind the Government’s deci¬ 
sion is that the forced mcrgei of 
four news agencies was designed 
only to ensure propagmda foi 
Mrs Gandhi and the Congress 
and that it was just another 
aberration of the Emergency in 
the field of mass media The 
Government felt the monopoly 
position of Samachar should be 
ended and independence in the 
sphere of news encouiaged The 
healthy competition in news 
collection and distribution is 
expected to facilitate sound 
journalism in the country 

Foreign Relations 

Accord on Farakka 

India and Bangladesh signed 
in Dacca on November 5 the 
long-awaited accord on Farakk 
thus ending the decade-old dis¬ 
pute over the sharing of the 
Ganga waters The agiecment 
allocates the quantum of Ganga 
waters between India and Bang¬ 
ladesh The agreement follows 
prolonged negotiations at m my 
levels and a number of dis¬ 
agreements in the past few years 
that had led to tension between 
♦ he two countries Bangladesh 
had tried to internationalise the 
issue. 

Apart from laying down a 
formuh for the sharing of the 
water for five years, the agree¬ 
ment envisages a long-term 
solution of the problem by in¬ 
creasing the flow of the river in 
the lean season The joint 
Rivers Commission of 1972 has 
been revived to formulate this 
scheme The Commission has 
been asked to investigate and 
study the various schemes and 
present proposals to the two 
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Governments within three years. 
These are to be implemented 
before the expiry of the agree¬ 
ment after five years. 

It is expected that inter¬ 
national agencies, such as the 
World Bank, will help in im¬ 
plementing the long-term pro¬ 
posals During the five months 
of the lean season the flow in 
the Ganca is estimated at bet¬ 
ween SS.OOO cusecs and 98,000 
eusccs, the lowest being the flow 
in the leanest period of April 20 
to 30 and the highest during the 
first 10 da\s of January From 
55,000 cusecs during April 21 
to 30, the flow increases to 
65,000 cusecs during the last 
10-day period January to May 
India will then get 26,750 cusecs 
and Bangladesh 38,750 cusecs 
The allocation of water from 
January to Mav has been fixed 
on the basis of 75 per cent 
availability calculated from the 
recorded flows of the Ganga 
from 1948 to 1973 Under the 
agreement, India will be entitled 
to use up to 200 cusecs below 
the F a i a k k a barrage for 
“reasonable" purposes 

Closer Delhi-Kabul Links 

Following Internal Aflairs 
Minister At il Behan Vajpavcc’s 
goodwill \isit to Kabul, which 
concluded on September 6, 
India and Afghanistan feel that 
the promotion of trust and bene¬ 
ficial co-operation between the 
two complies would reinforce 
the seaich forpcaceand stability 
in the entire South Asian 
region 

In the joint communique 
issued at the end of the talks in 
Kabul, the two countries have 
also agiecd that mutually bene¬ 
ficial technical and economic 
co-operation among the non- 
aligned States'should be prompt¬ 
ed with great vigour His talks 
in Kabul were held in an at¬ 
mosphere of friendship and sin¬ 
cerity and the two sides agreed 
to continue close contacts at 
different levels in order to ex¬ 


change views so as to farther 
strengthen their close relation¬ 
ship and to extend their co¬ 
operation in all fields. 

The Indo-Afghan talks 
covered the policy of non- 
alignment, the Middle East, 
liberation movements in South¬ 
ern Africa, disarmament, inter¬ 
national economic situation and 
the Indian Ocean The T ;two 
sides stressed the abiding vali¬ 
dity of the policy of non- 
alignment. 

Indo-Yugoslav Accord 

India and Yugoslavia, the 
two leading and traditionally 
non-aligned countries, have now 
come closer to each other The 
two-dav talks between the Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister, Mr Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, and Yugoslav 
leaders in Belgrade (from No¬ 
vember 7 to 9) confirmed the 
close identity of views on the 
sub|ccts discussed, reflecting the 
deep understanding existing bet¬ 
ween the two countries 

The talks confirmed that the 
attitudes of both the Govern¬ 
ments had not changed towards 
each other The joint com¬ 
munique devoted considerable 
attention to the strengthening 
of bilalcial co-operation between 
the two countries Mr Vaj¬ 
payee and Mr Mime reviewed, 
and noted with satisfaction, the 
giowth of bilateral co-operation 
in different fields and resolved to 
give it a new momentum, res¬ 
ponding fully to mutual require¬ 
ments and possibilities They 
cvpressed their hope and confi¬ 
dence that the conclusions and 
agreements reached by the Indo- 
Yugoslav iomt committee in 
May 1977 m New Delhi for 
more intensive economic, scien¬ 
tific and technical co-operation 
would be implemented speedily. 
They agreed that the increasing 
sophistication and diversifica¬ 
tion of the economics of the two 
countries had led to a growing 
complementarity which opened 
up new possibilities of further 
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industrial collaboration and 
greater trade exchanges m non- 
f radii lonal commodities It 
was agreed that special efforts 
should also he made for “pro¬ 
duction co-operation" in the 
supply of equipment materials 
and services as well as joint 
marketing in third countnes 

Indo-Sovict Declaration 

Mr Moiarp Desai and the 
Soviet President, Mr Leonid 
Brezhnev, signed .1 joint Indo- 
Sovict declaration in Moscow 
on October 26 at the conclusion 
of their prolonged talks The 
decimation mentioned that Mr 
Desai informed the Soviet 
leaders of the developments in 
India leading to the formation 
of the new Government and the 
mandate of the people The 
Soviet lcadcis conveyed their 
felicit itions to the people of 
India on then achievements 

On South Asia the two sides 
welcomed the success achieved 
in solving pioblems and difle- 
lences through bilateral nego- 
ti it ions between the countries 
ol the region They lecopm/ed 
th it this had led to a significant 
unpiovement in the climate of 
goo l ncighbouiliness in the sub¬ 
continent A departure from 
the past practice in foimulating 
join' documents was that it did 
no* s' ite the positions of each 
countiy on a given theme but 
pioiec'ed agreed views The 
dcclaiation retained the earliei 
foimulation on Asian stability 
which evolved fiom the Soviet 
concept of extending detente to 
Asia 

The two states recognized 
that mutually beneficial co¬ 
oper ition among Asian States 
must be developed and extended 
in older to consolidate peace 
and stability in the region It 
enumerated the principles of 
peaceful co-existence that should 
govern relations between 
nations 

On the Indian Ocean “the 
two sides expressed their sup¬ 


port for the desire of the peoples 
of the area to make the Indian 
Ocean a zone of peace They 
called for the elimination of all 
existing foreign military bases 
Irom the Indian Ocean and 
prohibition of new ones” 

There was obvious satisfac¬ 
tion on both sides that the talks 
had helped to establish a per¬ 
sonal rapport between the two 
Icadeis, strengthening the tra¬ 
ditional trust and undeistand- 
ing bilateral iclations and cieat- 
ing possibilities for further co¬ 
operation 

Mr Desai exptessed confi¬ 
dence about the futuic of rela¬ 
tions between the two countries 
based as they were on shared 
ideals and interests 

He was disaimingly frank 
and outspoken in dealing with 
issues such as nuclear disarma¬ 
ment which Indi 1 wholehearted¬ 
ly advocates while taking stiong 
exception to double standaids 
set b\ nucleir powers and the 
disci iminatory conditions sought 
to be imposed on nuclcai “have- 
nots " 


India-China Relations 

I ver since the C hinesc ag- 
giession on India in 1962, lela- 
tions between the two countnes 
have not been normal, strained 
on some occasions and appa¬ 
rently imptoving at other times 
On its pa it, India has made 
several gestuies and 1 hi own 
feelcis tow aids Peking, but the 
latter has not lesponded to them 
adequately Resumption of 
normal diplomatic relations is, 
after all, a two-way process and 
can never be umlateial But on 
October 5, Chinese spokesmen 
indicated that their country is 
interested in normalising rela¬ 
tions with India The desire 
for cordiality has however been 
conveyed through third parties 
and not directly 

That Smo-Indian relations 
arc on a better footing than ever 


in the last 15 years is self-evident. 
Cultural and trade ties between 
the two countries have been 
resumed and India has already 
noted the absence of rancour 
against it in the Chinese Foreign 
Minister’s address to the U N. 
General Assembly. Peking has 
also been quietly appreciative 
of the fact that an Indian Cabi¬ 
net Minister had attended its 
National Day celebrations in 
New Delhi. 

m 

India, however, is not in¬ 
clined to accept China’s indirect 
hints The Desai Government 
feels that it thcieistobe a Sino- 
Indian dialogue, it can only take 
place through bilateral negotia¬ 
tions Gestures through third 
countries are not taken to mean 
any ma|or policy change by 
China India has maintained 
that foi any meaningful dia¬ 
logue between the two neigh¬ 
bours the t hincsemust take the 
initial i\ e New Delhi feai s that 
China's real intention may be 
only to upset this country's well- 
established relations with other 
countries Also, it is not clear 
whcthei the Chinese are serious 
when tiny say they wish to 
tesolve outstanding disputes, 
ludging In expcnence these may 
well be no more than a cam¬ 
paign to pioject C Inna’s image 
as a peace!ul neighbour 

While China seems to have 
been oflended by Mr Desai 
leceiving the Dalai Lama, it is 
stiangc that it should make no 
effort to explain its continued 
suppoit to Naga and M 1/0 
rebels Further, there is no 
sign of a change in China’s 
attitude to countries of the sub¬ 
continent. China, it has been 
noted, has lost no opportunity 
to undermine Indian interests in 
neighbouring countnes Any 
genuine Chinese desire to resume 
the dialogue with India would 
have to be reflected in that coun¬ 
try’s functioning in the sub¬ 
continent 
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International Affairs Round-Up 


1977 in Retrospect 

Shifts in Balance of Power 

In the international sphere 
the year 1977 cannot be des¬ 
cribed either as a year of wai or 
ot peace While it is true that 
there was no major armed con¬ 
flict in the world, theie weie 
tensions and skirmishes in some 
continents, regional conflicts in 
Africa and the Far East, coups 
and counter-coups, the upsetting 
of the apple-cart inseveral ffadi- 
tionally vulnerable countries 
such as Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and a few Latin American 
States The vear had thus the 
usual quota of significant hap¬ 
penings, though none of them 
was earth-shaking in itself 

Many of the problems and 
ciises that confionted the peo¬ 
ple m ceitain regions weie the 
dismal inheritance of the past— 
such as t he West Asia n ci isis and 
the rccuriing wordy duels bet¬ 
ween the Arabs and the Isiachs, 
the occasional exchanges and 
challenges between the USA and 
the Soviet Union, the polemics 
m Peking,along with the intern il 
power struggles in that glint 
country in which the political 
set-up has yet to acquire the 
requisite stability In one ics- 
pect, however, the year was 
different it was a year in which 
a full-scale drive was launched 
•‘gainst terrorism and hijacking 

Both the USA and the So¬ 
viet Union, the two giant 
Powers, recorded notable 
changes m the high position and 
influence of the Head of State 
In the USA, Mr Jimmy Carter 
took over as President in Janu¬ 
ary, brought about important 
changes in the administrative 
set-up, made high-sounding 
promises to indicate that he was 


detci mined to ensure prospenty 
at home and lasting peace 
abioad, pledged himself to 
cciselcss efforts to eliminate 
nuclear weipons and end the 
aims race and to ensure human 
lights all o\ei the world and to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union 
for the lessening of tensions 

But these weie promises and 
assurances he could not keep, 
within months of assuming 
powei he found himself vn- 
tualh helpless to bung about 
any drastic modification in the 
traditional American policy, 
thus conceding mdneclk the 
dominance of the U S State 
Department and ot the C’ongicss 
which did not extend to him the 
co-operation he had hoped for 

Hie result was th.it by the 
end of the \ear he had slowed 
down hiseffoitsesen while leite- 
rating his pledge to strive for 
world peace His initial, hold 
progiamme was xntuallv in a 
shambles, he was a subdued 
man on many counts, vainly 
tlying to keep the line lie had so 
cnthusi isticalK announced in 
January L v e n the 8-nation 
trip he had announced for No¬ 
vember had to be postponed in 
view of the domestic exigencies 
and the objections rained b\ 
Congressional leaders While 
Piesident Carter's position in 
his own country weakened dur¬ 
ing the year and his world image 
did not acquire the shine he had 
hoped for, Mr Leonid Bre/hncv, 
his Soviet counterpart, gamed 
both ways In the Soviet Union 
his star rose high and he was 
elevated to the exalted position 
of the Soviet President At the 
annual party congress and at 
the Kremlin he outshone other 
Soviet leaders and managed to 
have things his own way. Mi 


Podgorny, the then Soviet Presi¬ 
dent, fell fiom favour, yielding 
place to Mr Brc/hnev It was 
the latter who spoke lor the 
USSR, made important pro¬ 
posals for general disarmament, 
for lessening of tensions in the 
Indian Ocean and for speedy 
action against the oppressive 
Whne regimes in Rhodesia and 
South Africa At the United 
Nations the Soviet Union, as 
usual, emeiged as an unfailing 
champion ol all oppicsscd peo¬ 
ple, diffusing Western Powers 
at cveiy conceivable opportunity 

China, the really big giant 
physically speaking, remained 
engiossed with her own internal 
ptoblems and powei tussles. 
I lie Hua regime gradually con¬ 
solidated its position and sought 
to do its woist to counter the 
influence ot the “Gang of Four” 
There weie icports of scuct con- 
spuaues and ot umesl in cer¬ 
tain parts of China which con¬ 
sequently did not play any sig¬ 
nificant lole in the international 
aiena It did, however, estab¬ 
lish cordiality with Jugoslavia 
whose President, Mr Tito, visit¬ 
ed Peking during the year Tito 
also visited the Soviet Union 
and lcncwcd his contacts with 
Soviet leadeis in older to con¬ 
tinue the working relationship 
by which the Soviet Union 
agreed to let Yugoslavia go its 
own way, without interfeience 
in the independent Communist 
line its leaders have been follow¬ 
ing foi many years 

The United Nations played 
an active lole in world affairs 
during the year It made his¬ 
tory when (on Nov 4) the 
Security Council urged an end 
to the supply of aims to S 
Africa The resolutions passed 
by the General Assembly m- 
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eluded those condemning hijack¬ 
ing as a crime against humanity, 
urging a boycott of South Africa, 
renewed its demand for a fairer 
distribution of the world re¬ 
sources betwcent he rich bloc of 
nations on one side and the 
poor people mtlic fluid Wotld 
on the olhci Some piocress 
was registered in the Sea Law 
talks winch aie to be lesumcd 
nc\t spnng when ail agreement 
is considered likely I he U N 
Confeiuice on Desei tihcalion, 
held in Nairobi caily in Sep- 
tembei adopted an integiated 
plan ol action to halt the march 
oftlicdcscil completely by the 
turn ol the ecntuiy 

I lie Middle last was veiy 
mucli in the news towards the 
close ol the ycai At first theie 
was an accord between the IJSA 
and Israel when Mi Begin 
(Israeli Pinne Minister) visited 
the USA Then followed Pre¬ 
sident Cailcr’s clarification 
regarding his stand on the cnsis 
The IJS-Sovict undeis'anduu* 
on West Asia disclosed on Oc¬ 
tober 1 was resented by Israel 
which suspected that a pte- 
seltled and pro-Atab ded was 
being imposed on liei Mr 
Cvrus Vance, the US Sccretaiv 
ol State, had eailtei resorted to 
the Kissmgei-i\pe shuttle dip¬ 
lomacy, visiting one capit il and 
then anothei in West Asia, to 
evolve .1 mutudlv acceptable 
peace fonnuli it i s efforts, 
however, did not meet with 
success The ie illy drim'tic 
initiative came I ite in Novem¬ 
ber fiom no less a person than 
President S idat of Lgvpt who 
flew to fsriel and held crucial 
negotiations with the Israeli 
leaders, much against the wishes 
ofothei Arab leaders and nskmg 
the anger of most of the Arab 
world He undertook to strive 
fora settlement at considerable 
personal risk also On return¬ 
ing to Cairo, he took yet another 
commendable initiative (on 
November 26) by muting the 
Big Powers and other Aiab 
countucs, as well as Israel, to 


Cairo for a conference to pave 
the way for peace talks at 
Geneva 

The switchover in the gov¬ 
ernments m at least three east¬ 
ern countries—all India’s close 
neighbours—marked another 
notable change in the political 
complexion ol the region and 
in the oveiall situation In July 
the then stjongly-entrenched 
Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, 
Mrs Bundaranaike and her 
L anka I rcedom Parly w'Creoust¬ 
ed from powei and the Opposi¬ 
tion leader, Mr Jayavvardcne 
(head of United National Party), 
assumed office The entire pat¬ 
tern of Government was chang¬ 
ed from the parliamentary type 
to the US-t\pc Presidential sys¬ 
tem and Mr Jayawardcnc was, 
by common consent, to become 
Sri L ink i’s first President under 
the new Constitution Sri 
Lanl i’s commitment to non- 
alignment remains intact 

Taily in luly, there was a 
military coup in Pakistan w'hen 
Gen M o n d 7a i-ul-H ique, 
le.idei of the Pakistan Aims, 
ousted Mi Z A Bhutto fiom 
power, thus ending the latter’s 
5J-yeai oppiessive rule Pakistan 
lias been undci mai’ial law since 
then, the elections and teliitn 
to ciulian iule which Gen Zia 
piomised foi October IS weie 
later postponed and that eountiy 
continues to be governed by a 
military dictator Mi Bluit'o 
and sevcial other Pakistani 
leadeis were airested on vanous 
chaigcs. Mt Bhutto has since 
been facing trial foi instigating 
the murder of a political oppo¬ 
nent and on othei charges 
There is little likelihood of a 
civilian rule being restored in 
Pakistan m the near future, and 
the political career of Mr Bhutto 
is also believed to be finished 
Now Gen Zia is the man of the 
hour in Pakistan 

Early in October there was 
an abortive coup bid in Dacca 
which provided fuither evidence 
of the discontent simmering in 
that unstable country. More 


than 100 people were killed in 
the coup attempt and its after- 
math. Maj -Gen. Ziaur Rah¬ 
man the military dictator had 
himself come into power after 
a series of military coups after 
the assassination of Sheikh 
Mujib in August 1975 Ironi¬ 
cally enough, only a few weeks 
earlier Gen Zia had secured a 
notable victoiy in the referen¬ 
dum held in Bangladesh 

Nuclear Strategy 

'Towards Nuclear Pact 

Some progress was made 
during the year 1977 towards 
reaching a big-Powei agreement 
on nueleai weapons Both the 
big powers, the USA and the 
Soviet Union, haye been making 
oilers to reach an accord but 
each continues to suspect the 
other’s intentions 

To cieate the impression 
that the Soviet Union always 
takes the lead m pioposjng a 
halt to nut leai-weapons produc¬ 
tion and to disarmament gene¬ 
rally, its spokesmen have, from 
time to time, put forLh plans to 
cnsuic an effective check on 
piolifer, tion of weapons The 
latest occasion was the teie- 
monial meeting in the Kiemlin’s 
Palace ol Congiess to m. ik the 
60th .’imivetsary of the October 
Revolution on November 2. 

In lus keynote addiess, Mr 
Bie/l.nev, who is the CPSU 
Geneial Secietaiy and Piesident 
ol the Soviet Union, proposed 
an international agreement on a 
simultaneous halt in the produc¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons by all 
countnes He also called for a 
moratorium covering nuclear 
explosions for peaceful pur¬ 
poses, along with a ban on all 
nuclear weapon tests foi a defi¬ 
nite period 

Mr Brezhnev, who summed 
up 60 years of Soviet experience, 
making theoretical and practical 
generalisations on a variety of 
issues, including mter-pai ty 
relations and relations with 
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China, paid considerable atten¬ 
tion to detente and dis- 
armament The most important 
and urgent task now was to 
stop the worldwide arms race 
Together with the halt in the 
production of nuclear weapons, 
the nuclear powers could under¬ 
take gradual reduction of the 
already accumulated stockpiles, 
moving forward to a 100 per 
cent abolition He visualised a 
moratorium on testsas a prelude 
to a ticaly on a total ban which 
most nations had long been 
expecting 


U.S. Nuclear Policy 

Reiterating his earlier stand 
on armaments, Picsulent Carter, 
in his address to the U N 
General Assembly on Octobci 
4, called for “full scope and 
comprehensive safeguards” to 
prevent nuclear proliferation 
This term is interpreted to 
cover international control over 
all nuclear facilities in a nation, 
both those aided by the advanc¬ 
ed nuclear nations and those 
which a country is able to build 
unaided. 

Alluding to arguments 
against discrimination between 
the nuclear-weapon Powers and 
non-nuclear weapon Powers 
under this arrangement, Mr 
Carter said bluntly lie wanted to 
be quite frank The existence 
of nuclear weapons in the United 
States, the U S S R , Great Bri¬ 
tain, France and China “is 
something we cannot undo”, 
except by the painstaking pro¬ 
cess of negotiating. But the 
existence of these weapons does 
not mean that other nations 
need to develop their own wea¬ 
pons any more than “it provides 
a reason for those of us who 
have to share them with others.” 

The President called for an 
end to all nuclear explosions, 
whether for military or peaceful 
purposes The United States 
was willing to go as far as possi¬ 
ble, consistent with its security 


interests, m limiting and reduc¬ 
ing its own nuclear weapons. 

South Africa 

Arms Embargo on South Africa 

The U N made history on 
November 4, when the Security 
Council unanimously voted a 
resolution calling upon all States 
to cease supplying arms and 
related material to South Africa 
The vote was taken at India's 
request when the resolution was 
brought up by L ibya This was 
the first time that the Council 
imposed an arms embargo on 
any State 

The resolution declared that 
the acquisition of arms by the 
Pre'ona regime constituted “a 
tlueat to the maintenance of 
international peace and secu¬ 
rity” Resolutions proposing 
an arms embargo on South 
Africa had been previously nega¬ 
tived by the triple vetoes of the 
USA, France and Britain A 
few days earlier a series of votes 
had killed a move for a man¬ 
datory arms embargo and stop¬ 
page of economic assistance and 
credits to South Africa. 

South Africa Defies U.N. 

The South African Prime 
Minister, Mr John Vorstei, said 
on November 9 that South 
Africa had "outguessed” the 
U N and made itself self- 
sufficient in armaments long 
before the U N embargo Not 
only this, his Government was 
prepared for any future oil em¬ 
bargo “We have made provi¬ 
sion so that they cannot kill us ” 
South Africa not only saw it 
coming but it made provision 
to be self-sufficient as far as 
these armaments are concerned. 

As for the arms embargo, 
Mr Vorster said i* was “an open 
invitation” to certain misguided 
and militant nations It would 
not be a surprise “if some 
foolish and misguided nations 
take that as an invitation to 
attack South Africa.” 


Despite Mr Vorster's brave 
speech, the French decision to 
block delivery of two Corvettes 
and two submarines to South 
Africa soon after the U.N. 
mandatory arms embargo was 
imposed, caused surprise to the 
Pretoria Government. 


Big Three Use Veto 

The USA, Britain and 
France vetoed three African 
resolutions in the Security Coun¬ 
cil on Octobei 31, demanding 
sanction and other stringent 
measures against South Africa. 
The Western Powers, supported 
by West Germany and Canada 
on the 15-nation Council, pro¬ 
posed only a six-month man¬ 
datory arms embargo, subject 
to renewal against the white 
minority Government in Pre¬ 
toria The triple veto came 
after the two sides were unable 
to agree on a compromise posi¬ 
tion in the negotiations 

The Council unanimously 
approved a fourth African reso¬ 
lution condemning South 
Africa for its resort to “massive 
violence and repression” 
against the black people as well 
as “all other opponents" of 
apartheid It also demand¬ 
ed that the South African Gov¬ 
ernment release all persons im¬ 
prisoned under security laws and 
for opposing its racial policy, 
and lift the ban on organiza¬ 
tions and the news media op¬ 
posed to apartheid. 

The three Powers rejected 
resolutions which provided for 
economic penalties and a per¬ 
manent mandatory arms em¬ 
bargo and which would have 
laid the basis for South Africa’s 
expulsion from the U.N. 

Before casting the “no” 
votes, the U S. Ambassador, Mr 
Andrew Young, spoke out 
against the move to put the 
three resolution to a vote, term¬ 
ing it “a callous and insensitive 
attempt to divide us”. 
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The Western States were 
totally against any action 
against Pretona in the econo¬ 
mic front But the Alncan 
States wanted the Westci n States 
to refrain from m a Ling any 
investments in South Africa or 
granting it loans or continuing 
to trade with it 

Voting on the three resolu¬ 
tion was the same in each case 
ten, including India, in favour, 
and five against—the USA, 
Britain, 1'iance, West Germany 
anil Canada The Communist 
Stales supported the icsolution 

“3 Parliaments” Rejected 

Indian leaders on Novem¬ 
ber 3 |oincd the coloureds’ 
(mi\ed-tuce) spokesmen in re¬ 
jecting the South Afncan-wlute 
Govei nment’s Constitutional 
proposals for a three-Parlia- 
mcnf system designed to give a 
degree’ of self-government to 
each racial group In October 
the Labour majority party for 
coloureds reject e d the plan 
which envisages a separate pat- 
1 lament for 4 5 million whites, 
coloureds and Indians. 

The Indian move leaves the 
White Government alone in pro¬ 
moting the plan which will be 
considered to have been ap- 
pioved by the all-white elccto- 
latc if they return the present 
Government to power m the 
general election due a few weeks 
from now The plan will be 
forced on the nation’s 750,000 
Indians and 2 3 million 
colouicds, despite its rejection 
by their leaders. 


Pakistan 

Military Coup in Pakistan 

Mr Zultiqar All Bhutto's 
51-year rule ended when the 
Pakistan armed forces, led by 
Geneial Mohammad Zia-ul- 
Haquc, took over the civil ad¬ 
ministration on July 5, imposed 
martial law and promised "free 
and fan” general elections in 
October m what it claimed to be 


a necessary step to check the 
country’s drift towards political 
chaos 

About 17 hours after a pre- 
dawn lound up of the country’s 
top political leaders, including 
Prime Minister Bhutto, Gen 
Ztu-ul-Hnque announced in a 
nationwide broadcast that he 
would be the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator and a four- 
member Military Council would 
assist President F a z a 1 Elahi 
Choudhury, who had agreed to 
continue in office National 
and Provincial Assemblies had 
been dissolved and all Ministers 
and Governors dismissed. 

General Zia claimed the 
notion that democracy cannot 
function in Pakistan was wrong 
because “democracy is the very 
basis of Pakistan”. The ad¬ 
ministration of the country 
should be in the hands of the 
people In conson ince with my 
belief in democracy, I have 
ordered geneial elections in 
October". Gen Zia said all 
political activities had been 
banned, but he promised that 
the ban would be lifted before 
the elections He, however, 
did not say when exactly it 
would go 

He also made it clear that 
the present Constitution had 
not been abrogated but some of 
its provisions were being sus¬ 
pended The pow'Cis of the 
judiciary were not being cui- 
tailed, except that it would have 
no authority to challenge the 
validity of Martial Law orders 

General Zia said he was 
committed to handing over 
power to the civilian gov ei nment 
to be formed attcr the elections 
The army action came after four 
months of political turmoil pre¬ 
cipitated by what the opposition 
alleged as large-scale pro- 
Govei nment rigging of the 
March general election held by 
Mr Bhutto 

For Pakistan, military rule 
is nothing new In December 
1971, Mr Bhutto had ushered 


in civilian rule after 13 years 
of military dictatorship. Poli¬ 
tical stability and democracy 
have eluded Pakistan for several 
decades 


Bhutto’s Arrest 

The future of former Prime 
Minister Mr Zulfiqar Ah Bhutto 
is sealed and his political career 
is virtually finished He was 
arrested by federal police agents 
at Karachi on August 30 and 
held for questioning about 
a political murder committed 
three years earlier. 

Mi Bhutto, 49, appeared in 
court and has been charged with 
several offences Following 
High Court summons, Bhutto 
also appeared in Court in con¬ 
nection with two separate cases 
involving the arrest and deten¬ 
tion of political opponents 

Mi Bhutto, who has been 
aiiested twice before during 
pei tods of martial law, apparent¬ 
ly expected his arrest A pro¬ 
secutor told the court that five 
leaders of the para-military fede¬ 
ral security foicc had confessed 
to being involved in the murder 
The foice was set up by Mr 
Bhutto 


Pak Poll Postponed 

General elections in Pakis¬ 
tan, due on October 18, were 
postponed indefinitely by the 
militaiy government In a 
broadcast to the nation on Oc¬ 
tober 1, the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator, General Zia-ul- 
Haque, said he had taken the 
step to save the country from a 
catastrophe The country was 
passing through a grave crisis 
and there wasa scareamongthe 
people Gen Haque did not 
name a new date for the election 
but said it had been postponed 
till further notice. Later in an 
interview in Abu Dhabi he said 
the elections would be held 
“after some months, not years". 
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Gen. Zia pointed out that 
the crisis was of serious dimen¬ 
sions and the fate of the people 
hung m the balance If the 
country goes to the polls now, 
it will slide back to the period 
before July 5 whenthearmy took 
over the administration of the 
country from near-civil war 
conditions, he said. 

Gen Zia also mentioned 
that “some prominent politi¬ 
cians” were facing cluiges 
before the law courts He cited 
this also as a factor that piompl- 
ed him to put olf the polls 

Bangladesh 

Coup Bid in Dacca 

Evidence that discontent had 
been simmering in Bangladesh 
and that there was underground 
opposition to the Military dic¬ 
tator, General Ziaui R ihman, 
was provided ny a coup at tempt 
on October 2 More than 100 
people were reported killed in 
the abortive coup attempt by 
dissident Bangladesh troops 

Unofficial reports said that 
11 Air Force officers and 17 
civilian might,have been among 
those killed in the short-lned 
revolt, which broke out before 
dawn in an army camp and later 
spread to the airport 

Another group of dissidents 
also briefly seized the Dacca 
radio station, but President 
Ziaur Rahman went on the air 
a few hours later to tell the 
nation that the revolt by some 
“disgruntled elements” had been 
crushed by loyal troops 

The motives were not imme¬ 
diately clear for the icvolt 
against the regime of Major 
General Ziaur Rahman who 
came to power after a series of 
coups following the assassmat ion 
of the Prime Minister, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, by junior 
army officers in August, 1975 

Observers said the coup 
attempt suggested that the mili¬ 
tary m-fighting that followed the 
killing of Sheikh Mujib was 


still not over. There had also 
been some unrest among sol- 
dieis over pay and differences 
between some officers and men. 
They said the rebels appeared 
to have taken advantage ot the 
Government's preoccupation 
with the live-day hijacking by 
Japanese Revolutionaries to 
stage the coup 

Zia Gets 98% Vote 

Earlier on May 31, President 
Ziaur Rahman won by a thump¬ 
ing m ijoi ily a vote ol confidence 
horn the people m a releiendum 
held in the country Official 
sources said 98 95% of the 
neaily 10 8 million votes went 
in his lav our He is now regard¬ 
ed as the most popular Head of 
State in the region. 

Although he was mainly res¬ 
ponsible lot removing the word 
“seculai” liom the Bangladesh 
Constitution and substituting 
foi it the wo id “Islamic", he is 
not believed to be hostile to 
India 

Both the turnout and the 
percentage ol votes m his favour 
vvcie exceptionally large A 
massive elioit might have been 
made to mobilise foices Ac¬ 
cording to Radio Bangladesh, 
meetings weic held and pioces- 
sions Liken out all over the 
countiy in support of the Gene¬ 
ral and his 19-point piogramme 

Sri Lanka 

Switch-over in Sri Lanka 

\s was expected, the people 
of Sn Lanka ousted the ruling 
party, led by Mis Siriinavo 
Bandaranaike in July, and voted 
into power the erstwhile opposi¬ 
tion, as the electorate of India 
had done in March The United 
National Party, led by the 71- 
year old J R Jayawardene, won 
a two-thirds majority against 
Mis Bandaranaike’s Sri L.inka 
Freedom Party (SLPP) 

The final tally in the parlia- 
mentaiy elections is as follows 
United National Party 139, 
Tamil Nadu Liberation Front 


17; Sri Lanka Freedom Party 8; 
Ceylon Workers’ Congress 1; 
Independent 1. Total 166. The 
new Parliament has 168 
members. 

Mr Jayawardene got the 
mandate of the electorate to 
frame a new French-type Presi¬ 
dential Constitution which 
would be a compromise between 
the British and U S. systems. 
The present five-year old repub¬ 
lican Constitution is based on 
the British model 

The UNP manifesto said 
that in the proposed new Con¬ 
stitution, executive power will 
be vested in a Picsident elected 
fiom time to time by the people 
The Constitution will also pre- 
seivc the parliamentary system, 
for the Prime Minister will be 
chosen by the Picsident from the 
party which commands a majo- 
nty in Pailiamcnt and the other 
Ministers ol thcCabinc' will also 
be elected members of the Par¬ 
liament Only Mis Bandara- 
naikc a n d Mr Maithnpala, 
leader of the dissolved House 
and Mmistei ol Power and Irri¬ 
gation, have managed to iclain 
their se.its among the 14 SLFP 
Ministers who had stood for 
the elections 

Presidential System 

After many years of the par¬ 
liamentary system, Sri Lanka is 
to have a french-type Presiden¬ 
tial foim ol Goveinment. A 
Bill passed by the Sn Lanka 
Legislature on October 4 signi¬ 
fied the switch-over The mea- 
suie was passed on all its stages 
without the participation of the 
two main Opposition parties, 
the Tamil United Liberation 
Front (I'ULF) and the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party. 

Under the Constitutional 
amendments, the President will 
be the head of the Executive as 
well as the Government and will 
be duectly elected by people for 
a period of six years The first 
President will be the present 
Prime Minister, Mr J.R Jaya¬ 
wardene. 
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Sri Lanka's Foreign Policy 

Like the new Govcinmuii 
of India, I he new Government 
of Sri Lanka has also lealhime-l 
its faith in non-alignment I ho 
new United Nation il 1* .1 i t y 
Government has dcclaied that 
it will suppoit ‘ Hie principles 
of non-alignment which weie 
first adopted at the Alio-Asian 
conference at H ndungin 1955” 
Sri Lanka Government will 
follow “an independent loieign 
policy" which would ho opposed 
to imperialism and colom ilism 
in all then inamleslation-. and 
which would seek to pi cset vc and 
protect the soveieignly, integ¬ 
rity and fieedom ol Sn Ltnki 

China 

Revolts in China 

During 1977, Communis' 
China had moie than its sh.ne 
ot internal w ranglmgs, power 
struggles, conspuacies, seciet 
revolts and othet manife.t turns 
of discontent Conspuacies 
and seuct moves ate ag in 
rocking China winch has not \ct 
settled tully aftei Mao Ise- 
tung’s death in 1976 

Every now and then, icpoits 
appear in Chinese new>p.ipeis 
about the activities ol the "G oig 
of Lour” and then suppoitcis 
There seem to be plots to over¬ 
throw the post M io i crime, 
giving furthci evidence ot 
unrest a n d discontentment in 
that large e o u n l i \ It i, 
believed that a ma|oi conllict 
may eiupt in the Clnnesc 'inn 
unless speedy steps aie Liken to 
check the countu-inovos 
against the llua legime 1 h e 
political icgime is alic «dv on its 
guard and is plannuv' iiesh 
moves to contain the “lebels 

The Peking People's Hath 
insists once again on Mao s 
famous words that “the gun 
must never be allowed to com¬ 
mand the paily ’ It tells the 
military th it the only way to 
prevent “the usutping of the 
Army leadeiship" by unidenti¬ 
fied conspiratois is to obey this 


vitally important principle. 

The daily complains that 
I he a i my conspirators resort to 
duplicity and double dealing in 
public, and that they set up then 
own s m a 1 1 organizations in 
seciet It calls upon loyal ofli- 
cers to be on guard against 
them, to watch their words and 
deeds and to expose * hem 
‘ We must ncvci let them con- 
tiol the gun ” But it seems 
that they already control enough 
guns tv> he able to stand up to 
the Peking regime 

A number ol changes at the 
topol the military struct uie have 
made it appear that peisonal 
power-sliugglcs are now the 
main issue, but impoilant mat¬ 
ters ol policy aie also in dis¬ 
pute On the lace of it, one 
would e .pect the Anny to stand 
b c h l n d the new leadership 
wuose conservative policies and 
loud calls for military moderni¬ 
zation Acre at lust warmly wel¬ 
comed by the Army establish¬ 
ment But'he Army has always 
had its own (actional quanels 


China-'V ugoslav Accord 

Clnni and Jugoslavia will 
nicioase by 400 per cent then 
l97o bilalctal trade by 1978, 
accoixing to a source close to 
J ugosluC President Marshal 
1 ito, who visited China early in 
September 

fins w ,s the principal eco¬ 
nomic achievement of Marshal 
hto’s visit and the mam out¬ 
come ol a meeting on Septem¬ 
ber 3 be'ween the Chinese 
Minister loi 1 oicrgn Trade, Mt 
L.i diking, and the Yugoslav 
1-edenl Secretary foi Loieign 
Irade. Mi 1 mil Ludvigci 

1 li e Sino-Yugoslav trade 
totalled 30 million!U S (dollars 
hst ycir This will double in 
1977 ami double again in 1978, 
reaching mound 130 million 
dollars, the Jugoslav source 
s ud 

The two Ministers laid the 
foundation for “durable and 
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stable” economic and trade co¬ 
operation. In their talks they 
agreed on the need to increase 
contacts between trade missions 
of their two countries 

Marshal Tito’s visit to China 
followed his goodwill trip to 
Moscow where he held talks 
with Mr Brezhnev to promote 
gieater cordiality between Russia 
and Yugoslavia 


Soviet Union 

New Soviet Constitution 

1 he Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) General 
Secretary and President Mr 
Leonid Brezhnev, on October 
5, piescnted to the USSR Sup- 
lemc Soviet the draft of the new 
Constitution which he said sym¬ 
bolised the 60 years of develop¬ 
ment after the October Revo¬ 
lution 

The dralt, dillerent in some 
details Irom the one opened to 
public debate four month ear¬ 
lier, mcoiporates a new article 
imposing statutoiy obligation 
on Deputies, enterprises and 
ollicials for fulfilment of elec¬ 
tors’ mandates 

Punishment of idleness, 
dodging ol socially useful work, 
absenteeism and attempt to 
seek unearned income, the duty 
cast upon children to care foi 
and support paients reciprocat¬ 
ing the concern prescribed for 
citizens in the upbringing of the 
new generation, fostering of 
Communist attitude to work and 
socialist property were among 
the highlight s of the new changes 
incorporated in the draft 

On children's duty towards 
their parents, Mr Brezhnev told 
the Soviet Parliament that the 
proposal for such an addition 
had come not only from many 
young people but from others 
also, and this was especially 
gratifying The concept of the 
State of the whole people intro¬ 
duced in the draft in super- 
session of proletarian dictator¬ 
ship has been elaborated to spell 
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out workers, peasants and intel¬ 
ligentsia, the working people of 
all the nations and nationalities 
of the country 

The age bar for entry into 
the Supreme Soviet has been 
raised to 21, while the limit for 
election to all othci Soviets re¬ 
mained at 18 The change took 
into account the nature of the 
decision bearing on the whole 
State that the USSR Supreme 
Soviet would be called upon to 
make 

In the new chapter on foreign 
policy added to the Constitu¬ 
tion, the aim of general and 
complete disarmament has been 
included in response to public 
demand and as a matter of eluci¬ 
dation of State Policy 

This draft consigns to the 
dustbin of history the Maixisl 
doctrine of the dictatoiship of 
the proletariat Not that Mr 
Brezhnev is about to lead the 
Soviet State to the Marxian final 
stage of “withering away”, he 
has only made it a Soei ihst 
State of the whole people” The 
new draft also modifies the 
Marxian dictum of “fiom each 
according to his ability to each 
according to his need” The 
word “need” is replaced by the 
word “work” Mr Brezhnev 
has included a whole chapter on 
foreign policy, making disanna- 
men^Constitutional The Soviet 
Union seems to have realised 
that internationil Communism 
and ideological hegemony have 
become outdated concepts and 
ought to be replaced by detent, 
peaceful co-existence and mtcr- 
nationil co-operation 

The new Constitution, which 
replaces the 42 years old Consti¬ 
tution of Stalin, promises free¬ 
dom of choice of profession, the 
rights to work, religion, per¬ 
sonal property and inheritance, 
guarantees equality of sexes, 
freedom of speech, of assembly 
and street demonstrations 
There is also a provision impos¬ 
ing statutory obligations on 
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deputies and officials to fulfil 
electoral mandates 

Labanon 

Lebanon War Flares lip 

With Israeli air raids, by 
way of retaliation on cert on 
bases in L ebanon, that wai- 
raxaged country was, foi some 
time euily in November, again 
in the gup of conflict I uiher, 
thiee 1 si.i el is had been killed b\ 
Palestinian guciillas who had 
used rockets The pioud ls- 
iaehs weie out to settle scoies 
loi tne loss of life in then teru- 
tory and weie out to le ich the 
Palestimuis a lesson On No¬ 
vember 8, Isr tel announce i th >t 
henceforth the loidan i i v e r 
would be the border be.ween 
the Jordan Kingdom • ncl the 
Israeli-occupied West B ink 
Until then the uvci hid been 
treated as a ceise-fue line The 
move has been interpicted .is an 
Israeli decision to stay peimu- 
nentlv on the West Bink These 
moves could be cxpl .ined in 
terms ot the 1 ites' U S -Soviet 
moves to impose i settlement on 
Israel and 1 bun" Ihe lone- 
pending West Asi in dispute 
to an earl\ end. 

Israeli air i a ids tanged deep 
inside Lehinon on Novembci 9 
and leporis snd the de.th toll 
neired 100 \n Israeli General 
sud the raids weie purely 
against ten oust bases 

President Sadat s dtamdic 
visit to Israel and his t dks with 
the Israeli Pnme Minisiei Mi 
Begin, in the third week of No¬ 
vember brought about a wel¬ 
come change in the situation 
and made an early Geneva Con¬ 
ference on West Asia almosl 
certain 

Indian Ocean 

Military Forces in Indian Ocean 

The US President, Mr 
Jimmy Carter, said on October 
5 in an address to the U N 
Assembly that neither the U S A 
nor the Soviet Union was main¬ 


taining “a large military pre¬ 
sence” in the Indian Ocean. 
Neither the U.S.A. nor the 
Soviet Union has a large mili¬ 
tary piesencc in the Ocean, nor 
is there a rapidly mounting 
competition between these 
Powcis He added that the 
best evidence of restraint by 
both countries in the area may 
well begin with a mutual effort 
to stabilize our presence and 
to avoid an escalation in mili- 
tarv competition Then both 
sides can consider how our 
militaiy activities in the Indian 
Ocean aic.i might be even fur- 
thei ieduced The U S A was 
committed to the strengthening 
of the peace-making capabilities 
ot the United Nations and re¬ 
gional organisations such as the 
Oiganisution of African Unity 
(O A U ) and the Organisation 
of Amciiein States (OAS). 

I lie l) S A suppoits Great Bri¬ 
tain’s efforts to bring about a 
peaceful a n d i.ipid transition 
to miioniv rule and mdepen- 
dcnce in Zimbabwe {Rhodesia) 

1 lie U S |omcd other mem- 
bets of t lie Seem ity Council and 
the Sou clary-Gcncial in the 
ell oils to bring about indepen¬ 
dence md democi.itic rule jn 
Nimibii {South-West Africa). 

“I oi the Aiabs the Icgiti- 
m do lights ot the Palestinians 
must be recoenised”, Mr Car¬ 
lo sud, repeating the phrase in 
a |omt US-Soviet declaration 
th't led to condemnation by 
Israel One of the things that 
bound the American people to 
Isnel was their shared respect 
for human riehts and the 
cour.mc with which Israel had 
defended such rights 

It is clcai that a tiue and 
lasting peace in West Asia must 
also lespcct the rights of all the 
peoples of the area 

“We do not intend to im¬ 
pose from the outside a settle¬ 
ment on the nations of West 
Asia ” 

Mi Carter also made it clear 
that his country believed that the 
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time had come to end all ex* 
plosion of nuclear devices, no 
matter what then claimed justi¬ 
fication, peaceful or military ” 
Declaring th it a score of nations 
could have nuclear weapons by 
the year 2000, he said that 
nuclear-power plants could, by 
that time, produce enough plu¬ 
tonium for tens of thousands of 
bombs annually 

Treaties; Pacts 

Treaty on Panama Canal 

After several yeirs of nego¬ 
tiations, which were often st died 
as a result of the U S Govern¬ 
ment's loluctancc to give up its 
century-old rights in the Canal 
Area, an agreement in principle 
was signed between the Govern¬ 
ments of the U S A and Panama 
on August 10 The treaty calls 
for the transfer of the Panama 
Canal and the Canal /one area 
to the Government of Panama 
by the year 2,000—23 years 
hence 

When the treaty goes into 
effect, the USA will scale down 
rapidly its military presence in 
the canal /one, reducing the 
present 14 instillations to three 
and operate these jointly with 
the Punima National Guards, 
until the /one is turned ovei 
entirely to Panamani m control 
by December 31, 1999. But 
Panama has accepted an indefi¬ 
nite role for the USA in 
defending the canal after the 
expiry of the tieaty 

Although the canal treaty is 
u feather in the cap of Piesident 
Carter, the treaty has yet to be 
approved by two-third of the 
Senate in accoidance with the 
U.S Constitution American 
Conservatives still regard the 
treaty as “a surrender of U S 
interests”. The common man 
in the U S A has always believed 
that “we bought it (the earn!), 
we paid for it it is ours and we 
intend to keep it ” 


U.S.-Israel Accord 

After many months of high- 
level diplomacy and repeated 
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rounds of talks in Washington 
and Tel-Aviv an understanding 
was reached between the U S A 
and Israel early in October on 
the question of resolving the 
West Asian deadlock. The 
Israeli Foreign Ministry expres¬ 
sed satisfaction with a joint 
U S -Israeli communique and 
said it was proof of President 
Cartel's efforts to smooth over 
difficulties arising from the joint 
US-Soviet statement on West 
Asia 

Isiacl remained opposed to 
any negotiations with the Palcs- 
l i n e Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) and to the setting up 
ol a Palestinian Stale between 
Isiacl and Ionian That indi¬ 
cated that it refused to yield on 
certain basic points 

Israel pulled off a notable 
diplomatic success by extracting 
a double assurance from the 
United States These w'ere that 
the acceptance of the joint U S - 
Soviet st itement of October 1 
would not serve as the basis of 
Geneva peace talks and that the 
negotiations must be founded 
on the U N icsolution Nos 
242 and 33S The US-Soviet 
statement h id affirmed the legi¬ 
timate lights of the Palestinian 
People and not mentioned the 
two US resolutions which im¬ 
plied recognition of l s r a c I’s 
existence Mi Caiter said the 
joint Sovict-U S communique 
on the Middle East was an 
“achievement of unprecedented 
significance" He said the 
USSR had abandoned its 
practice of aistupturn and crea¬ 
tion of unnecessary obstacles 


Iran-Francc Deal 

Iran will negotiate with 
France to barter at least 6 bil¬ 
lion dollars worth of its oil for 
four nuclear power plants The 
deal will give France, already a 
m a | o r beneficiary of Iran’s 
development boom, an even 
larger share of its oil wealth 
France buys Iranian oil through 
Western companies operating 


in Tehran. But the barter oil 
will be bought directly from the 
State-owned National Oil Com¬ 
pany. 

News of the proposed barter 
followed the successful conclu¬ 
sion, after more than three years 
of negotiations, of another 
Iianian-French deal worth 3 25 
billion dollars under which 
France will supply Iran with two 
900-mcguvvalt nuclear reactors 
and 10 FrancQ-German Airbus 
Planes 

Iran plans to have 20 
nuclear-power stations by the 
end of the century with a total 
generating capacity of 23,000 
megawatts. T h e French are 
believed to be anxious to clinch 
the proposed barter deal quickly 
to help correct the trade deficit 
and to catch up with West 
Germany in securing a share of 
Iran’s nuclear programme 


Conferences 

U.N. Desert Conference 

The U N Conference on 
Desertification ended mNairobi 
on September 10 after adopting 
an integrated plan of action to 
halt the march of man-made 
dcseil by the turn of the current 
century. 

The conference also adopted, 
by vote, a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a joint consultative 
group to generate resources for 
implementing the plan of action. 
The Plan represents the first 
sctious attempt of the world 
community as a whole to ame¬ 
liorate conditions of both the 
human and livestock population 
in and zones and to develop 
measures to improve land pro¬ 
ductivity. It outlined both 
short-term and long term mea¬ 
sures to be taken at national 
levels toarrestthe desertification 
process which affects nearly 30% 
of the world area and over 700 
million people 

The U N. Committee chair¬ 
man, Dr* M S Swaminathan, 
stated that for successful imple- 
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mentation of the plan a major 
factor was involved, namely, 
appropriate technology, the 
necessary resource follow-up 
and public policies which would 
generate social and adminis¬ 
trative infrastructure essential 
for implementing the plans 
While there was general agree¬ 
ment during the 12th day con¬ 
ference about the urgency of the 
problem and the need to tackle 
it on a priority basis, the con¬ 
ference encountered rough 
weather when the question of 
funds for the plan came up for 
discussion Major donor coun¬ 
tries were hesitant about com¬ 
mitting themselves when a pro¬ 
posal for the establishment of a 
joint consultative group to gene¬ 
rate the resources was taken up 

The Conference dramatised 
the world community’s interest 
in the problem and its ignorance 
about it About 1,500 dele¬ 
gates from about 100 countries 
attended the sessions The 
plenary sessions were devoted to 
a general debate which meant 
an exposition of each countty’s 
stand against desertification 

Although many of the dele¬ 
gates were scientists or civil 
servants, there was emphasis on 
the human aspects of the pro¬ 
blem The impact of mass des¬ 
truction weapons on ecological 
systems was viewed with con¬ 
cern at the conference 

A resolution adopted by the 
Conference condemned the use 
of chemical and biological wea¬ 
pons which led the desertifica¬ 
tion Effects of these weapons 
are most seriously felt in the 
developing countries. 

Helsinki Pact Conference 

President Tito called for 
more effective implementation 
of the Helsmkiagrecments when 
representatives of 35 Govern¬ 
ments met m a long-awaited 
conference in Belgrade on Oc¬ 
tober 4 to study how well those 
agreements have been carried 
out. A message from the Yugo- 

January, 1978 


Slav Head of State said impor¬ 
tant results had come from the 
Conference on Security and Co¬ 
operation in Europe (CSCE) 
which concluded at Helsinki 
on August 1, 1975 But “an 
evermore frantic arms r ice is 
increasing distrust” 

President Tito said patient 
work was needed to build on 
the achievements of the 1975 
Helsinki Conference a n d to 
make the f inal Act agreed iheic 
more dynamic and complete 
The Final Act provided for 
large-scale efforts to advance 
political and economic co¬ 
operation and human lights in 
Europe. The Conference was 
carefully planned in seven weeks 
of tense bargaining in Bclgi.ulc 
during the summer, mainly over 
how much importance should 
be given to the human rights 
issue 

President Tito suggested the 
Conference “diou'd draw up a 
lasting and realistic programme 
for increased security ,.nd co¬ 
operation based on equality 
There had been hesitations and 
inconsistency in cariyme out the 
Final Act ol the Helsinki Con¬ 
fluence 1 he UN Secretary 
General, I)i Kurt Waldheim, 
in a separate mess.^re, urged 
Furopean nations to make new 
eflorts foi disarmament and foi 
the equitable sharing of econo¬ 
mic advantages with the Thud 
world The ultimate intciests 
of securitv m Furope will be 
served “if you can seek gicitci 
co-operition and agreement on 
these global problems as part 
of your clfoits to expand u>- 
opeiation and understanding in 
the Furopean fiamework ” 


Sea Law Talks 

A concession by developim* 
countries paved the way for 
major progress at the *U N 
Conference on the Law of the 
Sea during the session in 1977 
Spokesmen of the “Group of 
77” developing countries (ac¬ 
tually they exceeded 110 in 


number) said the group had 
opted to go along with the US- 
backed proposal for “parallel” 
exploit.it ion of seabed wealth. 
This means that the group had 
accepted the idea ol guaranteed 
access to the rcsouiccs for 
trans national companies and 
industi ics independent of an 
international authonly 

Apicemcnt on a paiallel 
system of wot king the ocean 
flooi was considered ciucial for 
industii thsed nations to sign 
any international manne rights 
treaty and had been the most 
contioveisial issue. 1 bird 
woild counfiies, however, ag- 
iced foi a maximum period of 
20 yea is 

T he Group of 77 was also 
demanding that a review con¬ 
ference should be held five years 
before exploitation lights run 
out, in oidei to reassess the 
ticaties in the light of ptevjihng 
conditions In addition, the 
Gioup was sticking to the need 
foi a icsotirce policy to protect 
mineial-piodiicmg countries 
from competitive elfects and 
the need foi the ti.insfcr of 
technology to the Thud World 

According to informed 
souices, the conference atmos¬ 
phere lias impiovcd consideia- 
My, raising hopes th.it a draft 
agicement may be reached by 
the scheduled session in the 
spi mg of 197K 

A S.L.4.N. Summit 

I lie second summit of the 
ASI AN n 'lions m the fust de- 
c k'o of tin, oig 'ins. (ion’s exis¬ 
tence held it Kuala I umpui 
caii\ ill '\ii"vsl, was a success 
'1 he spun of the umon is gain¬ 
ing mound I eadcis of the 
AS 1 \N countries on August 5 
slicked the desire to have 
peaceful and mutually beneficial 
relations with all countiies of 
the remon, including Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam 

Tna communiqueat the end 
of the two-day summit, heat’s of 
Government of the association 
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of five South-East Asian nations 
—Malaysia, Thailand, Singa¬ 
pore, Indonesia and the Philip 
pines—expressed confidence th it 
“Vietnam would contiihute to 
peace and stability nccoxs iry loi 
the programme and piospenty 
of Soulh-I asl Asia ” 

The communique iciteratcd 
ASEAN’s commitment to i's 
earliei declaration ol South- 
East Asia as a /one ol peace, 
freedom and neutrality Flic 
communique is in line with the 
expressed views of most AS! AN 
leaders that continued eiloits 
must be made to convince Viet¬ 
nam and the other two Indo- 
Cluna nations that ASI AN was 
ncithei a nulilaiy bloc noi did 
it have any desire to become 
one m future. 

The lOth anniversiry of the 
alliance was celebrated at a time 
when the “ASF AN Spirit” seem¬ 
ed to be rapidly gaining ground 
President Marcos said at the 
final ceremony that the main 
achievement of the second 
summit was “finally, and at Iasi, 
the transformation of this 
regton, which has been pre¬ 
occupied with conflict, haunted 
by mistrust and suspicion into a 
region of co-operation and soli¬ 
darity beyondour most sanguine 
hopes 

The summit opened with the 
Philippines rcnounune it-.claims 
on the Malaysian isl ind-State 
of Sabah In a di unutic an¬ 
nouncement, President Marcos 
described the move .is his coun¬ 
try’s “perminent contubution 
to the unity of ASI AN" 


Commonwealth Conference 

The week-long conference of 
33 Heads of State and Govern¬ 
ments of the Commonwealth, 
held in London from June 8 
to 14,1977 was neither a marked 
success nor a dismal failure The 
shadow of President Idt Amin 
of Uganda, it was feared, would 
create a crisis, but he was some¬ 
how prevented from reaching 
London. 


The conference highlighted 
conflicting national interests and 
helped to focus attention on the 
conti adictoiy policies of the 
vanous Governments On the 
question of Uganda, Britain has 
been trying to ensure Common¬ 
wealth support for strong con¬ 
demnation of the Uganda 
regime, for floutine Human 
lights It was surpnsing, how- 
evei, that only two countries— 
Jamaica and Zambia—were out¬ 
spokenly ciitic d of President 
Amin and lus policies Most 
of oihei Commonwealth leaders 
prcleired not to pass judgement 
on the conduct of President 
Amin 

Hijacking Menace 

U.N. Condemns Hijacking 

The civilised world’s battle 
against (he menace of hijacking 
was carried a step further when 
the UN General Assembly's 
Speuil Political Committee, on 
November 1, condemned air- 
ciaft hi) ick> ig and called on all 
the States 'o tighten an pot t and 
an line seem tty measures The 
resolution, which was .atopted 
vvitnout a vote, ippealed to all 
States to adhere to three existing 
internaliorc,I treaties dircc'cd 
against inreilerence with com- 
mciuol avi ltion 

The 149-nation committee 
took up the hit icktng issue aftci 
the Intonation il Federation of 
An line P i 1 o ts’ Association 
(II ALPA) threatened a 48-hour 
walk-out if the UN did not 
de>l with the problem urgently 
II ALPA acted in the wake of 
the luiackmg in October of the 
l ufthansa Boeing 737 jet to 
Som ilia and the ruthless murdc> 
of its pilot The p issengers and 
other members of the crew were 
later rescued by West German 
Commandos who stormed the 
plane m a sudden sweep 

The resolution stemmed 
from a text originally sponsored 
by 46 count lies, spearheaded by 
Austria and other West Euro¬ 
pean nations But a number of 


a mend ments were i ncorporated, 
mainly to meet the objections 
raised by Arab, African and 
other Third World States 

One part of the resolution 
called for “joint and separate 
action" by all States to ensure 
that air passengers and crew 
were not used as a means of 
securing advantage of any kind 
This was amended to make such 
action “subject to respect for 
the purposes *md principles of 
the Charier and the relevant 
U N declarations, covenants 
and resolutions and without 
prejudice to the sovereignty or 
territorial integrity of any State. 


India back anti-hijack steps 

India strongly supported at 
the U N on November 3 the 
decision adopted by the Special 
Political Committee on curbing 
the hijacking menace and said it 
would have no moral qualms 
on using violence against aerial 
marauders 

T h e Political Committee 
resolution asked the General 
Assembly to condemn “acts of 
aerial hqackmg or other inter¬ 
ference with civil air travel 
through the threat or use of 
force, and all acts of violence 
which may be directed against 
passengers, crew and aircraft, 
whether committed by indivi¬ 
duals or States ” India’s dele¬ 
gate Kazim Ah Meerza suggest¬ 
ed that in older to increase 
safety measures “detectors” at 
airports should be doubled and 
also installed at the entrance of 
civilian aircraft to serve as a 
second point of check, so that 
hi lackers carrying weapons 
could be stopped India, on its 
part, had taken stringent mea¬ 
sures at all airports It was 
already a signatory of the Hague 
Convention and acceded to the 
Montreal Convention as well as 
the Tokyo Convention The 
stand taken by India is on 
humanitarian principles and the 
U N. Charter is based on them. 
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—Current General Knowledge Round-Up 

Abbreviations—A nnlversaries —Astronomy—Awards—Books—Commissions— 
Committees—D e f e n c e—Expeditions -Oi gmlsitions- Persons—Places—Projects—Science 
—Satellites, Rockets —Space—Warfare 


ABBREVIATIONS 

AGRI-EXPO-77. Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Exposition—1977 

ASEA.N.: Association - of 

South-East Asian Nations 

ASSOCH4M: Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and lndustr> of 
India 

B C l\f : Black Consciousness 
Movement (of South Africa) 

C C I : Cotton Corporation ol 
India 

C.F.T.R I : Central Pood Tech¬ 
nological Research Institute, Mysoic 
D C I : Dredging Corporation 
ot India 

E R I) A . Energy Research and 
Development Administration 

F. ERA. foreign r xehange 

Regulation Act 

F I S I . Friends ol India Society 
International 

G. ll S E : Garden Reach Ship¬ 
builders and Engineers Limited 

I DPL : Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd 

INPEX: India National Philate¬ 
lic Exhibition 

ISK.CON. International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness 

N.C.S T National Commute 
on Science and Technology 

NPTC : National Theimil 
Power Corporation 

O A S : Organisation of Amen- 
can States 

OSTA.: Ocean Science and 
Technology Agency 

S F C I . State Farms Coi posi¬ 
tion ol India 

S G.F I . School Games Fede¬ 
ration of India 

SNIPES • Society of National 
Institutes of Physical Education and 
Sports 

T U L.F.: Tamil United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Si i Lanka 

U.NP.: United National Party 
(of Sri Lanka) 

U.P R.F : Universal Proutist 
Revolutionary Federation 

ANNIVERSARIES 
400th Anniversary of the Founda¬ 
tion of Amritsar: The celebrations 
ofthe 400th foundation day of Amrit¬ 
sar, the city of Golden Temple, was 


celebi ited from October 24 to 29, 
1977 Amulsat Cits was founded 
by Guru Rain Dass in 1577 

ASIRONOMV 

Carina Dwarf A n< w galaxy, 
associated with oui ownMilkv Wa\. 
has been discovued using the United 
Kingdom Sci. ncc Rcscaich Coun¬ 
cil s telescope at the Siding Spiing 
Ohsotvaloiy m New South Wales, 
Australia 

The disunciv by a Bi'ttsh scien¬ 
tist, Dr Resell C .union ol the Royal 
Ohseiyatoiv, 1 dmhuigli wis made 
dunng ionline ipnlity testing ol a 
photogiaph taken in a sui\cv of the 
southern dies by tile telescope 

I)t (.union lound th it what at 
fust sight 'ppiaicd to h-. a smudge 
on the phoiogi iph m the middle ol 
the Constellation C anna, yvas in faet 
inaconceiitiation ol scyeia I thousand 
taint stais outside the Milky Way 

According to tin Bntish tourruil 
.Von’ S ih Hint, the galaxy named the 
Carina Dwarf is about 500,000 light 
years 1 1 onitin cailh and is a“dwaif- 
elliptical ’—the scycnth of this type 
found assou iteel with the Milky Way 

The louini! say, that the new 
galaxy s^ein, to be associmed with the 
Magellanic cloud system--and cur¬ 
rent tlicoiics suggest that all seven 
“dyvail giUxies lu\< Iveii puMcd 
out ot llu Magellanic system by tidal 
interaction-, with the Milky Wav 

V\\ \R l)S 
Nation il Vwards 

Republic Day Vwards Discontinued. 
The Cioyciniiicut has since discoiitniu- 
ed institution ol national award. i/~ , 
Bharat Ratn t and Padma Awaids 

Those win) lud red ived such 
awaids in the past ate nc>t to he 
allowed to us- these awaids as titles 
on sign-boards, stationery oi in any 
other manner 

Two recipients of Bharat Ralna 
are living today They aie Mi V V 
Giri.foimei I’resicient and Mis Indna 
Gandhi,loimei Prime Ministci 

Mr Gm was conferred the honour 
m 1973 alter he laid downofhee Mrs 
Gandhi was given the award altei the 
successful conclusion of the Decem¬ 
ber, 1971 war with Pakistan 


Jnanpith Award (I If h): PV 

Akilandam, popularly known as 
“Akilon" in Tamil literature 

Akdon’s novel Chittirappavai has 
been hailed as an outstanding and re- 
ptese ntative work 

Tin R\ I lakh award has been 
sponsor I dbv the ikhil Bharatiya Jnan- 
pith a t up to c oruluct rt searches so as 
to briiu,' out the i xtuu t and rare un - 
publislnd noil, o) knowledge and to 
giu impetus to tin a ration of original 
t ontemporarv literature in various 
Indian languages 

Rashtra Hhushun, 1977: The 
‘ Rashtra Bhushan Award” instituted 
m 1977 by the I ucls Instruments 
I nginccrs (f IL) 1 oundation of lehal- 
kaianji (Kolhapur) was confericd on 
Mr Javapiakash Narayan on April 
H), 1977 tor outstanding services 
tendered by him to the country 

The awaid carries a citation and 
Rs 1 lakh 

Nehru Literacy Award, 1977: The 
1977 Nelti u Literacy Award has been 
given to Mi A R Deshpandc, toimer 
adviser on serial education to the 
Government ot India, for promotion 
of litciacy and social education m the 
count i y 

Di Wcfths Fisher, Mrs Durgabal 
l)t shinukh and Mr Avinaslmgam Chet- 
tiar ate among the presious recipients 
tij tin mi ard instituted in 1968 by the 
Italian Adult Lducalion Association. 

Dhunvantari Award. DrMmochar 
B Mody, patron prisident ol the 
International Coileruiec on internal 
Medicine has been awaidcd Dhanvan- 
tan An at il ‘lor being outstanding 
medical man of the year (1977) ” 

lln an ard nas instituted by Dhan- 
santuii Foundation in 1973 and Dr 
RusitnnJal I akil wui us first recipient 
In 1976 it k«v piesentid to Dr Shanti 
Lai J Melita, an < minent surgeon 

International Awards 
Nobel Prizes, 1977 

Literature Vicente Aleixandre, 
79-yc.ii-old Spanish poet 

Physns Shared by Dr Phillip 
W Anderson ol the USA, Sir 
Ncvil M Mott ol Butain and John 
H Van Vleck of the US A 

Chemistry: Piol Ilya Prigogine 
ol Belgium 

Medicine. The 1977 Nobel Prize 
for Physiology and Medicine has been 


Jamqry, 1978 
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awarded half to Dr Roger Guillemin 
and Dr Andrew SJully of the USA 
and halt to !>■ Ros ilvn Yalow al.o 
of the U S V 

Dr Cfi'lUinii' and l>i S_h illv 
shared on. lull o' ih $ I H b it) 
pri/e lor tn n di . i. n on |> pud* 
norm mu piod'i imnol tiu h> tin 

Economies Shu d h> I’ioI 
Bertil Ohlin ol Sw 1 n and Piol 
James Meade ol Hi n un 

Peace \iiiii t, Inlemilionil— 
London-his .1 ot uii' iiion founded 
on Mav 28 I')!.I to It Ip piisoneis 
held lor th n politieil oi iiligious 
conviction 

//<(* Vd/>. I Pti.is—for liteiutlili, 
pin sii t i In mi sin in h me mid pi tin 
—.are awai d, Jn i tin Noh, l I omi lalion 
cnat, / ttndi i rh will af Ill, Si v, dish 
indintimint Mi illiij 'll,>h I who 
difd in I su(. 

III, L, ,111,111111 l I’ll t ll’rtl ,1,/llld 
mid tit, I, in,d in I9UX In Sn ah it s 
Cnitml I) ink tn pm/ of its M))lli 
aniiiv, i ,m t 11 1, hunion' 

Nobel Peace Pri/e lor 197<» 

The Nob.I Pv lee Pil'e lol I*>/(», 
which w is not aw tided I tsl vcai, lit. 
been given to (h le ul< is ol the wo¬ 
men’s movement lot p. lev in Noitli- 
cin Inline!—Mu Ikliv Willi tm>, 
Miis Milicuil C’oriit',m md Ciaian 
MeKeown 

Mugsaysay Awards, 1977 

For “community le idership” Mi s 
Fla Ramcsh Blult o< India She is 
l.iwyu, oigmisei uni teaehci ol sc.ll- 
cmployed women vcinlou in wedein 
India 

For - ‘public service” Di Del 
Mtindo ol the Philippine, II. is 
President o' tlv Childrens Medical 
Ccntic Foundation m Manili 

For “journalism, liter iture and 
creativelonunuim itionarts” M.iji.sh 
C Rcgunol N.ptl He is elmmielei 
ot Nep ll s 111 esellt llld ecOllOllile 
histoiv 

Foi “government service” Dv.n- 
jammtial Ltimol Indonesia 

Kmnon Mui;s,ns,n in aid is on, 
ol lam i top niimt/s, now in its 20 th 
\un, mid it is "ii, a m th, million of 
Pnilippuii s Pi, sal, nt Ra’iion M,."- 
imsiiv it ho di d in in mi an h in 
li ittrul I’hihppr, s in FU 1 

Th u\imd aon, t iiith it ,1 add 
tn, dal, 10 000 < S' doll,a s mid am ti- 
Juate, to hi distnhat i! in Manila on 
Ahmsaisai s hm 1 1 mtriuismv on 
Am; ii si 11 

Pulit/er Pn/es 1977 

Drami. Mi !>n! t iistolei 
at tot and plavvvi iglit lot Sitvoow 
Box 

Press Repot ting Wallet Me ns 
of Associated Pic lor mtional 


reporting for his coverage of U S 
Presidential elections in 1976 
Fiction None 


Dada Saheb Phatlee award for 1976 
for her “outstanding contribution to 
the cause of Indian cinema ’’ 


Special Prize: Alex Flaley for 
his be->t-sellmg book Roots 
International Humanist Award 
Mr V M Taikunde, an eminent 
must md leader of the civil rights 
movement in India, has been selected 
lot the 1978 international humanist 
award bv the Intel national Humanist 
and Lthical Union foi his conti ibu- 
tion to the defence of democracy, 
hum in i iglits and humanist values in 
India 


Previous recipients Devika Ram 
Roerich, BN Sircar, Pnthviraj 
Kapooi (posthumous), Pankaj Mal- 
liek. Ruby Myers (Sulochana), B N. 
Reddy and Dluren Ganguli 

International Film Awards 
Oscar Awards, 1977 

Best Actor: Peter Finch 
Best Actress. Mane-Christine 
Barrault 

Best Film: Network. 


Lenin Peace Prize 

Agostmho Neto, Angolan leader, 
his been awaidevt the 1977 Lenin 
Peace Pri/e lot his conti ibulion to- 
watds "stiengthenmg peace among 
people* 

Mi Neto is President of the Peo¬ 
ple > Republic (MPLA Government) 
ol Angola 

Soviet Land Nehru Awards 

Pi olessoi linen Mukherjee, Mr 
\1 Ci Desu and Mi Chandra Gupta 
Vidv il mkai have been awaulcd the 
lirst ilt.ee Soviet Land Nehru Awards 
loi !"77 The next three awards go 
to Mr Haiish Chandia Gupta, Mi 
N I) Suiuleravadivclu and Mi 
Visliva Narain Smgli 

//i. aw rds arc math m rv viar 
l>r tin Sonet Lmul magazine to pto- 
inoh /in mlship hetwi en the tiso coun¬ 
tries cspii lolls through literaly storks 
o r translations 


I’ll M AWARDS 



Flint Awards for 1976 

warded tn 1977) 


Best Film Mi mal Si n’s l frigaia 
m Hindi was awarded Siiatna Knmal 
(goldi n lotus) 

Best actor. Mithun Ch.ikiavoi- 
lltv lot lus role m Mrigasa 

Best actress. Lakshmi for her 
i ole m the tilm 'itla Neimigahl Si la 
Mam than; al in Tamil 

Best F dm in Hindi: Shy am Bcnc- 
gul's M ant him 

Best director: P Lankesh lor his 
Kami ula him Pallau 


Best setcenplay Vijay Tendulkar 
toi the him Mmi/han 

Best child actor Master Raju for 
the tilm C Inti hoi (Hindi) 

Best Music direction. B V Kar- 
n.Uh tor Ris/nti Shi in;a (Kannada) 
Best hi tie playback singer. Ycsu- 
d tstoi ('Inti hoi 

Best teniale playback singer* P 
Sushcela foi Siri Sm Muvia 


Ph.ilkc Award 

Kan in Devi, well-known Bengali 
tilm dettess, has been awaided the 


Sixth International Film Festival, 
New Delhi 

(.January 3-16, 1977) 

Golden Peacock 

Best Feature Film* Mon andlno, 
a Japanese entry 

Best Short Film: A fter the Silence, 
an Indian entry directed by S Sukhdev 

Silvir Peacock 

Best Actress. Jane Phehtova, 
Hungarian actress 

Best Actor: Carl Gustaf 
Lindstedt, Swedish actor 

Best Director. Ah Khamraev of 
the Soviet Union 

Bronze Peacock 

Squeaker's Mate: an Australian 
entry 

Mr Satsajit Rav headed the Jury 
of the festnal 


BOOKS 


A Fiagile Man in 
Literature 
All the Prime 
Minister’s Men 
Black Wednesday 
Chittuappavai 

Decline and Fall of 
Indira Gandhi 


I), mocracy Re¬ 
deemed 

Lnd of an Era 
Ghashiram Kotwal 
India from Indira 
to Morarji 
Judicial Review or 
Confiontalion 

My Lite- and Tunes 
Prison Duiy 

Roots 

Sunny Days 
The Judgement 
Two Faees ot 
In Jn*Gnndhi 


Andre Malraux 

JarurdonThakur 
Promt la Kalhan 
P V Akilandam 
“Akilon” 

D R Mankekar 
and Kanula 
Mankekar 

V K Narasim- 
han 

C S Pandit 
Vijay Tendulkar 

Pi of Baldcv 

Justice H R 
Khanna 
W Giri 
Jayaprakash 
Narayan 
Alex Haley 
Sunil Gavaskar 
Kuldip Nayar 

Uma Vasudeva 
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COMMISSIONS 

Seventh Finance Commission: It 
was constituted on June 25, 1977 
under the Chairminship of Mr 
Justice K M Shelat, former Judge of 
the Supreme Court The other mem¬ 
bers of the Commission are Dr Raj 
Krishan, number Planning Commis¬ 
sion, Dr CH Hannumantha Rao, 
Mr H N Ray, Finance Secretary, and 
Mr Y B Eswaran, the member- 
Secretary 

The Finance Commission recom¬ 
mends to the President thcdistribution 
between the Union and the States 
and also the States inter the net 
proceeds of the central taxes It also 
recommends the principles which 
should govern the grants-in-aid the 
revenues to the States by the Centre 
out of the Consolidated Fund of 
India as also distribution of Central 
assistance fot finincing the Stiles’ 
Plans 

Grover Commission: it is a one- 
min commission headed by Justice 
A N Giovei to enquire into the alle¬ 
gations against the Chief Mimstei of 
Karnataka, Mr Dcvrai Uis and some 
of his Cabinet Colleagues 

Jaganmohan Reddy Commission. It 
is a Commission ot Enquiry consist¬ 
ing of a single-member, namely, Shri 
P Jagmmoh in Reddy, a retned 
Judge ol the Supreme Court of India, 
to enquire into certain speemc mat¬ 
ters connected with Shii Bansi Lai, 
formerly the Chief Ministei of the 
State of Haryant and th.reader the 
Minister cf Defence, Government of 
India 

Riwasa Commission Report. The 
Riwasa Commission which submitted 
i s report to the 1 i irv ina Government 
on October 24, 1977, has upheld 
charges of excesses committed at 
Riwasa 

Mr Justice SB Capoor constitut¬ 
ing the one-man Commission had 
enquired into the excesses committed 
in Riwasa village, 15 km fron. Bhiwani 
in April 1974, in which an 82-ycar-old 
woman was allegedly killed and a 
brother and a sister were allegedly 
stripped naked and made to he under 
a blanket at a police station 

Sarkarla Commission * It was ap¬ 
pointed on February 3,1976, to probe 
charges of corruption, favouritism, 
administrative and financial impro¬ 
prieties and abuse of official position, 
against the former Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister, Mr M Kaiunamdhi and 
some of his cabinet colleagues The 
commission is headed by Mr Justice 
R S Sarkaria of the Supreme Court 

Shah Commission: It is a one- 
member Commission headed by 
Justice J C Shah, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of India The 


Commission is to enquire into rntyor 
instances of excesses committed dur¬ 
ing the emergency and to identify the 
persons responsible for it 

Vimadala Commission of Enquiry: 
The one-man Commission of Enquiry 
consisting of Shri J R Vimadala, 
retired Judge of Andhra Pradesh 
High Court has been appointed by 
the Ministry of Home Affairs to 
enquire into certain allegations against 
Shri Vengal Rao, Quel Minister and 
some other Ministers of Andhra 
Pradesh 


COMMITTEES 

Bhagwati Committee: The Bh lg- 
wati Committee on Legal Aid to the 
Poor was appointed towaids the end 
of Mav 1976 to make recommenda¬ 
tions for establishing a comprehen¬ 
sive and dynamic legal service pro¬ 
gramme to facilitate implementation 
of socio-economic measures 

Mr Justice P N Bhagwati, Judge 
of the Supreme Court ot India, is 
Chairmm of the Committee 

Consigner Protection Body For 
the first time an othcialiy-backed 
National Consumer Protection Coun- 
ul is to advise the Government in the 
vital aieas of supply of essential 
commodities to the consumer 

The pioposed Council will help 
with suggestions the already estab¬ 
lished public distributionsystem which 
_ the Government wants to further 
‘ strengthen as a part of its anti-mfla- 
tionary measures There is now a 
vast netwoikof240,000^ir price and 
ration shops catering t<*he needs of 
47-crore people as far as foodgiains 
and sugar aic concerned Kerosene 
and controlled cloth are being sup¬ 
plied at a lessei number of shops 

The idea is to distribute more of 
the everyday needs through these 
outlets The Council would speak 
on behalf of the consumer in regard 
to the pricing, quality, and availability 
of the essential needs of the con¬ 
sumers 

Dantwala Committee: The Dant- 
wala Committee was appointed in 
October 1974 with Prof M I Dant- 
wala of Bombay University as chair- 
mm to examine the impact of the 
pilot intensive rural employment pro¬ 
ject which was launched in November 
1972 as an action-cum-research 
project 

The committee in its report sub¬ 
mitted on August 19, 1977 to the 
U monAgricul t u i e M mister, suggestwd 
that all projects which satisfy tlK tests 
of financial viability and technical 
feasibility should become an intcgial 
part of the distnct plan and should 
not remain mere ad hoc supplements 


The Committee has wanted that 
unless the entire plannmgstrategy be¬ 
comes employment oriented the back¬ 
log of unemployment wi II assume such 
formidable proportions that it will not 
be possible to tackle it through spe¬ 
cial or supplementary employment 
programmes. 

Experts’ Committee on Direct Tax 
Laws: A committee of experts, with 
Mr M A Palkhivala (now India’s 
Ambassador to the U S.A.) as Chair¬ 
man, was constituted by the Govern¬ 
ment on June 26,1977 to examine and 
suggest legal and administrative mea- 
suresforsimplificationand rationalisa¬ 
tion of the direct tax laws and such 
further alterations *‘as arc desirable in 
the interest of the national economy" 

The other members of the com¬ 
mittee are Mr CC Chokshi, Mr 
Harnam Shankar, Mr CC Gana- 
pathi and Mr T S R Narasimhan 

Hegde Committee. It is a high- 
powered committee of experts, head¬ 
ed by Mi K S Hegde to review the 
working of the Monopolies and Res¬ 
trictive Trade Practices Act and sug¬ 
gest suitable changes to secure effec¬ 
tive implementation of the directive 
in limiting concentration of economic 
power in few hands 

Jha Committee. It is a 7-member 
committee on indirect taxes headed 
by Mr L K Jha, Governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir The Committee was 
to review the existing structure of 
indirect taxes, Central and State, and 
local in all Us aspects 

The Committee's wide terms of 
reference included examination of the 
structure and levels of excise and cus¬ 
toms duties and of the role of indirect 
taxation in promot'ng economic use 
of scarce resouices, of the impact of 
excise duties on prices and costs and 
of the scope for widening the tax 
base and increasing the elasticity of 
the system 

The Committee’s bioad recom¬ 
mendations contained in its recent 
report are mainly in regard to excise 
duties, customs sales taxation and 
octroi duty ($ei undtr the feature. 
“Economic Scene” in this issue ) 

National Committee on Science and 
Technology The National Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technology 
(NCST) was reconstituted on July 
17, 1977 under the churmanship of 
Dr Atma Ram, an eminent scientist 
and technologist 

The Committee is to make pro¬ 
posals to promote scientific and tech¬ 
nical activity in the country and to 
create a pioper climate for scientific 
development 

Thi tenure of the Committee is 
three years 
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ftagjtaramaiah Committee: It is 
a high-power committee constituted 
by the Centre under the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Parliamentary Affairs 
Minuter, Mr K Raghuramaiah, as 
Its chairman, to go into difficulties 
encountered in the implementation 
of land reforms and suggest ways and 
means to remove them 

Raj Committee: The Reserve 
Bank has set up a committee under 
the chairmanship o! Mr James S 
Raj to study all aspects of the func¬ 
tioning o( public sector banks and 
make suitable recommendations 

The Committee has been asked to 
assess the impact ot branch expan¬ 
sion since l%9 and to examine 
whethei any change in the tempo 
and direction ot such expansion is 
called foi 

Vcrma Committee A 30-mcmber 
committee under the Chairmanship 
of the Union Labour Minister Mr 
Ravinder Verma has been set up by 
the Central Government to make 
recommendations on the broadfiame- 
work ot comprehensive law on indus¬ 
trial relati ins 

The Committee will study the 
existing provisions cf the Central and 
State laws concerning trade unions, 
industrial disputesandstanding orders, 
non-statutory schemes such as the 
code of discipline in industry and the 
recommendations of the National 
Commission ot Laboui before making 
the recommendations The Com¬ 
mittee will also recommend changes 
in labour laws that may be considered 
necessary 


DEFENCE 

I.N.S. Vindhyagirr India has 
now sis leandcr-class ftigates built 
at the Mazogon Docks, Bombay. 
INS Vindhyagiri is the sixth trigatc 
launched on Novembei 13, 1977 

Other such fi igates of the Indian 
navy built by the State-owned Maza- 
gon Dock, Bombay are INS Nilgiri, 
INS Himgiri. INS Udaygiri, INS 
Dunagiri and INSTaiagiri 

Southern Naval Command: A 
third Naval Command called South¬ 
ern Naval Command is to be created 
by up-grading the southern-naval 
area into a full-lledgcd naval com¬ 
mand on par with the Western and 
Eastern Naval Commands 

The new naval command is to 
look after a huge maritime area which 
will have within its junsdiction the 
Lakshadweep group ot islands as well 
as the mijor east-west shipping route 
to and from the Gulf countries and to 
Europe through the Suez Canal 

The headquarters of the new naval 
oommand will be at Cochin 


the command will also be res¬ 
ponsible for providing basic and spe¬ 
cialist training facilities for officers 
and sailors 


EXPEDITIONS 

Arktika : It is the name of Soviet 
atomic-powered icebreaker which 
became the first vessel ever to reach 
the North Pole by sailing through the 
thick Arctic ice on August 17, 1977 

Arktika, rated the world’s most 
powerful icebreaker, reached the 
geographical pole realizing the dreams 
of generations ot sailors and polai 
explorers 

Capt Y Kuchiyev was the crew 
commander of the Arktika 

“Ocean to Sky”: It was a 16- 
memberexpedition led bySirEdinund 
Hillary, the Everest hero, which got 
off on August 25, 1977 from Haldia 
port in three specially designed fibre¬ 
glass jet boats— Ganya, Air India 
and Kiwi 

After spending a few days filming 
tigers and other wild life in Sundci- 
bans, the team on board these jet 
boats, followed the course of the 
Ganga up to Joshimath, from wheic 
it was to trek up to the base ol 
Narayan Parvat in the holy Badunath 
area of the Garhwil Himalayas. I’hc 
expedition could not succeed anil had 
to be abandoned on the upper reaches 
of the river 


ORGANISATIONS 

Amnesty International: It is a 
London-bas&I Organisation founded 
on May 28, W61 by a British Lawvtr 
which has come into the news having 
been awarded the 1977 Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

The Organisation’s work was also 
recognised m 1974, when the Amne-ty 
President, Mi Sean McBirde, was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Puze that 
year. 

The Amnesty International cam¬ 
paigns for the release, irrespective of 
race, colour oi ciced of those im¬ 
prisoned throughout the world for 
non-violent political or religious 
beliefs unacceptable to then govern¬ 
ments, for the abolition of torture and 
capital punishment without resu ca¬ 
tion and for fair and early trial of all 
political prisoners 

The Organisation maintains close 
ties with the International Red Cross 
and the League on Human Rights and 
is consultant to the United Nations 
and the Council of Euiope 

GSG-9: The unit, GSG-9, of 
West Germany, shot into the news 
when its commandos stormed the 
hijacked Lufthansa jet in Somalia 


on October S, 1917 and rescued the 
passengers 

GSG-9, short for Grensohut 
Gruppe (Border Protection Group) 
9, was formed five years ago after the 
massacre by Arab Gueriilasof Israeli 
athletes at the 1972 Olympic Games 
in Munich 

Each nv.mbei of the unit is an 
expert shot, equipped with the most 
model n weapons He is also school¬ 
ed in such skills as karate and rock 
climbing 

I L.O.. This ■ lands for the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation The 
functions ol this Oiganisalion, which 
has its headquaitcrs in Geneva, are 
(I) to impiovc laboui conditions, 

(21 to raise the standaid of living of 
the laboui classes, and (1) to promote 
social and economic stability through 
the joint cflorts of tin government, 
the management and labour 

PERSONS 

‘Vkilandam, P V Popularly 
known as “Akilon" i > a well-known 
Tamil wi itci Ik has been awaidcd 
the 11th Jnanpith Awaid foi 1975 for 
the novel Lhittuappuvai 

AmritNahata Whose film Kissa 
Kuisi Ka was allegedly destroyed at 
the Mnruli Lai laetoiy Guigaon has 
lepiodused it with some changes 
Mi Nahata is a mcnibei of the Lok 
Sebhu from Pali in Rajasthan and 
had won on a lanata Pnity ticket 
burlier, he was a Congress member 
of the Lok Subhu 

\nand Swann Sarasw a ti, Mahatma: 
The 96-yeir-old Mahatma Anand 
Swann Saiaswati, a noted Arya 
Samai leader and fonner journalist, 
who died on Ostobei 24, 1977 was 
known as Lala Khusnal Chand 
“Khuisand’ belore be took to 
“sunyas” He had founded Milap, 
an Urdu daily, which made its first 
appearance on Apnl 13, 1923 at 
Lahore. 

He i enounced the world at the age 
of 65 and dedicated his life to the 
cause of the Arya Sumaj 

Anderson, Dr Phillip: of the 
U S A is co-shaiei of the 1977 Nobel 
Prize in Physics He works at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray 
Hill, New Jersiy The award has 
been given jointly “for fundamental 
theoietical investigations of the elec¬ 
tronic stiucture of magnetic and dis- 
oidcrcd systems ” 

Aleixandre, Vicente: who has 
been awarded the 1977 Nobel P ize 
in Literature is a Spanish poet 

The citation says "his work shows 
the strength to survive as he endured 
illness, the horrors of the Civil War 
and then loneliness under the Franco 
regime” These are the recurrent 
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themes of Us poetry spanning about 
50 years He was bedridden or 
captive at his desk with renal tuber¬ 
culosis as he heard the bombs of the 
Civil War exploding around him but 
went on writing poetry which “illumi¬ 
nates man’s condition in present 
day society ” Mentally too he sur¬ 
vived the Franco legimc and became 
a rallying figure for “what remained 
of Spain’s spiritual life ” 

Atma Ram, Dr: He is an eminent 
Indian scientist who was appointed 
on July 17, 1977 as Chairman of the 
National Commillee on Science and 
Technology 

This is the first time that a scien¬ 
tist has been appointed as Chairman 
of the NCST 

Bhatt, Mrs Ela R a mesh of Ah- 
medabad is 44-\c u-old lawver, orga¬ 
niser and toaohci of self-employed 
women vendors in western India 
She was in the news having been 
awarded the 1977 Ramon Nlagsaysiv 
Award for community leadership’ 
She has be.n rccogm-cd for making 
a reality of the principles of tiuth, 
non-violence and self-help enunciated 
by Mahatmi Gandhi 

Borg, Bjorn of Sweden was in 
the news when he retained his 
Wimbledon men’s singles title with a 
thrilling five-set final vivtoiy ovei top- 
seeded American Jimmv Connors on 
July 2, 1977 

Carter,Jimmv DemoeratJimmy 
Carter was in 'In news when he de¬ 
feated Pre ident Fold on Novembci 
3, 1976 in the If S Presidential elec¬ 
tion and won l four-seal term in the 
White House Mi Cartensawealthv 
Georgia peanut funnel who has 
become the first Pi cadent from the 
“Deep South’’ since 1849 

Deshpande, A R • who has been 
awarded the I‘) 7 7 Nchiu Litci.icv 
Award is a foimci ad vise i on social 
education to the Go\unmcnt of 
India 

Mr Deshpande staited in 1925 a 
mass education society in Amiavali 
{Maharashtra) and fomulated a 
massive scheme of social (adult) edu¬ 
cation He gave social education 
a form and content as pait of the 
community development proj.ct 

Edison, Thomas Alva The name 
of Thomas Fdison, the greatest of all 
inventors, was m the news as the 
centenary of the birth of phonograph 
was celebrated on July 18,1977 

An experiment carried out by 
Thomas Alva Edison on July IS, 
1877, to be exnct, resulted in the un¬ 
expected * birth” of the phonograph 
or the “Talking Machine” as the 
inventor called it initially 

Goheen, Robert F.: noted Ameri¬ 
can academician, who was bom in 
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Bombay and educated ia Madras, is 
United States Ambassador to India. 

Gopafan, A.K.: Ayilliath Kutteri 
Gopalan Nambiar, alias A K. Gopa- 
lan, a member of the polifburo of the 
CPI(M), who died on March 22,1977 
was one of the stalwarts of the left 
movement generally in the country 
and particularly in Kerala 

Guillemin, Dr Roger: of the 
USA is co-sharer of half the 1977 
Nobel Prize for Medicine with Dr 
Andrew Schally also of the USA 
“for their discoveries on peptide 
hormone production of the brain ” 
He works at the Salk Institute in San 
Diego, California 

Jayaprukash Narayan whose un¬ 
til ing efforts and sacrifices have 
saved the country from the scourge 
of dictatorship is a great Indian poli¬ 
tical leader and political theorist 

He is popularly known as Lok 
Na\ak (man of the masses) 

Mr Javaprakash Narayan achiev¬ 
ed the highest glory when after an¬ 
nouncement ofgeneralelections made 
by MrsGandhi on January 18, 1977, 
hi was abli. to mobilise the four major 
opposition parties to combine as 
lanata Party to figh' the elections 

Jumblatt, Kama): who was 
assassinated neai Ben ut on March 16, 

1977 was the leftist leader of Lebanon 
known as a king-maker through his 
powei of Lebanon politics. 

Kanan Devi, recipient of Dada 
Sdlicb Phalkc award for 1976 is a 
well-known Bengali film actress 
One of the greatest living signer stars 
of hci time (now 60), sMUras become 
a legend m her life timaHb 

Krishnamoorthy, Dr^fiP? Reci¬ 
pient of Borlaug Award lA 1976 is a 
dedicated research worker and has 
made a significant contribution in the 
field of dryland farming Besides 
being instrumental in the evolution 
of a number of improved crop varie¬ 
ties for tain-fed areas, he has helped 
in evolving modern management 
techniques for dry farming 

Dr Ki ishnamoorthy is a scientist 
of international repute 

Krlshan Chander: who died on 
March 8, 1977 was a noted Urdu 
writer He had written over a hund¬ 
red books including short stories, 
novels, plays and satire 

LakdawaU, Dr D.T.t Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion of India since June 1, 1977 has 
been Director of the Department of 
Economics at the University of Bom¬ 
bay, and is well known for his work 
in public finance and international 
economics' 

Makarlos, Archbishop: the Presi¬ 
dent of Cyprus who died on August 


3, 197? was a Cypriot of Grade 
origin. He successfully fought divi¬ 
sive forces within his own country. 
He began the freedom struggle against 
the British while he was a student at 
Boston in 1948, and when Cyprus 
became free he was'elected its first 
President He combined divine and 
temporal authority and ruled the 
strife-torn island with gracious firm¬ 
ness 

Meade, Prof. James Edward: of 
Britain i s co-sharer of the 1977 Nobel 
Prize for Economics with Prof. 
Bertil Ohlm According to the cita¬ 
tion, Prof Meade, in his major work 
“The Theory of International Econo¬ 
mic Policy", has demonstrated the 
effects of economic policy on foreign 
trade and penetrated the problems of 
stabilization policies m so-called open 
economies which are greatly depen¬ 
dent on foreigntrade” 

Mody, Dr Minochar B.: patron 
president of the International Con¬ 
ference on Internal Medicine is reci¬ 
pient of the coveted “Dhanvantari 
Award” for being the oustandmg 
medical man of the year 1977 

Dr Mody has been actively in¬ 
volved malleviating human sufferings 
with a missionary zeal for over half 
a century 

Mojsov, La/ar: is a veteran 
Yugoslav-journali >t, who was elected 
in September 1977 as President of the 
32nd annual session of the United 
Nations General Assembly 

Mr Lazar Mojsov, the veteran 
of numerous Security Council clashes 
with the United Slates, is the third 
Communist representative to hold 
the UN’s most prestigious office 

Mott, Sir Neville F.: British 
scientist, who has co-shared the 1977 
Nobel Prize in Physics, is a professor 
of Cambridge University, England 

Mugabe, Robert lie is a mili¬ 
tant nationalist leader of Rhodesia 
He is of the view that nationalist 
guenllas must step up their military 
campaign and hit the white popula¬ 
tion harder When asked in an 
interview whether he thought the 
Geneva Conference would bring 
independence to Rhodesia, he replied 
“No The solution will come from 
the battlefield, not from Geneva ” 

Mundo.DrDel: was in the news 
having won the 1977 Ramon Mag- 
saysay award for “public service" 
in recognition for her life-long dedi¬ 
cation as physician extraordinary to 
needy Philippine children She is 
66 She is a woman physician of 
the Philippines and President of the 
Children’s Medical Centre Founda¬ 
tion m Manila 

Nabakov, Vladimir: Russian- 
born author who died m a Swiss 
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hospital on July 2,1977 at the>age of 
78 had achieved fame through his 
controversial novels including Lolita 

Born at Leningrad (then St 
Petersburg), Mi Nabakov emigrated 
to Britain and then to the USA 
after the Russian revolution in 1917 

Namboodiripad, E M S who is 
now the General Secretary ot Com¬ 
munist Party of India (Marxist) had 
headed the fust-cvcr Communist 
Ministry in Kerala aftei the 1957 
elections In 1964 he had parted 
company with the CPI to beeomc one 
of the foundcis of the CPIM 

Ohlin, Prof Bertil. of Sweden, 
who eo-shared the 1977 Nobel Pri/e 
in Economies, is l meutus Professor 
at the Stockholm School of Econo¬ 
mies The two economists (Prof 
Bet til, and Pi of James Meade of 
Britain) weic awauled the Nobel 
Pn/c “toi then path-bieaking con¬ 
tribution-. ti> the theory of inter¬ 
national ti ule and international 
capital movements ” 

Pnlkhivala.N V • MrN.miAtde- 
sai i Pa Ik hi v ala w ho has been appoint¬ 
ed Ineli l’s ambassador to the United 
States with the tank of a Cabinet 
Ministei is an eminent junst He 
had been a member of the first and 
second I aw (. ommission and has 
published mmv books especially on 
tax law 

Patel, Dr I G ■ who Iws been ap¬ 
pointed Govcinot of the Reseive 
Bank of Indi i(l< I) I Mora pcnod of 
five venrs wnh efTect fiom Decembei 
1, 1977 i, a foimer Sccretaiy in the 
Dcpaitment ol Teonomic Affairs 
and the Chief I eonomic Adviser to 
the Government of India 

Phizo, A Z who is living in 
exile in Biit.un was at one time the 
leader ol the undciground rebel 
movement in Nagaland His name 
appealed in the news when he had a 
meeting with Prime Ministei Morarji 
Dcsai while the lattci was in London 
in the middle of lune 1977 to attend 
Commonwealth Confeienee 

He wastold by the Pumc Minister 
that N igaland was an integral part 
of India and that the matters iclating 
to the State could be discussed With 
him onlv if he acecpted the Constitu¬ 
tion o> India and became a citizen 
of the count ly 

Prem Chand, 11 -(Jen. He is an 
eminent Indian peace-keeper who has 
recently been appointed U N repre¬ 
sentative in Southern Rhodesia 
(Zimbabwe) by the UN Secretary 
General Dr Kurt Waldheim He is 
to play a ciue tali ole in the transition 
of Zimbabwe from w'hite racist rule 
to full independence 

The 61-yeat old Lt -Gen has 
beencominanderof the peace-keeping 
force in Cyprus and earlier general 


officer m the UN Military Force that 
restored peace to Congo, now called 
Zaire, after curbing a secessionist 
movement in the breakaway province 
of Katanga 

Presley, Elvis: whose death in 
September 1977 at the age of 42 
robbed a generation of its idol had 
reigned supreme over the world of 
popular songs for 20 years The 
poor cotton farmer’s son, Elvis Pre- 
ley, a tall American with sleepy eyes, 
side-burns and slicked-back-hair had 
earned the nick-name of “Elvis the 
Pelvis” for the way he rocked his 
hips as he sang and played the elec¬ 
tric guitar He transformed raw, 
rustic Rock-n-Roll into the world 
sound of the mid-century 

Presley’s records such as “Hound 
Dog”, "Don’t be Cruel" and “Blue 
Suede Shoes” were million sellers in 
an era before stereo 

Prigogine, Prof Ilya, of Belgium 
was in the news having been awarded 
the 1977 Nobel Pn/c in Chemistiy 
“for his contributions to non-cquili- 
bnum thermodynamics ” 

Regmi, Mahcsh Chandra: ol Ne¬ 
pal is an economic historian and spe¬ 
cialist in the Nepalese land tenuiial 
system He has been awarded the 
Ramon Magsaysay award foi 1977 for 
“louinalism, literature and creative 
communications art” 

Mr Rcgnu is the author of several 
publications dealing with history of 
the land tenutc system and pattei n of 
land ownership in Nepal 

Schally, Dr Andrew. of the USA 
is co-sharei^*vith Di Roggci Guillc- 
min of oiujAlf of the Nobel Pi i/c in 
Mcdict^j^r 1977 He is working at 
VeteralWWniinistration Hospital in 
New Orleans, Louisiana (The otlu i 
half of the 1977 Nobel Prize in Medi¬ 
cine wa% awarded to Dr Ro\al\n 
Ya low ) 

Schleyer, Dr Hans-Martin was 
62-ycar-old West Germanindustnalist 
who was kidnapped on Septcmbci 5, 
1977 and held to ransom by the Get- 
man teriorists He was later killed 
and his body, with three bullets in 
the head, was found in a green car 
paiked in a residential street in the 
Mulhouse region 

Shyanila! Prasad who died on 
August 10,1977 at the age of 86 was a 
freedom fighter and composer of the 
famous song “Jhanda uncha rahe 
harama” which inspired Indians 
during the Independence movement 

Siddheswan Devi: who died on 
March 18, 1977 was known for her 
golden voice of light Hindustani 
classical music She became a legend 
in her life-time 

Tarkunde, V.M : who has been 
selected for the 1978 International 


Humanist Award, is an eminent 
jurist and leader of the civil rights 
movement in India The Inter¬ 
national Humanist and Ethical Union 
has selected him for the award for 
his contribution to the defence of 
democracy, human rights and huma¬ 
nist valuts in India 

Teng, Hsiao-peng. He is former 
Vice-Piemiei of China who has staged 
aconteback onthepoliticalscenc A 
“known moderate”, his presence 
would be felt in both domestic and 
foreign afians He has been given 
back all the posts he occupied before 
hisdismissalon AjjjiI7, 1976 

Earliei in 1967, he was disgraced 
at the height of the cultural revolu¬ 
tion as the “No 2 Khrushchev fol¬ 
lowing the capitalist road” (Liu 
Shao chi was called the No 1) 

Thatcher, Mrs Margaret* She 
is leadei of Bitatn’s Conservative 
Party If the Consulvative Party 
wins in the next election, she would 
automatical become the first wo¬ 
man Punic Miniskr of Bntain 

Tolha, Dr Mustafa Kamal* He 
w'is Secret.iry-Guicral of the United 
Nations Confcicnce on Dcsalifica¬ 
tion and is 1 xccutive Diiectorof the 
U N Environment Ptogrammc 

• Tucci, Dr Giuseppe iccipicnt of 
the 12th (1976) Jawahai Lai Nehru 
Awaid foi ‘International Under- 
st inding” is an Italian scholar He 
had been piofessor of history of 
tchgiousand philosophy of India and 
the 1 ar last at the Univeisity of 
Rome Pieviouxlv he had bccnjvro- 
fes.oi of Italian, Chinese and Tibe¬ 
tan languages at Calcutta University 
Scholar,exploici nuthoramlarchaeo¬ 
logist, 82 vcai-old l)i Tucci has three 
generations of nun to value the 
lessons of histoiy 

Uday Shankar was the famed 
aitist and elegant exponent of Indian 
danec He died on September 28, 
1977 at the age of 77 

Trained as a painter Uday 
Shankai stumbled into dance and 
stayed to dominate it for half a 
cent ui v 

Asamnteipictei of India’s heri¬ 
tage to the Western World, he did to 
Indian dance what Dr Radhakrtshnan 
did to Indian philosophy and Ananda 
Coomarasw'amy to Indian painting 
and sculpture in the 20th century 

Vleck, Dr John H Van* of the 
USA who is a professor at Harvard 
University is one* of the three co¬ 
sharers of the 1977 Nobel Prize in 
Physics 

Wade, Virginia: She is Britain’s 
third-seeded lawn tennis player who 
won the Wimbledon women’s singles 
title on July 1, 1977 defeating Betty 
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Stove of Holland in the final She 
won this title at her 16th attempt 

Yalow,DrRosaIyn: oftheUSA 
has won half of the 1 1,45,000 Nobel 
Prize m Medicine for 1977 She is 
working at the Administration Hos¬ 
pital in the Bronx Borough of New 
York Her work has revolutionis¬ 
ed the approach to the study of the 
brain both m the laboratory and m 
practical application 

Zia-ut-Haque, Gen : now Chief, 
Martial Law Administrator of Pakis¬ 
tan was Chief of the Army Staff 
He master-minded a bloodless coup 
on July 5. 1977 to topple Mr Bhutto 

Born in Jullundur (now in India), 
52-year-old Gen Zia is a former 
cavalry officer 

He was made Chief of the Army 
Staff in 1976 by Mr Bhutto 


PLACES 

Alexandria, is the city and sea¬ 
port of Egypt founded by Alexander, 
th: Great Itwasinthenewsrecently 
when the tomb of Alexander was dis¬ 
covered in its Latin cemetry, not far 
from the sea shore The "tomb is 
made of alabastar and is similar to 
those of Macedonian kings All 
trace of the tomb was lost for cen¬ 
turies and its recent discovery has 
been a big news 

Amritsar- in Punjab is the holy 
city of the Sikhs It was founded on 
June 14, 1577 by Guru Ram Dass, 
the fourth Guru In this gurdwaia. 
Guru Arjan Dev, the fifth Guru, had 
compiled the holy Guru Granth 
Sahib 

The 400th Foundation Day of 
Amritsar was celebrated heic in 
October 1977 with great pomp and 
show 

AngiaBank- is an off-shore area, 
128 km off Maharashtra's Ratnagm 
coast wheie Sagar Samrat moved 
from Bombay High area in February 
1977 to explore a possible new oil 
bearing structure off the Ratnagiri 
coast, outside the established fields 
of Bombay High 

Belchhi. It is a village about 85 
km south of Patna in Bihar state 
where, on Mav 27, 1977, an ai med 
mob of 50 to 60 persons caught hold 
of 11 persons, shot them dead near a 
“khahhan” and set fire to the bodies 

Belize: Formerly known as Bri¬ 
tish Honduras is a tiny 8,867-sq mile 
British colony in Central America 
with a population of 138,000 It is 
often eyed by the neighbouring 
Guatemala as its own 

Early in July 1977, Guatemala 
went through the threatening motions 
of massing troops on <he border. 


thereby compelling Britain to des¬ 
patch a few planefuls of troops, to 
forestall the adventure A similar 
situation m 1975 was also defused the 
same way 

Benin: is the country formerly 
known as Dahomey in Western 
Africa 

Bombay High: is an off-shore 
area about 150 km north of Bombay 
in thecontinenta! shelf of the Arabian 
Sea where “Sagar Samrat"—India’s 
first self-propelled drilling ship be¬ 
longing to the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission— is engaged m spudding 
oil wells The oil discovery in Bom¬ 
bay High has been the biggest so far 

Bucharest- is the capital of 
Rumania It was severely hit by an 
earthquake on March 5, 1977 causing 
death of more than 1,000 persons 

Dalai is a place on the banks 
of rivet Jhclum in the Pak-occupicd 
Kashmu where a secret torture camp 
was maintained bv the Bhutto regime 
After the lulv 5, 1977 army take-over, 
the camp iclcased 40 political pri¬ 
soner about whose whereabouts the 
Bhutto government had disclaimed 
any knowledge 

Djibouti which had achieved 
independence on June 27, 1977 was 
in the news having been admitted as 
the 148th member of the U N O on 
September 21, 1977 It was the last 
French colony on the African main¬ 
land 

Known as French Somahlqhd till 
1946, and later known as Afar* and 
liia*, Dubouti Republic js situated 
at the entrance of the R^ffiSeainthe 
Gulf of Aden It is b^^mm the 
noith by hritrca, on tn^^^kouth 
by Ethiopia and on the tgBHby the 
Somali Republic It has STTarea of 
85,000 squaie miles and a popula¬ 
tion or 2 lakhs (82,000 Afars,62,000 
Issas, 8,000 Luropeans and 40,000 
otheis) 

Etna, Mt . is Europe’s highest 
volcanic mountain dominating the is¬ 
land of Sicily It erupted dui ing the 
thud week ol July 1977 for the first 
time since 1974 

Diego Garcia- is the much talkcd- 
of tiny island in the Indian Ocean 
under occupation by Britain where 
the U S Government is constructing 
a naval and air force base as part of 
its strategy to counter the Soviet 
influence m the Indian Ocean 

Kohistan: meaning “the country 
of hills” is vaguely a vast moun¬ 
tainous area from the Hindukush 
ranges m the north to the Kagan 
Valley in Kashmir in the south The 
part of the area under Pakistan 
figured in the world news due to 
anti-Bhutto unrest when the rebel 
tribesmen blocked the Friendship 


Highway to China and the Pakistan 
army was sent to intervene 

The Pakistan-China Friendship 
Highway has been under construc¬ 
tion since the 1960s. It run- along 
the Indus before crossing a pass at an 
altitude of nearly 5,000 metres in the 
Karakoram where it links up with 
China’s Sinkiang province 

The highway passes through 
Hunza and Gilgit m Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir and is described as 
the highest in the world 

Kuala Lumpur: is capital of 
Malaysia It was the venue of the 
second summit conference of the 
Association ol South-East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) held on August 4, 
1977 

A Namibia: South-West Africa 
( Namibia ) is a fiat territory of about 
317,725 sq miles It lies between 
Angola on the north and Cape Pro¬ 
vince of South Afnca on the south, 
Botswana on the east and the Atlan¬ 
tic on the west 

Namibia is in the news as it is 
likely to be a source of major friction 
between the West and South Africa 
which is bent upon foiung a regime 
of its own choice on the territory 

The racist regime is holding this 
formci Gci man protectorate under a 
League of Nations mandate of 1920 
All the apartheid and security laws 
of South Africa have been extended 
tq the lu ritory acspile a l ulmg of the 
International Couit of Justice that 
South Africa’s pressure in Namibia 
is illegal The U N docs not recog¬ 
nise South Africa’s right to lule 
Namibia 

Recently deposits of uranium 
estimated to total 77,000 to 92,000 
tonnes and woith about S 10 billion 
have been found in Namibia Fears 
have already been expressed that 
South Africa may be using this ura¬ 
nium foi making nuclear weapons 

Sabah- is the lormci British 
Noith Borneo colons It was ruled 
by the Sultan of Sul u before it passed 
into Bntish hands in 1878 The 
British relinquished the territory in 
1961 to make it a part of Malaysia on 
the basisof the pre-colonial allegiance 
of the rulers of Sabah to the Filipino 
Sultanate 

On August 4, 1977, the ojsemng 
day of the second ASEAN summit 
conference held at Kula Lumpur, 
the Philippines dramatically renounc¬ 
ed its claim to the Malaysian island 
of Sabah 

Slapper in Himachal Pradesh is 
the place where waters from the Sutlej 
and the Boas mingled together on 
July 10, 1977 and flowed into the 
Gobind Sagar lake of the Bhakra 
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Complex. It has become an histori¬ 
cal place—here being the first-ever 
man-made confluence of the two 
major rivers 

Vietnam: The Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam has been admitted as the 
149th member of the U N O—two 
yearsand five months nft> i the Com¬ 
munist forces entered Saigon ending 
the longest war of the 20th century 

Zagreb: in Yugoslavia is the 
place where the non-aligned countries 
will meet fiom Septcnibei 12 to 16, 
1977 to discuss technical co-opera¬ 
tion among developing countries 


PROJECTS 

Farakka* The Tarakka accord 
which resolves a 25->eat-old issue 
between India and Bangladesh, was 
formally signed on November 5, 
1977 

The agreement, pioviding for 
short-term and long-teim solutions 
of a complex problem, had been 
initialled on September 29 last at the 
end of protracted negotiation' bet¬ 
ween the two Governments at various 
levels 

While the short-tcim aspect of the 
agreement fixes the quantum of water 
f rom the flow of the Ganga at Farakka 
for the two sides during the five- 
month period from January to May 
every year, it commits the two Gov¬ 
ernments to work out an economical 
and feasible scheme for augmentation 
of the flow of the Ganga dunng the 
dry season 

The basic aim of the Faiakka 
Barrage is to pieserve and maintain 
Calcutta port and to improve the 
navigability of the Hooghlv river It 
consist s of a barrage across the Ganga 
at Farakka, another barrage at Jangi- 
pur across the Bhagirthi, a 39-km 
long feeder canal taking off from the 
right bank of the Ganga at Farakka 
and tailing into the Bhagiithi below 
the Jangipur barrage, and a road- 
cum-rail bridge 


SCIENCE 

Cyclotron: The commissioning 
of the vai lable energy cyclotron at t he 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centie in 
Calcutta on June 16,1977, is described 
in scientific circles as a milestone in 
the progress of nuclear science in 
India 

The instrument will b; utilised for 
basic research in the field of nuclear 
physics, chemistry, radiation damage 
studies and isotope production for 
agriculture The isotopes produced by 
the cyclotron can also be used in 
medical diagnosis and therapy 


SATELLITES, ROCKETS 

“Apple”: is the name given to 
the satellite proposed to be launched 
into space by India with European 
assistance in 1978-79 It will be a 
special type of satellite designed to 
help Indian space scientists in deve¬ 
loping capability to build full-scale 
communications satellite, an impor¬ 
tant goal of the countiy’s space pro¬ 
gramme 

Ariane. is the name given to a 
rocket developed by the ESRO 
(European Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion) capable of launching satellites 
into a geostationary orbit around the 
earth, i e , about 36,000 km above 
the Equator 

The first satellite to be orbited by 
the Anane launcher will have an 
extremely elliptic aloi bit ranging from 
a maximum height of 35,000 km to a 
minimum height of about 2,000 km 
above the cat th As the satellite will 
have space to carrv more pavloads 
thanrcquiicdbyl SRO, th: oigamsa- 
tion has olfered to cairv payloads 
suggested bv other countries 

SEO (Satellite for Eatth Ohsena- 
turn) M O is India’s Rs 6-croie 
project to launch a second and “a 
hundred times mote complex' satel¬ 
lite into space It is scheduled to be 
launched this ye u (1978) by a Soviet 
intcr-cosmos rocket from a cosmo¬ 
drome in the USSR It will be de¬ 
signed and tabiieated in India 

wftilc the primary objective of 
India's fust satellite “Aryabhattu” 
was to cdgblish indigenous satellite 
tcehnoldnB^SLO’s mission is to 
oblairA^^Mtiftc information about 
meteo'nP^^, hvdiology and oceano¬ 
graphy*^ 

Symphonic Satellite Telecommuni¬ 
cation Experiment Project (STEP)’ 
It is a joint project of the P and T 
Depai intent and the lndi m Space 
Rcs„aich Oiganisation (ISRO) and 
is the culmination of development 
efioits spread ovci many years 
“Pioiect Symphonic” became opera¬ 
tional on lune 1, 1977 when Earth 
Stations, located in different parts of 
the countiy began communicating 
with each other through the Franco- 
German satellite called Svniphome 
Thts is the first set of experiments on 
domestic telecommunication thiough 
a satellite 

8 more earth stations to be set up 
soon: Seven new earth stations are 
to be set up shortly in different parts 
of India at a cost of Rs 5 4crorefor 
providing domestic telecommunica¬ 
tion links through satellite 

These earth stations will use for 
this purpose the Indian Ocean satel¬ 


lite, Intelsat, which is at present hand¬ 
ling the country’s overseas calls 
through the two existing earth sta¬ 
tions at Dehra Dun, and Arvi near 
Pune 

The seven earth stations will be 
located at Delhi, Madras, Leh, 
Nicobar, Port Blair, Kavaratti {Lak¬ 
shadweep) and one m the north¬ 
eastern region 

The primary object of the new 
earth stations is to serve remote areas 
in the country through the satellite 


SPACE 

Voyager-1 and II: are the two 
unmanned space ships launched by 
the U S A on a journey to explore 
the farreachcsof thesolarsystcmand 
to carry messages to any other forms 
of life that may exist in space 

While Voyagei-I will fly by Jupiter 
and Saturn before it gets lost among 
the stars, Voyagcr-11, if everything 
goes well, will not only fly by Jupiter 
and Saturn, butalsoUi anus and Nep¬ 
tune It will cover 4 5 billion kilo¬ 
metres, about 30 times the distance of 
earth f rom the sun, within the next 13 
yeats—to become the longest space 
voyager launched to date 

Strange as it may seem, Voyager- 
II was launched first on August 20, 
1977 from the Kennedy Space Centre, 
Flonda and followed by Voyager-I 
on Svptembcr 3, 19/7 However, 
rankwise, Voyagci-1 will, by taking 
a shorter ioute, reach Jupiter in 1979, 
a few months before Voyagcr-II Sub¬ 
sequently, it will teach Saturn in 
1980, neaily a year earlier than 
Voyagcr-II 


WARFARE 

Neutron Bomb. It is a new wea¬ 
pon developed by the United States 
A world-wide controversy was raised 
in July 1977 by the reported tests of 
a “neutron Bomb” by th e U S A A 
product of 20 years of research, the 
device is the fiist major breakthrough 
m nueleai weapons technology since 
the hydiogen bomb in 1952 The new 
bomb is said to be highly effective in 
killing the enemy but causing little 
damage to buildings and other struc¬ 
ture—a factor of great strategic 
importance Moreovei, it is said to 
be a “clean” weapon which causes 
no radioactive fall-out unlike conven¬ 
tional nuclear weapons 
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•Sport8 Round-Up 


National Championships 


Athletics 


A I Jar nail Singh Cross Country Races 
Men Indcr Singh (Meerut Sports 

Club) 

Women Charjnjit Kaui ( Gurda\pur ) 


A t Open Meet 

Men Services 

Women Railways 

Indo-Sri Lanka-Bangladesh 

Meet Sri Lanka 


Inter-Semces Champion¬ 
ship Southern Command 

Inter-State Meet Tamil Nadu 


Badminton 


Cricket 

A I Women's Tournament 
C K Nayudu Trophy 
(Under 22) 

Cooch-Behar Trophy (for 
schools) 

Deodhar Trophy 
Duleep Trophy 
Gopalan Trophy (Tamil 
Nadu Vs Sri Lanka) 
ham Tiopliv 
Ranji Trophy 
Si rvn i f Championship 
Slice di Malud Tournament 
Single-wuket Competition 
Warnin'\ National Cham¬ 
pionship 
HornII Trophy 


South Zone 

East Zone 

West Zone 
Central Zone 
West Zone 

Drawn 

Bombay 

Bombav 

Southern Command 
J K Sports Club, Bombay 
Mohinder Amarnath 

Bengal 

Food Coi poratron oi India 


Inter-Rail* ay Champion slap s 
Men Iqubal Maindaigi (Cential 

Railway) 

Women Ami Ghia (If esti rn Railwai) 


National Championships 
Men’s singles 

Women’s singles 
Men’s doubles 

Women’s doubles 
Mixed doubles 


Prakash Padukone 
(Karnataka) 

A,mi Ghia (Rail*ass) 
Prakash Padukone 
( Karnataka) <SL Lcrov 
(Railways ) 

Ami Ghia & Maureen De 
Souza (Rail*a\ s) 

Suresh Goel & Maui cm De 


Souza (Rail* a\s) 
DC M International Tournament 


Men’s singles 
Women’s singles 
Men’s doubles 

Women’s doubles 


Basketball 


Luan Chen (China) 

Ami Ghia (Rail*a) v) 

K Zcniya <&. M Tsuchide 
(Japan) 

Ami Ghia (Rail*a\s) and 
Kanwal Thakur Singh 
(Chandigarh) 


Inter-Uni vei sity Champion¬ 
ships Bombay 

National Championships 
Men Services 

Women Maharashtra 

Nehru Gold Cup Tournament 


Men 

Women 

Bridge 

National Championships 
Open Pans 

Mixed Pairs 

Boxing 

National Championships 
Services Championships 

Chess 

Bhtlwara Trophy 
National Championship 


TISCO (Bihar) 

Indian Gymkhana (Bombas) 


B J Shivdasam & Jaggy 
Shivdasam (Bombay) 

Rabi Roy (Benge /)and Kan¬ 
wal Nalti (Maharashtra) 

Services 

Northern Command 


Mohd. Hussain (Andhra) 
Manuel Aaron ( Tamil Nadu ) 


Cycling 

National Championships ® 

Inter-State Team Title 
Men Bihar 

Women Orissa 

Best worn,in rider Mmoti Mahapatra (Orissa) 

Best man rider Avtar Singh (Bihar) 

National Junior ( hampionships 
Boys' team Punjab 

Girls’ team Punjab 


Inter-Varsity Champion¬ 
ships Punjabi University, Patiala 

Golffc W 



D C M Cup 


Durand Cup 
Federation Cup 
Heera Bhai Gold Cup 
I FA Shield 
Inter-Varsity Champion¬ 
ship 

Nagjee Trophy 

National Championship 
Nizam Gold Cup 
Rovers Cup 

Senior Cak utta League 
Services Championship 
Subroto Cup 

Hockey 


Vikramjit Singh (Delhi) 
Vikranyit Singh (Delhi) 


Mohun Bagan ( Calcutta ) 
Spartak United (USSR) & 
B S F , Jullundur 
B S F , Jullundur 
I T l, Bangalore 
JGT Mills, Phagwara 
Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 

Calcutta University 
Madras Regl Centre, Wel¬ 
lington 
Bengal 

Central Excise, Hyderabad 
Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 
Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 
Indian Air Torcc 
Adarsh Seva Vidyalaya, 
Varanasi 


A I Invitation Tournament Punjab Police & Indian Navy 
Arunachalam Cup for Wo¬ 
men Bombay 

Baidyanath Gold Cup C R P F, Necmuch 
Beighton Cup Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 

Bombay Gold Cup A S C , Jullundur 

Calcutta Semor League Mohun Bagan 

Corporation Gold Cup Bihar Real Centre, Danapur 

Dhyan Chand Tournament Corps of Signals, Jullundur 
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Gurmit Trophy I A F , Delhi & HSEB , 

Chandigarh 

Guru Nanak Women 'r 

Tournament Pur jab 

Inchta Gold Cup B S F , Jullundur 

Inter-Varsity Champion¬ 
ship Punjabi University, Patiala 

Jawaharlal Nehru Trophy Punjab Police 

Kuppuswamy Nauhi Trophy I \ F , New Delhi 
Murugappa Gold Cup CRP, Nccmuth 

National Championship Indian Airlines 

Obuldullah Gold ( up Punjab Police and A S C , 

Jullundur 

Pune 'a Khan Cup Bombay Engineering Group 

Services Championship Western Command 

Kho-Kho 

National Championships Maharashtra (boys & girls) 

Mountaineering 

Kanehenjunga (8,515 m) Major Prem Chand, Naik 

N D Sherpa(Indian Army 
I xpsdition) 

Powerlifting y 

Team Title Maharashtra 


Cricket Miss Shanta Rangaswamy 

Equestrian Lt Col H S Sodhi 

Kho-Kho D S Ramachandra 

Table Tennis Miss Shatlaja Salokhe 

Volleyball George 

Weightlifting S K Balamuruganandam 


International Championships 

Badminton 

All-England Championships 

Men’s singles Fleming Delfs ( Denmark ) 

Women’s singles Hirao Yuki (Japan) 

World Championships r 

Men’s singles T leming Delfs ( Denmaik ) 

Women’s singles Lcn i Kotppcn (Denmark ) 

Basketball 

Asian Youth Championship Philippines 
Boxing 

World htas vweight Mohammad All (USA) 


Swimming 

Indo-Sri Lanka-Bangladesh 


Meet f> 

National Championships 
Men 
Women 

Table Tennis 
Inter-RaiUav champion 
National C hampionships 
Men’s singles 
Women’s singles 

Tennis 

Indian Grand Pri\- 76 
Men’s singles 
Men’s doubles 

Inter-State Championship 
Men 
Women 

National Championships 
Men's singles 
Women’s singles 


Sri Lanka 

Sci vices 
Maharashtra 


G Jugannath 

Mannt Dua (Railways) 
Shailaja Salokhe (Railways) 


Kim Waiwick (,mstrana) 
Ray Rallies & BohCarmi- 
chael ( iustraha^^L 

Bengal 

Maharashtra wflH) 

Vijay Amrithiaj 
Mrs Nirupama Mankad 


Arjunn Awards 
(announced in 1977) 


For 1975 


Athletics 

Han Chand and Miss V AnusuvaBai 

Badminton 

Devtnder Ahuia 

Ball Badminton 

L A Iqbal 

Basketball 

Hanuman Singh 

Cricket 

S M Gavaskar 

Cycling 

Amar Singh 

Golf 

SK Jamshed 

Hockey 

B P Govinda and Miss Rupa Sami 

Gymnastics 

Mantu Dcbnath 

Kho-Kho 

Miss Usha Vasant Nagarkar and 
Janardan Inamdar 

Polo 

Minor V P Singh 

Volleyball 

Ranvir Singh and MissKC Elamma 

Weightlifting 

Dalbir Singh 

Swimming 

M S Rana and Miss Smita Desai 

For 1976 

Athletics 

BahadurStnghand MissGeetaZutshi 

Badminton 

Miss Ami Ghia 

Ball Badminton 

A Sam Christ Das 


Chess 

World Junior Champion¬ 
ship Yusupov (LSSR) 

Cricket 

Lowland-Austtaha one -das 

Tests England 

India-New Zealand Tests India 
India- Wc st Inches II omen's 

Tests Diawn 

India-1 ngland 7< sts i ngland 

Prudential Iiophv (limited 
overs) West Indies 

West Inches-Pakistan Tests West Indies 
Golf 

Nomura Ttophv Taiwan 

Sti Lanka Ciossn Simran Singh (India) 

Football 

McrdckaCup South Korea 

Tabic 'Icnnis 
World Championships 

Men’s singles Milsuru Kohno (Japan) 

Women’s singles Pak Yung Sun (N Kona) 

Team titles (nit n and ho- 
mcn) China 

Comment wealth Championship s 
Men’s singles Kuang Tsu Li (Hong Kong) 

Women’s single 1 Sun Ying Chang (Hong 

Kong) 

Team Titles Hong Kong (men & wo¬ 

men) 

Tennis 

Davis Cup Italy 

Hall of Fame Title Vijay Amnthraj (India) 

U S Junors' Title Ramesh Krishnan (India) 

Wimbledon Championships 
Men’s singles Bjorn Borg (Sweden) 

Women’s singles Virginia Wade ( Britain ) 

World Cup Tournament 

Men’s singles Jimmy Connors ( USA) 

Women’s singles .Chris Evert (USA) 

Men’s doubles Vijay Amnthraj (India) and 

Dick Stockton (USA) 
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Forthcoming Examinations 

(See also page 491) 

Indian Institutes of Technology Admission Test 
May 4, 1978 

A«e Limit Candid ites must nut be m »rc than 21 years of ag- on 1st October, 
1978 Upp-r age limn is icltxible by live yeats in the cise of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Ti ibe e mdid ites and by thiec ye irs for repatriates, new migrants and foreign 
national > 

Qualifications. All c inJidatc* who have sueecssfully completed one year of study 
after Matiieul ttion or equiv dent with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics as separate 
subj>*cts md have taken a public examination either at the Matriculation level or later 
are eligible to appe » for the Joint Entrance bxamin ition Thus students who are in the 
first yt ar ot the plus two stage of the 10 {-2/Intermediate/2 year PUC, PDC or equivalent 
are eligible to appear 

Full pirticulars and application forms: Detailed information and application 
lorrn can be h ul trom Assistant Registrar (Admission), Indian Institute of Technology, 
Hauz IChas, New Delhi—110029, either in person or by post, on remitting a Postal 
Ordcr/Bank Dr ift lor Rs 2/- (Rupees two only) payable to ll T Postal requests should, 
in id lition, be accomp mied by a self-addressed, unstamped envelope of 25 x 13 cm size 
superscribed JLL. 

Closing Dite. Completed applications must reach the Assistant Registrar 
(Admission), Indian Institute ol Technology, Hauz Khas, New Delhi—110029 by 21st 
Fcbrua.iv, 1978 


COMBINED DEFENCE SERVICES EXAMINATION 

Indian Military Academy and Naval Academy Course 

2nd May, 1978 

Vgc Limit, Candidates born after 1st January. 1957 and before 2nd January 
1960 only hgiblc Short Service Commission (Non-technical) Course—candidate* 
boru ifter 1st January, 1956 and before 2nd January, I960 

Qualifications: A Degree or equisalcnt 

Full Particulars and application forms* aic obtain tble fiom See re tars, Union 
Public Servic„ Commission. Dholpur House, N«,w Delhi—-110011 on payment of Rs 2 '- 
eithei bv M O or bv crossed Indi in Post il Orders p iv iblc to Secretary, Union Public 
Seryice Commission, Ns-w DjIIii it New D Ihi Gs.nsial Po.t Oihec or on cash pavmcnt 
at Union Public Service Commission counter Touns also obtainable fiee from 
\imv and Naval Authorities 

Closing Date 6th Februuv, 1978 (20th lebiuarx, 1978 for candidate ..bioad) 


National Defence Academv Examination 
It»th May, 1978 

Age 1 unit t'and 1 latcs must h ive b_cn born after 1st Iul\, I960 and bef* r 

2nd I mu m , 1 96" 

Riluetitinn.il Qualifications Higher Secondary Examination or its eqmvalui' 
C mdntau . wno uixc passed ths Ilth Class L'xamnulioa under 10 plus 2 pattern of 
SUivtol education ai«. i* <> eligible. 

Full pirticulars md application forms, obta’niblc as mentioned above undci 
*‘Ci'.nbin_sl D ! use S,i\i«.< , l Nomination”. 

Closing Date 2 _, th Feb'uirv 1978 (13th March, 1978 for candidates residing 
abio i ' oi in Viulaiaan A Niutb > 1*1 uid* ot in Lakshadweep) 

Unmarried maU candidates <>» f \ ore eligible Jor admission to this t domination. 
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JVw l ocus on India 


%JnVPR n.'f'vie i.i'C liit* wm 1 ’opmos. 
-* VigniiariCs tome to InJ k m su. 1 ' quick 
succession Pie-adent i num l Hu i 'nit c.nb, 
oi the New \en lollo'ei hv Mi Line. ( 'II..- 
■Jidii, Mie Bn'i'h Pn m N'liii 1 ' u 1 I t Slu.ii of 
' r . II b.K dill) l JlltCd I UlO to llll 1.1 t 11V Ml 

i ebrivr Surdv, ‘Ice VH’ , i .its to >N.v 

Mel hi ■ it no* ■ ill out purpose M'< it* l> uo 

me. n, nu.li i .1 - utils I 'us v. .Ps in pi' 

e ittoyiH'i-in of liui'.i .u I'u 1 v.v j.iwei in 
Asia, on unf idmg hasuon of Jiiihh,, >a mh! of 
polrit.il stabile 

Hoik I n'sioeni f o-^i mil Mr i llo an 
'hire Hit '.ihie-.ii ' .1*. ■ .■ I demon. t\ mm 'I t\ 
now rt list i, at Mkv II '( >in>i s * lilt m I i'lli 
of Pakistan md some mhci distinctly um -t Me 
count lies \ is not iusuIil Individ* ul lights 
<.nd liberties li \e been lestmed m U > v mulry 
..cr f' t dark, Msmd pen d of 'lit 1 t.ei mev 
ndei the virtual d ti.itoiship of Mis Lmi o. 
.’he le-t.iiergence of Ind 1 1 '"to .he *\»uU< if 
f r eedom lias f ecu 'vide!, welcomed, ’i e t ,i i- 
>non pohli'.l .dimities between <he 't Ming 
Western louo'.ie-. and fndu lu.ve beyn >e- 
• li .euverej 

fhc . ilttrntss 1h.it followed in (lie wake of 
he p ti' itioii la> l>Li n almost fm*'ntt.i flu 
t'fess no v is "ti common values and tv mimm 
interest, in an ..ttemp 1 io Mali 1 i new fi .me 
work for mutual co-opei tion I'uiia ka, conn 
into its own—a power 'hut counts and th. t > 
fast seeking self-reliantt, asserting its dignity 
and declining to surrender to economic pres¬ 
sure or nucle.u blackmail The time, hase 
changed .md India h..-> itquired a new cmifi- 
Jence. a new ptestige born of cconorn. mkI 
political sticnetli No longer is tins inuent 
country associated with the truditi'uial I cagui" 
bowl This marks a significant gain which will 
stand the nation in good stead in the decades 
to come 

Not long ago, Ind'un (eiders eaptrly 
sought more aim more fiii..nci.d aid from toieign 
powers Now that is an old store The kitty 
is full and the foieign exchange reserves ate 
mounting fast to record levels We can talk 


. n 1 neon de fiotn ■ position of sMengfh, with 
• 'hi he. <is hi; I. ml i'ui > u Is slump and specific, 
finli i s nev. pi . r i, . ndtni iblv admitted by 
even one I he focus ! is shifted from (he ever- 
distuif.ed P.'kiaan to . n cvet-pe.tcciul India— 
t hist.>iit divelopmeni indeed 

Hi* ti oisloimatioji is 'Iso evident from 
•i'c in v. i nip '. sis \.i iJi Mi Morarji Des n and 
le 1 vtiiu.l Mian, Mmistei Mi At..l Behan 
Va.lp.oi.t, ph ce on a more u.l'otuil balance of 
pinvti A' . i' i ih] litt m honour of the British 
Prime Minister on J.imutv 7, Mi Pesai voiced 
.he hope t| .it well wi.heis of Smith Asia would 
discour ."t* i'"ii.' ,l ed me s ol b.ilanuiig ten¬ 
s', ns atm la'p istablish icioii'I peate and 
si bilits to eiu.l le thee natu ns to divert their 
re'trees to ecoronn, development instead of 
w * 1 ’ uf| cm on tilde mill 'or competition. 
Ileal i si,mi. a iiniT nob* m respect of the 
iir.n K>.nidations of d<‘>*ioi raiv in India by 
st. luij ih..) iht M. rch, 1977 elections had ex¬ 
cluded the dii so'\(la oiv ih •' chmocraticself- 
j..,.eiii,iienl .oil’ not ..ke loots in a tropica! 
soil. 

jfn lie vpheie of r,ten. I relations rdso, 
I.d.i ha, .i.pniev’ . in*'' and healthier image, 
flit* visits o‘ Mr J>es. i and Mr Aajpaycc to 
sc'C'd iitii’hbmiring countiics and the healty 
it spouses !■ ive strengthened tord.nlilv in the 
Indu n si* 1 1 con* incut, (iiuuiship is be in-a pro¬ 
moted iv ^.ifillc-s of politic d ivleologv and social 
systems I he *'l-out cllmt is tov,.nds a co¬ 
operative world sv.icm *li..t ride, out tonlron- 
f.itu ns and obsok it* le.dousies The ilislinc- 
tion be'v ecu North md Sou'h and between 
I ast md Wes' is I eng gr il iaIK f .'lined This 
explains ilie till foi a new international order 
being in. do hv Picsident Tarter and Mr Calla¬ 
ghan, and ftdlv supported hv Mrpesai 

Pete and prospentv between nations 
cannot be built in isolation Ilencc the begin¬ 
nings of *i era of all-round co-operation in 
which dmi Hus will be at a discount and peace 
lovers on a i.iili pedestal where India Inis a 
not iblc pk.ee 
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Rival Congress Formed 

Repeating the 1969 per¬ 
formance, the Indian National 
Concrcss again split into two 
halves on January 'l when Mis 
Indira Gandhi established a 
rival Congiess with herself as 
Piesident At a special con¬ 
vention held in Delhi, a resolu¬ 
tion was passed, descnbing the 
convention us “truly represen¬ 
tative of the real Congiess’'. 
Mis Gandhi’s suppoiters de¬ 
livered a virtual charge-sheet to 
the Congiess High Command, 
accusing it of scli-rigldeousness 
and ben.g too eager to give 
“responave co-operation” to 
the Janata Government 

The l,8fiJ-word political 
resolution placed before the 
“Convention of Congressmen” 
sujstlut aftei the party’s defeat 
in the I okSabha elect ions, some 
of its leaders went to the 
extreme of becoming “unduly 
apologetic and defensive, en¬ 
gendering a complex unbecom¬ 
ing of, and harmful to, a mass- 
based, progressive and virile 
political party The effective¬ 
ness of the Congress Party, as 
well as i*s popularity, would 
depend on its capacity to stand 
by the weaker sections of so¬ 
ciety, including the minorities, 
small and marginal farmers, 
agricultural labour, rural arti¬ 
sans and Haryans, and to bring 
about a steady improvement in 
their living standards. 

The convention pledged 
itself to a “relentless” pro¬ 
gramme of mass resistance 
against the various activities of 
the Janata Government and of 
“vested interests enjoying its 
patronage”. It wants the Con¬ 


gress to stand solidly behind the 
minorities, teachers, student! 
and labour, and organise peace¬ 
ful struggles, Including satya- 
giaha, against the alleged evic¬ 
tions of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes from their 
lands “It should also launch 
peaceful agitations against poli¬ 
tical victimisation and character 
assassination of all kinds.” 

The lesolution stated that 
the Congress Party faces "the 
gru^'e danger of losing it! 
identity” and accused its leader¬ 
ship of “want of performance”. 

The convention, according 
to the political resolution, had 
been called “primarily to extri¬ 
cate the organisation from past 
fixations, dedicate it to the 
cause of the downtrodden and 
to provide effective leadership. 
Many Congressmen had lost 
sight of the real cause of their 
defeat, which it attributes to the 
reactionary combine of internal 
and external forces 

Some leaders were stated to 
have swung to the other extreme 
of becoming unduly apologetic 
and defensive The emphasis 
on Congress ideology and on 
its programmes for socio¬ 
economic transformation seem¬ 
ed to be giving way to a luke¬ 
warm attitude, rendering the 
party incapable of playing it! 
role as an effective opposition. 
It seemed to be too eager to 
give co-operation to the Janata 
Government. In a word, the 
Congress faced the grave danger 
of losing its identity. 

Accusing the Janata Party 
of mounting an onslaught on 
basic and cherished values of 
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secularism and socialism, the 
draft resolution said the policies 
formulated by Jjwaharlal Nehru 
were being denigrated day in 
and day out. It spoke of com¬ 
munal riots being on theincrease 
and of atrocities on minorities 
and deterioration in the law and 
order situation Language 
policy was being modified “to 
the detriment of non-Hindi 
States”. In external relations, 
self-respect and self-reliance-— 
the cornerstone of non-align¬ 
ment all these years—are now 
being subtly but seriously eroded 
in the name of “genuine non- 
alignment” 

The 10 ‘guideline.” Mrs 
Gandhi’s convention was . skcd 
to lay down for the Con ires' 
are: 

1 Reformulation of party 
policies to make them keep 
tune with a changing nation's 
aspiration. 

2. Creation of a party 
machinery to in lei sene ..i show 
notice in times of communal 
tension in order to pio'c't the 
rights of minoiities 

3 Education of pa it" wor¬ 
kers inactivities of socio-econo¬ 
mic transformation. 

4. Devising an m-huilt 
party mechanism to moniior 
implementation of p'rty pro¬ 
grammes. 

5. Involving intellectuals 
in party programmes 

6 Formulation of an edu¬ 
cational programme to a (lord 
equal educational opportunity 
to all sections of people. 

7 Action to check elec¬ 
toral rigging and defections. 

8. Creation of political wilt 
to level down as well as to level 
up in order to end socio-econo¬ 
mic disparities. 

9. Peaceful agitations to 
resist atrocities on minorities, 
teachers, students and labour; 
and 

10. Organising Hanjans, 


Adivasis, poor fanners and 
minorities for a peaceful “class 
struggle” that would obviate 
violence and disorder. 


43rd Constitutional Amendment 

"flic l ok Sabh i passed on 
December 20, 1977, the Consti¬ 
tution (43rd Amendment) Bill 
(originally titled the 44th 
Amendment) with 118 members 
supporting the 10-ckiusc mea- 
sme . nd one member recording 
his dissenting vote 

Reply ing to the points laised 
during the third reading of the 
Bill, tin. 1 aw Minister told those 
who had suggested that the42nu 
\mcndinent Act should hove 
been scrapped outright, that 
there was nothing wrong in 
separatin'* the innocuous pro¬ 
visions from the dangerous ones 
in the Act 1 here was no need 
to create the n-uunder .landing 
in the minds ol Mic people that 
ihc luling party was afiaid of 
die Longicss majority in the 
I<aj«a Sabl.a and that was why 
»t wanted to briii-.’ only those 
amendments w-huh had the 
*>rior appro. 1 of the Opposi¬ 
tion 

On ihe contriry, the Gov¬ 
ernment had set up a healthy 
tradition ol consulting the Op¬ 
position ..nd ultimately, even if 
there weie dillerences, a com¬ 
prehensive Bill would be brought 
before Parliament. 

Amid lusty cheers the 
Speaker, Mr K S Hegde, an¬ 
nounced the voting result. The 
Bill now goes to the Congress- 
dominated Rajy.t Sabha, but 
with the assurance of solid sun- 
port from the Congress as it did 
when it enteral the Lower 
House. When assented to by 
the President, the Act will have 
restored to the High Courts and 
to the Supreme Court their 
jurisdiction to consider the Con¬ 
stitutional validity of any Cen¬ 
tral or State Law and Parlia¬ 
ment will have stripped itself of 
a blanket power to enact legis¬ 


lation, which was deemed cap&> 
ble of abuse to ban all politi¬ 
cal dissent. 


Communist Triumph in East 

An event of great significane 
occuned in the country's eastern 
legion with the triumph of the 
CP!(M) in the Tripura elections 
held on December 31, 1977 

1 he rout of the Janata Party 
as well as of C ongress candidates 
in the elections h..ve a lesson 
winch it would be folly to ignore. 
After its notable victory in West 
Bengal in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions held last June, the Com¬ 
munists (Marxists) have been 
strengthening their hold in the 
strategic region 

In the Tripura elections they 
scored arun-away victory, cap- 
tuung as many as 49 seats in an 
Assembly of W), what is more, a 
few other MLAs, elected with 
CPi(M) support, are also back¬ 
ing rhe victors The result is a 
Communist-dominated Tripura, 
with little hope of other parlies 
achieving any gam in the fore¬ 
seeable future They might as 
vvell give up Tripura as “lost” to 
them for many years to come 

Tripura thus enters a new 
political phase with the Congress 
and the Janata Party virtually 
flattened The polling was 
peaceful and about 70 per cent 
people turned out at the polling 
booths showing a political 
awareness that docs them credit. 

A 10-member Left Front Minis¬ 
try, headed by Mr Nripen 
Chakravorty, the C P1(M) leader, 
was sworn in on January 5. 
This Ministry has pledged to 
follow the policies adopted by 
the CPM Government in West 
Bengal. 

The Communists are ambi¬ 
tious people, they are now con¬ 
centrating their efforts on As¬ 
sam, Meghalaya and Aruna- 
chal Pradesh which go to the 
polls on February 25 and where 
also they hope to score well. 
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The fact is that the CPI(M) 
has always cn|o\cd solid back¬ 
ing from the f 11 '>aI people in 
Tripura 

The poll result l.as come as 
a morale boo>tei in . i < mil- 
mum .is I he I a c ■ I hat the 
Jan.it i Pai'v i, ik ’h'ublc lou.0 
in that re‘Mon 1 ■ > he '.iken 
note ol. it in is m u'l, .political 
switch id I .*> _ p .t' of tin eii.ai- 
try’s ea-.''in ie'M m vhiJi does 
notseem to t i\od' v id' the C <>n- 
gress < i the I <u it. 01 i.iv other 
non-left gmup 

Kittling Poll law ()i-.l,#i f*oit. 

Union I lev Minish i .n' 
Bluish mi U' 1 1 odueed Bill III 
the I ok S'htia on Ueeemhci ’2 
seekui" to e.ou I ee' tun amend¬ 
ments in de in the* elee'n mi I a\s 
in I74 an I l‘)7s Accou'ing 
to the si dement o' nl>|cci-> and 
reasim of I lie I Let ion I iws 
(Amendment) Bid, I')77, the 
amendments, fai from en.uuna 
free .ml t nr eleetums mi ht 
have tlie ulee' of im.u i.mr 
mone\ nowei and toe eh.oKes 
of misuse of olhei.'i in leluuer/ 
at elections 

The Repre-.cn* d.on of flic 
People ( Amend men') Act, l v >74 
und the pledion I iws Atinn-i- 
menf Act, m ■ fe eeii on .rnnui- 
ments in the Rcntesia' d'on of 
the People Ad. |‘)-| Mi.se, 
mb i .ilia, provided hi it the ex¬ 
penditure inclined oi Mitho- 
n/ed bv a politic d p utv or hv 
another is* outturn or hodv of 
pers ms oi he m ind'vuluil 
(other than the eMiidi late oi hi-, 
election men') shill pit be 
deemed to tie expea utaie in 
comudion with the election 
incaned or authors'ed bv the 
candid itc or h\ lus e'edion 
agent. It was dso designed to 
remove tue concept of “election 
In prospect” so tl-d the ban 
contempt ded for *Ik» purpose 
of>*orrupt ,->•*i* tncs would 'pplv 
on.v from 'tie date of filing of 
the nointn ition (inste id of fiom 
the time when, with die elec'tion 
in prospect, the candidate began 
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to hold himself out as a pros¬ 
pective candidate) till the date 
of declaration of the result 

T he law was a sequel to the 
Supreme* Court judgement sett- 
urn isidetheelcctionoi Mr A N 
Chawl.i 1 li e I lection Laws 
(Amendment) Act, 1975, -.Iso 
in ale uneiidments *o section 
123 ieI ding io i ormpt practices 
for I lie p Mpose of Cvciuumg t 
sMtilu ! .illo.ie ! I.v the f lection 
( onimiNsii.n from being chal¬ 
lenges! as 1 lehgtous s%ml ol 
tinder Section I2t<3), e.eluding 
i Is such as ill king .iiiange- 
me'nls cm providing ucilitiesin 
.oimeciion with, in election 
i peison in Km service of the 
Gm.’inincn 1 from being con¬ 
st med as old.lining the assis¬ 
tance ol ill* prohibited category 
of peisons eniiiner.iled n. Sec¬ 
tion 12 H ; ) ind make the publi- 
c ifK.n m the oflic 11 ’ G.i/ctte ol 
*. c appoi.itmcnl, resignation or 
te.aii, itoil, dismissal or re¬ 
moval in,m -.eivicc, or a per¬ 
son in (lie serv tee of the Govern- 
nen* t i oncliistve piool of 
'ueI; ippo.ii menl, restgnaMoo, 
e'e 1 lie Lice lion Laws (Amend- 
niciit) A.f, 1975, also amended 
see'vn 171-A of the Inch in 
Feu d Code so as to define die 
oxpiession "candid itc" oecur- 
rur: thcicin . s meaning a per¬ 
son vviio inis been nominated as 
i i.indidale at any elcK.ion 
I liesc imendments are now be¬ 
ing sought to be repealed 

1'lnn fur Pull Reforms 

1 leciornl iclornis are now 
being seriously considered by 
the Government of India The 
ptopos Is include a suggestion 
to rc\l uce the voting age from 21 
to IS v^ars, steps to ivoid the 
misuse of oihci.il authority and 
machinery in elections, corrupt 
practices, luoadc istmg and TV 
facilities to poli'ic.d parties, 
curbing money pow'er in elec¬ 
tions, adoption of proportional 
representation, quick disposal 
of election disputes, reduction 
of election expenses and provi¬ 


sion for recall The question 
whether the maximum limit of 
election expenses in the case of 
Parliamentary and Assembly 
elections should be increased 
was also under the Govern 
ment's consideration 

T here is a consensus that the 
influence ol money power should 
be icdiiced to the minimum in 
the elect ion*- Union Lav 
Minister Sh.ndi Bluish.)n told 
Mie C on-additive Committee of 
Purli .merit Attached to his 
munstrv in. t HieSupiemeCouit 
judgement in the Amarn.dh 
CTi. 1 .via c. sc li id .i point bcc. ust 
it dv di with the ls.ue wl.elher 
>1 v . nu nn* spent bv a pohtic.,1 
party for fuit.'.eiing the election 
of a candidate -.hould be includ 
ed in the peimissihle expenditure 
or not I heie v.as force in the 
ergument that a hm.t should ht 
fixed even on the election ex 
penscs that could he inclined 
by politic..! p.ir'ies during elec 
tions 

Another sucgt'-tion ' a* 
ibout the State financing a par* 
of the election expenditure at 
least of the candidates belong¬ 
ing to recognised p irtics An¬ 
other proposal was whethci ex¬ 
penditure on unnecessary dims 
could not he prohibited because 
of their wasteful nature The 
Lav. Minister sought the co¬ 
operation of the mcmheis in 
making concrete suggestions «o 
that the final proposals, when 
formulated by the Government, 
could be comprehensixe 

On the issue of legal aid to 
the poor, the consensus was that 
so far as the conduct of litiga¬ 
tion m the courts was concern¬ 
ed, instead of the State paying 
lawyers for doing *he work for 
poor litigants, they should ex¬ 
plore the possibility of making it 
a statutory obligation on the 
part of the bar to conduct a 
cerium quota of cases on be¬ 
half of the poor litigants The 
intention was that the infra 
structure expenditure for the 
preparation of such cases, in- 
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eluding the provision of legal 
advice to the poor, should be 
met by the State 

Ihe Government intends to 
bring forward legislation on this 
subject after holding consulta¬ 
tions with the various political 
parties 

Delhi Declaration 

President Carter paid a 48- 
hour visit to Delhi (January 1 
to ?) >nd held coidial talks with 
Mr Moritji Dcsai and other 
leaders 1 he two leaders sign¬ 
ed a joint decimation which 
listed the common aims of the 
world's two laigest democra¬ 
cies The following is the test 
of the “Delhi Decimation 1 ’. 

India and the United States 
of America, despite ditTcrcnccs 
of lusti ;y and culture, are one 
m the iccogiiinon tha* the ulti¬ 
mate sanction of powei mid of 
public policv rests in tlie respect 
for dignity and well-being ot the 
indiwc.ua I Regardless of race, 
sc\, religion or sOcal s* itus, 
everv human being is entitled 
to hie mid liberty, to freedom 
from want and, without threit 
or coercion, *o lieedom of es- 
picssion mil worship. 

We sliaie an um,. vo.itig 
f ulii in the democratic toim ot 
Government which jiuai > tecs 
■o all uti/ens lundameni i liee- 
.l.ims under law and the right to 
choose Uicir repieseiV. live-, and 
determine then own futuie At 
’he same time, we behest that 
a co-opcialive and stable world 
order depends on the right of 
tich people to determine its 
own iorm of Gov'ernment and 
each nation its own political, 
social and economic policies. 

We are gratified that the pro¬ 
cess of decolonisation has demo¬ 
cratised the international State 
system, giving most nations, for 
the first time, an opportunity to 
participate in making decisions 
relating to international peace 
and co-operation. The dispari¬ 
ties in economic strength that 


exist among nations must be 
bridged and .1 more equitable 
intcrnation.il economic order 
lasluoned it ve ,ie to secure 
international pe.ice 

We recognise that broad 
economic development is essen¬ 
tial lor a modem State, but also 
that such piogress is hollow, its 
benefits do not reach all the 
people 1 he piesent-day world 
commands scientific and tech¬ 
nological skills to enrich the 
quality of bh and give gieatcr 
social justice within ..nd among 
nations. We call on an inter¬ 
dependent community of na¬ 
tions to woik togell’ci to piu- 
tect and nurture the common 
heritage of our planet’s resour¬ 
ces and envnonment We dec¬ 
lare that war is not .111 accep¬ 
table means to settle political 
disputes Out (.outlines will do 
their utmost to icsolvc disputes 
with others amicably ami within 
the liamcwuik ol the United 
Nations, to help in t evoking the 
disputes ot oil 1 eis 

1 ne spec'.c ol war has hung 
over tue woild loi too long 
Lusting stockpiles ol nuclear 
weapons must be reduced and 
eventually eliminated and the 
danger of proliferation of 
nuclear weaj >>ns must lie 
arrested tuithen, everv dibit 
must be made to piogressivelv 
reduce conventional aims and 
to 1 edited tin |.i'>ducM»e foices 
so released to lie betterment 
of mankind We commit our¬ 
selves to woik towards Hiese 
ends 

Bevond the ti 'diliona.l ideas 
of statecraft, Indians and Ame- 
ucans recognise an obligation 
to themselves and U> others that 
ends can n e v e 1 justifv evil 
means. Nations, like indiv ulii ik, 
arc morally icsponsible for their 
actions 

U.S. Warning on Nuclear Fuel 

A leading U S Senator on 
January 6, in blunt expression 
gave the warning to India that 
was implicit in President (Drier’s 


speech es in Delhi The Senator, 
Abraham RibicofT, cautioned 
that U S supplies ol cnuched 
uinimnn and heavy water might 
not be available to this country 
within a year RibicofT is Chair¬ 
man of the Senate Committee 
on Government A flairs. He 
said ar> country ulrch refused 
to oik. its nuclear installation 
for inspection by international 
agencies or did not subscribe 
to t 'H-scope safeguards could 
not e\jicct If S help He was 
not spo. king ol India alone but 
of co.mi ties 1 ike Bia?if and 
Pakistan as v ell which also had 
nuclear ambitions 

Senator Ribicoil, .1 member 
of lhe live-man Senate delega¬ 
tion which visited tins country 
at Hie invitation ol Parliament, 
said he agiec.l with Mr Dcsai 
when he spoke of inequality 
and discimint ‘In .11 But a halt 
had to be cued to nuclear pro¬ 
liferation I no genie ol nuclear 
\ c pmm, he s, id, li d to be 
put bock into lie bottleand “we 
lnve u) make .1 start ’ 

Senatoi Kihicol) held pro¬ 
longed 'oik-, with Indian leaders 
and dutilise ,1 that legislation 
governing co-opeiation with 
otliu countries in the field of 
nuclear energy had already been 
Passed by the House ol Repre¬ 
sent.lives It was sme 1 o be 
passed bs the Sen. te soon, and 
even Piesiilenl ( aitei, who was 
veiv keen on sueh regulation, 
was bound to sign the Bill 
Sen dor Ribieofl wondeied how 
it wo ild lie possible (or Hie Pre- 
siden' 01 the US Administra¬ 
tion to ait hoi i/e supplies after 
that 

Asked ho a he reconciled 
President C a r t c r \ views on 
nuclear proliferation with his 
ofler of he .10 water to India— 
in 1 tlUi* 1 .11 *o the contracted 
quantities of enriched uranium 
for Tar j.ui—Senator RibicofT 
t .pressed In surprise th.it such 
an ofler hoi'd lisve been m ide. 
But his co'Ic.igue, Mr Ted 
Stevens, Assistant minority 
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leader m the Senate, intervened 
to remark th it “polities stop at 
the water’s eige", .idling that 
whatever commitment Piesident 
Carter had made would be 
honoured He heartily accept¬ 
ed Mr Des.u's word 'hat India 
would not use her nuclear 
knowhow tor warlike purchases 
or for making the bomb But 
Prime Minister-., like all men, 
were mortal He was not sure 
what policy the ne\t Govern¬ 
ment would adopt just a^ he 
was coniidcnl that Mr Desai 
meant wlial he sud or ju>l is 
he knew that Mi Des.o was not 
responsible lor the Indian nu¬ 
clear explosion 


India's Stand on A- Tests 

Mr Moraip Desai confirmed 
at a press confeience on Tan nary 
12 that t here hud been no change 
whatsoever in India’s stand on 
nuclear sufegumls as a result 
of the visits of Piesident Carter 
and Mr James Cdlaghan The 
stand he had taken was that 
India would accept full-scope 
safeguards only when certain 
fiequently repealed conditions 
wcie fulfilled. 

Mr Desai also made it clear 
that once the sufeguuids were 
accepted, the question of sign¬ 
ing the Nucieui Non-Prohfera- 
tton Treaty (NPI) would not 
arise 

Explaining India scondition 
for fu' 1-scope safeguards once 
again, he said that once the Big 
Two with the largest nuclear 
arsenals—the US\ and the So¬ 
viet Union—decide not to have 
explosions of any kind, peace¬ 
ful or otherwise, and did not 
add to their arsenals and also 
came to an agreement to have 
gradual reduction of their 
nuclear arsenals with a view to 
their complete destruction, we 
have no objection to accepting 
full-scope safeguards 1 hese 
conditions were necessary since 
India was keen in global dis¬ 
armament which could not be 
achieved until the nuclear wea¬ 


pons disappear Once the 
nuclear weapons were not there, 
disarmament would obviously 
be less difficult 

Mr Desai further explained 
that under such conditions all 
countries would have to accept 
safeguard-. For the purpose 
ot India accepting the life¬ 
guards he would noi insist on 
Britain. China and France 
igrcemg 'o a ban on nuclear 
lc>tmg ol all kinds, though he 
reiterated his convic'um, “based 
on common sense", that once 
'he Big Two igrecd to such i 
nun, the three other nuclear 
powers would also accept it 

Asked to comment on the 
remarks of the US Senators, 
who leccntly visited India, that 
Mi Desai was only a mor’ul 
and that ins assurances on 
micleai testing would not bind 
Ins successor, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter said “If another man docs 
not clo it (that is, abide by the 
assuiances), t h e y can revert 
to it That is what I told him " 

Mr Desai maintained that, 
as far as India was concerned 
there was no time-limit on the 
supply of nuclear fuel foi T..ra- 
pm. except that which w »s pro¬ 
vided in the 10-year contract 
between India and the USA 
The US President had. how¬ 
ever, mcn'ioned that in about 18 
months the latest Congressional 
legislation might ere dc prob¬ 
lems for t lie continu mcc of this 
supply 

Asked whether India had 
any remedy on grounds of a 
breach ot contract, he said that 
in intern ltional contracts there 
was no provision for appeal to 
a court He hns drawn the 
attention of the U S. authorities 
to the problem created by the 
piling up at Tara pur of spent 
nuclear fuel which the USA xvas 
supposed to buy. 

India’s Conditions for NPT 

Despite American pressure 
and theriskofth; U S stopping 


nuclear raw material for the 
Turnpur atomic power plant, 
Mr Moraiji Desai took a firm 
stand on the nuclear issue dur¬ 
ing lus talks with Caiter edrly 
m January. Mr Desai reiterated 
Uiewewth it India would neither 
accept international inspection 
nor sign the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty as long as 
the nuclear-weapon powers did 
no* pn* an eud 'o the discrimi¬ 
natory char>c'er of the N.P.T. 

The Prime Minister told 
American 1V interviewers that 
he would accept the Treaty if 
the nuclear powers fulfilled 
three conditions—all of them 
must stop nuclear tests, they 
must stop adding to their nu¬ 
clear stockpiles and decide to 
progtessivcly dismantle their 
n uc 1 ea r vv ea po 11 s,.. nd i hcy t hem- 
selvcs muit accept the full- 
scope safe fc uaid. 

It w i-. not a question of his 
or India being against safe¬ 
guards o r t lie NPT 1 he ques¬ 
tion really was th.it the nuclear- 
weapon powers were proliferat¬ 
ing then weapons, adding to 
then nuclear arsenals and test¬ 
ing evci newer devices These 
powers had given no evidence to 
stoppme these. On the con¬ 
trary. they were trying to dis¬ 
claim ite against others, some 
of whom like hull i, had pledged 
not to use nuclear energy for 
viur-hke purposes and that no 
more underground tests would 
be can led out 

Mr Desai also declared that 
if the USA refused to supply 
enriched uranium for the Tara- 
pui nuclear power plant, India 
would sutler but accept every¬ 
thing in the spirit of “satya- 
graha". 

Unlike the world’s affluent 
nations, he told a delegation of 
U S Senators who called on 
him, India had a great capacity 
to suffer and thrive. But the 
Prime Minister told the dele¬ 
gation, India might also impro¬ 
vise, implying the possible use 
ofalternatives. 
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India's N Power Crisis 

A solution of the complex 
problem of finding the raw 
material for the Tarapur Atomic 
Power Station (TAPS), which 
has caused concern following 
the U.S. threat to stop supplies, 
seems to be m sight. A mixed 
fuel of plutonium and natural 
uranium, both available indi¬ 
genously, may be used to run 
the Station m the event of 
stoppage of enriched uranium 
by the United States of America. 

It is believed that this is one 
of the considered possibilities 
and what was perhaps in the 
mind of Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai when he mentioned about 
“improvisation” while talking 
on the nuclear issue with the 
visiting American Senators early 
m January. 

Another nuclear material— 
uranium-235—that can poten¬ 
tially substitute American fuel 
is now also produced in India, 
starting from thorium, whose 
reserves m Kerala alone exceed 
300,000 tonnes. While- studies 
on designing reactors and fabri¬ 
cating fuel elements with ura- 
nium-235 fuel are already under 
way, the quantities in which it 
is produced at present are too 
small to be incorporated into a 
power reactor of the size of 
TAPS. 

Although Indian research on 
replacing American supplied 
enriched uranium by plutonium 
is m an advanced stage, several 
engineering problems are yet to 
be studied and it is not known 
how long it would take for the 
Department of Atomic Energy 
(DAE) to run TAPS with indi¬ 
genous fuel. Unlike the other 
heavy water-moderated reac¬ 
tors in Madras and Kota, which 
can use natural uranium as fuel, 
the two TAPS reactors use light 
(ordinary) water as cooler and 
moderator and require a fuel 
containing slightly enriched 
fissionable material like 
uranium-235. 

At present its fuel, supplied 


by the U.S., contains three per 
cent enriched uranium-235. The 
rest 97 per cent is uranium-238, 
which is not easily fissionable 
but turns into fissionable plu¬ 
tonium after being inside the 
reactor core for some time. 

It is unlikely that India 
would try to get enriched ura¬ 
nium from non-American sour¬ 
ces since such a purchase is 
prohibited under the Indo- 
American Agreement on the 
Tarapur plant signed in Sep¬ 
tember, 1963. 

It is, however, possible to 
run a light water reactor like 
TAPS with a mixed fuel of plu¬ 
tonium oxide and natural ura¬ 
nium oxide in place of urantum- 
235, and this approach has been 
under DAE’s consideration for 
some time. 

It is also possible, in princi¬ 
ple, to use thonum-uranium- 
233 cycle in light water reac¬ 
tors, and, in fact, the US Navy 
has a programme that could 
demonstrate the feasibility of 
doing so. India has thorium 
and already has a plant for 
extracting pure uranium-233 
from irradicated thorium. 

The 12 tonnes of fuel sup¬ 
plied by the US last July and the 
7-6 tonnes which President 
Carter assured during the recent 
visit to India, may keep TAPS 
operating until early next year. 

It is not clear if any “im¬ 
provisation” could be done by 
that time to avert a shutdown 
of the plant if further supplies 
are withheld by the U.S Gov¬ 
ernment. The problem is how¬ 
ever engaging the earnest atten¬ 
tion of India’s nuclear scientists 


Big Business Failure 

Union Finance Minister 
H.M. Patel, on January 9, made 
a major attack on Indian big 
business for its failure to invest 
in rapid agricultural develop¬ 
ment and create more employ¬ 
ment opportunities. 


Addressing the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Association at 
Madras, Mr Patel accused big 
business of cynically grabbing 
all the concessions offered by 
the Government, while failing 
to create more employment op¬ 
portunities. 

According to him, while 
industrialists, their partners and 
associates acquired new wealth 
through the Government’s mas¬ 
sive industrialisation program¬ 
me in the three decades of inde¬ 
pendence, the basic problems of 
unemployment and poverty 
remain unsolved If anything, 
they seemed to have worsened 
with the rapid growth of popula¬ 
tion m the three decades 

Pointing out that the Gov¬ 
ernment had in the pdst offered 
numerous concessions with a 
view to encouraging investment, 
Mr Patel said that instead of 
these concessions leading to 
more investment, the industry, 
like Oliver Twist, is asking for 
more. Unless there was a basic 
change in such attitudes, it 
would be difficult to distinguish 
the present-day industrialists 
from the erstwhile zamindars. 

Mr Patel said industrial 
growth had suffered in the 
’Sixties because agriculture had 
not kept pace with industrialists 
as “disappointing”, the Union 
Finance Minister said that in¬ 
stead of seeking ways of manu¬ 
facture which led to greater 
employment, the opposite ten¬ 
dency was prevailing. He 
charged the big businessmen 
with attempting to impart 
through foreign collaboration 
techniques employing minimum 
labour. Instead of attempting 
to modify and adapt it to our 
environment, pressure was being 
brought upon the Government 
of India to modify the environ¬ 
ment to suit the imported tech¬ 
nology. 

The Finance Minister did 
not agree with the view that 
labour troubles had led indus¬ 
trialists to go m for capital 
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Intensive techniques. He point¬ 
ed out that labour indiscipline 
was often due to the fact that 
the workers were exploited with 
a rapacity that would have done 
credit to the 19th century. The 
disparity between the rewards 
of management and labour is so 
great as to be beyond justifica¬ 
tion in highly protected economy. 

Mr Patel clarified thatit was 
not the intention of the Janata 
Government to freeze the out¬ 
put of laige industrial units. 
“Our intention is precisely the 
reverse When we wish to 
develop, there can be no ques¬ 
tion of adopting policies of 
stagnation ’’ 

Multinationals: Latest Record 

According to official infor¬ 
mation given on January 5, 
there was a downward trend in 
the number of branches of mul- 
tinational corporations operat¬ 
ing in India during the period 
1972-73 to 1976-77. The num¬ 
ber came down to 482 in 1976- 
77. This decline was mainly 
due to the closing down of 44 
of the 320 brunches of British 
companies. 

During this period, seven 
companies of US origin also 
closed down their branches in 
India. However, the number 
of Japan-based companies in¬ 
creased by three, from 17 to 20. 
The highest number of branches 
now were of Britain-based com¬ 
panies (276), followed by the 
US, which had 81. The com¬ 
panies incorporated m Japan 
and West Germany had 20 and 
11 branches respectively. 

The latest information about 
the assets of the Indian branches 
of multinational companies, 
relating to 393 branches out of 
the 481 operating at present, 
showed that their assets had in¬ 
creased from Rs. 1672 8 crores 
in 1972-73 to Rs 2084 4 crores 
in 1975-76. The bulk of these 
assets—Rs. 1479 7 crores—was 
accounted for by branches of 
British companies. Branches 


of American companies had 
assets totalling Rs. 390*5 crores. 

The latest information about 
the finances of the branches of 
multi-national companies, com¬ 
piled for 1975-76 from their 
balance-sheets, showed that 
their profits before tax increas¬ 
ed from Rs. 51 crore in 1972-73 
to Rs. 57*9 crore in 1975-76. 

Inspection of companies 
showed some lapses in comply¬ 
ing with certain provisions of the 
Companies Act by 12 Indian 
subsidiaries and nine branches 
of foreign companies. 

British P.M.’s Mission 

British Prime Minister James 
Callaghan, the second V I.P. to 
visit India within a week early in 
January, stated that the purpose 
of his visit was to establish a 
“new framework of friendship 
and understanding” on politi¬ 
cal and economic matters bet¬ 
ween the two countries. In a 
television interview, the British 
Prime Minister spoke of the 
similarities between the two 
countries and said: “Yours is the 
largest democracy while we are 
the oldest. There are many 
things common between us, 
including language and the legal 
and other systems.” 

The British Prime Minister 
said both India and Great Bri¬ 
tain were not “super powers” 
but were “great powers” in their 
own right. India was one of 
the world’s 10 industrially ad¬ 
vanced countries. 

When asked about the Nu¬ 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
the visiting Prune Minister said 
use of nuclear energy for peace¬ 
ful and industrial purposes must 
continue. The concern of U.S. 
President Jimmy Carter and 
Soviet President Brezhnev to 
contain the use of nuclear power 
for war efforts was genuine and 
both were interested in eliminat¬ 
ing this danger. 

Referring to the harnessing 
of natural resources for the deve¬ 


lopment of India, Bangladesh 
and Nepal, the British Prime 
Minister said that he was glad 
that he had visited Bangladesh. 
During his visit he saw the wast¬ 
age of water m Bangladesh and 
he believed that if there was co¬ 
operation between the three 
countries there could be tre¬ 
mendous scope of development. 

Bangladesh and India had 
already come to an agreement 
and he hoped that the third 
country would also join The 
British Prime Minister said that 
he would be happy to help in 
any way in this joint venture. 
A 20-year scheme could be pre¬ 
pared to use the water resour¬ 
ces of the three countries for 
creating more energy and other 
development efforts 

He would be willing to give 
any help in this connection and 
suggested that a study be made 
and some international organi¬ 
sations also be involved in this 
programme. 

Mr Callaghan spoke about 
the possibilities of joint ventures 
by India and Great Britain in 
third countries. “We can meet 
each other as equal partners”. 
Mr James Callaghan urged new 
Indo-British co-operation for 
early resumption of the North- 
South dialogue which had bro¬ 
ken dow n at Paris. India could 
use its influence with the 
“Group of 77” to this end, 
while Britain would play its 
part in the developed world. 

Addressing legislators m the 
Central Hall of Parliament, Mr 
Callaghan stressed the inter¬ 
dependence of nations. “It is 
not easy now to stand aside.” 
New technologies, vastly im¬ 
proved communications and the 
availability of modern methods 
of production and distribution 
had all combined to create this 
interdependence. The contrac¬ 
tion of each industrial economy 
diminished the demand for the 
products of the 6ther. Then it 
was the less developed coun¬ 
tries which suffered a reduction 
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Ill demand for their commodi¬ 
ties and raw materials. The 
Commonwealth fulfilled an im¬ 
portant role in bringing together 
industrial countries and primary 
producers, men and women of 
all races and colours, in equal 
partnership. 

Suggesting that his visit 
marked the beginning of a “new 
Indo-Bntish framework of co¬ 
operation” to deal with world 
and regional problems, Mr 
Callaghan affirming that the 
new jewel in the crown of the 
Commonwealth would be to 
build a truly equal multi-racial 
society. The relief of world 
poverty, racial discrimination 
and lifting the burden of arma¬ 
ments were grave issues that gave 
India and Britain an oppor¬ 
tunity to work together. 
Poverty and racial discrimina¬ 
tion were two evils which were 
a daily misery m the lives of 
hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world. But the 
world also faced the formidable 
problem of armaments, and 
more sharply still, the poten¬ 
tial for a nuclear destruction of 
civilisation from which neither 
the rich nor the poor would 
escape. 

Sales Tax to be Abolished 

Finance Minister H M. Patel 
disclosed on January 4 that the 
Government was considering a 
proposal to abolish sales tax. 
This proposal was a point m the 
Janata Party’s election mani¬ 
festo. He confirmed that slug¬ 
gishness in investment continued 
despite the reduction in bank 
rates. One reason could be 
that industrialists feel uncertain 
about the Government’s policies. 

The Finance Minister ex¬ 
pressed his unhappiness that 
despite the recent reduction in 
excise duty on sugar, the retail 
price had still not fallen to the 
stipulated level of Rs. 390 a 
quintal. Apart from the cur¬ 
rent practice of releasing sugar 
for the open market, the Gov- 
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eminent would also consider 
other steps to bring down the 
sugar pnee. 

Barring pulses, the prices of 
all other essential commodities, 
including foodgrains and edible 
oils, were stated to be under 
control. The current rate of 
inflation at 4 per cent was 
“much lower than in other 
countries”. In any case, India 
could not insulate itself com¬ 
pletely from global inflationary 
pressures. 

Mr Patel told his Ministry’s 
Consultative Committee that he 
would continue to try to per¬ 
suade the State Governments 
to abolish sales tax, which had 
been a source of harassment of 
the traders. The Centre had 
not only agreed to compensate 
fully the revenue loss, but also 
to pay the State a certain per¬ 
centage of the amount that 
would have been due to them in 
future following the likely in¬ 
creases in the rates of sales tax. 

Some of the Chief Ministers 
with whom the Finance Minister 
discussed the issue had com¬ 
plained that the States lost 
revenue after sales tax on cer¬ 
tain commodities was transfer¬ 
red to the excise list because of 
stagnant excise collection. 

The Central Government 
would also consider the Jha 
Committee’s suggestion to re¬ 
place sales tax with a value- 
added tax (VAT on the British 
model). 

Sales Tax currently fetched 
an annual revenue of Rs. 2,500 
crores and was a major source 
of income for many States. 
The States were willing to 
abolish octroi (municipal tax), 
provided the Centre fully re¬ 
imbursed the revenue loss. The 
total octroi revenue in a year 
was about Rs. 260 crores. The 
Central Government had pro¬ 
mised to consider the States’ 
request for compensation. 

Also under consideration 
was the renewed plea that the 


Government should import gold 
to make its smuggling less at¬ 
tractive. However, Mr Patel 
pointed out that some MPa 
were against spending foreign 
exchange for importing gold. 

Conflicting views were also 
expressed on whether the rates 
of direct tax should be raised 
or lowered in the 1978-79 Union 
budget. But there was a con¬ 
sensus that indirect taxation on 
consumer items should be 
reduced. 

Mr Patel explained that un¬ 
like developed countries, the 
Government of a developing 
country like India had to rely 
more on indirect taxes. This 
meant putting a higher burden 
on the poorer man This was, 
unfortunately, one of the con¬ 
tradictions in the financial situa¬ 
tion of a developing country. 
He felt unhappy at the luke¬ 
warm public response to the 
purchase of the new National 
Bonds. About Rs. 20 crores 
had been collected so far against 
the target of Rs 100 crores. 

Mr Patel said the British 
ships purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment were acceptable to the 
Shipping Corporation of India 
and there could be no doubt 
about their quality 

The Finance Minister said 
that the report of the Bhootha- 
hngam Committee on national 
wages, incomes and prices was 
likely to be received by the end 
of March, and it would take 
about six weeks for the Govern¬ 
ment to finalise its proposals on 
the report. Till then the Gov¬ 
ernment would not sanction 
fresh hikes in the wages of any 
section of employees Indicat¬ 
ing the Government’s firmness 
to stick to this stand while nego¬ 
tiating with bankmen, Mr Patel 
said the bank employees were 
among the highest paid in the 
public sector. 
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International Affairs 


Big-Power Nuclear Accord 

The U S State Department 
on January 12 made public an 
agreement—aimed at curbing 
the spread of atomic weapons 
between the world’s 15 nuclear- 
technology exporting countries. 


Big-Power Nuclear Accord 
Paris-Pindi Nuclear Tussle 
SALT Vital to U.S.A. 
Civil War in S. Africa 
U.K.’s Racial Scandal 
Syria Assails Egypt 


The agreement, a copy of 
which was sent to the Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency, 
was worked out in London 
in September last at a secret 
meeting of the 15 countries 
known as the “Suppliers 
Group”. It specifies that the 


signatories wil 
safeguards in a 


apply a list of 
1 sales of nuclear 


technology, especially the ex¬ 
port of reactors, enrichment 
plants, and in all materials such 
as enriched uranium that could 
be used to manufacture nuclear 
weapons. 


Vietnam-Cambodia War 
Cambodia Seeks U.N. Action 
New Constitution for Pak 
Zia Firm to Bangladesh 
U.N. Fight Against Pollution 
New Agenda for Democracy 


The 15 States signing the 
agreement, which was prepared 
through bilateral negotiations 
held from time to time, were the 
USA, the Soviet Union, France, 
Britain, Japan, West Germany, 
Canada, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden and Switzerland 

The new code is not retro¬ 
active and will, therefore, not 
apply to controversial con¬ 
tracts such as those between 
France and Pakistan, or West 
Germany and Brazil. 

The vital safeguard clauses 
include the following : 

That the Government of 
exporter countries must give 
assurances that the supplies will 
not contribute to the produc¬ 
tion of weapons; 

That buyers and sellers will 


lay out all necessary means of 
preventing the theft of fuel 
or nuclear material; 

That third supplier coun¬ 
tries will not intervene in the 
event of a disagreement m nego¬ 
tiations on a contract to make 
their own offer, 

That suppliers will sell 
nuclear materials only to those 
States which have pledged to 
accept international safe¬ 
guards such as periodic inspec¬ 
tion of production sites; 

That buyers must agree to 
respect all international safe¬ 
guards m the event of the 
re-sale of installations to third 
countries 


Paris-Pindi Nuclear Tussle 

The French Government 
formally announced in the se¬ 
cond week of January that it 
had tried to change its contro¬ 
versial contract to sell Pakis¬ 
tan a nuclear-fuel reprocessing 
plant to dimmish the dangers 
of atomic weapons proliferation. 
But the move has been rejected 
by the Pakistani Government. 
It also complained that France 
had failed to keep its pledges for 
the past nine months. 

Three days after President 
Carter’s visit to France, the 
French Foreign Minister, Mr 
Louis de Guinngeud, said he 
discussed a modification of the 
proposed plant with the Pakis¬ 
tani envoy, Mr Agha Shahi, in 
Paris on September 8. The 
plant is considered dangerous 
by the Carter Administration 
because it, separates small quan¬ 
tities of highly explosive pluto- 
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alum employed in nuclear wea¬ 
pons from the spent fuels used 
in conventional nuclear power 
reactors that generate electricity. 
Instead of a process under 
which pure plutonium would be 
extracted from the spent nuclear 
fuels, the French are reported 
to be proposing a method known 
as “co-processing”. This would 
produce a mixture of plutonium 
and uranium, which would be 
much more difficult to split up 
and, therefore, hinder nuclear 
weapons proliferation 

SALT Vital to U.S.A. 

The Soviet Union could 
have a big lead over the U S.A 
in missiles and bombers by the 
end of 1985 if the American 
Senate failed to ratify a new 
strategic arms limitation treaty, 
according to a study released in 
Washington on January 8. 

The study was prepared by 
Mr Les Aspin, a Democrat Con¬ 
gressman from Wisconsin and 
former Defence Department 
analyst. He said that without 
«i treaty the U S.A. would have 
to spend at least $ 220 billion to 
match the Soviet build-up. The 
study was the latest round in a 
continuing debate over the new 
treaty being negotiated with the 
Soviet Union. Negotiations 
will be resumed in Geneva very 
soon. 

SALT II, rejected by the 
Soviet Union, was likely to move 
ahead in the four major cate¬ 
gories of strategic strength 
missiles and bombers, warheads, 
explosive power of megaton¬ 
nage, and throw weight of ex¬ 
plosive payloads that can be 
launched. 

If SALT II does not halt the 
arms race, it will at least put an 
end to the quantitative race and 
confine the competition to 
quality which is the American 
strong suit. But if we reject 
the treaty and resume the quan¬ 
titative race, we are entering a 
race in which we are already 
behind. 


Meanwhile, the Soviet Union U.K.’s Racial Scandal 


has implicitly rejected President 
Carter's recent claim that the 
U.S. neutron bomb should be 
classed as a tactical nuclear 
weapon and that it posed less 
of a threat to the East-West 
military balance than the Soviet 
SS-20 missile. 


Civil War in S. Africa 

Mr Donald Woods, a white 
South African newspaper editor, 
who left his homeland after the 
Government imposed restric¬ 
tions on his movements on 
reaching London (January 7) 
repeated warnings of an immi¬ 
nent civil war in South Africa. 
“They are like two trams on a 
collision course”, he said of the 
black and white populations in 
South Africa The leaders of 
the black movements are now so 
angry that they seem no longer 
interested in the slow process of 
negotiations He predicted that 
a war would break out in South 
Africa in less than three years 
if there was no change in the 
racial situation there. 

Mr Woods, 44, one of South 
Africa's most outspoken dis¬ 
sident editors, fled to black- 
ruled Lesotho late in December. 
His wife and five children went 
to Lesotho separately, and the 
family now plans to settle in 
London. He had been editor 
of South Africa’s East London 
Daily Despatch for 12 years 
until he was banned in a sweep¬ 
ing crackdown against dissi¬ 
dents on October 19, 1977. 
Under the ban orders he could 
no longer work or speak, and 
he was restricted to his home¬ 
town. 

He plans to test the feasi¬ 
bility of having either the U N. 
or the International Court of 
Justice in the Hague declare a 
category of international crimi¬ 
nals that could be used against 
Ministers of South Africa’s 
white minority Government. 


More than 70 Labour Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament have signed 
a motion calling for the dismissal 
of a Judge following a contro¬ 
versy over his ruling that it was 
not illegal to refer to coloured 
people as “niggers, wogs and 
coons”. The motion was spon¬ 
sored by a former Minister, Mrs 
Barbara Castle. The Austra¬ 
lian-born judge, Mr Neil Mc¬ 
Kinnon, watched as the secre¬ 
tary of a group calling itself to 
be “Anti-Nazi League” was 
ejected after a tussle from his 
court-room after shouting: 
“Your remarks are an affront 
to the black people of this 
country”. 

The storm was sparked off 
during the trial of the extreme 
Rightist, John Kingsley Read, 
who was charged under a Race 
Relations law following a speech 
m which he referred to “niggers, 
wogs and coons”, and said 
while referring to an Indian 
immigrant youth killed in a 
racial disturbance—“one down 
and a million to go.” 

After Read had been found 
“not guilty”, the 68-year old 
Judge told him he had been 
rightly acquitted and suggested: 
“By all means propagate your 
views, but use moderate lan¬ 
guage. I wish you well ” 

Lord Elwyn Jones, head of 
the British Judiciary as Lord 
Chancellor, has begun an in¬ 
vestigation of the case and 
asked to see a transcript of the 
remarks made 

Criticism of the Judge came 
from several other quarters. An 
organisation representing 100 
Pakistani organizations in Bri¬ 
tain called on all coloured soli¬ 
citors and barristers to boycott 
his court Other immigrant 
organizations voiced their dis¬ 
approval and so did some 
clergymen and trade union re¬ 
presentatives. 

But a former Conservative 
Party Minister, Mr Eldon 
Griffiths, said that neither the 
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Immigrant community nor the 
cause of good race relations were 
being helped by over-reaction 
of their self-appointed guardians. 

Nothing could do more to 
set back the progress of race 
relations than attacks on the 
courts, “the martyring of eccen¬ 
tric individuals and thus pro¬ 
voking of anger among the 
majority of the British people 
by stupid gags on free speech”, 
he said. 


Syria Assails Egypt 

Syrian President Hafez al- 
Assad has expressed the view 
that Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat destroyed efforts for a 
Mid-East peace by his separate 
initiative with Israel, according 
to “Newsweek” magazine. 

The Syrian President said 
in an interview that by going to 
Jerusalem last November all 
on his own, Mr Sadat broke 
Arab solidarity and dealt sepa¬ 
rately and alone with affairs 
that concern the whole Arab 
region, which he had no right 
to do. And he destroyed efforts 
for peace which were on the way 
to being fruitful. By doing all 
this, he gave up the process of 
peace and shifted to capitula¬ 
tion, Mr Assad charged. He 
has weakened the Arab stand 
and acted against the desires 
and aspirations of the Arab 
masses. 

Even though Mr Sadat has 
reiterated a position identical to 
Syria, there can be no compro¬ 
mise on the total Israeli with¬ 
drawal from Arab land. The 
Egyptian leader was on his way 
to negotiating a separate peace 
with Israel. What he says is 
one thing and what he does is 
quite another. The road he has 
chosen can only lead to such a 
deal, said Mr Assad. 

About Israel’s security con¬ 
cerns, Mr Assad said that judg¬ 
ing from tangible evidence, such 
as the expansion of Israeli set¬ 
tlements in the occupied terri¬ 


tories, we may conclude that 
Israel has expansionist concerns 
more than security concerns. 
“Peace cannot be achieved with¬ 
out Arab unanimity. But I 
don’t see a role for Jordan to 
play under the shadow of sepa¬ 
rate deals.” 

In answer to a question 
regarding President Carter’s 
role as an “honest interme¬ 
diary” being overtaken by 
events, Mr Assad said American 
support of Egyptian moves did 
not serve the cause of peace. 
And it appears that the US is 
confining its own moves and 
role to the framework of Presi¬ 
dent Sadat’s initiative That is 
obvious to any observer and not 
at all helpful if the aim is to 
bring about a comprehensive 
settlement 

Asked whether it was 
desirable for the Palestinian 
Liberation Organisation to 
soften its stand and participate 
in the negotiating process, Mr 
Assad thought the PLO must 
“consolidate national Palesti¬ 
nian unity and reinforce its 
struggle to achieve an indepen¬ 
dent State He did not mean 
the struggle was by force of 
arms only. Struggles for na¬ 
tional causes throughout his¬ 
tory have never been by armed 
force alone but have taken on 
various forms—military, politi¬ 
cal, economic and otherwise 
In any event, he was not trying 
to determine how the Palesti¬ 
nians should conduct their 
struggle That is the PLO’s 
responsibility. 

Vietnam-Cambodia War 

On December 31, a full- 
scale war broke out between 
Vietnam and Cambodia. Spokes¬ 
man of Cambodia accused Viet¬ 
nam of sending thousands of 
troops and hundreds of tanks 
across the border to destroy the 
Cambodian economy. Charg¬ 
ing Vietnam with launching a 
ferocious and barbarous aggres¬ 
sion, the statement said Viet¬ 


nam wanted to occupy Cam¬ 
bodian territory and to become 
a great power in South-East 
Asia. 

Cambodia temporarily broke 
off ties with Vietnam, dealing a 
dramatic blow to unity in Indo- 
China less than three years after 
the victories of the Liberation 
Fronts against the U.S.A. 

In reality this was a war bet¬ 
ween China and the Soviet 
Union—a war by proxy between 
the giants. China is plainly 
taking Cambodia’s side in the 
dispute over the Cambodia- 
Vietnam border, thus risking a 
further deterioration of rela¬ 
tions between Pekingand Hanoi. 

Recent visits to Peking by 
leaders of Cambodia and Viet¬ 
nam inspired speculation that 
Peking might have been attempt¬ 
ing a peacemaking role. But 
Sino-Vietnamese relations are 
cool because of China’s belief 
that Hanoi is too close to 
Moscow. Cambodia claimed 
that foreign advisers were help¬ 
ing Vietnamese troops attack 
Cambodian border areas. 

Western diplomats believe 
Cambodia and Vietnam were 
locked in a long and bitter bor¬ 
der confrontation. The Viet¬ 
namese called for an early 
meeting between the two Gov¬ 
ernments at any level to resolve 
the dispute. But according to 
observers the crack in the Indo- 
China Communist camp is now 
far too deep for any quick solu¬ 
tion They feel that Indo-Chwa 
could quickly become the Sino- 
Soviet conflict’s most explosive 
arena—an incredible irony after 
the United States’ troubles in 
the region. 

Vietnam has inclined to¬ 
wards Moscow since Indo-China 
fell to Communism m April, 
1975. Cambodia has recently 
emerged m a close relationship 
with Peking, cemented recently 
by the visit to China of the 
Khmer Prime Minister Polpot. 

Whep they formally an¬ 
nounced the severing of diplo- 
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matte links with Vietnam, the 
Cambodians said the Vietna¬ 
mese were not only colonialists 
but their invading forces were 
far more barbarous than those 
of the former South Vietnamese 
Government led by President 
Thieu. 

A lesson to be learnt from 
t h e Cambodian-Vietnamese 
conflict might be that the feeling 
of nationalism everywhere sub¬ 
ordinates the bonds of religious 
and political creeds—a lesson 
that assumes importance in the 
context of foreign policy calcu¬ 
lations There is also the irony 
of the crisis, conflict continues 
m the area even after the 
“American imperialist progies- 
sors” have left, and there is the 
prospect of new Indo-Chinese 
contentions and breaches of the 
peace. 

Cambodia Seeks U.N. Action 

Bringing its escalating feud 
with Vietnam to the notice of 
the United Nations, Cambodia 
on January 10 charged the 
Hanoi authorities with launch¬ 
ing a systematic invasion to 
promote aggressive and domi¬ 
nating design In a note to Dr 
Waldheim, the Phnom-Penh 
Government alleged that the 
fundamental reason for Hanoi’s 
aggressive policies was “to make 
Kampuchea ( Cambodia ) parti¬ 
cipate in an Indo-Chma Federa¬ 
tion under the Vietnamese 
thumb.” It charged Hanoi with 
behaving as the “Big Brother” 
of South-East Asia and “adher¬ 
ing to a stand similar to that of 
Hitler who had invaded Cze¬ 
choslovakia in 1939, in con¬ 
tempt of international laws, 
world opinion and morals.” 

In Washington, President 
Carter’s National Security Ad¬ 
viser, Dr Zbigniew Brezezinskt, 
described the conflict as “the 
first instance of a proxy war 
between the Soviet Union and 
China.” The Vietnamese are 
clearly supported by the Soviet 
Union politically and militarily, 


and the Cambodians are sup¬ 
ported politically, and perhaps 
militarily, by the Chinese. 

Russia reacted angrily to Dr 
Brezezinski’s statement. Such 
a statement demonstrated the 
desire of certain circles in the 
United States to see that Soviet- 
Chmese relations remained 
spoiled and even tense, counting 
on that to poison the inter¬ 
national atmosphere. 

New Constitution for Pak 

Pakistan’s military ruler. 
General Zia-ul Haq, has said 
that he intends changing the 
Constitution to provide a 
balance between the President, 
the Prime Minister and the 
National Assembly. 

General Zia, who has pro¬ 
mised to transfer power to a 
civil Government once he has 
ended political corruption, said 
at Rawalpindi on January 10 
that he did not foresee a Con¬ 
stitutional role for the Pakis¬ 
tan army. 

General Zia deposed Mr 
Z.A Bhutto in July last year 
and accused him of corrupt¬ 
ing virtually all Pakistani insti¬ 
tutions. Mr Bhutto is on trial 
in Lahore. General Zia said he 
expected the trial to be com¬ 
pleted in February. Six new 
cases, possibly including sub¬ 
version of the Constitution, will 
be brought against Mr Bhutto 
in two weeks, according to 
General Zia. He has with¬ 
drawn his announcement that 
Mr Bhutto will be tried by a 
military court. But he declared 
“the option is still with me.” 

Attempts by Mr Bhutto’s 
Pakistan People’s Party to 
create unrest have been foiled. 
But Gen. Zia could not say that 
Mr Bhutto was a spent force. 

General Zia personally pre¬ 
ferred a Presidential system of 
government, but politicians had 
rejected this idea in talks with 
him. Last year he suggested 
the possibility of a permanent 


Constitutional role for the army. 
He has since rejected this idea 
but added that the army would 
owe loyalty, under the proposed 
Constitutional amendments, to 
the President instead of to the 
Prime Minister. 

General Zia dismissed the 
speculation that he planned to 
become the President after the 
country’s return to civilian rule. 

He expressed surprise that 
France was having second 
thought about providing a nu¬ 
clear reprocessing plant and 
hoped that country would not 
yield to U.S. pressure. 

He did not expect this from 
a country like France. It may 
be having second thoughts 
under U.S. pressure and he 
hoped it will not go back on the 
agreement. 

Pakistan has reaffirmed its 
insistence on going through with 
the deal, signed m 1976, follow¬ 
ing reports that France wishes 
to amend the facility to a co¬ 
processing plant. This does 
not separate uranium from plu¬ 
tonium and cannot be used to 
make nuclear weapons without 
further processing. 

The USA had threatened to 
suspend aid to Pakistan if it goes 
through with the deal. Pakistan 
wanted the requisite technology 
rather than nuclear weapons and 
it was ready to abide by the 
strictest international safeguards. 


Zia Firm to Bangladesh 

British Prime Minister James 
Callaghan was the most impor¬ 
tant foreign visitor to arrive in 
Dacca since Gen. Ziaur Rahman 
came to power in November, 
1975. Gen. Zia, who is trying 
limited democracy m his coun¬ 
try, announced early in Decem¬ 
ber, 1977, his intention of form¬ 
ing a “political front” to fill the 
vacuum left by the murder of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, foun¬ 
der of Bangladesh, and many of 
his Awami League colleagues 
by young army officers in 1975. 
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The initiative has met with would demand pooled applica- New Agenda for Democracy 
a notably lukewarm response tion of the best and the most p .. . Carter on j aB „ a 
from leaders of Bangladesh’s 54 sophisticated techniques like 

nnrtips mrhuhncr the momtonna bv mstrumentated z* proposed w agenda tor 

Democracy to promote social 


political! parties, including the 
22 that are currently licenced to 
hold “close door” meetings. It 
is /earnt that President Zia now 
intends to start his own party, 
which would form one compo¬ 
nent of the proposed “Political 
Front” The politicians favour 
a Westmmster-style Prime 
Ministerial Government Presi¬ 
dent Zia, on the other hand, 
wants a Presidential form of 
Government and seeshimself as 
an easy winner many Presiden¬ 
tial rate 


monitoring by 
satellites. 


It is likely, too, that Presi¬ 
dent Zia would wish to main¬ 
tain the formal link that exists 
now between the Government 
and the armed forces in himself 
as Chief Martial Law Adminis¬ 
trator and Army Chief of Staff. 
Military revolts last autumn 
shook the confidence of the 
regime, and have led to more 
than 100 executions. It is most 
unlikely that Gen. Ziaur Rah¬ 
man would welcome the notion 
of the army being under an 
independent command. 

U.N. Fight Against Pollution 

Pollution in various forms— 
believed to be among the worst 
menaces facing mankind, is cur¬ 
rently engaging U N. attention. 
The U.N. agencies concerned 
with science and technology are 
pooling their capabilities and 
efforts to launch a global assault 
on the growing hazard of pollu¬ 
tion to mankind. The basic 
aim is to design a pre-assault 
reconnaissance force to monitor 
enemy positions and strength. 

The global exercise is neces¬ 
sary to understand the extent 
and process of land, water and 
atmosphere pollution and the 
injury it is causing and is likely 
to cause to the natural environ¬ 
ment. Pollution of the atmos¬ 
phere up to many miles over the 
earth’s surface is the real trying 
task the fulfilment of which 


The most dangerous and 
long-range serious impact of 
pollution seems to be the possi¬ 
ble damage to the layer of 
ozone m the upper atmosphere. 
Every molecule of ozone con¬ 
sists of three atoms of oxygen, 
whereas nearer to the earth 
those atoms normally are found 
as oxygen each molecule of 
which consists of two atoms of 
oxygen. The ozone layer is the 
source of oxygen on earth, with¬ 
out which organic life cannot 
exist. 

The ozone layer absorbs the 
ultra-violet component of sun¬ 
light. Incidence of ultra-violet 
rays could cause skin cancer and 
would affect the human eye 
severely. Thus the ozone layer 
is mankind’s protector. 

Ozone layer studies, with the 
help of “ozonesonds” launched 
from land, have extremely severe 
limitations. Monitoring ozone 
layer almost simultaneously all 
over the globe with the help of 
remote sensers mounted on polar 
satellites is the only way. Apart 
from the orbiting satellites al¬ 
ready launched, or to be launch¬ 
ed for meteorological purposes, 
five geostationary weather satel¬ 
lites, between them covering the 
whole globe, are planned to be 
launched as part of the global 
atmospheric research pro¬ 
gramme (GRAP) of the World 
Meteorological Organisation. 
They would be the best plat¬ 
forms for ozone layer monitor¬ 
ing and instrumentation 

It is feared that the ozone 
layer would suffer damage, if 
not destruction in a short time, 
due to attacks on it by pollu¬ 
tants like oxides of nitrogen 
escaping into the atmosphere 
as industrial effluents as also in 
case of excessive use of nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers. 


justice, combat inflation and un¬ 
employment, promote Western 
security and assist developing 
countries. He declared that 
action must be taken to resist 
forces which argue that demo¬ 
cracy cannot overcome poverty 
m poor countries and is not the 
answer foe the economic and 
human problems of industrialis¬ 
ed societies. He did not ad¬ 
vance any specific measures, but 
said action was urgently needed 
if democratic ideals were to 
survive the challenges they were 
facing. 

The President’s prepared ad¬ 
dress to the Paris Chamber o 
Commerce and Industry and 
other organisations were an 
extension of a theme he took 
up m a speech m New Delhi 
on January 2, that developing 
countries such as India had far 
better prospects for survival 
under democracy than under 
authoritarian or dictatorial 
regimes 

Speaking soon after his 
arrival from Saudi Arabia and 
a meeting with French President 
Valery Giscard d'Estamg, Mr 
Carter said * “We do not fear 
the challengers which test our 
chosen form of Government but 
today we need a new agenda for 
democracy.” 

H i s new five-point pro¬ 
gramme is* Improve the quality 
of leadership and services de¬ 
manded by people everywhere; 
Restore sagging economic 
growth; Control inflation and 
reduce unemployment; Improve 
the West’s military strength to 
meet threats to peace and en¬ 
courage East-West detente; Pro¬ 
mote European unity, a goal to 
which the United States would 
give its unqualified support; and 
Adapt a global change by help¬ 
ing the developing world. 
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Feature 


Development Strategies of Developing Countries: 

Some Reflections 

Even after 30 years of Independent e more than forty per cent of our 
population lives on or below the poveitv line Such sou v lesults have raised 
doubts about the ejfhaev of our planning to e rail it ate poviitv It mav also 
be asked whether that is the experience of other developing lottntius If so, 
what lessons can be drawn and what nnaswes tan be taken 'lhe Janata paity 
and government have touched off such thinking on a tounfi y-wide basis I he 
article below attempts to present within the limited space some thought-piovokmg 
views — Ldilor 


Wltat should be the para¬ 
digm of economic development 
of the developing couni ries 9 
This question is being seriously 
debated now by the poor na¬ 
tions, including India, in the 
context of their experiences 
and experiments in the process 
of growth and development over 
the past twenty five yeirs or so 
Should the objective be to in¬ 
crease only the gross nitional 
product (gnp) per cap>ta is it 
was in the fifties and leave the 
other objectives of employment 
and equitable distnbution to 
be met automatically ‘ f Or 
should the emphasis be shifted 
to employment or to social 
justice in order to achieve a 
significant growth rate ? Or 
should the focus be on meeting 
the baste needs of man so as to 
live ‘good’ life ? 

India’s first five-year plan 
enunciated its objectives thus 
“maximization of production, 
full employment, the attainment 
of economic equality and social 
justice” The planners did not 
regard all these ends as compe¬ 
titive in nature but as "a series 
of rela'ed aims” which must 
lccetve “balanced emphasis” 
W A Lewis, however, focused 
on “growth, not distribution ’ 
as the dominant feature of deve¬ 
lopment. In recent years, there 
has been a sharp shift in em¬ 
phases. Maximization of gnp 
per capita is considered too 
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nailow an objective I t s 
pursuit m isolation to otheis 
results in lop-sided development 
and the resultant economic dis¬ 
tortions deti ict from the objec¬ 
tive of welfare of the masses 
Improvement of income distri¬ 
bution, inueuse in employment 
.md the fu'ii'ment of basic 
needs (such as food, clothing, 
housing, health care and educi- 
tion—pre-requisites to poverty 
reduction) are regarded as addi¬ 
tional imperatives of develop¬ 
ment The growth of pc r capita 
income is now reiccied as the 
“sole index of development" and 
is used m conjunt 1 ion with other 
supplemen'urv indicators such 
as employment, income di tn- 
bution and fulfilment of basic 
needs 

It may be pointed out that 
in most of the developing coun- 
tnes, the employment problem 
expresses itself more in terms of 
under-employment than m open 
unemployment Unfortunately, 
no appropriate data about the 
trend in disguised unemploy¬ 
ment are available for the poor, 
heavily populated South Ask n 
countries Again, increasing 
employment is not an objective 
in itself What is wanted is to 
raise the incomes of the poor, 
both relative to those of the rich 
and in absolute terms lhe 
share of the poorest people in 
gnp has, m some cases, in¬ 
creased over the years, in othci 


cases, it has declined, and in 
yet othci c ises it has stayed 
constant India belongs to the 
second category ol countries, 
that is the gap between the rich 
and the poor people has 
widened It vvo u 1 d be wrong 
to conclude that giowth auto¬ 
matically Icvc's up economic 
disparities or that no growth has 
taken place in India A noted 
Australian economist and a 
consultant to the World Bank 
(1977), Mr David Morawetz, 
siys “Although some of the 
pooiest people in some develop¬ 
ing countiics may have become 
worse oil in absolute terms since 
1950, the blame loi tins state of 
affuiis can ha idly be laid on 
economic grov.lh" He adds 
further that “foi poor, heavily 
populated nations like Bangla¬ 
desh, I n d i i, Indonesia and 
Pakistan, only long-term sus¬ 
tained giovvth of pa capita in¬ 
come, equitably distributed, 
ofteis the m.'ioiny of the people 
any hope ol economic advance¬ 
ment” In the light of this, the 
criticism that economic growth 
is responsible for the yawning 
rich-poor gap m India is base- 
lews and unfounded In fact, 
there is “no clear ielationship 
between the ia<e of economic 
giowth and income inequality at 
a point of tunc or over a period 
of time” according to Mr 
Morawetz The economic dis¬ 
parities arc, in the last analysis, 
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traceable to unequal distribu¬ 
tion of assets and income at the 
inception of the growth process. 
Once growth stalls, it is dUJicult 
to eUcchvely rc-distril>ufe in¬ 
come through the use of 
"marginal” instruments such 
as taxation and public employ¬ 
ment 

It follows Horn the fore¬ 
going that (1) there are more 
than one teasible routes to 
equitable growlii and develop¬ 
ment, (1) no single objective of 
development caif be pursued to 
the exclusion of the others, (3) 
social justice aiming at budg¬ 
ing the y ip between the hi«'h- 
and the low-income people c tils 
for structural and institutional 
changes, and (4) the ultimate 
objective ot economic develop- 
ment should be to preside at 
least the basic needs of the vul¬ 
nerable section ot society. 

Si ct ion -II 

India's experience ot the 
economic development over the 
past three decades docs not 
seem to be widely different fiom 
that of other developing coun¬ 
tries. What lessons do we, then, 
draw? There is no immunity 
of views on tins, obviously be¬ 
cause the indices of develop¬ 
ment taken foi evaluilion pur¬ 
poses arc dillerent To take only 
two views J)i I ' i Patel Gov¬ 
ernor of the Rescue dank of 
India, is repot'ed to hive told 
a meeting of the chief executives 
of banks "flie economy has 
acquired a rcmukihle poten¬ 
tial for fuitiier development. 
The rising loieign e\ch ingc 
reserves and the growing food 
stocks are not the result ot for¬ 
tuitous circumstances” (The 
Hindustan Tmn New Delhi, 
December 13, 1977) These 
observations are pregnant with 
meaning about the economic 
plan poluies and their icsults 
But the Jan ita pirtv and the 
government arc not hkely 'o be 
impressed by them for obvious 
reasons It is, on the contrary, 
alleged that the Nehruvian ap- 


■ proach, which had dominated 
the Indian planning over the 
years, lias, in reality, led to eco¬ 
nomic stagnation rather than to 
se/f-sustained growth is claim¬ 
ed so vociferously by the pre¬ 
decessor government I h e 
Janata party has, thcrcfoic, dis¬ 
carded the Congress pattern of 
planning It has shifteu the focus 
on increased employment and 
on a gre iter participation of the 
poor masses in economic giovvth 
ladici Mian onlheie-distuhution 
oftne existing output Concep¬ 
tually, the new strategy of deve¬ 
lopment vviih a bus towards 
employment is simple enough 
but it hasueep implications 

New Policy implications 

Hie lie" choice ol sir .tegy 
imposes toi r substantive ele¬ 
ments ot change ( i ) Pimnh on 
inouctiii/mg agriculture loi in- 
ueiseu output fiom f. mis and 
allied sccloivS. (u) A shift fiom 
capital intensive to labour- 
rn’cnsi'C lniliislues, (m) Aicelc- 
r..ted growth late of exports 
and imports, and (iv) Decen*ra¬ 
ils tMon m planning and aununis- 
traMon 

Pivotal roic of agriculture: 

I'lie development of . griculture 
with modern technology means 
a turn avvav from farming as a 
way ol life to commcicialisatum 
<>l agiiuilMne Agncultuie will 
no' cnly provide the bulk of 
vvige-goods but also suppoit 
inetcased employment for 
instance, it is estimated that the 
incremental demand for daily 
products in India over the nevt 
decade may suppoit an audi¬ 
tion d 4 x million full-time job 1 - 
The mciement in earnmrs will 
exert a demand-pull on develop¬ 
ment and generate a multiplier 
eiVect I he n itional income cake 
will grow bigger and the fanner 
will iuve a bigger slice In this 
wav, accelerated growth of agri¬ 
culture is an import mt require¬ 
ment tor a high-employment 
poliev, at the same time a high- 
employ ment policy is an im¬ 
portant requuement for sus¬ 


taining rapid growth rates m the 
agricultural sector, according to 
Dr John W. Mel lor, Chief eco¬ 
nomist, USAJD. It would how¬ 
ever be a gross misconception to 
think that the Indian planners 
have neglected agriculture in the 
past 1 he allocation of resour¬ 
ces for agriculture and allied 
sectois, irrigation and flood con¬ 
trol, aggrtg ited to Rs. 175,516 
million since the inception of the 
plans, while the allocation for 
huge and medium industries and 
mining amounted to Rs. 173,989 
million ovei M'C same period. 

New Industrial Strategy: 
The iccent on consumer goods 
■ndusii ics would oiler a wider 
scope tot labour intensive pro¬ 
duction t|i. n the earlier strategy 
of capital good-, pioduction did. 
i her Janata "ovarument has, 
theielo,e, laid s'icss on mdus- 
tnes with los capii.d intensity, 
fhc using income-flows arising 
fiom increased agiicuhural out¬ 
put and n.dusii'al expansion 
would gtner ite new demand for 
the non-agricultural products 
in the rural areas. This will en- 
c o i ira ge de-conccn t ration and 
Hie back-to the-vill.ige move- 
men' <dvoe. ted by Mahatma 
G«.ndln Investment in infra¬ 
structure of transportation, 
comma me it ion and elect rifica- 
tion, a 1 ' ol which aie important 
for Hie development of small- 
scale mdus 1 rie> will also receive 
a lug boost llic Janata gov¬ 
ernment seems to go a step fur- 
thci It is considering the 
giving of “re-deploymant grant” 
to industries which v.iil move out 
of urban areas to backward 
areas Tins is believed to dis¬ 
courage unbodied urbanisation 
but, at the same time, piovide 
facilitatory climate to rural 
regions to grow into viable 
um<s 

The higher incomes in rural 
a reas would prov idelarger savings 
potential for investment in the 
villages The income surpluses 
must not be allowed to be frit¬ 
tered away but channelized into 
(Contd on page 456) 
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Feature 


New Industrial Policy 

Mr George Fernandes, Union Minister for Industries, recently announced 
the much-await, d Industrial polu r The artule below exanvnes it in the pers¬ 
pective of the 1956 Industrial Polu v Resolution with a view to bringing out the 
new features, ij any, and also nmki s a critical assessment of tin new policy. 

—Editor 


Industrial development is a 
complex process ^ eb 1 ' is 
imperative for India's economic 
regeneration r lo achieve the 
national oo|ix fives of oiadicil- 
mg poverty and unemplovmeni, 
of attaining sclf-rdi nec unJ 
social justice, induMiiil policies 
have been formu’ i*ed 1 1 • >iv» lime 
to time The 1ir%‘ numsfiul 
policy resolution < 'PR) v.a . 
announced way bach ut 194s 
The second policy anno • nce- 
raent followed eight ye ms 1 >tcr 
m 1956 Now co.ncs 'he thud 
one after the h.pw o‘ two de¬ 
cades The last li'dns'nul policy 
Statement (not a icsolntion .is 
the Parliament has not \et put 
its seal of appiov.ilj is tt'C lust 
on the subted nv the new 
government t f h. 1 m ita p n ty, 
too, has not set okived it) 
Does it muk t umd unen' 1 
departure fiom the policy fol¬ 
lowed by the coi.ntiy foi ov<‘i 
two decades now '* Will i» 
foster accelerated nidus'n.-h/e- 
tion so vital for 'he adne\ ement 
of the avowed nation d c.bicc- 
tives 7 

U 

IPR Philosophy: To answer 
these questions, it is neeessiry 
to have background kno vie !ge 
of the 1956 IPR Bttefly put, 
that Resolution envisaged “to 
accelerate the rale of economic 
growth and to speed up indus¬ 
trialisation and, in par'ticul u, 
to develop he.ivy industries and 
machine-making industries, to 
expand the public sector and to 
build up a large and growing 
co-operative sector" This ap¬ 
proach was believed to reflect 


■I e objective of formine a socia¬ 
list souetv Simultaneously, 
the polivV resolution also slics- 
‘•cd ihe development of cottage 
t n i! sm 11-scale industries 
•n sues a way that they 
cquire "sulhuent vd ditv to be 
sJi-suriwimg” and get “mic;- 
rateu whit large-scale inoi-s- 
tnos" The Industrie 1 were 
■to oidno'h divided in'o t|-r<*e 
b i o i 4 c depones (I) th'tse 
wl 'c! weic exclusively the 
mo.-opulv of the States, (*) 
‘mi ,cn ’ mdus'ries in w>ii‘-li 
both the puhhc and the pnvatc 
stch is could est il.lisli new 
undei'..kmi T s or develop the 
exuding ones loint'y or sexc- 
r illx and t I) all other indnsliics 
winch were the exclusive ptc- 
serve of the privitc sector 
While tno public MXtor was to 
be evp.j'iicd pro'-rcssively, its 
rel tion \ith 'lie pnv.de i cctor 
was to be compiemenfarv, not 
compel it ive 

III 

Rationale for Change: The 
mtlustn.il policy 1956 has been 
worked for over 20 years but 
it has failed to achieve the ob¬ 
jectives outlined in it Revamp¬ 
in'! of the industrial develop¬ 
ment approach is considered 
essential hv the new government 
for the following rejsons 

(a) icient on Employment 
“Man" must be the focal point 
of :dl our development* India 
being a. labour-surplus but 
capital-poor country, the indus¬ 
trial pittcrn should emphasize 
labour-intensive rather than 
capital-intensive technique of 


production The new policy 
statement s iys “Our moat¬ 
s'.'hied asset is 'he willing hands 
of our rural m..npowei and the 
reservoir ol highly trained scien¬ 
tists, eiigmccis ami technicians 
who to-d..v foim the thud lar¬ 
ked group of skilled man-power 
m ile world” The NIP must 
be directed to utilize the “asset”. 

(bi Growth Instead of 
i. piu industrialisation, the 
Indus'!i.'l sector has, over the 
last decade, registered a measly 
giowth-rate of 3 to 4 per cent 
per annum, the incidence of 
industn il sickness has become 
widespread and some of the 
m..|or industries are worst 
affected All these maladies are 
tr 'ced to the flaws in the formu- 
l.ition and implementation of 
the IPR 1950 

(.) economic Content ration: 
Disproportionate g r o w t h of 
1 a i g e inclustri.il houses has 
resulted This, in turn, has 
caused concentration of resour¬ 
ces, w c a 11 h, investment and 
income, which is the very nega¬ 
tion of the socialist society 
sought to be created by the 1956 
policy 

id) Development of Small 
Sector The small-scale indus¬ 
trial sector had been relegated 
to 'he background It played 
only a supplemental role in rela¬ 
tion to large industries. The 
labour demand lagged behind 
even as the industrial base 
widened This to repeat, was 
due to capital-intensity in the 
industrial output The alleged 
gross neglect of the small sector 
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resulted in unde sjmb*e distor¬ 
tions in the economy as .t whole 
There is need to correct (hem in 
order to res'ore to the economy 
proper health and buoy ante 

(<-) IVubr Ba\e The in¬ 
dustrial h ise is no 1 sulhucntly 
diversified nor is it strong 
enough to withstand the vaga 
rics of internitional liado and 
aid relationship In other 
words, the I PR I9'6 has not 
invested the economy and the 
industrial sector with the much- 
needed clement ol sell-reliance 

(f ) (ieographnal Dispnsnt 
Instead ol dispersal and balanc¬ 
ed regional development theic 
has emerged o\ei the soars 
spatial concentration Nla nV 
potlcels ol b 'tkvv. rdnc'-s hive 
continued .is s ich while indus¬ 
tries grew in ineliopolu. n ernes 
and big towns I he vast majo¬ 
rity ol tlie population hung in 
villages and batkwid neas 
does not benefit I torn the trims 
of unlustiiil piospcnts 

IV 

Highlights of NIP. ,Yc if 
Thnnt The mini llmist id the 
NIP is on the growth and deve¬ 
lopment of sm dl and ullage 
indusiiies lo iciuove this a 
policy ol protection loi ihc 
smill and k !m\' 'inlustiies will 
be adopted II's will include 
measures w li i c h will conlei 
direct .is well ,, mdiiect benefits 
on the piotected sectoi 

(it) Direct Measures, (i) 
Res.ivation In keeping with 
the new economic policy 
statement ol tne lanata parts, 
the philosophy ol tne N l P is 
“Wli itevei c. n l>e pioduced b> 
the sm ill and col.a-e uuhistiies 
must only he so pioduced” 
For assiduous piomo'ion of this 
ideal, Mi Geoige leinamles. 
Union Minis'er loi Industries, 
has enlaiged the list ot 
“reserved” items horn ISO to 
504 which will be produced 
exclusively by the small units 
This consMtutes a significant 
widening: ol tie small-sector 
base 
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(//) Tmv’ sector • Within 
the small sector has been treated 
a ‘tiny’ sector on which special 
Attention will be bestowed 

(in) Credit window A 
special credit “window” has 
been opened by the Industrial 
Development Bank of India 
The public sector banks will also 
c.iimaik a part of their loans 
and . chances foi this sector 

(n) Lifra-st natural facilities 
Ore it stiess is being laid on 
budding infia-structurc in rural 
,m..is according to a Press report 

(/>) Indirect Measures: (i) 
Bun on new hi i use s The new 
licensing polity is designed to 
disciimmatc against the large- 
scale industries and, particularly, 
the big: houses There will be 
m. new capacity creation 01 
expansion in respect of the 
"icserved” items ot pioduction 
On r i.e coihraix, the shaie of the 
huge units in the total capacity 
loi 11, c items will be gradua'ly 
cut and that ol sm dl-scalc and 
collage u dustnes mu eased 

Ui) Ci lJ it squeeze Large 
business house's will be starved 
ot the credit facilities now 
available to them for the asking 
They will have to le.tin to lilt 
themselves with their own boot¬ 
straps by generating' internal 
resouiccs Should t h e v lad, 
then what The NIP silent 
on Hus 

tin) ,\o export obligation 
lliue will be no mteiiMxe to 
produce loi exports The link¬ 
age ot expoits with the impoits 
his been severed by withdraw¬ 
ing the export obligation against 
the import facilities given lo 
lndiistnes 


Large-scale Industries’ Role: 
The NIP sounds the death-knell 
of the Iaigc-scale sector It 
unequivocally announces “The 
government will not favour 
I irge-scale industry merely for 
demonstration of sophisticated 
skills or as monuments of irre¬ 


levant foreign technology”. The 
areas for large-scale industry 
will include basic industries (e-g , 
steel, cement, oil refineries etc.), 
capital goods industries (e.g., 
machines), high technology in¬ 
dustries (lor the manufacture of 
fertilisers, pesticides, petro¬ 
chemicals etc.) and “non- 
rcserved” manufactures (e.g, 
machine tools, organic and in¬ 
organic chemicals) The Mono¬ 
poly and Restrictive Trade Prac¬ 
tices Act anti the Foreign Ex¬ 
change Regulation Act will con 
Unuc to govern the operation of 
the large sector industries The 
production of consumer goods 
will, thus, be outside the sphere 
of the large sector 

VI 

Public Sector. The public 
sector has conic of age now, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Fernandes. It 
will no longei remain a white 
elcpht.nl as alleged in the past 
Bui whether it will he allowed to 
ictain the commanding heights 
already re. cl ed is unclear from 
the NIP It will, like the private 
sectoi indi stnes opciate on 
“profitable and efiicicnl lines to 
ensure tint investment in these 
industries pays an adequate 
return to society” The public 
sector will function to make 
necessary perquisites for the 
small sectoi and the private 
sector industries 

VII 

Criticism: The so-called 
new industrial policy has a mix¬ 
ed reception While some have 
welcomed it for the specific and 
significant Milt’ in favour of the 
small and cottage industries, 
others have criticised it as “dis¬ 
criminatory" and ambivalent to¬ 
wards the large industrial sec¬ 
tor Still others regard it as 
“not a bold policy” but only an 
exercise in futility 

The new industrial policy, 
according to a Press state¬ 
ment of Dr S S. Marathe, Sec¬ 
retary, ^industrial development, 
does not mark “legally” any 
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difference from its predecessor. 
The only difference in the two 
policies, according to him, was 
that the NIP endeavoured to 
give a “well-defined” role rather 
than a “supplemental” status 
to the small and village indus¬ 
tries. The new policy is ex¬ 
pected to benefit 7 17 lakh 
small units having an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 5 lakh and less in 
terms of output The small 
entrepreneurs, however, regard 
it “as a kind of let-down 

The claim for dispersil of 
industries may prose illusory 
as the cost for shifting them 
out of the urban aicas may be 
prohibitive Even if it wete 
subsidized by the go\ernmcnt. 
the question remains whether 
the industnalisls will *akc the 
risks involved in movement to 
the rural aieas The problems 
of raw material supply, maiket- 
ing of the goods ptoduced and 
other mfra-structunil facilities 
will pose serious hurdles in then 
way A queer suggestion has 
been made and that is regarding 
the “adoption” of small units 
by the big industries which wiM 
undertake the supply o! the raw 
material to the small units, allow 
them to use the same brand 
mime as used by the big indus¬ 
tries and undertake the market¬ 
ing of the goods produced by 
the small industries The crea¬ 
tion of “benami” small and cot¬ 
tage industries cannot be ruled 
out under this naive scheme 

The credit squeeze to be 
clamped on the large-scale indus¬ 
tries would be a damp squib The 
industrial circles are sceptical 
of accrual of adequate internal 
resources so as to m tke them 
self-reliant In fact, the internal 
resources are found too inade¬ 
quate to permit expansion or 
modernization of the industry. 
If so, the industry will fail to 
help the small-scale sector en¬ 
visaged by t h e NIP The 
“ambivalence” m the policy 
will be self-defeating It pre¬ 
supposes price escalation of the 
manufactured goods if the pro- 
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fits should be sizable for being 
ploughed back into the industry 
Also, the “unnecessary” con¬ 
trols or inhibitions on pro¬ 
duction must be revoked. The 
denial of institutional finances, 
on which even well-established 
companies have been obliged to 
depend, may mean decline m 
the grovvth-raleanda set-back to 
the small-scale sector The 
NIP tails to appreciate, much 
less stiengthcn, the inter-link 
between cottage and rural sec¬ 
tors and huge sc. le industries 
Novcithcless, is a radic il step 
in one resped It wains the 
wtptains ot industiies ..bout the 
need and desuabihty of scll- 
i chance 

The NIP envisages tl.iec 
tapes ol shifts fiom laigt-scale 

10 small-st. >e industry fiom 
towns to villages and liom lugh- 
ui>i tcvlinoloiy to low-cost 
technology 

In ie<Mid to ihc “icseivcd” 
small and ‘unv scuou it may 
be asked that it does not pio- 
vidc any statutory safegueids 
Secondh it the objective ol the 
NIP was muely to m. ke “reser¬ 
vation”, could it not be ae- 
comphsbu! b\ executive instruc¬ 
tions '' But in I. ct tliuc is a 
catch m u Mi lunandts has 
emphasized lhot it is not enough 
to produce goods, it is also im¬ 
pel tant to see who pioduccs, 
when, how ind wl ere In this 
regard, the statement avquucs 
an ovei rid mi ihaiacier \i\-a-n\ 
the IPR 19% and may, by ^so¬ 
lution. leplace e latter 

The aigument of employ - 
ment-oiicnt..lion ol the indie - 

1 1 i.i 1 polity is no* onexccptiun. - 
ble I'niploy ment-genei at ion, 
according to a recent study of 
the Institute e! Applied Man¬ 
power Research, should not be 
the objective of our rural deve¬ 
lopment What is even nioic 
important is skill-generation and 
utilisation of artisans etc in 
the villages This involves 
spread of general and technical 
education. For skill-formation 


research and development is afl 
important pre-requisite which 
can be supplied by the large- 
scale industries and the govern¬ 
ments at the Centre and the 
States Will the large units 
undertake this responsibility 
under the NIP 9 

The foreign companies will 
be tieuled at par with the Indian 
companies it is a reiteration 
ol the old foteign capital policy 
but the deteimination to enforce 
it si i it I ly is welcome 

Conclusion: The new tn- 
dustn.,1 pohev is the first con¬ 
ceited attempt to put the pyra¬ 
mid ol industrial structure up¬ 
side down The utilisation of 
Ik* i ountrv's massive manpower, 
piomotion ol cottage and small- 
si.'tt industiies, icgionid dis- 
pth I ol fac tones and the new 
plotei!i ic combining flexibility 
will con'iol ovci thclai tc mdus- 
tiial horses and foreign firms 
..re the high lights of the NIP. 
Whether it world end up as a 
success slotv is unpredictable as 
1 h e organisational, financial, 
administialivc . nd social diffi¬ 
culties aie vast and foimid. b’e 
Hot 1 1 the small scale and the 
laipc sc ilc sectors aic dissatis¬ 
fied with the new policy, if the 
Press lcvctmns ,ire anv guide 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

Post-emergency Economic Trends 
0 Direct Tax Reduction 


Post-emergency Economic 
Trend* 

Q. Review bridlv Hie salient 
features of the po- t-cuvrjTiu v 
trends in India's ci»no>m 

Ans With t|ie nisi ill.itu n 
of the lanaf.i p.utv into powu 
at the (. cube -liter 'lit last l < k 
Sahha elections m M.iich I l) 7/, 
enlightened inteies* in economic, 
trends of India lus enlivened 
and intcnsiliLd I his is so fits' 
because of the promise to mice* 
new blood into the i< ononiv by 
the new patty and second! v, 
because the Iniucentv h. d 
yielded in-built shock .ibsoibers 
notably, tom;' u e\ch. me 
reserves (Rs 37,740 million In 
end-Octobcr l'E/7) and the It ige 
foodgiain bullet stocks (I.S 2 
million ton in Sepiembci 1977) 
The new government h.is been 
in oiliie for about nine inomlis 
now Jt is indeed <oo slioit a 
period to issess the unpi't of 
its economic policies Never¬ 
theless, some biond tiends have 
been identified by the N it tonal 
Council of Applied Economic 
Research (NC VI R) which ate 
as follows 

1 Ptue situation Puces 
have, as ever, ptoved elusive 
over the pcnod iiom Apnl to 
September, 1977 The upturn 
following the lif'ing of Fmer- 
gency has continued and, ac¬ 
cording to NC’ALR. the ptos- 
pects of any substantial reduc¬ 
tion m the near future are bleak 
This assessment is strengthened 
by the fact that with the “hkclv” 
escalation in investment after 
the first quarter and the “in- 
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Rural Employment Plan 
Cred-t Policy for the Small 

cm'. Mi” iCMHt i, dcfuit fin.in,- 
i i", t .e d>>;i". M mil ition.irv 
i« will be i n, .kcncfl and 
i v- 1 . In'.i vd '1 l i o'cin 
tin u 1 s i.l)i 'cc on I*.c ai.uke< 
lo'ces In contain ’t mice-, have 
cik mi M'ed 1 1.« .inosiHial elc- 
nvrii, hi ti uiv uni iih. 1 .try to 

eiplop (|h> situ, ... Hit 

u'v. i . 1 ."i* I ' lcioitim ‘o specu- 
l.ilion I"* mm ’ 1 )' « ; bkicl 

ip ukcliiu lie 11 us> in i li s 
bet ii IJ i I > i"i nd d* NC 'III 

h .s rr-li’b «>h„lud h..l the 

coill.ol Ol 11 1 ♦! hi 'll Vo iil(I he a 
cm 1 1 1 ' tes' o| t| i < o', mi,K ent's 
ccunor ic j.oIh its in i! h is, 
thcich ic, urged a ‘ ci'iist uit 

Mi'll”. 

7 otIu>!' >n luihls On 
the. ■ uciihiii. 1 lo'iit, tia condi¬ 
tion lias !>cvn mei.iHv *«.'ti*!uc- 
tory flu >hant cio n is t \- 
jvctid to .n m*.un it. oast 
iccoid of pnloi n'net 'hanks 
to 'he wide spie.'d monsoon 
1 )tn v. m oiilv impe r oi a good 
udv halved dsi But even if 
d be oilurwi'-'', high hopes arc 
pmuNl o.i tlie iiM.nl Ivaflei 
stocks c'f whe.d and »ue The 
pohev of de- mii. hs.d k n of the 
two .n i|oi food ciops -\vhe..t 
i.id n<: -has f>clied the pro¬ 
phets of doom Hie free mobi¬ 
lity of foodgiains have tended 
to de-cscaki'e or stabilise prices 
The sC..rsit\ of edible oils due to 
slovv imports >nd poor domestic 
production his hovever tacked 
up the prices 

On the inclostn..! front, the 
growth-rate this soar would be 
less than that of last year It 
may range between 5 and 6 per 
cent as against over 10 per cent 


of last year This decline is 
m .inly attributed to industrial 
unrest, particularly in the wake 
ol lilting of Emergency, low 
tempo ol investment both in the 
public and private sectors fol¬ 
lowing economic and political 
uncertainties, power shortage 
and price instabilities 

NCATR does not consider 
il likely that there will be a 
*otal shift in policy in regard to 
'lie io!c assigned to heavy and 
basic industiies It may, how- 
eve!, be th.it the relative share 
ol these mdusiites m the total 
investment is curhuled 

3 Foingn trade The 
glowth i itc in exports is esti- 
in ited ..t below the tuiget of 
I(> 7 per cem during 1977 78. 
It may be only 12 to 13 per cent. 
The imports on the contrary, 
may be hn'her, thanks to the 
policy of import liberalisation. 
But the overall position of the 
foreign trade would be com¬ 
fortable 


FMrect T ax Reduction 

Q. Summarize briefly the 
recommendations of the Centre 
for Fiscal Studies. Do you agree 
to a massive slash-down in direct 
taxation ? 

Ans. I The Theme The 
Centre for Fiscal Studies holds 
that the Central government’s 
expenditure has proliferated dis¬ 
proportionately to the rise in 
national income over the last 
27 years. To meet the growing 
expenditure, the government 
appropriated about Rs. 947,000 
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million by way of additional 
taxation over the period 1951-52 
to 1977-78. Eighty per cent of 
this revenue amount was raised 
by the Centre and slightly less 
than twenty per cent by the 
State governments The major 
part of the revenue expend it ui c 
is met from tax revenue which 
means a heavy dram on the 
non-government resources Toe 
mvestible resources left with the 
private sector aftei the tax wcie 
meagre. The lancet applied by 
the finance minister bled t he i > \ 
payer white lus spirit of inm - 
tive and drive killed 

II. The result The .ret¬ 
ail result of the heavy dose o{ 
direct taxation has been (I) 
decline in household swings, 
(2) slow capital formation and 
investment, O)a measly aver sox 
growth of 1 6 per cent pv.r 
annum at which rate it won lit 
take India about 44 'eirs to 
double the standard of living ol 
the Indian population Horn its 
present level; (4) ovei- 
dependence of pnvate cntic- 
preneurs on institutional finance 
which means regimentation h >ss 
of initiative and of efficiency, 
and (5) sick units in both the 
small and large mills 

III Objective (u) To 
raise the national income at an 
ambitious growth rate of 8 per 
centannually, ( b) To double the 
per capita income in the next 12 
years, (c) Wider dispcis.il of 
entrepreneurship, hi) greater 
economic equality, (i) mcicvst d 
investible resources, ( f > reduc¬ 
tion in indirect taxes, and (g) 
rationalisation of tl of ix system 

IV Recommendations The 
Centre has made the following 
recommendations- 

(i) A slab-system of com¬ 
pulsory saving is suggested as 
under 10 per cent living for the 
income group of Rs 10-50 
thousand; 20 per cent for the 
income group of Rs. 50-100 
thousand and 30 per cent for the 
income group of Rs. one lakh 


and above; («) Wealth tax 
should be abolished, (ui) Estate 
duty and gilt tax should be 
substantia lly modified. (») Mar¬ 
ginal income-u.x rate should not 
exceed 50 per cent and there 
should be no surcharge on 
income tax dunng peace-time, 
(i) The corpoiate taxes should 
he ieduced to 50 pel cent, (vi) 
l he concessions m the piesen* 
tav system h.ive given an impe¬ 
tus k> die jiovviii of capital- 
iniensp etechnology latl.cr th..n 
ol l.d out iiitci'Mve one for 
the proi loiiuii ui rural deve- 
i.sjniic-.* a dilicieni set (.1 con- 
cc-simis is to ik wiiWcu inits the 
ui c s*i .jcttne uni Areas 4 eco¬ 
nomic. in public cspendiime 
shoal' 1 he identified and Inc use 
in ox.Ciafit..- mould iu) cv- 
cced f per emt a yetr, (vim) 
Deficit In. imm > should he con- 
u.ined wit'in i sife-liiui! ol one 
pei cent ol Mu n. Monal 'iicoine, 
i ) r i o nice' M.e m«>i.n> u >’ pwf- 
hc ecpciuMiuie, guater t chance 
■ hem Id maced on iion-t ix 

R'eaiiC,, l.m.v wing ind sur¬ 
pluses ir».n the public sccioi 
eiiterpiiscs 

Coi.hii' nts In recommend¬ 
ing the ! s.. down of direct 
i as, ilie t erne f. r 1 .v d 
St ad ic > h . i>' r ’ ilu <r.'di'nnu I 
theory tiiai !ii,m is'he hinhevt 
t.lVi,. IM >>•. T IlC voiilt'lll- 

sion . of i.j’ c on miv i he ext 
pig s iu . < • e.-de clopme it, 

'c riving . , of e sped ’tions 
ioi tll> em no ’he i.ctcooe 
..nd ,'c J>.. leqeiicmen'> 

>t di_ coii.it' do 'it 1 -v .nr 
tuithcr c < ■ urn of indirect 
t.us tn n r ' I lance on 'tnect 
tis.’ion li to con. mu if 
defn p fm mi lg i> *o he cm.Ii ow¬ 
ed . ■ rvC Mil i.cin'ed h> the ( en- 
're <o com in mil nionary pres¬ 
sure- Wliat is urgen'ly nced- 
cd is r. Mop disu'mn of the tax 
system so dal the impaci of 
both the direct as 'veil .is in- 
due.t taxes fills lightly on the 
tax payers. 


Rural Employment Plan 

Q. Write a brief note on 
employment guarantee scheme for 
rural population. 

A n s. The Maharashtra 
Shite government is the pioneer 
m formulating what is called 
employment guarantee scheme. 
The necessary legislation was 
p ssed by the State legislature 
in August 1977 but the bill has 
not ms t.u been cleared by the 
( cn le Memwlule, five other 
S. 'tos, including Bihar, West 
Be him I and Karnataka, have 
also launched similar plans. 
Pie -vcheme appeirs to be 
catching up 

foe M ih irashtru scheme 
pi iceu on the St ite government 
i staUitoiv obligation to pro¬ 
vide i«*ii io everv able-bodied 
1 crson will m Lx days of his/her 
demand Should the govern¬ 
ment fail tv) do this, the employ¬ 
ment-seeker will be entitled to a 
measly dole in cash, amounting 
to one rupee a day Assuming 
an aver .ge daily wage of Rs 3 
per man-day, the scheme would 
cost the St.de exchequer Rs 720 
million per year 

I mincial burden apart, the 
qties ion moie vital is as to how 
to create tie reepnshe assets, 
invent 'vi mle proiects and en- 
fotcv, stiic'ly financial accounta¬ 
bility s ,, , s plug leakages of 
reso .tees and ensure optimum 
iu ills, lion further, will 
I lie scheme he only for the slack 
setson or for the full year ? If 
for the foimei duration, would 
it vield (’pouch assets or only 
h 'stily built-up, less than sound, 
assets fhe projects slioidd be 
of m on-gwing character so that 
tf.e assets, once crealed, are not 
eroded through chs-use 

Committcil us the Janata 
government at the Ccnlrc is to 
solve the vexatious problem of 
rural unemployment and under¬ 
employment, schemes for gua¬ 
ranteed employment or food- 
for-work programmes cannot 
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brook delay. According to Mr 
George Fernandes, Union 
Minister for Industries, about 
36 million persons .ire unem¬ 
ployed including a backlog of 30 
million lnhcuicd by Uie Janata 
government. 1 he pioblem is in¬ 
deed formidable anJ complex 
but must be solved, and quickly 

Credit Policy 

Q. The Reserve Bank of 
India lias recent!} opened “small 
farmers’ window” lo help the 
small farmer. Comment on this 
briefly. 

Ans. Dr I G Patel Gover¬ 
nor, Rescue Bmk <>f luma, 
recently announced >v .at lie 
termed as the “small l.umeis’ 
window” with a \ie.v lo oilu'Pg 
the small f.trmeis additional 


ing Rs. 2,500, whether extended 
as short, medium or long term 
facility, would be eligible for 
refinance ftom the RBI at 9 per 
cent The extent of refinance 
would be limited to 50 per cent 
of the total ..dvances under this 
category disbursed after the said 
date 

More or less the same con¬ 
ditions li i\e been laid dovvn to 
help the small sector, small road 
transpoit opetatois, smJI units 
covued under the credit gua- 
i.mtee scheme 

flic RBI Governor has made 
it deal ill d the “window” 
should not displace other orga¬ 
nised ciedil i ,r enues but should 
supplement 'lie existing facili¬ 


ties The question remains 
whether the small and marginal 
farmers are able to bear the heavy 
burden of high interest charged 
by the banks. At a meeting of 
t h c Consultative Committee 
attached to the Union Agricul¬ 
ture Ministry it was suggested 
that if the RBI could do away 
with one of the existing tiers for 
providing credit to the rural 
sector, the incidence of interest 
on the vulnerable peasantry 
could be reduced 

The Union Minister for 
Aguculture however divulged 
th it the share of credit for the 
small and marginal farmers was 
pioposed to be raised from 33 
per cent to 50 pci cent in the next 
iluce years 


facilities ol re-hn.mce/re- 
discount available with the RBI 


Development Strategics.... (Coutt/ pom page 450) 


This is quite in accord with the 
economic policy of the Jan it i 
party and the government lad¬ 
ing emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of aguculture and ruial 
areas on a top priority basis 

Accord'tig to the new credit 
policy, the farmcis will be given 
cheap credit at 10 5 per cent 
rate of interest on term lo..ns 
for a period not less th..n three 
years taken tor minor irrigition 
and land development f h e 
term loans of the matunty (ex¬ 
ceeding three years) t iken for 
dairy farms, poultry, fisheries, 
horticulture etc will be ch irged 
an interest of 11 pei cent Under 
the new scheme, the banks have 
been advised that about 60 per 
cent of their tot ..I deposit mobi¬ 
lisation in rural areas should be 
available for productive deploy¬ 
ment in those ..re is flic RBI 
has also urged that the com¬ 
mercial bank extending loans to 
farmers and s m a 11 investors 
should see that they cater not 
only to the prionty sector but 
to the vulnerable section in that 
sectoi As an inducement to 
banks, loans to small farmers - 
direct individual loans—granted 
aftet January 1, 1978 not cxeeed- 


c 'inful uses to the village coin¬ 
in'unties fhe net-work of rural 
bank-, need to be extended and 
luithei strengthened lorthepui- 
pose. 

Foreign Trade: Increased 
international trade is a neces¬ 
sary part of an employment- 
oriented industrial s t ra t e g y 
Both the agucultuial and indus- 
tual growth crucial to the new 
employ inent-oi tented develop¬ 
ment strategy require largequan- 
tities of intermediate products 
•ike fei hirers, pesticides, s'eel, 
petro-chemicais and synthetic 
fibres Tl cse have to be im¬ 
ported if the cipital sc’.roily in 
the poor countries is not to be 
unduly strained to the dis¬ 
advantage of agricultural ..nd 
indusMi.il development The 
farm produc's and the small- 
scale industrial output have to 
be expoited to finance the im¬ 
ports This will add a new 
dimension to the farm and 
I ibour-intensivc sectors and 
require a new dynamism to meet 
t lie challenges of the new growth 
strategy 

Decentralisation: The new 
plan policies pose problems of 


personnel requirements and of 
changes in the administrative 
machinery Institutional changes 
will also be pressing More of 
trained personnel and decision¬ 
making bodies at the local levels 
will be required Seized of the 
new challenges, the Janata gov¬ 
ernment has iccently constituted 
a committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr Asoka Mehta to 
suggest improvements in the 
village panchayats with a view 
to investing them with more 
powers necessary for the imple¬ 
mentation of plans formulated 
within the framework of the 
n e w development strategies 
Whether and how far decentra¬ 
lisation succeeds is problema¬ 
tical The basic question is 
whether the ‘decentralised’ 
machinery has the capacity to 
deliver the goods even if they are 
imbued with the will to do so. 
Ihe p.,st experience does not 
inspire any confidence on that 
score, and there is no magic 
wand by which the present gov¬ 
ernment can achieve what the 
predecessor government had 
failed to do 
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Current Terminology 


fERMS IN THE NEWS 


Articles of Association: A 

joint stock companx 01 a uu- 
po rat ion is registered with the 
Registrar of companies under 
the Compands Act in India (as 
also under similar laws m othei 
countries) F o r purposes of 
registration, the company is 
requned to submit to the com¬ 
petent authority what is called 
‘articles of association’ that is 
the rules for the management 
and regulation of internal 
arrangements of the company 
These articles spell out the 
details of share capital (such as 
ordinary shares, preference 
shares, call loan etc ), the quali¬ 
fications of the company’s din. c- 
tors, holding of meetings etc 
In addition to this, the company 
has to submit a ‘meinoiandum 
of association’, which states the 
powers, objects and conditions 
of incorporation of the company 

Cess: A tax imposed to 
raise revenue to meet cxpcndi- 
luic on a specific proicct which 
a public authority proposes to 
undertake For instance, if the 
government wants to augment 
its resources for educational pur¬ 
poses an ‘educational cess’ may 
be levied The money so raised 
will be used for and on educa¬ 
tion and for no other under¬ 
taking 

Commercial bills (Bills of 
exchange) A commercial bill 
is an order, in writing, by a per¬ 
son (drawer) to another person 
(drawee) or another person 
(bearer or payee). 

Book value: The cash value 
of the physical assets of a com¬ 
pany, calculated at the values at 
which they were acquired, minus 
the liabilities payable to those 


having prior claims, such as 
do bciii ui c huldc i s, i opi esents the 
book \aluc of the assets This 
also shows the pioportion of the 
nlonev which would atciue to 
each shuie holder of the out¬ 
standing capital 

Mint par of exchange: The 
ratios m which the cuirendcsof 
two or moie countries which 
were on gold standard were ex- 
c hanged were known as mint par 
of exchange Thus, before the 
lust woiId war, one sovereign 
was considered equivalent to 
25 22152 French francs 

Mobility. The capability 
of a factor of production for a 
change lrom one use to another 
use or from one place to another 
place is called mobility ot the 
‘pruductivc resource’ The for¬ 
mer is designated as occupa¬ 
tional mobility and the latter 
as geographical mobility Land, 
for instance, has zero geo¬ 
graphical mobility or immobility 
while man has, under given con¬ 
ditions, great ‘use mobility’ al¬ 
though geugiaphical mobility 
or place mobility may be less 
The geographical mobility is 
affected by language, cultural, 
climatic d life fences while occu¬ 
pational mobility is influenced 
by skill required for a job, the 
income or w.lgcs, the fringe 
benefits associated with the 
work, age factor etc 

Speculation: The buying 
and selling in the future markets 
is called speculation It is not 
necessarily a gamble In ad¬ 
vanced countries it is based on 
scientific knowledge Buying 
at a low price to sell later at a 
higher price and selling at a high 


puce m anticipation of being 
able to buy at a lower price 
before delivery must be made 
arc the essential characteristics 
of speculation Speculative 
activities may cause artificial 
scarcities or abundance of a 
good and thereby affect the 
ruling price m the market. The 
inflationary situation in India 
has been created, in part, by the 
speculators and it is widely be¬ 
lieved that unless they are 
brought under control (which, 
of course, is somewhat difficult) 
inflation will continue. 

Tax: A tax is a compulsory 
payment made by a person or a 
body of persons to a public 
authority for which there is no 
quidpio quo It is an important 
source of revenue for the modem 
governments Generally the 
emphasis is on progressive taxa¬ 
tion, particularly in the develop¬ 
ed societies In the under¬ 
developed countries taxation on 
commodities, though produc¬ 
tive in many cases, is a regres¬ 
sive form of taxation Sales tax, 
for instance, in India is a case 
m point 

Taxable capacity: The ex¬ 
tent to which an assessee can be 
taxed without affecting the will 
and power to work is called 
taxable capacity This capacity 
depends on the nature of taxa¬ 
tion , the distribution of national 
income—more equality of in¬ 
come distribution may reduce 
taxable capacity; the nature of 
public enterprise; population; 
and other factors such as willing¬ 
ness of the people to make sacri¬ 
fices etc With so many varia¬ 
bles of taxable capacity, it is not 
easily definable. 
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Special Feature 

Development of Integrated Personality 

When we think of an integrated personality we visualise a person whose 
development has taken place from all directions, i e physical, emotional, social, 
mental and spiritual and all these aspects are properly balanced and integrated 
The various aspects of personality are so inter-linked that if one or more 
aspects of personality are weak the process of complete integration is bound to 
suffer and the result will be a lop-sided personality and not a fully integrated 
personality A fully integrated personality is constituted in a manner that it 
has least complexes, prejudices, phobias and fears etc Its value system is the 
one cherished by the human race all over the world There are examples of 
such personalities all over the world and in every country, but the number i s so 
small, that they can be counted on fingers In this article we wish to disiuss 
a programme of education which is not meant for a few but is applicable to all, 
irrespective of caste, colour, creed, sex or nationality. For such a purpose 
let us first trv to understand what an integrated personality is, before wr can 
think of a programme of education for developing that personality ? 


The chief characteristics of 
an integrated personality are - - 

1. We can speak of personality 
only in the case of an adult 
In children it is still shaping 
itself. 

2. Personality is through and 
through social, its 
development takes place 
through social interaction. 
In fact personality implies 
the reactions of others to 
one’s own qualities and 
actions 

3. A personality is continually 
adjustmgitselftoits environ¬ 
ments and to one’s inner 
life. 

4. A personality is always try¬ 
ing to reach certain goals 

5 A personality functions as a 
unified whole. 

Impact of Heredity and 
Environment 

Individuals differ from each 
other because of differences in 
their heredity and environment 
Heredity and environment are 
correlative factois in the deve¬ 
lopment of personality The 
former provides potentialities 
and the latter facilities for the 
potentialities to be fully realised. 


So while studying personality, 
we have to take into considera¬ 
tion both the factors In the 
development of personality what 
part heredity and environment 
play, is an important question 
Heredity is important for the 
basic abdities a man possesses, 
such as intelligence, motor skills, 
activity of sense organs etc 
Heredity is not very important 
for temperamental traits of emo¬ 
tional stability or for general 
activity Heredity Is least im¬ 
portant in the formation of atti¬ 
tudes, beliefs and manners of 
thinkings These latter are 
formed through the impact of 
environments For traits that 
are dependent upon anatomical 
features, heredity plays the 
maximum role and for traits 
that are developed through train¬ 
ing and education, there the 
environments are more im¬ 
portant than the heredity. It is 
not a question of heredity versus 
environment but of heredity and 
environment that determine 
development of an individual 
When an ovum is fertilized by a 
sperm, the genes of each are in 
interaction not only with each 
other but even with the surround¬ 
ing liquid in the mother’s womb. 
A change in the chemical nature 
of the surrounding liquid may 


totally change the structure of 
the developing embryo So at 
every stage we find heredity 
traits interacting with surround¬ 
ings and thus determining the 
next stage All the while intrin¬ 
sic factors are interacting against 
the extrinsic ones So instead 
of debating whether one func¬ 
tion of an individual is ‘intrinsic’ 
or ‘learnt’, we will do better to 
take it as a succession of stages, 
each stage being the result of 
interaction of mtrinsics with the 
environmental factors 

In order to understand the 
process of integration of per¬ 
sonality we may discuss it under 
the following heads — 

1 Physical make up of 
personality, 

2. Emotional make up of 
personality, 

3 Social make up of per¬ 
sonality, 

4 Mental make up of per¬ 
sonality, 

5. Spiritual make up of 
personality, and 

6. A proper integration of 
the above five aspects of per¬ 
sonalty. 
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1. Physical make up of per¬ 
sonality 

It is constituted of the 
' arious systems in the body e g 
Bony System, Muscular System, 
Digestive System, Nervous Sys¬ 
tem, Excretory System etc In 
order to develop this aspect of 
personality, it is important Miat 
t he body should be well looked 
after Some programme of 
physical exercise is important 
For this purpose various sorts 
of games and sports are very 
conducive But some of the 
games which arouse unhealthy 
competition and rivalry may not 
piove only harmful to the phy¬ 
sique of the individual but may 
also affect the personality deve¬ 
lopment of the individual as a 
whole As long as game is 
played for game sake, they arc 
all right but when they try to 
introduce an element of un¬ 
healthy competition they be¬ 
come harmful Again in a 
programme of physical exci- 
cises, exeicises accompanied by 
music are very bcneficul both 
to the body and mind. Again 
a piogramme of Yogic exercises 
can keep one young, foi a num¬ 
ber of yeais The Yogic exer¬ 
cises not only keep one healthy 
but also prolong the span of 
life I hese yogic exercises 
maintain a suit of physical 
balance They tone up the 
endocrine glands, nervous sys- 
teinand muscular system Most 
of the abdomin il ills and disea¬ 
ses can be cured vv ith t lie help of 
certain yogic exercises With 
these yogic exercises accom¬ 
panied with Pranayam, a per 
son enjoys perfect physical 
health Pranayam tones up the 
respiratory system Selection 
of these yogic exercises has to be 
done with caution The body 
make up, the particular disease, 
age and sex etc , all have to be 
taken into consideration whde 
compiling a course of yogic 
physical culture Any one from 
the age of 12 years to 60 years, 
who is not incapacitated may 
practice yogic exercises for phy- 
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sical health. Yogic exeicises 
caabe practiced both by married 
and un-married Yogic exer- 
cires can cure constipation, dia¬ 
betes, piles, dispepsia, idiocy, 
sterility, seminal difficulties, im- 
poteney, epilepsy etc. 

2. Area of Emotional make up 

Emotions have a great 
influence upon our behaviour 
pattern Emotion is an affec¬ 
tive expcilence and results from 
our inner adjustment This 
expei ience results from mental 
and physiological stirred up 
states in the individual Emo¬ 
tions give richness and fullness 
to life but U they over-power 
an individual, lus behaviour may 
b e c o m e urational In emo¬ 
tion tl giowth, the child must be 
able to understand his own 
behavioui andthat of the others 
So emotional development takes 
place through training and 
undeistanding Of course phy¬ 
siological factors also are greatly 
responsible foi the development 
of these emotions The follow¬ 
ing a i e some of the causes which 
lunipei healthy development of 
emotions 

(i) /’< ai s and Phobias Child¬ 
ren are ofion taught to fear dark¬ 
ness, animals, noises etc Such 
feats ate introduced just to 
control the behaviour of the 
child, because fears seem to 
piovidc i lie easiest way to con- 
tiol the behaviour of the child 
But these feais lay the founda 
tions of a neurotic personality in 
the yeais to come Phobias aie 
moibid fears aroused by many 
situations such as dirt, crow'ds, 
high places, closed rooms, nar¬ 
row and open places Most of 
the phobias arc traceable to 
feelings of guilt arising from sex 
transgressions, either real or 
imagined Eor example if a 
person meets with an unpleasant 
sex experience tn a closed room, 
he is likely to develop a phobia 
for closed spaces 

Fear cannot be totally done 
away with because, if intelli¬ 


gently used, it can be a strong 
constructive force in one’s Ufe 
provided it is kept under con¬ 
trol and is not abnormal. People 
sometime under the stress of 
fear, have worked wonders. 
Fear, as long as, it spurs people 
to greater effort and useful work, 
is desirable but when it leads to 
abnormality, it is harmful. The 
best policy is to control fear 
lather than eliminate it al¬ 
together Many situations 
which arouse fear, should be met 
and conquered 

(») Anxiety and Worry A 
certain amount of concern about 
one's health, safety, plans and 
ideals etc is necessary but if it 
is carried loo far, it is dangerous 
for the development of the indi¬ 
vidual and he may begin to suffer 
from a nxiety neurosis Accord¬ 
ing to Can oil ‘The four princi¬ 
pal characteristics of persons 
who suffer from anxiety neuro¬ 
sis arc (1) morbid dread of the 
future, (2) indecision, (3) feel¬ 
ings of helplessness and (4) 
resentment’. 

The morbid tendency that 
accompanies the anxiety state 
causes an individual to expect 
the worst He is under great 
tension, lrut.ible, uneasy pessi¬ 
mistic and often panic-stricken 

Accoi ding to Horncy ‘There 
aie four ways of escaping 
anxiety rationalize it, deny it, 
narcoti/c it, avoid thoughts, 
feelings, impulses, and situa¬ 
tions which might arouse it ’ 

Everyone suffers from worry 
to a little or more extent Worry 
is transitory and disappeais by 
the removal of the casual fac¬ 
tors Adolescent and young 
adults worry chiefly about voca¬ 
tional success, sex, health, 
finances ele The author carried 
out a study of the adjustment 
problems of studentteachersand 
the results showed that most of 
the students felt maladjusted 
because of certain worries. Most 
of them showed financial 
worries The other worries 
shown were about examination, 
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ill-health of relatives, future 
career, studies, sex, wife etc 
Some of the peculiar womes 
were Bad health, illness ol the 
relative, their future, monetary 
condition and security etc In 
order to overcome worries and 
achieve adjustment, the follow¬ 
ing measures are suggested — 

1. A plan should be chalked 
out to meet t he problem 

2 The problem to be faced 
should be thoroughly 
investigated and informa¬ 
tion about it should be 
gathered from all possible 
sources, 

3 The worry should be faced 
squarely by lemovmg the 
cause as early as possible 

4 In order to remove serious 
worries, the co-opeiation ol 
others should be sought 

(///) Anger 1 lustrations 
produce anger When t he pi ms 
of a person are thwaited,, he 
gets angiy In the child this 
anger is expressed in the toim 
of screaming, kicking, stamping, 
or sulking In adults it may be 
expressed in ptofanily, criticism, 
ridicule, back biting or silence 
Anger may help or harm an 
individu.il It helps when it is 
provoked for a noble cause 
For example when it is aroused 
against an unscrupulous enemy 
of one's country it makes one pat¬ 
riotic but when one gets angry 
on triflings, one is likely to 
suffer both mentally and phy¬ 
sically In older to contiol 
undesirable type of angei, one 
can change the stimulus which 
causes anger A pleasant le- 
mark turns away angei The 
best way is to substitute anger 
by love and affection 

(n) Jealousy It is a com¬ 
plex emotion that results fiom 
the feeling of subjugation, in¬ 
feriority and fear It also com¬ 
bines with it anger and the love 
impulse Jealousy is aroused 
when one fears that one 
will lose the affection of another 
person whose affection one 


desires a good deal. Jealousy 
is aroused amongst children in 
a family or in a class, when the 
children find that their parents 
or teachers do not pay atten¬ 
tion to them but to some others 
Those who gel love and atten¬ 
tion from the parents and tea¬ 
chers become the objects of 
jealousy 

The emotional life of an 
individual plays a vciy impoi 
taut pait in maintaining his 
mental health If emotional 
life is healthy the chances of 
m e n t a I health nnpiove By 
healthy emotional life is meant 
that the peison has an attitude 
ol love and affection towards 
his near and deal ones A per¬ 
son who is always picking up 
quarrels and squabbles with his 
lelativesand lnends is likely to 
sullcr in his mental health 

3. Area uf Social make up 

Mental health of an mdt- 
vidu d is also ctependeni upon a 
good so* ..'1 gioup of fitends 
ft the social group is imbued 
with good and noble ideas, the 
individual is likelv to gam In 
oui iehgious books, the nnpoi- 
tance of Satsang’ is very much 
stiessed By ‘Satsang’ is meant 
the company ol good people In 
tact an individual is the pioduct 
ol his social gioup 1 oi the 
clulil the lust social gioup is Ins 
home and family life I lien 
his soci il ciicle extends to the 
school If the school is a good 
one, the child gains a lot as fai 
as lus mental health is concern¬ 
ed If the school provides op- 
poitunities foi the propel e\- 
ptession of the dines of the 
child, the child improves his 
mental health but if they aie 
thwaited, it will f ill a prey to 
many emotional conflicts In 
later life, this social circle ex¬ 
tends and the wider it is, the 
better it would be for the indi¬ 
vidual because humans need 
anddesueassociationwith other 
humans especially if they are of 
the desuable type 


The following are some 
the factors fiom the social make 
up of an individual that create 
mental ill health — 

(1) Bad Company Most of 
the undesirable habits are picked 
up from the group of friends 
amongst whom an individual 
moves Delinquent children 
can make normal children also 
delinquent Formation of gangs 
results f rom the coming together 
ol delinquents and forming 
gioups 

( 2 ) Impiopei development of 
Soi ml u i g e Sometimes the 
social instinct is not properly 
developed and the child because 
of his lntiovcrtive tendency may 
like solitariness This solitari¬ 
ness can lead one to mental ill 
health Such individuals fail to 
make friendship with others 
easily and so tail to develop this 
aspect of the personality 

(3) H’tony attitudes Some¬ 
times atiitudes are formed which 
stand in the way of the adjust¬ 
ment ol the individual in new 
groups Such a peison cannot 
free himself from the behaviour 
patterns of one gioup yet desties 
to be an accepted member of 
.mother gioup He expciicnces 
a sort of conflict in lus new 
relationships 

(4) Faduie to attain socially 
tuteplahle hiluisiow in the satis- 
Jac turn of a pi imitive tone Such 
a situation geneially results from 
fixed parental attitudes, pre¬ 
judices, denials and shocks 
received during childhood, 
which get repressed and lead to 
the disassociation of the per¬ 
sonality 

4. Area of Mental make up 

If the mental drives of the 
individual don’t find expression, 
the possibilities of mental ail¬ 
ments increase There must be 
avenues lor the individual for 
self-expression, may be in speak¬ 
ing, writing or drawing etc If 
such avenues arc blocked, the 
individual is likely to become 
tense,**which can make him fall 
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a prey to mental troubles. Crea¬ 
tive activities like art, painting, 
photography, modelling, com¬ 
posing verses, writing stones 
etc. are excellent means for 
mental expression For good 
mental health the adoption of a 
life-longand all absorbing hobby 
is absolutely imperative People 
with no specific hobby find life 
dull, monotonous and without 
any aim Just as food is neces¬ 
sary for the physical growth and 
upkeep, mental food is neces¬ 
sary for mental health The 
habit of leading, wilting, es¬ 
pecially creative wilting and 
painting etc help a lot in main¬ 
taining mental health 

5. Area of Spiritual make up 

From times immemorial 
man has been waging a st niggle 
against the destructive foices 
This stiuggle has been earned 
on in two ducctions from within 
and from without. By means of 
scientific discoveries man has 
been moulding t he nut urn 1 forces 
to serve his ends The phy¬ 
sicists have probed into ihe sec- 
lets of the atom and have 
mastered an incalculable source 
of energy which if properly uti¬ 
lized can transfoim this world 
of ours into a heavenly abode 
The leseaiches in the field of 
Lngineermg a n d Technologv 
have enabled man to harness 
riveis, oceans and lakes The 
geologists through their resear¬ 
ches have pieiced into t he bowels 
of t he earth Efforts are afoot 
to conquer space, planets and 
stuis Day by day through 
these researches man is con¬ 
quering his environments Even 
the highest of the peaks have 
been scaled and the deepest of 
oceans explored The natuial 
forces like floods, volcanic errup- 
tions, hghtnmg, thunder and 
furies of weather which in the 
past used to create awe and 
terror in the minds of men have 
more or less been tamed and 
understood Diseases like 
plague, small-pox, cholera, 
malaria etc , which used to take 


a heavy toll of life have been 
nearly wiped off from the face 
of the earth by the discoveries 
of the scientists Though much 
has been conquered yet a lot 
remains in the envuonmcnK 
which has still to be explored 
As more and more discoveucs 
are being made, man is acquir¬ 
ing greater and gieater contiol 
ovei lus environments 

There has been another 
direction, in which man has 
been lighting his battle i c . the 
destructive foices trom within 
I lie animal uiges m man also 
try to annihilate lum I he etude 
uiges like pugnacity. sex, hunger 
and povvei make man destioy 
man Etlorts to conquer them 
and harness them as m the case 
of outei foices have been made 
Human natuio itsell is very 
bathing and lus been challeng¬ 
ing human intellect since ages 
Sages and saints like scientists 
have been engaged m the task of 
understanding human naUue 
and trying to modify it lor the 
good ol ihe man and h is iace 
flieie have been pioneers in this 
field, who experimented on their 
own lives and conqueted these 
animal uiges and then paved 
the way for othcis They aie 
the pet sons who showed the wav 
thtouuh then own examples 
t hese pionceis. since they hap¬ 
pened to live in different enviion- 
ments, worked out difleient 
plans foi conquering the animal 
in man Although their tech¬ 
niques weie different yet the 
purpose was the same that of 
conquering oneself ftom within, 
that of reforming the beast in 
man These techniques 01 dis¬ 
ciplines, as advocated bv these 
pioneers, gave use to ditfeicnt 
religions on the face of this earth 
Loid Krishna, Lotd Buddha, 
Lord Mahavira, Lord Christ, 
Lord Mohammed, Guiu Nanak 
Dev and others were some of the 
pioneers in the field Different 
religions sprang up on the face 
of the earth to enable man to 
understand his true nature, to 
enable him to transform the 


beast in him into nobler do* 
ments and to enable him to 
satisfy his craving to see the 
unseen People follow these 
religions, these disciplines and 
realise their true nature, they 
get stuck upon the dogmas and 
rituals advocated by their reli¬ 
gions Such persons not only 
become a danger to themselves 
but also to the society at large. 
Thev are the persons who be¬ 
come fanatics, megalomaniacs 
and ty i ants and become a source 
of potential dangei They are 
the persons who exploit religion 
lot net a nous and selfish ends. 
Instead of inculcating love bet¬ 
ween man and man, they sow 
the seeds of hatred They are 
the peisons who bring about 
vvais in the name of religion 

Although difleient religions 
appeal to be dillerent yet on a 
closer analysis it will be seen 
that fundament ally they aie the 
same In fact they all converge 
to tlie same point and seive the 
same puipose that of helping 
man to tiansform his animal 
natuie into something nobler 
and Inghei It the forms of the 
various religions and Me dis¬ 
ciplines advocated hy i lie in are 
dillerent, it is because the leaders 
of those religions were bom and 
bied in conditions, that were 
difleient geogiaplucally and cul¬ 
turally The various religions 
may be compared to various 
paths leading to the peak of a 
mount Ihe peak is the same 
but the paths aie difleient This 
peak is the spiritual in man and 
to reach tt one may follow any 
path 01 tehgion or discipline 
according to one’s tcmpciament 
and convenience One may not 
follow any of the existing reli¬ 
gions but may carve out a new 
discipline foi achieving the goal 
It is just like a person carving 
out a new path to teach the peak 
of the mount One may not 
like to tread the beaten ttack 
Such a person requires more 
stamina and insight because the 
dangers and pitfalls that face 
one on a new path are many 
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So, for a common man, reli¬ 
gions provide easy roads to 
achieve the best m him When 
people reach the summit of the 
peak, cither through one ich- 
gion or the other, they feel and 
think alike Their views are 
nearly the same They, so to 
say, become truly religious or 
spiritual Truly religious or 
spiritual men, whcthei fiom one 
discipline or another, ate real 
integrated personalities and are 
always looked foi, loved and 
respected by all 

Man, in oidei to overcome 
the beast in him, does need a 
religion m a discipline, moie so 
in ihis fast changing scientific 
age, when science has piovided 
man with scientific lesearches 
which can both be useful as well 
as deidly depending upon their 
use flic beast in man is likely 
to misuse these scientific inven¬ 
tions and so can be a potential 
souice of dangci to the human 
race So it is vciy impoilani 
that the beast in man must be 
mule godhke so that secimty 
of the human race is ensuted 
At least the destiny of the human 
lace should be in the hands of 
men who have tramfoimed then 
animalism into spiritualism, 
either thiougli a lehgion 01 
thlough a n y discipline So 
much is ceit nn that man does 
need a teligion or a discipline 
for his own secuuty and the 
security of his lace Now the 
cpicslion ai ises,is to what should 
be the shape of these icligions 
or disciplines 9 We are passing 
through a scientific age Man 
isdeveloping a scientific outlook 
towards his environments He 
views the old tehgions with 
skepticism because their teach¬ 
ings arc mostly dogmatic and 
based on mere blind faith Such 
dogm itic teachings do not find 
appeal to the modern scientific 
mind So unless these old 
religions do away with the dog¬ 
matism in them they are likely 
to disappear gradually Reli¬ 
gion grounded in scientific prin¬ 
ciples, is what the modern man 


looks for. Again the modern 
man is racing against lime, be¬ 
cause it is an age of speed-cars, 
turns, aeroplanes, rockets etc 
The religions, rituals and cere¬ 
monies which take away a great 
portion of the time of man aie 
out of place now Fitlier these 
rituals and ceremonies must be 
simplified or they will die their 
own death l he old religions 
must be simplified and placed 
on scientific bases, otherwise 
they will fail to appc.tl to the 
coming generations Then the 
feai is a man without religion, 
who can he quite dangerous not 
only to himself but even to the 
whole hum in race Such a man 
is apt to be like a boat without a 
ruddei Of course, a man can 
be giounded in higher ethical 
punciples even without a leli- 
gion but the chances are haidly 
one in thousands The com¬ 
mon man does need a ichgion 
So the best solution is making 
the v .11 tous religions of t he woi Id 
simplei and scientific so as to 
suit the times Such simplified 
religions „ill go a long way in 
maintaining the mental health 
of the people 

6 . \ Proper Integration of the 

abo'e five areas 

Mental ill health c n also 
anse li the said five aie. s aie 
not pioperly integrated Any¬ 
one oi moie of the sa'd aie.is 
when glow o u t of proportion 
nughUead to mental ill health 
I oi example a gie.it scholai if 
he makes a piogiess in his intel¬ 
lectual life at the cost of hts 
emotional and social life might 
one day find lumself maladjusted 
in society, which may lead to 
his mental ill-health There has 
got to be a proper balance of the 
said areas for good mental 
health 

Some of the techniques that 
aie employed by persons to 
maintain mental health are as 
follows - 

(a) Rationalization People 
tiv to justify their erratic be¬ 
haviours by trying to give justifi¬ 


cations which at first sight 
appear very reasonable, but 
these are generally the explana¬ 
tions thought out afterwards 
Although these reasons are gene¬ 
rally half-truths, yet they help 
the individuals a lot in main¬ 
taining mental health These 
individuals do not consciously 
lie or attempt to deceive but they 
simply expiess their attitudes to¬ 
wards wliat they have done. 
This process of self-justification 
iscalledrationalization Attunes 
every one icsoits to rationaliza¬ 
tion II it becomes habitual, it is 
a serious sign of mental ill health 

(b) Dav Dicammi Day 
dreaming is thinking of the 
futuie imaginatively and taking 
pleasuie in one’s imaginary suc¬ 
cesses Occasionally even nor¬ 
mal people day-dream, but if it 
is rcsoited to very often, U be¬ 
comes a senous threat to one’s 
mental health Such a situa¬ 
tion arises when an individual 
meets with continued failures 
The individual then withdraws 
and st.uts living in a vvoild of 
dicams and starts denving ima¬ 
ginary pleasures 

(i) Hwtctta In hysteria 
the poison tues to escape fiom 
an unpleasant situation by show¬ 
ing symptoms of plivsic.il or 
mental disability which have 
absolutely no organic bases 
In hysteria the poison may show 
signs of blindness, paialysis, 
headaches, stomachache etc 
1 he causes of such troubles are 
emotional A hystencal per¬ 
son dilleis fiom the malingerer 
because the former really be¬ 
haves in a way that he shows 
that he has the trouble whereas 
the latter merely pretends 

(il) Projection In this 
mechanism, the individual refers 
to other individuals’ faults 
which aie his own 

(e) Identification In this 
mechanism the individual ima¬ 
gines himself to be undergoing 
the experiences of another per¬ 
son Such a phenomenon is 
*• (Contd on page 495) 
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Topical Essay 


United Nations: 1977 Performance 


The Big Powers have gene¬ 
rally treated the United Nations 
Organisation as an instrument 
of convenience, exploiting it for 
propaganda, pats on the backs 
of their allies and even black¬ 
mail to force compliance with 
their wishes among the weaker 
nations How far did they 
pursue the old tactics during 
1977 the last quarter of which 
witnessed the 32nd UN Geneiul 
Assembly session held, as usual, 
in Washington ,} How are we 
to assess the overall performance 
of this massive organisation at 
a time when, relatively, there was 
less of tension and more of 
peace talk ? 

Almost every previous UN 
Assembly session was marked 
by verbal skirmishes, ugly mani¬ 
festations of Big-Power rival¬ 
ries, considerable cajoling of the 
smaller and needy powers to 
walk into particular lobbies at 
the time of voting, and much 
else besides Theic used to be 
fireworks galore, so much so 
that the very purpose o f the 
United Nations—to promote 
peace and eliminate war- 
seemed to be in jeopardy The 
votaries of harmony and good¬ 
will even thought it was futile 
to hold UN sessions or, at any 
rate, to expect effective solu¬ 
tions of 1 1 c k 1 1 s h problems 
threatening peace in many con¬ 
tinents, especially Asia and 
A f r i c a—the most vulnerable 
spots in the world today. 

The UN General Assembly 
provided a refreshing change in 
1977. The three-month session 
held from October to Decem¬ 
ber has been described as the 
least controversial m recent 
years, particularly for counties 


of South-East Asia The main 
reason, of course, was the nota¬ 
ble improvement in the rela¬ 
tions between the various coun 
tries in this region, but there 
were other notable factors too 
As for the Indian sub-continent, 
the year was undeniably one of 
general calm and Uck of barbed 
exchanges between the various 
Governments, even though the 
internal events of certain coun¬ 
tries such as Bangladesh and 
Pakistan indicated clashes, op- 
pressionandconflicts. Pcrhapsit 
was because of the pre-occupa¬ 
tion with internal problems that 
acted as a restraining factor and 
prevented any pomt-counter- 
pomt debates and border skir¬ 
mishes in the sub-continent 
Whatever the causes, the net 
outcome in international rela¬ 
tions was welcome. Pakistan 
did not launch the usual tirade 
against India on the Kashmir 
issue this time There was no 
discussion of border problems 
with Bangladesh, and what is 
tar more significant, even China 
was quiet and decided not to 
indulge in anti-Indian criticism 
w Inch it has been doing in past 
years, largely because of New 
Delhi’s close links with the 
Soviet Union There have also 
been indications of an improve¬ 
ment in the bilateral relations 
between India and China, even 
though Peking’s inscrutable and 
mysterious ways continue 

Nor were there any signi¬ 
ficant confrontations at the U.N. 
between the two Communist 
giants—the Soviet Union and 
China There have been no 
marked improvements in their 
mutual relations, but each 
thought it better to remain 


quiet for the time-being. 
Wheihei it was a part of the 
political strategy or just inciden¬ 
tal is not certain But it cer¬ 
tainly was part of the world¬ 
wide quest for better relations 
all round This is confirmed 
by the geneiul absence of U S - 
Cuba clashes at U N. forums; 
in a couple of instances the 
hostility and the irreconcilable 
stands of the tiaditionul enemies 
were evident, but the hostility 
was manifested in a low key 
I he upshot of it all was that 
very little time of the United 
Nations Organisation was 
wasted in verbal exercises This 
was true of the Security Coun¬ 
cil too The improvement m 
the general atmosphere at the 
United Nations made it possible 
to hold “working sessions” of 
the General Assembly, to quote 
the President for the year, Mr 
Lazar Mojsov of Yugoslavia. 
He welcomed the common aim 
to avoid “bitter conflicts” and 
facilitate the normal proceed¬ 
ings on the agenda 

The U.N Assembly agenda 
was, however, as heavy and 
comprehensive as ever, covering 
as it did m.tny aspects of inter¬ 
national relations, both econo¬ 
mic and political There were 
as many as 131 items and no 
fewer than 256 resolutions were 
adopted during the session— 
an impressive record indeed. 
It is another matter that these 
resolutions were non-contro- 
versial, some of them were 
merely for the record, others 
expressed pious wishes. Even 
those resolutions which dealt 
with sensitive issues avoided 
hurting any particular coun¬ 
try’s sentiments and were couch- 
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ed in general terms befitting an 
organisation that is not con¬ 
cerned with promoting the 
interests of any particular power 
or group of powers 

The general absence of heat¬ 
ed debates does not, however, 
imply that little was achieved 
during the session In fact, two 
major achievements stand out 
and these are likely to mould 
the course of events in the coin¬ 
ing months First, there was 
the historic step t,iken by the 
Sccuiity Council in imposing a 
mandatory arms embaigo 
against South Africa it has 
to be noted that for the first 
time the major White powers -- 
the USA, the U K., fiance and 
West Germany supported the 
embargo decision In previous 
years these poweis had generally 
adopted pro-South Alrica atti¬ 
tudes and discouraged any 
attempt in the U N. to impose 
any such arms embargo, 
obviously because their own 
arms trade would have sullered 
This time the wind against 
South Africa was too strong to 
be resisted, and so these Powers 
climbed down 

However, on the issue of 
Namibia and apattheid the 
UN’s progress was hardly worth 
recording Joint Anglo-US 
pressuics weieexcited only half¬ 
heartedly on the South Afncan 
Government to concede inde¬ 
pendence to Namibia and aban¬ 
don the ruthless and oppressive 
apartheid policies which deny 
basic ftcedoms to millions of 
people But there was little 
hopt that such pressures would 
bear fruit. The Pretoria Gov¬ 
ernment has made only a show 
of its policy to placate the 
Powers, some gestures have been 
made to indicate that it was out 
to offer a fair deal to the native 
people, but the realities were, 
as usual, different The dead¬ 
lock in Rhodesia also continued 
The efforts by the USA and 
Britain to persuade Mr Ian 
Smith to co-operate and act 


reasonably did not succeed. 

The year 1977 was notable 
for the United Nations’ verdict 
on the hijacking menace 'I he 
General Assembly not only con¬ 
demned all forms of air piracy 
but also called upon all member- 
States to tightenairport security 
and to agree to deal sternly with 
hijacking and to extradite the 
offenders wherever possible, 
extradition has an important 
bearing on a solution of the 
hijacking menace Since most 
of the hijackers seek shelter in 
certain fuendly countries which 
Ji a v c ideological sympathies 
with them and feel sure they will 
not be handed over to the Gov¬ 
ernments seeking to arrest them, 
the UN resolution—if imple¬ 
mented with the requisite 
sincerity—vv o u I d discourage 
at least some of these air pirates 
It is true, however, that many of 
them are so fearless and des- 
pciute that death holds no fears 
for them But the U N has 
certainly done its bit in the drive 
agamsthii tekmg 

Another positive step which 
the United Nations Assembly 
took during its 1977 session was 
the appioval of a resolution, 
sponsored frequently by Pakis¬ 
tan, on a unilateral basis, calling 
for the establishment of a 
nuclear-w'tMpon-free zone for 
South Asia As usual, India 
expressed its opposition to the 
resolution and explained that 
the initiative lor creating such 
zones of peace in properly de¬ 
fined areas must come from the 
States concerned. But it ac¬ 
cepted the general principle of 
peace zones which is in con¬ 
formity with this country’s pro¬ 
nouncedly peaceful policy This 
time India did not oppose the 
resolution There were several 
other resolutions also on the 
nuclear issue, but most of them 
did not contain anything new 
and were repetitive 

The North-South dialogue 
for a new international econo¬ 


mic order again figured in UN 
debates. The evolution of a 
strategy for conducting the dia¬ 
logue in the coming years was a 
step forward The arrange¬ 
ment approved by the UN As¬ 
sembly is that a committee com¬ 
prising all the 149 UN members, 
including the two new members 
admitted in the 32nd session 
(Vietnam and Djibouti) will con¬ 
duct negotiations with the deve¬ 
loped countries on the outstand¬ 
ing problems such as a common 
fund for commodities, relieving 
the poor nations’ debt buiden, 
monetary reforms and transfer 
of resources and technology to 
the needy nations 

Some progress was made on 
the West Asian problem, but the 
UN Assembly decided to wait 
for the outcome of President 
Sadat’s initiative and Israeli 
Premier Begin’s response But 
the Assembly reiterated its ear¬ 
lier plea, through a resolution, 
calling upon Israel to vacate the 
Arab territories it occupied dur¬ 
ing the 1967 war The resolu¬ 
tion also asked Israel to concede 
the demand for a new Palestine 
Shite—an issue without which 
no lasting solution of the Middle 
East crisis can be evolved. 

Although no formal deci¬ 
sions were taken on the issues 
uused in Soviet proposals, it is 
undeistood that some progress 
was made in this direction also 
The three Soviet proposals were 
for deepening and consolidating 
the relaxation of international 
tensions and preventing a 
nuclear war, concluding a world 
treaty on the non-use of force in 
international relations, and on 
fulfilling the declaration on the 
strengthening of international 
security. These proposals are 
still in the committee stage, but 
are likely to take a concrete 
shape m the 1978 session of the 
U N Assembly 
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Debate; Discussion 


Fantasies Coming True ? 


Only a few veui s ago, human colonies in space were regarded as a men' 
fantasy, a part of science Julian and nothing man fto one could imagine 
that the Amcucan Congiess would seuously consult/ a plan to colonise space 
bv the year 2000 And \it a lesolufion was mtioduicd in Congiess oil 
Detembei 15, 1977, and tin chan man of a committee is hope ltd of getting the 
lesulution adopted cpiu kly. II hat dm s tliejutwe hold out Jen the woild ij men 
stait hying m space f 


Mr A; For many dec ides 
scientists and others have been 
drawing up plans foi establish¬ 
ing colonies m space to solve 
in my of the pioblenis now con- 
fionHng ni inland, such as ovci- 
population, heavy piessuie on 
land, growing unemployment 
heavy congestion and pollution 
But few people thought that 
such colonies would come with¬ 
in the lange of possibility even 
before the end of tlie cuuent 
decade And yet, on Pccern- 
bei 15, 1977, a lull-fledged icso- 
lution was introduced in the 
U S Congress, acunding to 
which thousands of Ameucans 
would be living in space, fat 
away from the earth, as if they 
were hung up in theatmospheie, 
they would be beaming solai 
eneigy back, to e nth by the end 
ot the centui y and sei v mg huma¬ 
nity m other ways I'lut is no 
longei fiction, it is to be accepted 
as a iiittoiii.il goal, winch meins 
that millions of dollais aic to be 
dlocitcd foi technical woik in 
that cbrection flic resolution 
calls for a study to deteimine 
whether manned space labor i- 
tories could be developed by 
2(MX) A D and to transmit the 
energy of the sun back to the 
caith in order to solve the pres¬ 
sing energy problems The If S 
is also being urged to launch an 
ail-out effort to assess potential 
uses of space, including tn'or- 
nattonal co-operation foi the 
maintenance of peace, discoveiy 
and development of new tesoui- 
ces of energy and materials, 
industrial processing and manu- 


lactm mg loud, chemical produc¬ 
tion, hcal'h benefits, ieue.ition 
and, conceivablv, the establish¬ 
ment of seli-susluining commu¬ 
nities ui space Since the Ame¬ 
ricans hive pioved beyond 
doubt that thev can get into and 
successfully esploie outer space, 
so inns the aigumen', it was 
suiely time to Imd out the w..vs 
thiough which the icsouices ol 
space might benefit the futuie ol 
mankind (ommitment to a 
national go.d of this nature, i' 
is believed, could have an im¬ 
pact on tevivmg uulustiv and 
levitalismg the cuiicnt elloits 
m science and technology and 
especially help in checking the 
slow-down th it has been evident 
in recent months I think this 
shows the d'img spmt ol man, 
aflei all, the sucniis's aie not 
tools I hey ic ilise the iicli 
potential of N tine’s unevploit- 
ed bouniv in space They seek 
constantly to find avenues of 
beiieiiimi 1 mankind l.ct us not 
take the piuposd to colonise 
space ligluK oi make fun ol it 
We should all assume that such 
colonies ire piacticable, if not 
now, then .diei a decade ot two 
oi even a little longer 

Mr B: I believe my col¬ 
league, Mi has put foith a 
sound proposition ll.eAme- 
iican people do not talk of 
absurdities fhcu scientists are 
fai ahead of their coutPerpails 
elsewhere and they wish to 
make suie that the le, d they have 
established m sending men into 
space ior long periods is not 


lost Besides, they also know 
that establishment of colonies in 
space is not immediately possi¬ 
ble, but vvliat they wish to seek 
is an immediate commitment to 
a new, progiessive national goal, 
they would surely make further 
evpcuments bclore sinking mas¬ 
sive sums in a scheme foi space 
colonies Again, theie is the 
piobable impact on the U S. 
economy ol a n. tional pro- 
giamine, ofliually appioved by 
Congiess, on the countiy’s in¬ 
dustry winch could be geared 
towaids the new possibilities 
light f i o m now After all, 
the cs'ablishment of such colo¬ 
nics will take lime and will 
icquiie long-teim planning and 
meticulous attention to detail 
without winch no such ambi¬ 
tious piogiamme can be exe¬ 
cuted As Mis Hubbard, the 
intellectual and emotional leader 
oi the movement, said the oiliei 
day, it was high time public 
suppoil was ensured and the 
behel piomotcd that,, ltci secur¬ 
ing the m..\imum comforts on 
tins eaith, we should not stop 
Ihcie anil icst on oui oars but 
seek luitl.ei avenues, define new 
goals, lake up new initiatives 
and open up new frontiers in 
space I he bluepunt for set¬ 
ting up space colonies has been 
picpaied by J)i Gerald O’Neill, 
a senioi Physics professoi of 
Pnnccton Unnersiiy (U S.A.). 
He has cslirn.ted that his 
scheme will require an invest¬ 
ment of about 60,000 million 
dollais, spa*, d over the next 
decide or so. This amount 
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Would nearly equal the expend! 
ture now being mcuried by the 
U.S A annually on space pio- 
gramines m (lie late 1 ‘><»()s to 
land men on the moon ll.e 
investment looks formidable in¬ 
deed, but tlie scientists . igue 
that tlie ret an on llie invest¬ 
ment would be estiemeiv bene¬ 
ficial from eveiy point ot view 
The earth needs power, sevenal 
types of goods ean be niaim- 
faetured in weight less space, 
such as diugs, mediemcs .1 ml 
metal pioduels Space povvei 
stations, Vihieli aie likelv eailv 
in the next ccnlmv. could med 
about ‘it) per eent o| n>c cnagv 
rcquiiement» of the wot In and 
at highly competitive pnws 
These povvei stations e o 11 I d 
utilise* 11 1 c cneigy ol the sun ind 
send it to ihe eirth tlnough 
microwaves He visualises 
that by (lie veai k) 2 Mai"e sp.ee 
colonies would niilenalise vvitn 
100,000 oi nu.ie pcop’e livnv 
1 here 

Mr C Mi A and Mi II 
have indulged m sheei lh< a s ol 
fancy, without givng a 
moment's thought to 1 he ptac- 
tieal aspect of the piotuanime 
Space piobes and I.outing men 
on the moon and evtn 'lie 
es'abhshmenl ot sp. to I l 01 - 
tones is one tlum:, 1»* 1 • 1 1 e csb b- 
lishmcnl ol laige Imm.m eo'o- 
nies ciuite anotliei To me the 
entue* piogiamme seems tol.dlv 
absmd and a sheei wasle of 
tune and monev i 01 1... ny 
ecntuiies vet, man will con¬ 
tinue to live on eaith and 1 u.e 
Ihe problems with which he is 
eonfionted Horn veai to ycvi 
No rcason.ible. nd sensible man 
would like to usk !us and his 
dear ones life by livin'' to live 
in houses 01 tents hanging m the 
skv, with unknown torecs con¬ 
st mtly tlue.itenmg him, with 
the danget ot clashing to 1 ciuel 
death alwavs piesent Many 
American evpeiis t.dk of the 
ever-growing dangei of pollu¬ 
tion, ofvongest ion, ot unenij loy- 
ment and olhet ditlkuhies s'em- 
mtng fiom civilisation. A 1 I 


these are hard realities, but then, 
thanks to scientific devices and 
tlie discoveiy of new resources, 
ihe world is coping with the new 
problems as best as it can. No 
man in lus c enscs would say that 
life on this eaith is a nnseiy or 
that lie would like to live m space 
01 under the sea instead The 
pessimists ieai that within yeais 
il c* v' 01 Id may become so badly 
poll.ilcd that people would like 
to escape into t h e unknown 
Inis is ,heer nonsense People 
would ceihunly pietei open 
sp. ces 10 bieathe hesh ,ur and 
'o lc\,d a clean comloi'able llie 
Ihil seeking open space and open 
an 1-. one 1 hiii 4 ’. risking ones 
lilc I v going to places vvheie 
'lieie is htile owgeu, hide 
vvoildly comloit and a host of 
unseen ind unimagm..ble link¬ 
ing d.uigcis quite anotliei Be¬ 
sides 1111. gine ihe ..bsuidity of 
Hive's.mg colossal amounts ol 
. opi y m loolhaidy cntcipuses 
Will it not be a bcllei idea to 
sc* 1 a,ia 11 the pioposed amount 
to be invested in space colonies 
whici might ci..sh any moment, 
on i' c impiovement of mail's 
lot i.n tins eaith, to conduct 
intense icscaich m solvmg polhi- 
>1011 ind allied problems ol man 
Ihe technology-mmdcM people 
nd science I. delists si oidd be 
let’ Miihcn own dev ices and not 
allowed to belool hum.'mlv 
I lie* population pioblem ean be 
solved m other wavs than hang¬ 
ing m the an, as it midway bet¬ 
ween hell and heaven, 

Mr I). 1 think every 
piattic.il and 1. 1 tonal human 
be me will accept the aiguments 
o cvuivineinglv put loith by my 
piedecessor. Mi C Does the 
L 1 S tioveinnient atul people 
have money to lluovv into the 
se.i 01 to bum 1 f'or, this is 
vv li. 1 investments in space colony 
piourammes will amount to As 
foi Amencan scientists.ind o.her 
tulaucvl evpeits, 1 heic is no 
limit 10 then fanciful puisuits 
I et me quote the latest adven¬ 
tures, ot lather the protections 
of Dr Aihclstan Sphilhaus, who 


has tried to show that cities in 
the sea (imagine the perils ol 
living under water !) can no 
longer be regarded as settings 
for science fiction thrillers. Dr 
Sphilhaus is an inventor, en¬ 
gineer and an oceanologist He 
asserts that cities under the sea 
should be considered quite prac- 
ticul solutions of the worrisome 
problems which confront the 
crowded coastal zones of the 
U S A Such habitats, accord¬ 
ing to hinMtrcu logical culmina¬ 
tion of man’s constant move¬ 
ment towards the sea Dr 
Sphilhaus is an incorrigible opti¬ 
ons* but l think he should con¬ 
fine himself to science labora¬ 
tories He quo'cs the example 
of Aquapolis which is “a float¬ 
ing city”, with houses, shops, 
schools and rccieation centres 
resting securely on a iru ssivc 
buoyant mile-square platform 
of tone 1 etc and steel Below it 
aie cylinders which keep the 
ship-like stiucture afloat But 
this is a novelty, practicable on 
a small sc.de and good for a 
holiday 01 a change for a few 
days Surely, himunity or a 
la 1 go section of it cannot live in 
floating cities 01 colonics in 
space l ct us keep our heads 
down to earth, be rational and 
not indulge in fantasies which 
aie the pin suits of idle men and 
women who have money to 
lluovv about even while millions 
ol people statve aiound the 
wo!Id and have no shelter over 
then heads 


MAN 

It is very sad for a man to 
make hnnstlf servant to a single 
thing his manhood all taken out 
ol him by the hydraulic pressure 
ot excessive business 

—TuroDORE Parker 
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1. Insert the word which 
can be piefixcd by all the follow¬ 
ing — 



2. Pick out the word from 
the bottom line which goes wi'h 
the three at top. 

CUT CAST SET 
load rule room sec ovei 

3. Correct the lollowing 
sentence 

The money was divided bet¬ 
ween my brother, my sister 
and myself 

4. Complete the following 
words from the given meanings 

(а) C p c s (inconsistent) 

(б) C n t n t (tolinktogethei) 

5. What is the singulai of 
the following. 

(a) series (6) genus 

6. Select the correct liguie 
from the six numbered ones 




4^ O 

1 2 ) 

S 4^ O 

7. Insert ti e missing num¬ 
ber 

It) i 14 8 

899 , 73 '» *» 

8. Insert the m itl.eina'iiul 
signs between »ne Inures in the 
folio/.mg ciju 'lions 

(a) 3 4 6 18 

{A>^I“3 3 IS 

(< ) 2s s 13 IS 

9. ,\ mil \ aiethechildlen 
ol Z /is tin. latl.ei ol ,\ hut 
Y 's not ti c son ol / What 
is Y to / ’ 

10. Inseit the missing num¬ 
ber 



in one day, how many days will 
if take one ioiry to do the same 
job 7 

13. What is the marking on 
the last figtiie 7 



CRUNCH CASHIER JOYS 



BOW CROWN CALL 



14. Mitch t h e countries 
given in li->t A, with their capi¬ 
tals given in I i>' B 


11. Insert the missing num¬ 
bers 

(a) 4 4 6 8 8 -- 

(b) 14s 64 37 28 25 - 

12. If it takes 10 lorries to 
carry military supplies 100 mtlcs 


Li\t l 
(u) IRAN 

(b) SAUDI ARABIA 
U) SWEDEN 

(d) SPAIN 

(c) POLAND 
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(c) threads 

(</) twines 

17. ( a) said 
(b) related 
(<) told 

(it) described 

18. (a) win 
(b) gam 
(<) piocute 
(it) earn 

19. (a) warn 
(b) teach 

(<) discipline 
(it) show 

20. (a) significance 
(b) concern 

(t) importance 
(it) consequence 

Read the following passage 
carefully and then look to the 
numbered questions given below. 
Out of the three alternatives 
given below each question, tick- 
mark the appropriate item as per 
the version given in the passage 

Passage 

It is said to be just sixty 
years since the lust telephone 
was introduced into 1 ugh.ml. 
Has the telephone, 1 vvondei, 
during these sixty seats, been 
the object of inoic blessings or 
curses ? W o u I d Alex.tnder 
Graham Bell, the inventor, if he 
returned to earth today, be 
hailed as a public bencfactoi or 
mobbed as a public nuisance 
Certainly, it is rate to heai any¬ 
body speaking well of the tele¬ 
phone. 

Piobably it is the insolence 
of the telephone that chiefly 
accounts foi oui hostility. The 
telephone call is like a stiangei 
who foices lus way into youi 
house and will not go away un¬ 
til he is satisfied that you aie 
not at home. The telephone 
takes it for gianted that it has 
the right to break in on sou at 
any hour of the day It does 
not care whether you are sleep¬ 
ing or eating oi working It 
claims pi unity of treatment 
above all your employments, 
and gives a false sense of urgency 
to the most trivial message 1 


do not know whether there is 
any sure means by which a man 
can defend himself against the 
bogus urgency of telephone 
calls Many people use secre¬ 
taries, clerks and seuants as a 
first line of defence but the 
ordinary man is easily luted t 
into talking ovei the telephone 
to people to whom he would 
not have lime to Lalk lace to 
face 

Questions 

21. Telephone was invent¬ 
ed sixty seats ago by 

(a) Edison 

(A) Alexander Giaham Bell 
(<) Marconi 

22. The writer wondeis if 
the telephone has been the 
object of moie 

(a) hh'-sings or cuiscs 
(/>) public nuisance 
(<) public bencfactoi 

2\ An oulinuv man is 
easily fined into talking over 
the telephone to people because 

(a) il ' ives him pleasuie 

(b) he slinks talking face 
to I ace 

fi) he would have no time 
ollieiwise to ‘alk face 
to face 

24. 1 he first line of defence 
used by many people in then 
day-to-day work is 

(«) telephone 

(/>) secietary, cleik or sci- 
yunt 

(<) time-keepei 

25. I he cause of out hos¬ 
tility towaids the telephone may 
be because it sometimes 

(a) gets out of older y\hen 
it is needed most 
(/>) inflates expendituie 
(t) gives a false sense of 
urgency to the most 
tnvial message 

Each of the following idioms 
is followed by fi»c meanings of 
which only one is correct. Pick 
out the correct meaning. 

26. The melting pot 
(a) an earthen vessel 


(b) a cooking utensil 

(c) an iron cauldron 
(it) a witch’s blowing pot 

*(c) circumstances in which 
1 lungs are being greatly 
changed 

27. Io be a good Samari- 

(n) a religious person 
»(/>) a genuinely charitable 
person 

fi) to be obedient 
(J) a utycn of Samailiana 
(c) to be law-abiding 

28. To fly oil the handle. 

(a) to dislocate 

(b) to lose one s temper 
(<) to take oil 
(it) to be air borne 
(<■) Lo be indiflcicnt 

29. The Alpha and Omega 

(u) a Shakespcatean Play 
(/») beginning and end 
(<) a (ncek song 
(it) a Swiss watch 

(c) .i beautiful obicet 

30. T o use like a Phoenix 

(a) to icsemble a Phoeni¬ 
cian 

(b) to rise witli a new life 
(<) to use with anger 
(it) to get up with a start 
(e) to stand up with a 

Royal gait 

31. Mctty us a cntkcl 
(u) to enjoy a game of 

cricket 

(b) to dance and sing 
fi) lobecaicfiee 
(it) to be extremely cheerful 
(a) to be good at spoils 

32. Between the devil and 
deep sea 

(a) m a dilemma 

(b) a man who is drowning 

(c) a deep sea diver 
(it) near the coastline 
(a) to be eul-tempered 

33. To make one’s pile. 

(a) to construct one’s house 

(b) to make a successful 
career 

(t) to make a fortune 
(it) to heap up rubbish 
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(<») to hit one's target 

34. To blaze a trail 

( a ) to set file 

(b) to blow t he trumpet 

’ (<) to be annoyingly noisy 
(d) to inmate woik in a 
movement 

(t>) to be vehemently op¬ 
posed 

35. Gift of the gab 

(a) to be lucky 

( b) to win a pn/c 

(f) to get something fiee 
id) to distribute gifts 
.(e) talent tor speaking 

Out of the five alternatives 
given, select the word which 
closely fits each definition: 

Fot Example An unmanicd 
man 

(a) baUieloi 
(/>) master 
(<) miser 
id) messis 
(() spinster 

l/iuut (a) 

36. Disbeliever m God* 
(a) Agnostic 

(h) Atheist 
(() I heologisl 
id) Ahiuist 

(<) Aseet is 

37. Connois'.uir of choice 
food 

(a) Gouimet 
(/>) Gourmand 
b) Glulton 

(d) Greedy 

(e) Gieed 

38. Sludy ol diseo.es 
(a) Philology 
(/>) Pathology 
(<) Phienology 
id) Phaimacology 
(t) Physiology 

39. Custom of having 
many wives 

ia) Matrimony 

ib) Bigamy 
(0 Polygamy 
id) Monogamy 

(i) Sexagenary 

40. Evenness of nund or 
temper 

(a) Equality 


0) Equity 
(0 Equanimity 
(d) Equitable 
ie) Equivocate 

Pick out the word which is 
different from the others in the 
following series: 

Fot I \ ample 
(a) Blue 
(/>) (iieen 
(f) R ■inboiv 
(</> Pink 
(t) \N lute 

bi'.uer (i) 

41. (til C onsideiation 
I/O Reflect urn 
i.) Dehbei it ion 
(d) v ontempladon 
(<) ln..t lent ion 

42. <u) C omageous 

(/>) Dauntless 
(() leailess 
id) Pusillanimous 
(< ) \..‘oioiis 

43. to) Calamitous 
(A) Pernicious 
( ( ) Righteous 
(d) 1 elonious 
(i) Ingn ioiis 

44. ia) 1 ixidcimist 
I/O 'l.ixiduvcr 

(<) 1 XI 

id > laxi-sland 
(, I ( ab 

45. (</) Siesta 
ib) I ie-.ta 
it) Slumbei 
(</l Snoo/e 
(i ) Nap 

Complete the following sen¬ 
tences bv choosing the words 
which v.ill correctly fit in the 
blanks. 

lot IF antpU 

My wife .uul 1 ii 'vc ap¬ 
pointment 
(a) an 
</>) a 
(<) die 

(</) m..ny » 

(t) few 

itnwir (a ) 

46. Beethoven music 
you have just been listening to 
w r as one of the world's famous 


composers. 

(a) which 

(b) whose 

(t) about whom 
id) about which 
(e) of which 

47. 1 was born in London 
but most of my childhood 
in the country 

(u) spend 
ih) spent 
U ) spended 
id) spending 
h) wms spent 

48. In my town they con¬ 
tinually down old houses 
and put up new ones 

(a) pulled 
(/>) pull 
(<) pulling 
id) pulls 
(<’) to pull 

49. 1 h..t giandfathcr clock 
tlicie lor as long as i can 

lemembei 

(«) stood 
ib) stand 

(<) has been standing 
id) is standing 
(O standing 

50. I have been mending 
youi socks the last two 
lion is 

(a) for 

(b) since 

(t ) against 
id) wilhin 
(<) without 

In the following passages 
some words are printed BOLD 
and five alternate meanings of 
the word arc given below the 
line. Of these five, only one 
meaning fits in the context. Pick 
the correct word-' 

T here is oik* salient (5|) 

51. (a) conspicuous 
(b) little 
U ) silent 
id) important 
(e) minor v 

diflcrence between education 
as understood by the Greeks 
and the popul ir idea of educa¬ 
tion in our own day To the 
Greeks education was primarily 
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a training of faculty that should 
fit men foi the exercise of 
thought and t fie dudes of citi¬ 
zenship 1 lie modem world 
look's lather to the acquisition 
(52) ol some skill 

52. (a) gam 
(b) achieve 

(i) ..t'ainmenl 
(</) (Ac 
(<*) obtain 

or knowledge lit. i is needed lot 
a careei, it thinks inoie ol 
the product thin ol the pio- 
cess Acquaintance (53) with 
facts 

53. (</) expedience 
(/;) knowledge 

(< ) a slight assou t ion 
(./) undeis' Hiding 
(() study 

counts moie with the modem 
ment il comple'cness and giasp 
ate pinnaiv with the Oicek 
Bu 1 that menl d comple'cness 
was not to be won 'hiough 
in'elLctual discipline (54) done, 
it meant 

54. (a) tide 
(/>) oidei 
(0 teaching 

(</) darned condi*ion 
(e) obedience 

also a discipline and moulding 
(55) of chaiactei, a 

55. (<i) painting 
(/>) caiving 
(i) shaping 
(</) depicting 
(<■) modeling 

training in public spiui, a sup- 
p i e s s i o n ol the individual, 
devotion (56) to civ ic ends I he 

56. (a) .idmii idon 

(b) enthusiastic lov illy 
■ (x)ullection 

(</) attachment 
(<•) love 

Gicek Paidcia m its lull sense 
involves the union ol intellectual 
\ Wild moial qu lid ics It is on the 
one hand mental illumination, 
and enlarged outlook on hte, 
but it also implies a lelinement 
and delicacy (57) of feeling. 

57. (a) archness 


(b) sensitiveness 

(c) daintiness 
(cl) weakness 
(V) gracefulness 

a deepening of the sympathetic 
emotions, a scorn of what is 
self-seeking, ignoble (58), 

58. (u) useless 
(/>) Lise 

(t) woithless 
(./) inipuie 
(<) sdmuladng 

dishonoutable a scombied ol 
loving l.imihaiitv with poe's 
md phdosophois, with all that 
is fortifying (59) in thought oi 

59. («j obsducting 
(/>) barnng 

U) encouiaging 
(</) sdcngtl.emng 
( ) sdmul.it mg 

elevating in im gin. (ion Out 
ne lies' equivalent lot tlasgcncr- 
ous and many sided tr mmg is 
C ultuic. but unloitunaieh lie 
wold has . cquiied i tinge (60) 
ol 

60 (xx) stain 
(’/) tone 
(x ) si leak 

(</) slightly colonial 
(i) shade 

meaning that is alien to tie 
Cl i e e k IVtdcie t u I lute to 
mm\ minds suegesis a kind of 
polish* a w ipujmul (6l) 

61. (<x) without depth 
(h) pointless 

(<) pi os., ic 

(</) c dlous 
(x) silly 

lelinement Beside s, it has 
about it an an of exclusiveness 
it is thought ol as the pnvilegc 
of a favoured few flic man 
of learning m modern times is 
too apt to lemam m seclusion 
(62). he % 

62. (</) secietive 
(b) independent 

% (c) lev keep oneself 
ret ucd 
(i/) loose 
(t) neutral 

seems to be shut up witlun a 
ehaimcd circle, tn possession 


of a secret hidden frdm the 
many, and impression not un- 
hequctuly left on outsiders by 
the life of earned isolation is 
conveyed in the remark of a 
Trench writer, tlwt, “every man 
of learning is more or less of a 
corpse ’ Now Greek culture 
m its ideal fonn is a connecting 
link between learning and citi¬ 
zenship, it is a meeting point of 
virti e and knowledge, an out¬ 
come of character, an attitude 
of the wholg mind towarus life 
The intellectual elite (63) ^re 
not estranged 

63. (xx) exquisite 
(/>) demure 

(c) perfect 

(d) valuable 
«(<) the best 

fiom the life of the community 


Answers 


1 

(/>) 

2 

(<) 

3 

(xx) 

4 

(b) 

5 

(xx) 

6 

(cl) 

7 

UD 

8 

(<) 

9 

(<0 

10 

(/>) 

II 

(x) 

12 

ib) 

n 

(Cl) 

14 

(cl) 

15 

(<) 

16 

(b) 

17 

U) 

18 

(cl) 

19 

I/O 

20 

(c) 

21 

(/») 

n 

(xx) 

23 

(x) 

24 

(h) 

25 

(x) 

26 

(e) 

27 

I/O 

28 

(b) 

29 

(/>) 

30 

(b) 

31 

(b) 

32 

(xx) 

33 

(<) 

34 

Ul) 

35 

(.) 

36 

(b) 

37 

txx) 

38 

( b ) 

39 

(x) 

40 

(0 

41. 

(x) 

42 

(J) 

43 

(x) 

44 

(a) 

45 

(/>) 

46 

(b) 

47 

(b) 

48 

(a) 

49 

(c) 

50 

(xx) 

51 

(xx) 

52 

(</) 

53 

(b) 

54 

(cl) 

55 

(x) 

56 

(b) 

57 

( b ) 

58 

(b) 

59. 

un 

60 

(cl) 

61 

(xx) 

62 

(<■) 

63 

(<’) 
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Baaklog/ Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment m Banking, Civil and Defence Services is based on objective-tvpe 
tests 

The questions given below have been arranged in three Parts. 

Answers are given at the end of Test land Test 11 respectively. In Test III 
answers are given below each question. 


Test l 

Tick-mark the correct answer, 

1. In which Indian State 
President’s Rule has been pro¬ 
mulgated recently: 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 

(b) Karnataka 

(c) Madhya Pradesh 

(d) Maharashtra 

2. Which political party 
came to power in the reefent As¬ 
sembly elections held in Tnpura: 

(a) C P.I. 

(b) Indian National Con¬ 
gress 

(c) Janata Party 
{d) CPRM) 

3. One out of ev'ery two 
people in (he world living in a 
democratic country is. 

(a) an Indian 

(b) a Chinese 

(c) an American 

(d) a British 

4. The next World Cup 
Hockey tournament is scheduled 
to beheld in March 1978 in: 

(a) Argentina 

(<h) Brazil 

(c) Mexico 

5. The world’s largest 
cinema (Radio City Music Hall) 
is in: 

(a) Moscow 

(b) London 

. (c) New York 


6. Who has won the Rovers 
Cup Football Tournament held 
in December 1977: 

(a) Tata Sports Club, Bom¬ 
bay 

(b) J.C T. Mills, Phagwara 

(c) Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 

(d) Bast Bengal Club, Cal¬ 
cutta 

7. Who has won the 
Durand Cup Tournament held 
m December 1977: 

(a) J.C T. Mills, Phagwara 

(b) Mohun Bagan, Cal¬ 
cutta 

(c) Tata Sports Club, Bom¬ 
bay 

8. The author of the book 
“Reminiscences of Nehru Age” 
is written by: 

(a) Ved Mehta 

(b) Kuldip Nayar 

(c) Pran Chopra 

(d) MO Mathai 

9. The name of the ill- 
fated Boeing Jet plane which 
crash-landed in the sea off 
Bombay airport with 223 pas¬ 
sengers on January 1 was* 

(a) “Emperor Akbar" 

(b) “Emperor Cltandra- 
gupta” 

(c) “Emperor Ashoka” 

10. The Guinese Book of 
Records shows: 

(a) all long-playing records 
manufactured in t h e 
world 


(b) all political records of 
the USA. 

(c) all types of records in 
the world 

11 To sec time on a clock, 
you require: 

(a) one minute-hand only 

(h) one hour-hand only 

* (c) both minute-hand and 
hour-hand 

12. The U.N. Conference 
on Desertification was held in: 

(a) Kampala 

( b ) Nairobi 

(c) Lagos 

13. The 42-nation Nucleai 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation Confe¬ 
rence was held in October 1977 
in: 

(a) Geneva 

(b) Pans 

(c) Washington 

14. The ChoJa Dynasty 
was an ancient Tamil Kingdom 
on the lowest coast of India 
along the bank of the river: 

(a) Krishna 

(b) Godavari 

(c) Cauvery 

IS The annual session of 
the Indian National Congress 
held m 1907 at Surat is known 
for: 

(a) resolution for complete 
independence 

(b) a split between the 
moderates and the ex¬ 
tremists* 
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(c) admission of extremists 
to the Congress 

16. Bahmam Kingdom in 
the Deccan founded in 1347 was 
a: 

(a) Hindu Kingdom 

(b) Muslim Kingdom 

17. The great Hindu Law 
giver was: 



(a) Kapil 




(b) Kautilya 



(c) Manu 




Answers 

1. 

(b) 

2. 

(d) 

3. 

(a) 

4. 

(«) 

5. 

(c) 

6. 

(0 

7. 

(b) 

8. 

id) 

9. 

(r) 

10. 

(0 

11. 

(c) 

12. 

(b) 

13. 

(<) 

14 

(c) 

15. 

ib) 

16. 

C b) 

17. 

(c) 




Test II 

Write your answers m the 
space provided. 

1. Mr - is the Chief 

Minister of Tripura. 

2 . -is the only woman 

to have received the Jnanpith 
Award so far. 

3. President Jimmy Carter 

is the-U S. Head of State to 

visit India. 

4 -has been appointed 

Governor General of Australia 

5 Mr-has been ap¬ 

pointed Chief Minister of Naga- 
and. 

6 Mr-. former judge 

of the Supreme Court, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Law 
Commission. 

7. The President of the 

International Olympic Com¬ 
mittee is-. 

8 . Columbus discovered 

—in-. 

9. Clive laid the founda¬ 

tion of the British bmpire by 
wmniag the battle of-in 

10. At-Napoleon was 

finally defeated by- 
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11. -was the only nota¬ 

ble woman who participated in 
the First War of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence (so-called Sepoy 
Mutiny) which broke out in-. 

Answers 

1 Nnpen Chakravorty 

2. Mrs Ashapurna Devi 

3 third ever 

4 Sir Zelman Cowen 

5 Vizol 

6. H.R. Khanna 

7 Lord Killanm 

8 America; 1492 

9 Plassey; 1757. 

10 Waterloo, Duke of Wel- 
hngton. 

11. Rani Lakshmi Bai, 
1857. 

Test III 

Q. Which of the following 
countries were visited by Mr 
Jimmy Carter, President of the 
U.S A., during his recent world 
tour ? 

Czechoslovakia; Poland; 

Belgium; France; Iran; Is¬ 
rael; Egypt; Saudi Arabia; 

India, Bangladesh; Japan. 

A n s . Poland; Belgium, 
France; Egypt; Iran; Saudi 
Arabia; India. 

^ tj. What are the seven solid 
gains due to President Carter's 
recent visit to India as enlisted 
bv Mr N 4 Palkluvala, India’s 
envov to the U.S A 

Ans. These are (1) the 
LANDSET satellite, (2) techni¬ 
cal assistance for the eastern 
water basin system; (3) an okay 
for the supply for the Tarapur 
Atomic Power Station; (4) an 
agreement to supply heavy 
water; (5) co-operation with 
India m nuclear facilities; (6) 
facilities for development pro¬ 
grammes of India that could be 
done in the UK or with US 
technology and (7) an agree¬ 
ment to allow Indian students 
move freely and see that they 
return to India after their edu¬ 
cation. 

Q. What is INS AT 7 What 
is its use ? When is it likely to 


be teady 7 

Ans. it is the name of the 
multipurpose Indian National 
Satellite for use m telecom¬ 
munications, television and 
meteorology It is likely to be 
ready by 1981. 

Q. What is the name of the 
newly created specialized agency 
of the U N.O. ? What is its 
purpose ? Where is its head¬ 
quarters ? 

Ans. llie name of the new 
specialized agency of the U.N.O. 
is International Fund for Agri¬ 
cultural Development (IFAD). 
It came into existence on De¬ 
cember 2, 1977 Its purpose is 
to help developing countries 
grow more food. 

Its provisional headquarters 
is m Rome 

Q. In which manner some 
curbs are to be imposed to remove 
disparities in the level oj living 
according to Janata Govern¬ 
ment's economic policy. 

Ans. (1) By imposition of 
physical limits, where feasible, 
both m existing possessions and 
future acquisitions; ( 2 ) through 
differential taxation on in¬ 
comes and wealth and other 
appropriate measuies to reduce 
inequalities; and (3) by regulat¬ 
ing or demarcating the tech¬ 
niques or the mode and scale of 
economic operations, particu¬ 
larly in the sphere of industrial 
production The productive 
processes are to be decen¬ 
tralised. 

Q. What is the main thrust 
of the new Industrial Policy of 
the Janata Government 7 

Ans. The main thrust of 
the Industrial Policy w 1 11 be 
towards effective promotion of 
cottage and small industries dis¬ 
persed in the rural areas and 
small towns. 

Q. Which battle laid the 
foundation of Mughal rule in 
India 7 

Ans. First Battle of Pani- 
pat (1526). 
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0* W h at is a National 
Highway ? What targets have 
been achieved so far in this re¬ 
gard ? 

Ads. During the early 
stages of planned development 
the country did not h a v e a 
single trunk road which al¬ 
lowed through uninterrupted 
traffic Even the cities of Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi 
were without such roads A 
large number of missing links 
and missing bridges remained as 
plague spots. Many missing 
links and bridges were con¬ 
structed and the country now 
has dependable through trunk 
road system called the National 
Highways connecting the main 
cities At present we have o\er 
30 thousand kilometres of such 
highways, out of a total length 
of nearly a million kilometres of 
all types of roads. 

Q. What is Diought Prone 
Areas Programme ? 

Ans. The programme ini¬ 
tially aimed a< mitigating the 
severity of scarcity conditions 
by executing rural works for 
generating employment Now 
the main thi'ist is to restore 
proper ecological balance in 
these aieas ny changing crop¬ 
ping pattern, pasture develop¬ 
ment, pionu management of 
irrigation lcsou'ces, li,.‘stock 
developmcn* u»M development 
of small >nd n\ rpinal humcr- 
and agricultural laborers 

Q. What is the P>Uh k L< n- 
saousness Mow ‘iii nt {PC V \ ' 

Ans. In the Republic of 
South Africa, young dI ick intel¬ 
lectuals have plunged mto the 
tight against rac^ni under BCM 
So far the African Nation.il 
Congress (ANC) was the only 
organisation leading the blacks 
and the coloured there. BCM 
is getting wider acceptance as 
the ANC has to opeiate from 
extie and most of the leaders of 
BCM are young, in their teens 
or early twenties. 

Q. What do you know 
about the Time Capsule dug out 


recently ? What does it con¬ 
tain ? 

Ans. The much controver¬ 
sial 36-inch long cylindrical 
white stainless steel Time 
Capsule, purported to contain 
the country’s history after inde¬ 
pendence was dug out from a 
32-ft deep pit before a gathering 
of members of Parliament and 
others near Red I ort in Delhi 
on December 12, 1977. 

'I he Tinu Capsule had been 
embedded by the former Prime 
Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi on 
Augua 15, 1973 containing a 
record of historical events for 
the benefit of posterity which 
was ci ibused by the then oppo¬ 
sition in and outside the Parlia¬ 
ment .is having distorted ver¬ 
sion oflustoucal facts 

An inscription in English on 
the capsule leads “This time 
capsule was embedded at Red 
Fort bv Prime Minister Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi on fifteen August, 
nineteen seventy three, to mark 
the completion of twentyfive 
vears of India’s independence.” 

The capsule is to be opened 
by senior scientists of the Na¬ 
tional Physical Laboratory and 
its contents disclosed in Parlia¬ 
ment <in i, made public thereafter 

Q. Who is the author of 
the hook “Surviving Doomsday” ? 
H hat gn/it pn da turns are made 

in it bv the author ? 

• 

Ans. The book “Surviving 
Doomsday” is written by the 
British physicist Bruce Sibley 
According to Ins predictions, 
survivors of World War III 
might f >ce a new ice age, trig 
gered ojf by (thousands of) El- 
bombs 

The war could start one 
dawn and be all over by early 
afternoon Then all w'ould be 
quiet—the silence of devasta¬ 
tion, writes the author 

In the northern hemisphere 
there would be no Government 
and no medical facilities Sur¬ 


vivors would emerge into* 
world in which rood and 
water were like gold, where they 
would have to arm themselves 
against packs of marauding 
dogs. 

Mr Sibley said he spent 16 
years researching the work and 
much of the material came from 
US Congressional inquiries and 
reports. He calculates a mas¬ 
sive conflict woukl change the 
upper atmosphere ozone layer 
and radically reduce the earth’s 
surface temperature. 

“Many experts believe simi¬ 
lar fluctuations m the distant 
past were responsible for the 
start of the ice ages”, Mr Sibley 
writes 

Q. Who is Dr Richard St. 
Barbe Baker 7 Name the two 
books written by him. 

Ans. Dr Richard St. Barbe 
Baker is among the world’s re- 
now'ned foresters devoted to 
persuading mankind to plant 
and preserve trees to fight the 
onslaught of the desert. 

“Green Story” is the first 
book written by him The dis¬ 
tinguished conservationist and 
humanist who was in India 
recently for the 24th World 
Vegetarian Congress, began his 
crusade to reclaim the desert 
nearly 50 years ago as a forester 
in Last Africa As the founder 
of the International Men of the 
Trees Society, his influence has 
spread widely. 

“Desert Conquest” is the 
title of another book written by 
him It is the key to man’s 
survival, Dr Baker believes. 
Two million square miles of the 
reclaimed Sahara could provide 
enough food tor the entire pre¬ 
sent population of the world, he 
claims and pi ovules detailed 
statistics in his book to prove 
his point 
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Objective-Type Tests 

SCIENCE 


1. An Important alloy com* 
posed of aluminium, copper and 
magnesium is: 

(a) bronze 

(b) duralumin 

(c) magnalium 

(d) monel 

2. Iron may be extracted 
from the ore: 

(a) cinnabar 

(b) cryolite 

(c) galena 

(d) magnetite 

3. Zinc la not present in the 
alloy I 

(a) brass 

(b) bronze 

(c) solder 

(d) German silver 

4. The atomic bomb is a 

(a) fission bomb 

(b) fusion bomb 

(c) thermonuclear bomb 

(d) high-explosive bomb of 
unlimited size 

3. A light-sensitive com¬ 
pound used in photography is* 

(a) silver chloride 

(b) silver sulphide 

(<*) silver bromide 

(d) silver oxide 

6. The basic fuel for the 
thermo-nuclear reactions 
going on within the sun is. 

(a) hydrogen 

(b) helium 

(c) cat bon 

(d) oxygen 

7. A photographer, using a 
focussing camera, has just taken 
a picture of a dutant object 
To take a picture of a near 
object, he should * 

(a) move the lens toward 
♦he film 

(b) move the lens away 
from the film 


(c) leave the lens where" it 
is 

8 . Heat travels from one 
object to another when the 
objects have different: 

(a) thermal energies 

(b) specific heats 

(c) temperatures 

(d) heat capacities 

9. It is difficult to write 
legibly with a fountain pen on 
newspaper because of 

(a) inertia 

( b) capillary action 

(c) surface tension 
id) cohesion 

10 The magnetic effect of 
an eiectnc current was first ob¬ 
served by: 

(a) Henry 

( b ) Faraday 
(<) Oersted 
{d) Volta 

11 The bacteria do not 
originate by spontaneous gene¬ 
ration was proved by 

(a) Redi 

( b) Pasteur 

(c) Hooke 

(d) Schleiden 

12. The normal chromo¬ 
some number in humans is 

(a) 23 

(b) 43 

(c) 46 
id) 48 

13 The rules to prove that 
a specific germ causes a specific 
disease were suggested by* 

(a) Pasteur 

(b) Redi 

(c) Leeuwenhoek 

(d) Koch 

14. Legumes, such as 
clover, restore to the soil com¬ 
pounds of 1 

(a) nitrogen 

(b) phosphorus 


(c) potassium 

(d) sulphur 

15 The tapeworm lies in 
the intestines of man as 

(a) a saprophyte 

(b) a symbiont 

(c ) a parasite 

(d) .in independent organ¬ 
ism 

16 Oxygenated blood 
enters the heart m the 

(a) right atrium 

(b) left atrium 

(c) right ventricle 

(d) left ventricle 

17 Glands that lack ducts 
are said to be 

(a) exocrine 

(b) endortrine 

(t) parietal glands 

(d) heterocrine glands 

18 I he vitamin associated 
with rickets is 

(u) vitamin A 

(b) vitamin D 

(c) ascorbic acid 

( d ) thiamine 

19 An enzyme that digests 
milk is: 

(a) ptyjlin 

(b) gastric juice 

(e) renmn 
(d) sucrase 

20 The gas in the blood 
that exerts chemical control 
over the rate of breathing is. 

(a) oxygen 

(b) nitrogen 

(c) carbon dioxide 

(d) hydrogen 

21. A minute of latitude is 
sometimes called 

(a) 1 mile 

(b) 1 second 

(c) 1 kilometer 
(a) 1 nautical mile 
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22. Molten rock below the 
surface of the earth is called: 

(a) lava 

(b ) a batholith 

(c) a laccolith 
id) magma 

23. Travelling at the speed 
of light, the moon is less than 

(. 1 ) five seconds away 

(b) two seconds away 
ic) five minutes away 

(d) one minute away 

24. At talce-off, what part 
of the weight of a rocket vehicle 
is taken up by fuel and oxidiser 

(a) 50% 
ib) 75% 

(?) 100 % 

(d) 10% 

25. The largest amount of 
energy the earth receives from 
the sun is m the form of 

(n) X-rays 

( b ) gamma ray 

( c ) visible light 

(d) infra red and heat 
energy 

Decreases (D), Increases (I), 
Remains the same (RS) 

26. As the density of a 
liquid increases, the height at 
which it stands in a barometer 
tube: 

(a) decreases 
ib) increases 

(c) remains the same 

27. As the speed of the air 
flowing over an airplane wing 
increases the pressure above the 
wing: 

(a) decreases 
ib) increases 
(c) remains the same 

28. As the diameter of a 
barometer tube increases, the 
level of mercury in the tube 

(a) increases 
ib) decreases 
(c) remains the same 

29. As the density of a 
liquid increases, the height at 
which it stands m a barometer: 

(a) increases 
ib) decreases 
(c) remains the same 


30. As a ship takes on 
cargo, the buoyant force of the 
water upon it: 

(a) decreases 

(b) increases 

(c) remains the same 

Explain 

31. How do the eyes ac¬ 
complish convergence 7 

32 Why does the urine 
normally lack many proteins 
and carbohydrates? 

33. Explain why running 
up a flight of stairs may make 
you sweat ? 

34. What effect does each 
of the following have on the 
heart (a) alcohol (b) nicotine (c) 
atropine ? 

35 When a person is bitten 
by a dog and treated, the phy¬ 
sician administers a preventive 
for rabies. Why is this con¬ 
sidered necessary and what is 
done with the dog ? 

Modified True-False Questions 

Directions: In some of the 
following statements the term in 
italics makes the statement in¬ 
correct. For each incorrect 
statement, write the term that 
must be substituted for the itali¬ 
cized term For each correct 
statement, write the word true 

36 (a) The ratio of Carbon 
14 to lead is used to determine 
the age of .1 mineral in a rock 

(b) The area of the brain 
that became dominant in the 
evolution of the mammals was 
the cerebellum 

(c) A young girl, 8 feet 2 
inches tall, is still growing This 
condition is probably due to an 
abnormality of the thyroid 
gland. 

(d) T h e digestive enzyme 
pepsin is secreted by glands in 
the small intestine. 

(e) An antibiotic used m the 
treatment of syphilis is penicillin. 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) The first radio'waves 
were produced in the laboratory 


by- 

(b) Diodes contain two eto* 

ments, the-and the-. 

(c) Diodes are used mainly 
as-——. 

(d) A subatomic particle 

that cannot be accelerated m a 
cyclotron is the-. 

(e) A metal that provides a 
good shield against radioactivity 

Test your knowledge 

38 Prospectois use_J_ in 
searching for uranium ore These 
devices are influenced by _2_ 
which make necessary a back¬ 
ground count. 

There are two isotopes in 
uranium ore 1 and_£ There 
is less than 5 per cent of the 
more active isotope _ 6 . In a 

reactor, the uranium fissions, 
releasing J , which cause addi¬ 
tional fission and so set up a 8 
To control this reaction 9 are 
used, which_l£_neutrons. Since 
the uranium atom cannot readily 
capture fast neutrons, graphite 
or JJLare used as J_ 2 _ to show 
down the neutrons 

Scientific Abbreviations 

and Vocabulary 

39 (1) EDTA 

(2) SHM 

(3) IMA 

(4) Choroid 

(5) glaucoma 

(6) Extrinsic muscles of 
the eye 


Answers 


1 . 

(b) 

2 

id) 

3. 

ic) 

.4 

ia) 

5. 

(c) 

6 

ia) 

7. 

ib) 

8 

ic) 

9 

ib) 

10 

(<■) 

11 

ib) 

12 

(r) 

13 

id) 

14 

ia) 

15 

ic) 

16 

ib) 

17. 

ib) 

18 

ib) 

19. 

ic) 

20 

ic) 

21. 

id) 

22. 

id) 

23. 

ib) 

24 

ib) 

25. 

id) 

26. 

ia) 

27. 

ia) 

28 

ic) 

29. 

ib) 

30. 

ib) 
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Q. J due (he nationali¬ 
ties of and the reasons wlij the 
following persons arc famous: 

(/) Michael.-nge'o, (iOi. hris- 
topher Columbjs, (m) Robes¬ 
pierre, (n) Adam Smith, (v) 
William Cavton 

A ns. Jr) Mtcheelangclo: 
Italian He was unowned 
artist, punter. s<ulptoi, archi¬ 
tect and poet— n all-iound 
genius 

(n) ( Kristopher Columbus: 
Italian lie w. s 1 f -mot's navi¬ 
gator who disLO'end \mciica 
in 1402 

(in) Kohespieire Lrcnvh. 
He was hadci <>l d e fa obian 
partv v,ho took .a no p.iH in 
the lunch Revolution in 17X9 

(n) Adam Smith, llntish 
He is known is the I'd her of the 
science of pohiK'l economv 
HcisauHioi ofllu fimeiis hook 
H (alth of A'i/i 

(v) WilliamCaxton: British 
He is known as inunlor of 
printing press 

Q. 2. Fill in the gaps:-- 

(i) The first President of 
the United States w..s- 

(//)'! he Russian Revolu¬ 
tion ocuined iii the\ear-. 

(til) 1 he Headquaitersofthe 
UN is in the ciu ot- 

(iv) The first Piestdcnt ofthe 
Indian Republic was- 


(v) The Magna Carta was 
signed in the >ear-. 

Ans. (t) George Washing¬ 
ton, (//) 1917, (m) New York, 

(iv) Dr Rajendr.i Prasad, (v) 

121 ^ AO 

Q. 3. Mention the coun¬ 
tries which are the permanent 
members of the U.N. Security 
Council. 

Ans. USA, USSR. 
U K , Fr.ii ce and China 

Q. 4 .(a) Who are the authors 
of the following characters?— 

(z)Shv lock, (n)Ohver Twist, 

(iii) Long Tohn Silver, (iv) Tess; 

(v) S.mcho Pat.M. (vi) Anna 
Karcmn.i, (vn) Dr Zhivago, 

( v///) J eev es, (/ \) H e rcule Po i ro t, 

(\ ) James Bond 

Ans. (/) Shakespeare, (//) 
Charles Dickens, (zn) R L Ste¬ 
venson, (/v) Thomas Hardy , (v) 
Cervantes Saavedra, (vz) Leo 
Tolstoy, (v/») Boris Pasternak, 
(rm) PG Wodehouse, (/.v) 
Agatha Christie.Fx) Ian Fleming 

(b) In which States or 
Union Territoiies of India are 
the following places located?— 

(/) Kandla, (//) Slullong; (m) 
Nang. 1, (iv) Sindri, ( v) Visha- 
khapatnam, (vi) Port Blair, (vn) 
Mahabahpuram. (vui) Paradip; 
(/\) Durgapur, (x) Khajuraho 

Ans. (i) Gujarat, (it) Aru- 
nachal Pradesh; (w) Punjab; 

(iv) Biliar; (v) Andhra Pradesh; 
(u) Andaman and Nicobar Is¬ 
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lands, (vn) Tamil Nadu; ( vlti ) 
Orissa, (ix) West Bengal; (x) 
Madhya Pradesh 

Q. 5. Mention the field of 
activity in which the following 
persons had/have earned their 
reputation:— 

(/) Ronald Amundsen; (ft) 
AnnieBesant, (in) Romain 
Rolland, (iv) Charles Chaplin; 

(v) Albert Einstein, (vi) Jim 
Corbett, (vu) Uday Shankar; 
(viii) Weasily Leontief, (ix) Le 
Due Tho, (a) Vijay Amrithraj. 

Ans. (/) Exploration (He 
discovered the South Pole in 
1912) (//> Theosophy (She was 

President of the Thcosophical 
Society of India) (///) Literature 
(He is the author cl Jean Chris- 
tophe) (iv) Film-acting (He 
was a great comedian) (v) 
Science (He is known for Theory 
of Relativity) (vi) Hunting (He 
has writlen his hunting adven¬ 
tures in the book Man-Eaten 
of Kumaon) (vn) Danung (He 
was Indian dancer of inter¬ 
national fame) (vui) Econo¬ 
mics (He was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Economics in 1973). 
(ix) Politics (He was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Peace in 
1973 for his contribution to 
restoring peace in the war-torn 
Vietnam) (x) Sports (He is 
India’s top-ranking tennis 
player) 

Q. 6. How is the Vice- 
Presidcfft of India elected ? 

The Competition Master 


A os. Election of Vice-Presi¬ 
dent: The Vice-President of 
India is elected by an electoral 
college consisting of elected 
members of both Houses of 
Parliament (Lok S a b ha and 
Rajya Sabha) by secret ballot in 
accordance with the system of 
proportional representation by 
means of a single transferable 
vote. In other words, the Vice- 
President is elected by elected 
M.Ps. only and M.L.As. have 
no hand m his election. 

Q. 7. What are the func¬ 
tions of the Vice-President of 
India ? 

A ns. Functions of the Vice- 
President : The Vice-President 
of India acts as ex-officio Chair¬ 
man of the Rajya Sabha (Coun¬ 
cil of States). In the event of 
the occurrence of any vacancy 
in the office of the President by 
reasons of his death, resignation 
or removal, or otherwise, the 
Vice-President acts as President 
until the date on which a new 
President is elected and assumes 
office. When the President is 
unable to discharge his func¬ 
tions owing to absence, illness 
or any other cause, the Vice- 
President discharges his func¬ 
tions until the date on which 
the President resumes his 
duties. 

Q. 8. What is meant by 
“President’s Rule” in India ? 

Ans. President’s Rule: The 
President's rule means assump¬ 
tion of all legislative and execu¬ 
tive powers of a State by the 
President of India. Under Arti¬ 
cle 356 of the Constitution of 
India, the President can take 
over the administration of a 
State In case its constitutional 
machinery breaks down. The 
President does so either on 
receipt of a report from the 
Governor or when he is other¬ 
wise satisfied that a situation 
has arisen in which the Govern¬ 
ment of the State cannot be car¬ 
ried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. 


Q. 9. Mention the Judicial 
Powers of the President of India. 

Ans. Judicial Powers of the 
President: The President has 
the judicial powers to grant par¬ 
dons, reprieves, respites or re¬ 
missions of punishment or to 
suspend, remit or commute the 
sentence of any person in cer¬ 
tain cases. 

Q. 10. What is the ad¬ 
visory functions of the Supreme 
Court ? 

Ans. Advisory Functions of 
the Supreme Court: The Sup¬ 
reme Court has certain advisory 
functions as well. The Presi¬ 
dent can refer to it any question 
of law or fact of public opinion 
or importance. Under this juris¬ 
diction, even those disputes 
which involve interpretation of 
treaties, agreements over which 
the Court has no original juris¬ 
diction, can be referred to 
it by the President for opinion 

Q. 11. What constitutes 
the natural boundary between: 

(i) India and China; (u) Bri¬ 
tain and France, ( m) France and 
Spam. 

Ans. (t) The Himalayas, 
00 The English Channel, (hi) 
The Pyrenees Mountains. 

Q. 12. What type of cli¬ 
mate produces: (i) hot, wet 
forests, and (») grasslands ? 

Ans. (i) The Equatorial 
type climate, in which the tem¬ 
perature remains high all the 
year round but does not vary 
very much, produces hot, wet 
forests. 

00 The Tropical type cli¬ 
mate produces grasslands which 
are found on either side of the 
equatorial belt where the rain¬ 
fall usually occurs soon after the 
sun has been shining vertically 
while the dry season occurs in 
colder part of the year. 

Q. 13. What is the diffe¬ 
rence between (i) a comet and a 
meteor; and (u) a hurricane and a 
typhoon ? 
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Ans. (0 Comets and Me¬ 
teors: Comets are luminous 
celestial bodies moving round 
the sun whereas meteors are 
small pieces of solid matter 
which appear in the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere as “shooting stars” 
from outer space and become 
visible through incandescence 
caused by the resistance of the 
air to its passage. 

00 Hurricanes and Typhoons: 
Strong winds or violent storms 
whirling round the centre or 
‘eye’ of the storm with a counter¬ 
clockwise motion m the northern 
hemisphere and clock-wise in 
the southern are known as 
Hurricanes in the West Indies, 
and Typhoons in the China 
Seas. 

These violent storms are 
caused by diirerence m tempera¬ 
ture and may follow along the 
line where cold and warm cur¬ 
rents meet. The hurricanes 
moving off the coast of the 
United Slates occur where the 
Gulf Stream and flu Cold Wall 
meet. The typhoons of the 
Pacific occur along the course of 
Japan Current (Kuro-Siwo). 

Q. 14. What i9 the esti¬ 
mated temperature of the earth’s 
core ? 

Ans. The estimated tem¬ 
perature of the earth’s core is in 
the neighbourhood of 3000°C 
at the boundary of the core and 
near 4000°C’ at the Centre of 
the earth 

Q. 15. What is Neap tide? 
How is it caused ? 

Ans. Neap Tide: When 
the tides are at the lowest height, 
these are called Neap Tides. 
This phenomenon occurs mid¬ 
way between the new and full 
moon when the sun and the 
moon are light uugles as to 
their direction from the earth. 

Q. 16. What is a Nautical 
mile t 

A*w. Nautical mile: It is a 
unit of distance used in oaviga- 
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tlon—onc minute of longitude (if) Karnataka; (v) Kerala, 
measured alone the equator. n „ „ „„ 

A nautical mile is .ipproxi- <£, }* Meatio ° *"V ?>* 
mately equal to 6,080 feet Zrldto^y ^ anilaih "* ** 


(Assam); (3) Koyali (Gujarat), 

(4) Cochin (Kerala); (5)'Trom- 
bay (Maharashtra); (6) Visakha- 
patnam (Andhra Pradesh). 


Q. 17. In which State/ 
States in India are the follow¬ 
ing found ? 

(i) diamond, («) zinc ore; 
(hi) lignite, (iv) gold; and (v) 
monazite. 

Ans. (i) Madhya Pradesh; 
(ii) Rajasthan, (mi) Tamil Nadu; 


Ans. Petroleum (crude); 
coal; hydro-electric; nuclear; 
solar; geothermal 

Q. 19. Mention the loca¬ 
tion of at least six oil refineries 
in India. 

Ans. Oil Refineries: (1) 
Barauni (Bihar); (2) Nunamati 


Q. 20. Point oat the loca¬ 
tion of dry forests in India. 

Ans. Dry Forests in India 
are found in the Western and 
Eastern Ghats, on the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, and in 
the western and north-eastern 
parts of the plateau. 


Objective-Type Tests—Science (Contd from page 477) 


31. Convergence is accom¬ 
plished by the extrinsic muscles 
which draw the eyes inwarj to 
point directly at the object in 
view. 

32 Plasma proteins nor¬ 
mally do not leave the blood due 
to the large size of their mole¬ 
cules which prevents them from 
passing, through the capillary 
walls. Carbohydrates are 
usually reabsorbed, although 
some may be excreted if they are 
present in the blood in excess. 

33. Exercise involves more 
rapid intracellular oxidations 
with a corresponding increase 
in body temperature. Sweating 
is a mechanism designed to lower 
the body temperature by in¬ 
creasing the evaporation of fluid 
from the surface 

34. (a) Alcohol * A nuld 
depressant, it slows heart action 

(b) Nicotine Its early ac¬ 
tion is to stimulate nerves pass¬ 
ing to the heart, but it later 
depresses their action. It also 
causes the coronary arteries to 
contract 

35. Rabies treatment must 
begin at once to be effective. 
The dog is kept (14 days) until 
it can be ascertained whether 
or not it had rabies 


(e) lead 

38. (1) Geiger counters 

(2) Cosmic rays 

(3) U«» 8 

(4) U»» a 

(5) One 

(6) U M * 

(7) neutrons 

(8) chain reaction 

(9) cadmium-c oated or 
boron-coated steel rods 

(10) absorb 

(11) heavy water 

(12) a moderator 


39. (1) Ethylene Diamine 
Tetra acetic Acid 

(2) Simple Haimomc Mo¬ 
tion 

(3) Ideal Mechanical Ad¬ 
vantage 

(4) Middle layer of wall of 
the eye 

(5) Increase in amount of 
fluid m eve with increased pres¬ 
sure. 


6. The muscle attached to 
the outer $urf.*r * M.e eye 
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Probationary/Administratlve Officers* 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

# Nuclear Safeguards Dilemma 

# Disarmament Decade a Failure ? 

9 Referendum on Constitution 

# Should Examinations be Abolished I 


Nuclear Safeguards Dilemma 

Q. The main purpose of 
President Carter’s two-day visit 
to India on January 1 and 2,1978, 
was to persuade this country to 
accept the nuclear safeguards 
laid down by the nuclear Powers 
and to sign the NPT. Should 
India agree to the U.S. terms ? 

Ans. While the nuclear 
powers have decided to impose 
additional restrictions on non¬ 
nuclear nations regarding the 
holding of atomic tests even for 
peaceful purposes, many of the 
“have-nots” in this sphere have 
become quite sensitive to this 
attempt to intensify the discri¬ 
mination exercised against them 
India is among the most impor¬ 
tant countries that have resisted 
the pressure of the Big Powers 
on the nuclear issue Mr 
Morarji Desai is opposed on 
principle to the holding of 
nuclear tests by India, and the 
US expected that he would agree 
to accept the safeguards in order 
to ensure the supply of the vital 
raw material needed from the 
USA. to run the Tarapur 
nuclear power plant in Maha¬ 
rashtra But while reiterating 
his policy of peace, Mr Desai 
declined to oblige President 
Carter who felt disappointed at 
the failure of his mission 
The issue has both plus and 
minus points Should the Gov¬ 
ernment of India accept the US 
terms and make a firm commit- 
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ment never to go nuclear 9 
Both sides of the issue have to 
be examined before a decision 
is taken since the nation's long¬ 
term interests are involved 

Arguments For Acceptance 

1. The new “full-scope 
nuclear safeguards” proposed by 
the USA have to be accepted 
if regular supplies of enriched 
Uranium are to be assured for 
the Tarapur atomic power plant 
Mr Carter stated in Delhi on 
January 2 that another consign¬ 
ment of about 7 6 tonnes of 
nuclear fuel for the plant may 
soon be available to India, but, 
after that, things would become 
difficult in view of the US Con¬ 
gress legislation on the subject 

2. Since no alternative 
arrangements have so far been 
made for the Tarapur plant fuel, 
can India afford to have the 
plant closed down ? The plant 
produces substantial power 
(420 mw) and a closure would 
mean a major economic setback 
to the country’s economy 

3. International inspection 
of India’s ventures in the nuclear 
field will do us no harm because 
we have nothing to hide; in 
fact, as Mr Morarji Desai has 
often announced, India has no 
intention even to hold nuclear 
tests for peaceful purposes 
International inspection is being 
accepted by most other nations 
Basically, it is harmless. If 


India has no intention to misuse 
atomic fuel, or the various pro¬ 
cesses in the nuclear field, for 
manufacturing an atomic bomb, 
experts from other lands might 
as well satisfy themselves about 
this country’s honest intentions. 
Besides, India has already ac¬ 
cepted such inspection for Tara¬ 
pur and Rana Partap Sagar 
nuclear plants Why not for 
others 9 

4. President Carter has 
made it clear that the legisla¬ 
tive measure now before the 
Congress would restrict the US 
Government from exporting 
nuclear fuel and technology to 
other counti les without the ful¬ 
filment of additional safeguards. 
Nor would any previous con¬ 
tract be respected because the 
new law will override any con¬ 
tractual obligation of the U.S. 
Government with India regard¬ 
ing the Tarapur power plant. 
The Government of India's 
plea, which is based on the pre¬ 
vious contract, is, therefore, 
futile now 

5. The major differences 
between India and the U S.A., 
revealed in the joint declaration 
issued on January 3 after Presi¬ 
dent Carter’s Delhi visit, prove 
that the new friendship bet¬ 
ween the two countries which 
may stand India m good stead 
m the economic and political 
spheres may be adversely affect¬ 
ed if New Delhi adopts a rigid 
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stand on the nuclear issue. 
Arguments Against 

1. Theie is no sense in 
mortgaging India’s future deve¬ 
lopment by yielding to U S. 
pressure under cover of the new 
cordiality established by Mr 
Carter Complete control over 
nuclear establishments is dictat¬ 
ed by sovereignty and the princi¬ 
ple of equality of nations India 
should be free to pursue her own 
course. 

2. How can Mr Morarji 
Des.u bind the future genera¬ 
tions on the nuclear issue ,f 
International inspection of 
nuclear plants seems innocuous 
but is most humiliating It 
means surrendenng our options 
India should not surrender to 
blackmail, lor this is what US 
pressure reall> amounts to 

3. It is true that the massive 
investment a heady made to the 
Tarapur plant will largely go 
waste if the plant stops func¬ 
tioning, but honour and self- 
respect matter fai more than a 
few crores of rupees The possi¬ 
bilities of utilising gas from 
Bombay High and Basscin oil 
structures should be cxploted 
rapidly 

4. So long .is the nuclear 
powers go on testing nuclear 
devices, it is unlair foi them to 
ask India to make a firm com¬ 
mitment not to conduct any 
experiment, even though this 
country has only peaceful pur¬ 
poses in view 


Disarmament Decade a 
Failure ? 

Q. The U.N. Disarmament 
Decade, 1970-80, will conclude 
in a few months. Has it achieved 
anything and is the world nearer 
disarmament now ? Give argu¬ 
ments For and Against the view 
that the decade has been a failure. 

Ans. Early in 1970, the 
decade was declaied as the U N. 
Disarmament Decade and plans 
were drawn up to hasten the 


process of disarmament by the 
Big Powers. Now the United 
Nations machinery is busy plan¬ 
ning for a special session of the 
General Assembly on disarma¬ 
ment, which is to be held in May 
and June, 1978. The committee 
set up to make preparations for 
the conference includes all the 
nuclear Powers, apart from 
China. The duty entrusted to 
it is to “examine all relevant 
questions relating to the special 
Assembly session, including its 
agenda” Of course there is no 
magic formula to stop the fran¬ 
tic arms race between the giant 
Powers, on the contrary, both 
the USA and the Soviet Union 
continue the farce of proposing 
separate formulas for disarma¬ 
ment and rejecting each other's 
plan because of the suspicion 
that such proposals are cleverly 
designed to put the othei Power 
at a disadvantage while safe¬ 
guarding one's own armaments 
arsenal Is it right, then, to 
describe the Disarmament De¬ 
cade as a total failure ? 

Arguments For the View (Failure 
of Decade) 

1. Despite all the senes of 
conferences held in Geneva and 
elsewhere during the past few 
years there is no sign yet of any 
disarmament in any country 
The number of traditional and 
sophisticated weapons of des¬ 
truction continues undiminished. 
There has been a shift in empha¬ 
sis from one type of weapons io 
another, but there is no evidence 
of a cut in expenditure on arma¬ 
ments as a whole 

2. The Disarmament De¬ 
cade itself, ironically enough, 
has witnessed the proliferation 
of the most destructive weapons 
so far devised by man. Not 
only have the major nuclear 
powers expanded their arsenals, 
but also even the medium powers 
have either acquired nuclear 
capability or purchased some 
variety of nuclear weapons so 
as to gain military strength 
against their enemies’ threats, real 
or imaginary. 


3. The decade has meant a 
considerable dram of resources 
on the Third World —the very 
regions it was designed to safe¬ 
guard and protect against the 
constant threats of aggression 
resulting from the proliferation 
of weapons by the Big Powers 
and their numerous proteges. 
This has led to political destabi¬ 
lisation and creation of a climate 
of fear leading to more arma¬ 
ments 

4. The •figures of total 
world expenditure on arma¬ 
ments in recent >ears proves the 
point This expenditure is now 
estimated at 300,000,000 dollars 
annually The Woild Health 
Organisation (WHO)’s malaria 
eradication programme, starved 
of funds, costs only half a day’s 
expenditure on world’s military 
purposes About 40 per cent 
of all scientific research and 
development in the world today 
is devoted to military related 
aims The irony of the times is 
that UN resolutions fail to 
stimulate quick and positive 
action All nations accept them 
and just file them as pious reso¬ 
lutions which need not be imple¬ 
mented earnestly 

5. The efi'orts to control 
the arms race have proved futile 
and are now pointless since “the 
genie is already out of the 
bottle ” The terrible “Nuclear 
Club’’ has expanded Man’s 
priorities are topsyturvy the 
world now spends 60 times more 
on equipping each soldier than 
on educating a child Again, 
the tragedy is that the rate of 
growth of military expenditure 
in the developing world (Third 
World) is faster than elsewhere. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It is pointless to ignore 
the steady progress made in im¬ 
posing checks on the growth of 
armaments In 1972, SALT I 
agreement was signed between 
the USA and the Soviet Union 
effectively to put a stop on the 
development of defensive anti- 
ballistufmissile systems. 
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z. me 5 ah 1 accord was 
due to expire in October, 1977, 
but a provisional extension has 
been agreed upon. This in 
itself is to be welcomed because 
if there had been no accord 
at all, the armament race would 
have been worse The new 
difficulty is over the inclusion of 
the latest technology developed 
by both sides 

3. Debates and dialogues, 
even if they do not bring imme¬ 
diate and concrete results, serve 
a useful purpose by reminding 
the world constantly that there 
is danger ahead and that caution 
is called for. Possibly, some 
day the world will see reason; 
to give up all hope of a return 
to sanity and to peaceful pur¬ 
suits would be to surrender to 
despair and pessimism Human 
nature being what it is, con¬ 
flicts will continue and also the 
measures for national defence 
everywhere 

4. The mam aim in deve¬ 
loping weapons, especially 
nuclear weapons, is to ensure 
deterrence, that is, to prevent 
other powers from waging a war 
for fear of the havoc they them¬ 
selves would suffer in letalia- 
tion Nuclear weapons thus 
are a powerful deterrent because 
they threaten, they can be used 
for terrorism or blackmail as 
well as war They have been 
interpreted as a guarantee that 
there will be no war So they 
also serve a purpose—preventing 
war 


Referendum on Constitution 

Q. Spokesmen of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and of the Op¬ 
position parties have reached an 
accord by which changes in the 
basic features of the Constitu¬ 
tion will be made only after a 
referendum. Give arguments 
For and Against adopting the 
device of referendum in India for 
important modifications in the 
Constitution. 

Ans. On New Year eve it 
was reported that an accord had 


been reached between leaders of 
the Janata Party and those of 
the Opposition to the effect that 
the principal features of the 
Constitution which form the 
essential ingredients of the par¬ 
liamentary system of government 
should not be changed without 
a referendum, that is, without a 
reference to the people and their 
explicit approval According 
to the agreement, Article 368 
of the Constitution, which lays 
down the method of amend¬ 
ment, is to be supplemented by 
a proviso making a referendum 
obligatory in all such cases. 
After this provision is incor¬ 
porated in the Constitution of 
India, the basic features of 
the Constitution cannot 
be tampered with without 
the sanction of the people 
Among the features of the Con¬ 
stitutional set-up which will 
require the people's direct ap¬ 
proval are thedemocratic rights 
of the people, fundmental rights 
(except the right to property), 
holding of direct elections to the 
Lok Subha and the State As¬ 
semblies on the basis of adult 
franchise, the principle of res¬ 
ponsible government, the fede¬ 
ral character of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the secular character 
of the State But is the practice 
of referendum a practicable pro¬ 
position m India and vs it 
advisable 7 

Arguments For Referendum 

1. The experience of the 
Emergency has shown that by 
exploiting a massive majority 
in Parliament the ruling party 
can treat the Constitution as a 
plaything of politics and mould 
it to suit the convenience of the 
top leaders A referendum will 
prov ide a check on the misuse of 
power by Parliament 

2. The ultimate sovereignty 
resides with the people and it is 
but proper that the people 
should have the final voice if the 
basic law of the land is to be 
changed and a new political 
system introduced. At present. 


MPs once elected can fiulcWffl 
as they please for five yeta f 
without any check on their 
activities—until the next elec* 
tion The possibility of a power- 
obsessed leader dominating the 
Parliament generally, and 
t h e majority party in parti¬ 
cular, so as to force his or her 
own will, cannot be ruled out. 
Mrs Gandhi got the Constitu¬ 
tion amended several times in 
order to stay in office and have 
hcisclf safely entrenched. Such 
misuse of power can be prevent¬ 
ed to some extent by making 
reference of vital measures to the 
people compulsoiy 

3. A rcfeiendum is likely 
to act as a check on hasty legis¬ 
lation on basic issues, such 
devices take time to operate and 
often induce second thoughts. 
A referendum is expected to act 
.is a good safeguard against 
tampering with the Constitu¬ 
tion to achieve selfish ends 

4. Occasional referendums 
on important issues help in 
educating the electorate, and 
such education is extremely im¬ 
portant in a country like India 
where the vast majority of 
the people arc illiterate 

5. The argument that since 
70 pei cent of the people are 
illiterate they are unable to 
exercise sound judgement was 
exploded in the general election 
held in March, 1977, when the 
people threw out the Congress 
Party and rejected such a dyna¬ 
mic leader as Mrs Gandhi be¬ 
cause she and her colleagues had 
misused power 

6. Referendums put more 
vigour into political life and 
may lessen the evils of the party 
system 

Arguments Against Referendum 

1. A referendum is practi¬ 
cable only in very small States 
such as Switzerland It has not 
been successful elsewhere be¬ 
cause of the massive problems 
involved India is a giant coun¬ 
try, a sub-continent, and the 
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electorate numbering over 32 
crores is too large for direct 
consultations on important 
issues. 

2. About 70 per cent of the 
people are illiterate, which 
means that they can be misled 
by political heroes and heroines 
commanding personal charm 
and prestige. So a referen¬ 
dum would be almost useless in 
India. People would be swayed 
by oiatory. 

3. It is pointless to argue 
that a referendum will lessen the 
evils of the party system because 
even in a referendum politic.il 
parties will be active and will be 
free to conduct campaigns in 
favour or against a proposal 

4. The practice of referen¬ 
dum will atl'cct the prestige of 
Parliament It would imply 
lack of confidence in the peo¬ 
ple’s representatives who are 
certainly moie qualified to judge 
things on meut than village 
laboureis or rickshaw puller 
who also have the right of fran¬ 
chise and the right to vote in 
case of referendum 

5. Political education of the 
electorate is ccitamly important 
but a referendum is a very costly 
device Cheaper methods of 
education can be devised to 
achieve the aim Besides the 
hectic campaigns which wall be 
common in a icfeiendum will 
revive the ugly features of elec¬ 
toral battles Every referen¬ 
dum will cost crores of rupees 

Should Examinations be 
Abolished ? 

Q. Mr Shriman Narayan, 
the well-known Gandhian econo¬ 
mist and educationalist, stated at 
a conference in Delhi on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1977, that the examina¬ 
tion system should be abolished 
in the country. Give arguments 
For and Against the existing sys¬ 
tem of examinations. 

A n s. Educationists and 
others have often suggested that 
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the examination system as pre¬ 
vailing at present should be 
quickly abolished and replaced 
by a more rational system that 
would be free from the serious 
defects with which the old sys¬ 
tem suffers Examinations, it is 
said, have a crippling effect on 
the mental and physical health 
of students and ruin their intel¬ 
lectual capacity as well as their 
morals and character The 
resort to unfair practices, in¬ 
cluding downright cheating, 
weaken discipline and encourage 
dishonesty since cheating in 
examinations generally goes un¬ 
detected and ensures success to 
the candidates even if they 
are third rate and unfit to get a 
degree on merit. The system 
of examinations has, however, 
continued despite the frequent 
criticism against it Various 
alternatives have been suggested, 
but in essence the system per¬ 
sists Should examinations be 
abolished ? It is a major ques¬ 
tion to winch there is no simple 
and straight answer in view of 
the complex nature of the edu¬ 
cation problem 

Arguments For Abolishing Exams. 

1. Examinations m their 
existing f o r m are undeniably 
a strain on students without pro¬ 
viding a reliable means of test¬ 
ing their ability and competence 
to handle various types of res¬ 
ponsibilities in life They are a 
rough, imprecise method, it is a 
question of hit or miss, just a 
chance A more reliable 
method should be devised lo 
test the candidate’s ability. 

2. Examinations h a v e a 
crippling effect on the physical, 
mental and moral capacities of 
students and also lower acade¬ 
mic standards, weaken discip¬ 
line through the widespread use 
of unfair practices for securing 
diplomas and degrees 

3. Major anomalies are 
caused through the loss of a few 
marks in an examination or a 
part of it The award of marks 
suffers from a subjective assess¬ 


ment; it all depends upon the 
mood and temperament of exa¬ 
miners The upward revision 
of marks after a re-evaluation of 
scripts is proof that, generally, 
examiners mark answer papers 
carelessly and thus rum the 
caieers of many examinees. 

4. Examinations at present 
test only one kind of skill— 
memorising. Good expression 
m English and a good memory 
may ensure a first division, 
while the lack of expression or 
an unclean handwriting leads to 
lailure even though the candi¬ 
date may have a mastery of the 
subject 

5. Examinations are no 
test of originality of thought, 
imagination and real sudability 
of candidates for degrees As 
long examinations remam, most 
employers will judge a candi¬ 
date’s suitability and eligibility 
foi jobs by the degree he has 
managed to get even if it is by 
cheating and lesort to unfair 
pract ices 

6. Subservience to the exa¬ 
mination swem kills initiative 
in both teachers and students 
and also deaden the general 
atmosphere in schools and col¬ 
leges A survey showed that 
examinations put a premium on 
cramming, not on the develop¬ 
ment of leal intelligence 

Arguments Foi Examinations 

1. Very often educationists 
condemn examinations, but no 
effective alternative has been 
found, with the result that the 
old pattern continues It also 
shows that basically the system 
is workable 

2. It is true that education 
should concentrate on produc¬ 
tive and socially useful work, 
and promotions and award of 
degrees should depend upon 
ability and hard work. But 
where are the hard workers and 
able teachers or students 9 Un¬ 
der an ideal system of education 
the teachers teach sincerely and 
earnestly, and students learn as 
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West Asian Crisis—India’s Dilemma on Human Rights—Shift in 
China-U.S Relations 


West Asian Crisis 

Q. President Sadat of 
Egypt took a historic initiative in 
visiting Israel against the oppo¬ 
sition of millions of Arabs, in a 
bid to resolve the Middle East 
crisis. He risked his life and 
reputation on this mission. But 
the move has failed. What are 
the reasons for the failure of 
this mission ? 

Ans. Hopes were aroused 
.ill over the world about a satis¬ 
factory solution of the Arab- 
rsraeli conflict when the Presi¬ 
dent of Egypt, encouraged by 
the USA, decided to visit Israel 
m an attempt to reach a bilateral 
settlement with that country. 
If he had succeeded, he would 
have gone down in history as a 
unique peacemaker and peace 
would have been restored to a 
disturbed area His name had 
even been proposed by Dr 
Henry Kissinger, the “Shuttle 
Diplomacy” specialist, for the 
Nobel Peace Prize 

President Sadat addressed 
the Israeli Parliament and talked 
of peace, carried on negotia¬ 
tions with the Israeli leaders 
and, finding an encouraging 
atmosphere, announced a sum¬ 
mit and also a conference of 
leaders of the concerned coun¬ 
tries m Cano to sort out things 
But his mission failed, parth 
because the other Arab coun¬ 
tries strongly disapproved of 
any such bilateral arrangement 
and threatened President Sadat 
with dire consequences and 
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partly because the Israeli leaders 
themselves did not agree to 
certain basic demands of the 
Arabs The “hawks” on both 
sides made a settlement im¬ 
possible 

The result was that the Cairo 
talks proved a failure, and so 
also the summit between Presi¬ 
dent Sadat and the Israeli Prime 
Minister, Mr Begin, held in 
Ismailia The Israeli plan look¬ 
ed attractive, but only super¬ 
ficially, because the basic de¬ 
mands of the Arabs—vacation 
of Arab territories occupied by 
the Israelis during the last war 
and the establishment of a 
Palestine Suite—were not con¬ 
ceded. While the Israelis were 
willing to transfer control of the 
Sinai Peninsula to Egypt, they 
were not willing to surrender 
control over the West Bank of 
the Jordan river, a key area. So, 
on December 26, President 
Sadat announced that he and 
Mr Menachem Begin, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, had failed to 
agree on the Palestinian ques¬ 
tion and that the issue would 
have to be fuither discussed by 
a Political Committee—which 
means, m effect, indefinite post¬ 
ponement of a settlement “We 
have agreed because we have 
differed”, he said. “On the 
Palestine question, which we 
consider the crux of the problem 
m this area, there were sharp 
differences ” The position of 
Egypt is that on the West Bank 
and the Gaza strip a Palestinian 
State should be established. The 


stand of the Israelis is that the 
Palestinians in Judea, Samaria 
and Gaza should enjoy “self- 
rule” and that the situation 
could be reviewed after a few 
years Meanwhile, security and 
foieign affairs of the region 
would be dealt with by Israel. 
Besides, Israel would maintain 
a military presence along fhe 
Jordan which is termed by 
Israelis as their security border. 
Thus the peace mission of Presi¬ 
dent Sadat has misfired 

Meanwhile, Mr Sadat has 
been named by Time magazine 
of the USA as the “Man of 
the Year” for his dramatic West 
Asian peace initiative. He has 
been admired all the world over 
“for his willingness to seize upon 
a fresh approach, for his dis¬ 
play of personal and political 
courage, for his unshakable re¬ 
solve to lestore a momentum 
for peace in the Middle East ” 


India’s Dilemma on Human 
Rights 

Q. The issue of human 
rights has cropped with a much 
greater emphasis in international 
relations than ever before, thanks 
largely to President Jimmy 
Carter’s initiative. What is 
India’s dilemma on this crucial 
issue 7 

Ans. Countless people all 
over the world have suffered for 
varying periods the denial of 
their fundamental rights and 
freedoms. Such denials are 
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quite common in Communist 
countries and other regions 
where there are dictatorial 
regimes or where dictators 
govern while posing and mas¬ 
querading as democrats. Many 
of these countries are m Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and also 
Eastern Europe 

The regime headed by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi denied the basic 
rights to thousands of people 
during the Emergency through 
the frequent use of MISA and 
the Defence of India Rules At 
international forums Mrs 
Gandhi got out of the dilemma 
by refusing to accept or con¬ 
cede the absence of uvil liber¬ 
ties in Communist countries on 
account of her pro-Soviet in¬ 
clinations She was, however, 
ready to always condemn the 
racist regimes such as those in 
South Africa and Rhodesia. 


t 

also anxious to maintain friendly To Peking, normalization 


relations with dictatorial coun¬ 
tries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

How is India to steer clear 
of this dilemma ? India wants 
to continue the crusade for 
human rights at the international 


meant that the USA must break 
with the Taiwan Nationalists, 
tear up the Security Treaty 
signed by the U S.A. assuring 
protection to Taiwan against 
attack and, thirdly, withdraw 
the remnants of the American 

level also, and yet she does not f ° rces s,a V J on J?? m Taiwan ° n, y 
wish to offend the guilty regimes . n wou ^ China agree to ex' 
in various countries Besides, 
the Janata Government itself 
has decided to arm itself with 
special powers through a modi¬ 
fied and diluted version of 
MISA—to have powers to de¬ 
tain persons without trial, al¬ 
though with certain safeguards 


Western democracies assail¬ 
ed the Congress Government’s 
policy of putting thousands of 
people, especially political oppo¬ 
nents, in jail without trial Thus 
India was accused of denying 
human rights to people at 
home even while condemning, 
at world forums, the policies of 
other governments for jailing 
people indiscriminately and 
making mincemeat of human 
freedoms. 

For selfish reasons the Soviet 
Union defended the imposition 
of Emergency in India and turn¬ 
ed a blind eye to the ruthless 
policy followed by New Delhi 
m trampling upon the people’s 
basic rights 

With the assumption of 
office by the Janata Govern¬ 
ment headed by Mr Morarjt 
Dcsai the situation has under¬ 
gone a major change Mr 
Desai fully shares President 
Carter’s stand on human rights 
The Janata Party swept the polls 
on the promise to the people to 
restore all fundamental rights 
and freedoms and to denounce 
violations of freedom wherever 
they occur. But Mr Desai is 


Mr Carter finds lumself- 
in an awkward position at 
times, especially in talks with 
the Soviet Union whom it holds 
guilty of violating human rights 
m many cases The soviet hits 
back by alleging duplicity in 
foreign policy 


Shift in China-U.S. Relations 

Q. The relations between 
China and the U.S.A. are belicicd 
to have undergone a change since 
President Carter took mer and 
further changes are imminent. 
What arc the causes of the 
reported switch in policy ? 

Ans. Since the Shanghai 
communique was issued after 
President Richard Nixon’s visit 
to China in 1972, there have 
been second thoughts on the 
US foreign policy regarding 
China While President Nison 
was believed to be willing to 
"abandon” Taiwan ( Formosa) 
if Chinese cordiality could be 
established thereby. President 
Carter does not feel inclined to 
drop the old US ally, Taiwan, 
for the sake of pleasing China 
There is a move to cancel the 
Shanghai agreement Thus an 
important change in foreign 
policy is imminent and, to some 
extent, it would mean a setback 
to the long-overdue process of 
normalization of relations bet¬ 
ween Peking and Washington 


change top-level ambassadors 
with the USA In effect, this 
would mean “selling” about 17 
million Taiwanese people to 
make frien3s with the Peking 
regime that lias often condemn¬ 
ed U S imperialism and des¬ 
cribed the U S A as the second 
enemy next only to ‘‘Socialist 
Imperialist Moscow”, Peking’s 
enemy No 1 

It is obvious that China 
would gain much more from 
normalization of relations with 
the USA than the latter 
There is, of course, the “ideo¬ 
logical” gam since Peking would 
be isolating Moscow by be¬ 
friending the USA, the world’s 
mightiest power. Economically 
also, China would gam since it 
needs some of the goods and 
services which the USA is in 
a position to provide. To at¬ 
tain its ends, China has even 
suggested a subterfuge—a de¬ 
ception and make-believe—by 
saying that the U S.A need not 
have a total break with Taiwan, 
it can carry on trade and other 
relations unofficially just as 
Japan, Canada, the UK and 
other countries are doing 

In reality, China knows that 
it can continue safely with the 
status quo fora long time, there 
is no hurry for it to “liberate” 
Taiwan The USA, on its part, 
also realises that the status quo 
can safely continue The pre¬ 
sent policy towards Taiwan will 
help the U S.A to maintain its 
presence in the Pacific and the 
Far East without losmg credi¬ 
bility, if it caves in to Peking’s 
persistent demand, it will not be 
trusted any more by most Asian 
Powers 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations Thoughts in certain well-known quo¬ 
tations are required to he developed into suitable paragraphs Some examples 
are given hereunder 


Every burned book enlightens 
the world. 

When Copernicus published 
his discovery that the earth 
moves round the sun his book 
was burned by the Inquisition 
and he was threatened with 
death unless he recanted The 
Inquisition little imigincd that 
the discovery it was trjing to 
stifle would prove a landmark 
in the onward maich of man¬ 
kind Darwin’s Origin of 
Species was ridiculed and 
maligned by the church In the 
time of Inquisition it might well 
have been burned along with its 
author However the book 
revolutionized the thoughts of 
men. Starting with Biology it 
spread to all sciences and even 
humanities The Capital of 
Marx, Psycho-analysis of Freud, 
Relativity of Einstein—all these 
monumental creations provoked 
hostility at first but in course of 
time they overcame this hostility 
and those ‘who came to scofT 
remained to pray ’ Just as in 
the rainy season a speck of 
cloud no bigger than the hand 
before long covers the entire 
sky and causes a heavy down¬ 
pour so with these epoch- 
making books Men accustom¬ 
ed to tradition blink at their 
dazzling light' but soon get 
inured to it. In fact, such books 
like the city of London fare the 
better for being burned. 


Raise thy head: take stars for 
money. 

There are persons, and their 
number is legion, for whom 
money is the be-all and end-all 
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of life Everything for them is 
measurable in terms of pound, 
shilling and pence. Not for 
them the reddening of the 
rose on the sift of dawn, the 
hum of bees or the purling of 
streams since these do not swell 
the coflers It is the yellow 
meta l that dchgiits their eyes and 
the chinking coins that delight 
thdr ears That is the extremity 
of their vision and the horizon 
of their ken It is for such peo¬ 
ple that the poet has said, “Dust 
thou art, to dust returnest ” 
But those who, lark-like, sing 
at heaven’s gate scorn the 
delights of this world They 
have laid up their treasures in 
heaven, in the Far and the Be¬ 
yond They look around and 
pity their fellow-mortals who eat 
their crumbs and never look up 
to find how others are building 
a bridge to the moon. One 
group of men makes a chariot 
of every grocery waggon and 
the other a mere hitching-post 
of every star At long last the 
wisdom dawns that the things of 
this world turn to ashes in the 
mouth It is the shriving after 
an ideal, an aspiration that is a 
joy for ever 


The mere absence of War is 
not Peace. 

Whenever and wherever men 
believe in settling disputes by 
recourse to arms, war is there 
even though there is no clang¬ 
ing of swords or hurling of 
grenades Wars are born in the 
heai ts of men By virulent pro¬ 
paganda by acrimonious state¬ 
ments, by bellicose broadcasts. 


By angry denunciations and by 
threatening postures, in fact by 
all the paraphernalia of cold war 
the soil is manured And then a 
mere spark lights the powder- 
magazine It maybe the assassi¬ 
nation of a prince as in the case 
of World War I or the blasting 
of a ship as m World War II, 
and the holocaust is let loose. 
These wars were not sudden 
eruptions. They had been 
reaied, as in a tiger’s den for 
years on end. Nations were fed 
on swaggering songs, history was 
distorted to romanticize the 
Nordic race. No he was too 
big, no falsehood too blatant 
for a Goebbels to broadcast to 
the gullible public. And all the 
while no fight went on. Coun¬ 
tries were supposed to be at 
peace. In the words of Nietz¬ 
sche peace is only a period of 
preparation for war. 


Defeat is nothing but educa¬ 
tion. 

Only the timid will deplore 
defeat. If the spirit remains 
unsubdued defeat becomes an 
opportumty for self-examina¬ 
tion and therefoie self-improve¬ 
ment If the fire of courage 
continues to burn, bone turns to 
flint and gristle turns to muscle. 
Defeat then should become a 
blessing m disguise. In 1962 
India met a reverse at the hands 
of China As Caesar by Brutus 
we were stabbed by a country 
whom we looked upon as a 
friend, even a brother. How¬ 
ever it was no time to brood. 
Indian leadership diagnosed the 

(Contd. on page 495) 
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Students and Teachers 


The prosperity of a country depends not on the 
abundance of its revenues nor on the strength of its forti¬ 
fications, nor on the beauty of its public buildings, but it 
consists in the number of its cultivated citizens, in its men 
of education, enlightenment and character —Martin Luther 


Gandhian Thought 



Mahatma Gandhi regards 
students as "the hope of the 
future” The future of t h e 
country would essentially 
depend upon the character, per¬ 
sonality and dynamics of the 
student community. 

Students and Politics 

Gandhiji observed that stu¬ 
dents should not take part in 
politics, ‘They are students, 
searchers, not politicians”, he 
said. “Power politics should 
be unknown to the student 
world Their business is to 
assimilate the truth of all and 
reject the balance That is the 
only worthy attitude that they 
can take ” 

Constructive Programme 

Gandhiji presented a con¬ 
structive programme for 
students He advised young 
men to quell riots and civic 
disturbances even at the risk of 
their own lives This could be 
possible if they took an earnest 
pledge not to do anything in 
secret and “be above-board m 
all their dealings, by leading a 
pure life of self-restraint ” This 
advice is of vital importance 
“The frame-work of our demo¬ 
cratic structure rests on our 
capacity to resolve difficult prob¬ 
lems with patience and mutual 
understanding rather than settle 
various issues in the streets”. 
In this context he advocated the 
formation of “Peace Brigades”. 


Social Service 

Mahatma Gandhi was very 
keen that students should orga¬ 
nize social service activities in 
the cities and villages especially 
for helping the poorer and 
weaker sections of the popula¬ 
tion, including the Harijans and 
theAdivasis “Such social work 
would not only lend a helping 
hand to the under-privileged 
classes but also build up the 
character of the rising generation 
and equip them adequately for 
facing their future responsibi¬ 
lities with greater ability and 
confidence.” Instead of wasting 
their precious energies on trivi.il 
and fruitless agitations, they 
should render sincere service to 
the slum-dwellers in the cities 
and the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes in the 
country-side The work of 
liquidation of mass illiteracy 
expeditiously could also be taken 
up by them with zeal and dedi¬ 
cation. 

Other planks in his con¬ 
structive programme for stu¬ 
dents included: 

1 Swadeshi, through the 
use of Khadi and village mdus- 
tnes, 

2 learning the national 
language, 

3 promotion of national 
unity and emotional integra¬ 
tion, 

4. rendering first-aid to the 
injured, and 

5. sanitation work m the 
neighbouring villages. 


He als6 wanted students to 
be scrupulously true and chival¬ 
rous in their behaviour towards 
their woman fellow-students 

Teachers’ Role 

As regards teachers, Gandhi¬ 
ji was very anxious to raise the 
social status of the teaching 
profession He wanted society 
“to measure the value of teachers 
not on the basis of their salaries 
but on the performance of their 
Dharma (duty) which was in the 
nature of a Yajna” It is for 
the teachers to mould the cha¬ 
racter of the younger generation 
which is entrusted to their care, 
they are in a re.il sense the 
architect of a nation While 
they should strain every nerve to 
train up students for fulfilling 
their obligations to the society 
and the nation it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the State to raise their 
social status and enable them 
to be free from day-to-day 
financial worries 

Teaching fraternity has also 
to set its house in order It should 
not shuffle off all the responsi¬ 
bility for lower academic stan¬ 
dards to the students When 
once some teachers complained 
to Gandhiji about the behaviour 
of their students, the Mahatma 
turned to them with a smile and 
remarked “When you feel with¬ 
in you that you are right but 
everything around you is wrong, 
the conclusion you should draw 
for yourself is that everything is 
all right but there is something 
wrong with you.” 
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big honour when he defeated 
M. Wilden of England by 3,460 
points to 1.309 in the final of the 
World Open Billiards Cham¬ 
pionship at Christchurch on 
December 17. The ma m breaks 
were: 


ARCHERY 

New Chief: A Member of 
Parliament, Mr Vijay Kumar 
Malhotra, became the new Pre¬ 
sident of the Archery Associa¬ 
tion of India, at the annual 
meeting at New Delhi on De¬ 
cember 28. He replaced Air 
Chief Marshal OP. Mehra 
(retd.). With him Mr IN 
Khorana was elected Hony 
Secretary. 

ATHLETICS 

National Record: A school¬ 
girl from Cannananore, Miss 
P.T. Usha, set a new national 
record for juniors by covering 
the 100 metres in 13 seconds at 
Quilon on December 11 The 
previous best of 13'2 stood in 
the name of R a j Kaur cf West 
Bengal 

BADMINTON 

National Championships: 

India’s Badminton ace Prakash 
Padukone scored a creditable 
double in the National Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
Panaji on January 1. By win¬ 
ning the singles crown for the 
seventh year m succession, he 
set a new record The pre¬ 
vious best of six wins, and that 
loo not in successive years, had 
stood m the name of Nandu 
Natekar, 


Karnataka were awarded 
the Fazil Ahmed Cup for the 
best teim in inarch past. The 
G K Sharina Cup for the best 
pluveron.tnd oif Hie court went 
to Ami Ghia. 

Results 

Women's wiglet Kanwal 
Thakur Singh ( Punjab ) beat 
Ami Gh\,i( Railways), 7-11, 11-6, 
12-11 

Men’s singles Prakash 
Padukone ( Karnataka) beat 
Devinder Almja (Punjab), 15-0, 
15-6 

Mi n’t doubles Pra k .1 s h 
Padukone ( Karnataka ) a n <1 
Leroy D’S.i ( Railways ) beat 
Romen Ghosh (Railway >) and 
Purtho Ganguly (M P ), 15-8, 

15-6 

Mi\tddoubles P G Chcn- 
gappa and Uni i Murthy {Kar¬ 
nataka) beat Purtho Ginguly 
and Anila Ganguh (M P ) 1 5-7, 
15-7. 

Veterans’ singles M G 
Sharina (DiHu) beat I C Gupu 
( Rajasthan), 15-9,15-0 

BASKETBALL 

National Championships: 
True to expectations, reigning 
champions Services, in the men’s 
section, and Maharashtra, in the 
women's section, retained the 
titles in the National Basketball 


Ferreira: 248, 202, 116, 
100, 118, 157, 333, 239, 347, 
515 and 190 (unfinished). 

Wilden: 141,152,184,100. 

BOXING 

National Junior Champion¬ 
ships: Services, the defending 
champions, retained the team 
title in the National Junior 
Boxing Championships which 
concluded at Pune on Decem¬ 
ber 31. This was their tenth 
vidor> in succession. Services 
collated 21 points by winning 
all the seven finals They were 
followed by Maharashtra with 
eight points and Andhra Pr idesh 
with six 


CHESS 

Women's National Cham¬ 
pionship: Rohim Khadilkar 

won the Women's National 
Chess C hampionship at Hydera¬ 
bad on December 18, remaining 
unbeaten in all nine rounds. 
Her sisler, Vasanti, followed 
with si> wins 


CRICKET 

Austraha-lndia Tests: In 

another pulsiimg finish in the 
second Test match at Perth on 
December 21, Australia defeat¬ 
ed India with just 22 balls of the 
mandates y overs remaining. 


Chandigarh’s 23-year-old 
Kanwal Thakur Singh scored 
the greatest triumph of her 
career by beating Railways’ 
Ami Ghia, the reigning cham¬ 
pion, in a thrill-packed final. 

Karnataka and Kerala be¬ 
came thenewmen’s and women’s 
team champions, toppling 
holders of both the titles, Rail¬ 
ways, in the finals. 


Championships at Jamshedpur 
on January 2 Services de¬ 
feated Punjab, 84-67, and Maha¬ 
rashtra be„t Delhi, 82-28. 

BILLIARDS 

World Open Championships: 
India’s Michael Ferreira, who 
had won the World Billiards 
Championship at Melbourne on 
November 29, claimed another 


Scores 

India 402 (M Amarnath 
90, Chelan Cliauhan 88; J. 
Thompson, four for 101) and 
330 for nine declared (Sunil 
Gavaskar 127, M Amarnath 
100, Sam Canon, four for 77). 

Australia. 394 (Bob Simp¬ 
son 176, BS Bedi, five for 89) 
and 342 for eight (Tony Mann 
105, B S Bedi five for 105). 
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Third Test at Melbourne: 
India scored their first-ever Test 
victory over Australia on the lat¬ 
ter’s soil when they won die third 
match of the present scries by 
a big margin of 222 runs at 
Melbourne on January 5 India 
had previously defeated Aus¬ 
tralia at Kanpur in 1959, at 
Bombay in 1964 and at Delhi in 
1969. 

Sunil Gavaskar earned the 
distinction of scoring his tlnrd 
century, one in each Test. 

India's spinner BS 
Chandrasekhar >vim the “M m 
of the Match" award of $ 50(1 
and an inscribed medallion Mi 
Ray Steele, President o! <1 e 
Victorian Cricket Assocntion, 
presented lum the ‘wo balls he 
had used lor taking 12 wickets 
six in each innings 
SCORLS 

India 256 (M Amaru d’- 
72, W Clark, four tor 73) 'rid 
343 (Sunil Gavusk'r 118, ,V 
Clark, four for 96) 

Australia 2P (C Ser¬ 
geant 85, B S Chandi asckhai, 
six for 51) and Ih4 (B S C ivn- 
drasekhar, six for 5?, I? S '> *■’i. 
four for 58) 

Fourth Test at Sydney: 
India levelled up Pc lest Seres 
with Auslialia, winning the 
fourth match by a l innings „nd 
two runs it Sydnev on Januai> 

12. After haling lost the In a 
two Tests, lndii li.td won the 
third on Janu 11 \ 5 

Score s 

Australia 131 (B S Chan¬ 
drasekhar, tour for 30) and 263 
(P Toohey 85, Prasanna, four 

for 51). 

India: 396 for eight dec 
(G. Vishwanath 79, J Thomp¬ 
son, four for 83) 

India-Fngland Schools’ Tests: 
Indian Schools defeated fcng- 
hsh Schools by 194 runs in the 
first "Test" at Bomb..v on De¬ 
cember 26. 

Scores 

Indian SJiooh 278 and 

218. 


English Schools 212 and 
90 

Second Test at Delhi Indian 
Schoolboys iccorded ihui 
second successive victor 1 mot 
I'nglish Schoollvns, v\ nil'll 11 
by i maigin of five wickeis 

Scouts 

Fir'Inh Si Iwols 157 . ru 
307 

Indian Si/wnh 3^0 a no 
IP lor five 

Pakistan-l’nglandTests. II, 
lust lest between P'ki'- 1 mi .mi 
Ingland ended in a di.w . I 
I ihoie on December 19 

S( ORIS 

Pakistan 407 Ioi mnodu- 
laied and 106 lor thiec 

I’nt'ltW’l 288 

Second Test at Hyderabad: 
lake Me first. the su.'tid I'M 
m.i'ch between P kiM .n Mai 
1 ngland tilde.I in m 1 , „i 
ll'i er. ba.i oi< J on 1 7 

Sr '.ui s 

Pal.: t'n 27 5 and J ) loi 
fom .lc* 1 irc.i 

/ n 1 1 ,rd <9! an s-, f nr 
oi\ 

FOOT B VI. 1 

Din and C ri p. ( alud 1 i\ 
gl'in nous team M"Imn lii-.m 
completed a j ran 1 tuple 1 the 
sc isi.n l>\ lining tin Di ml 
I not b ill ( np at Ni v’ D< II i an 
Decemliei 31, with a „-l m u, 
over J C T Mdls, Pi i" v n i 
Mie> had e .rner won the I 1 ‘ 
Shield ind the Rover. f,| ( 

Moliun B igan h a wor (las 
second oldest tournament MiPe 
world (1888), f.er the f.mtd 
PA Cup. Loiu >nt!S?l), | nee 
m succession liom 19(A to 65 
This feat h„d prevn-sly bi en 
achiev'd by :v c Biin.h Amih 
teams—H I l. M89’-95)and 
Black W.Pch(lS97 90) 

Aga Miar. Gold Cup • Sepid- 
Pund (Mub of Ir. n lifted Arha 
Khan Gold Cip bv ucfcatmg 
AP-lndia Football Feueration 


team by three goats to nil in the 
final .if Dacca on January 1. 

Asian Schools International 
tournament: Burma became 
t! c proud winners of t h e 8th 
A » i <t n Schools International 
1 ontball Tournament w'henthey 
ucle.dcd Thailand by one goal 
u) nilAgra on December 22 

The next year’s tournament 
will be held in Sri Lanka in July- 
Airmsi, it was officially an- 
nounvu 1 

Pele Honoured: The for- 
m i sticvei ktiifr, Pele, was 
i'cu'I ited with a Cioss, the 
lathe i award Brazil offers to 
Us sportsmen, as a reward for 
outstanding vontribuoon to 
Bra/ih in Souetv 

Pele, who iexcised the award 
a.' Hiasiha tliuizil) on Dcccm- 
bei 22, is the ihud sportsman 
v fins country to get this honour 

1IOCMA 

fmJia-Holiand Tests: India 
won the four-test hockey series 
against H< II ind when they de¬ 
le Med llic visitors by three goals 
<«» om in tin* last match at 
M ul i. . on December 18 At 
N i m t on December 17, India 
deb a'd Dollaml by four goals 
' > t<\ 1 T he first Test at Bom- 
b iv had testified in a 2-2 draw 
■nd tho . cuiid at Raipur, had 
rem iicei inconclusive 

\\ omen’s National Cham- 
piaudup: Puniab, holders for 
tin I. >t seven \curs, had to share 
honours with Combined LJnivei- 
Mties in the 31st Women’s Na- 
uop.il Hockey Championship 
win. h concluded at Chandigarh 
on December 13 There was no 
score in the teplayed final The 
spin of com favoured Combined 
l ’m.crsines who thus earned the 
ii‘ ' to keep the trophy for 
the lust six mon*l}S 

TABLE TENNIS 

National Championships: 
l lie 39th Open National Table 
(Contd. on page 492) 
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Forthcoming Examinations 

f 4/io vi’ cover pas;e 2 and 3) 


STMF SMI rriON COMMISSION 
Clerks’ Grade F’xannn itlon 
2nd Jillv, 1978 

Centres of Examm itnur \;iudi Alim dab id, 
Mlalubad. Bang do* c, Bhopil Hcnbiv Cdc’iUi, 
Cuttitk, Delhi, Dispm (Ci mli m 1 , 1LJ > id Jaipur, 
Madias, Nagp’ii I’Uidi, Pun , sun 1 ■ Si men 
Trivandrum ind it l! ckd Indiin M> mii 1 I 11 >tl 

Age Limits 18 to 2 <: \e on 1 I 19’8 (bun n it 
earlier than 2nd JinuLi. 1‘L't in’ not I itei than Isi 
Jinuaiv I960) Ri \ixablc up'o 5 v, o f »•* St 1 ’, dul.d 
Cistes/Sehcd tiled Tribe." and m omv odi i i us 

Educational Qualifications Mitn ulut.oii or equi¬ 
valent 

Tee: Rs 17'-(Rs 7'- fm SC, ,.n » sT * N. r (•'" 

.\-sci vieemcn Remission o' kc mi, h allowed to 
■Upititales r iom S*i Lanka Umm who an not in . 
position l> pav it Tic mint b. pod iiiiouh lnd’m 
l».»std Older-, uo ml “A/C PAN I I ONI 1 or bs 
Bulk I)i ift, v.did foi it least si\ months d< mil on Si a» 
Bulk of India onk m l ixoin a st d! S. I . 1.1 n <\>ni- 
mi -sion and pav ihl as nulic m d in I able he!"\\ 

Si in mi or lie L\ \mis\H'*n 
T he cxaininition will con i l ol tn > put- 
Part I - Written 

Paper I -English I anguage a id toner il Knowlt '> 

\fiii 1 " 

\Uith\ ill 1 ,t t 

(u) English Language so | 

' |50 1 I oui 

(A) G.neial Ku iwl .lex 100J 

Pyper II-- I’riiis .uul ( ompo<- tigi. 

(a) L\ av lOi) 1 

1 '0 l\ llOlll . 

(/i) Precis A Co'lipo > |, i c l) J 

Shi vih - 

Paper I Om.ii'ii. ,n iiigbJi I urm ,pc v I' h 
ie.'gn d io test c 111 cli 1 , - luov.'idi ol I ’( i 

C ntr viar. » io vvtiicu ,il,. i i.nis 

s maid Sc suit 


grinamar, vocabulary, spellings and their power to 
understand and ability to discriminate between correct 
md ineoncct usage of English language Questions on 
fJeii'M il Knowledge will be designed to test knowledge 
ot cm lent events and ol such matters of everyday obser- 
v itiou md experience m then scientific aspect as may be 
• 'p I'd of an educated person who has not made a 
sped il sti.dv of anv sen ntdic subject It will also include 
qni .lions on Geography ol India Questions in Paper I 
will be of “Objective Tvpc” 

Piper II— (a) Fssay, (A) Precis-writing und drafting 
Onk those candidatis who attain a minimum stan- 
d ud in Panel I as nuv be fixed bv the Commission in 
(S' ir di-cr.tion will be eligible for evaluation of their 
.n.wt i hi,ok, m Paper If 

Can ii i He ate allowed the option to answer item (a) 
of »Npu II w. T.sav citlui in Hindi (in Dcvanagn 
sdiptj oi in l nglish Questions in item (A) of Paper II 
must lx. answered in f nglish only bv all candidates 

Onlv those candidates who attain a minimum stan- 
dird, as mav be fixed bv the Coniniis.ion in their dis- 
u lion, in Pait I (Wntten Lxaniination comprising 
Pan. i I md U> will Ik eligible to take the lypcwnting test 
l'eiitioii'd in Put II hi low 

Part II — Typewriting Test 

It will consist ol two papcis (I) Running Matter (2) 

I ihul u St itcnuiit eaili of 10 minutes duiation Can* 
did ltd aic allowed option to take the Test in Hindi 
iDi v i.imi suipt) or in I nglish 

Selection of C indicates Only such candidates as 
qu.hfv lithe fx pi willing Test at a spud of not less than 
! 0 void ixrnuimti in I nglish oi nut less than 25 words 
P r ii'iiini in Hindi will be eligible loi being recom- 
in ud* d loi the appointment 

Si lection of Centre and the Address to which Appfi- 
i 't,on should lie sent Cundidik must scieit only one 
n‘ I t t < litres nv n'loned aliove No change in centre 
i iii.HUiiik p„rmi"ilvle A candidate must submit his 
ipplii ii|i>n onk to (lie iildie. nu ntioned in column 2 
, Llil I llli e.lltie iplid loi h\ him 

T 'Olhei it winch postal Biaiieliol the State Bank of 
or.lci i . I ion I el be pax ihle India at which Bank Diafts 

should be payable 


1 


4 


I> Ihi, J iipui, 

Pati il i, Simla, Si i- 
negarand my 
Mission abroad 
Allahabad, Bhopal, 
and Patna 


Agartala, C ileutta, 
Cu'taek and Dis 
pui (Gauliati) 


Ahined ibad, Born 
bay and Nagpui 


CoptroMi i of lx unin 'imi 
(lit) Si ill S k^.ion ( 'iima - 
.ion V, i Uli'lk I Post !i ■ 

R k. Tni i n Fs< w Dt IIh 
( ontr >lk i oi I \ iiM dit u 
(C R ) Sk.ll S Lelioii < iiiiiiU'- 
lon, 7 I v !i, Sktiilev Road, 
K unla N o' u Mlah ib id 
Cmtrolkr o! \ \ unm onm. 
(L R ) Stall SJ etc n t onnnis- 
sion Priini.es No 15 | (5(1, 
llo.»i J (. how, iMghcc Sqiiiie 

C ah itt i 

Coltro'li >■ of 1 xaininmons 
(W R ) Stall Selection C onimis 
sion. Cu l.los Building (ath 
lliioil Oppo ik GT Ilopi'J 
(nea r Nktio < iriemaj, Bombay 


Sirojim Nagu I’o l Ollico, 
New Delhi 

t.PO, \ I la i i.l( ) d 

fi P () , C deutt t 

0 1*0, Bombly 


Parliament Slici I,New 
Delhi 

I oeal Iliad Ollice, Allaha¬ 
bad 

1 oe.il Head Otlice, Calcutta 

Head Office, Bombay 
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Local Head Office, Madnu 


5. Bangalore, Hydera- Controller of Examinations, O.P.O., Madras 
bad, Madras & (SR) Staff Selection Commis- 
Trivandrum sion, 150-A, LLABuilding (2nd 

floor), Annt Salat, Madras 


APPLICATION FORM 


Candidate should paste a ropy of his photogiaph at the 

1 N amc of Candidate (in block capital letters) 10 

2 Date of both 

3 Indicate the Centre (out of the Centres given) at which 
you wish to take the examination 

4 State whether 

(a) You belong to SC'/ST 

( h) You aie an f x-su viecin.in 

(r) You ,uo a repitrute fiom Sri Lanki' Burma, 

it so, give particulais ** 

5 State the medium (Hindi or I n;li h) in which sou 
wish to an.wv r lake the pipvi(s) (u) Lssav and (b) 
T>peWllllUg fist 

6 Suial numbei and nurnbei ot post d mdels Dank 
Dialls enclosed and then value 

7 1 summations p is^d (Board/Univeisity) 

8 State >oui iJigion 

9 I atlui’s name 

PLACL 

DATE 


top 

(a) Mention Group or Groups for which you wish 
to compete 

(h) If competing for Groups Y posts, please specify 
the State/UT in which you wish to be posted 

(<•) If competing for Group Z posts, please state 
whethci vou had offered Hindi as a subject in 
Matiiculadon or equivalent or higher examina¬ 
tion * 

Your postal address (Please also enclose 6 typed 

slip-, indicating your name and address) 

I herebs declaie that — 

(а) l have cardully read 'he conditions of eligibility 
advertised and I satisfy these conditions for 
udmiAion to the Examination and all state- 
mi nts made in this application aie true, com¬ 
plete, and correct to the best of my knowledge 
and belief 

(б) Original doeuments/certificates will be produced 
on demand 

SIGNATURE 


SPORTS (Contd. ft out page 490) 


Tennis Championships had to 
be abandoned on J)ccunhei 29, 
the opening da\ at Ytllihh 
Vidyana‘ur((i///ii»nn follow in ' i 
dispute between the placets and 
the Table Tennis ! edciution ol 
India for the lattei’s rcliis.,! «o 
accommodate one playei. 

Eailiet, on December 27, 
Tamil Nadu liad won the Inter¬ 
state title In hcaiint' Delhi, 5-4, 
in the final 

ThNNIS 

National Championships: 
Ramesh Krtshnan (IG seats and 
six months) became Hie soundest 
player to win the singles in the 
National Tennis Cliampionshios 
when he defeated Jaxjit Singh 
by two sets to one in the final 
at Calcutta on December 18 
Twenty-four years ago, his 
father, Rnmanalhan Krishnan, 
had won this title at the age of 
16 years and eight months 

Resuits 

Men’s smgh s Ramesh 


kiislin.iu beat laspt Singh, 3-6 
7-5 and 6-4 

It it in e n ’ v singles Mis 
Nil* pa ilia Malik.id beat Amnta 
Aliliiw ,lia, 3-6, 6-1,8-6, 

fli'i’v’ singhs Natulan Bal 
beat Sieve | dmanson ( Fngluinl ), 
6 -) 6-2 

(mis' singles Amnta Mi- 
Iimv. lia beat Annu Pcshawaiia, 

6- 2, 6 I 

ll timin' s doubles Mrs 
R'ditm Lokli inde and Udaya 
Kumar beat Mis Ntrupama 
Mankad and Amnta Abhiwalia, 

7- 6, 0 2 (the latter withdiavv) 

Mtn’.s doubles Ramana- 
than krishnan and Jasjit Smgh 
beat Sbvam Minotra and Nan- 
dan Bal, 7-6, 6-3. 

National Hard Court Cham¬ 
pionships: Ramesh Krishnan, 
the national champion, com¬ 
pleted a grand double when he 
annexed the singles crown in 
the National Hard Court Ten¬ 
nis Championships, which con¬ 


cluded at Madias on December 
25 In the final, he outplayed 
Jayekumar Royappa in two 
straight sets 

Ri SUITS 

Mi n\ singles Ramesh 
Krishnan beat Jayekumar 
Royappa, 6-2, 6-2 

Women's singles N l r u - 
pama Mankad beat Amnta 
Ahluwaha, 6-4, 6-4 

M e n's doubles Ramesh 
Krishnan and Shankar Krishnan 
beat Ju Chang Nam and Kim 
Bong Seuk (South Korea) 6-3, 
6-1 

tVomen’s doubles Susan 
, Chaudhry and Amnta Ahlu- 
waha beat Nirupama Mankad 
and Udaya Kumar, 1-6, 7-6, 
6-4. 

Bovs’ (under 18) singles: 
Nandan Bal beat Vasudeva, 
6-2, 6-4. 

Girls' (under 18) singles: 
Amrita Ahluwaha beat Annu 
Peshawana, 6-0, 6-0 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


Awards 

Constitution 
'Days, Years 
Persons, Places 
Space Research 
U.N.O. 
Miscellany 


AWARDS 

Kalinga Pri/e: Alexander 
Operin, an academician of the 
Soviet Union, and Sir George 
Porter of the United kingdom 
shared the Kalinga Pri/e for 
1976. The 25th Kalinga Pn/c 
for the popularisation of science 
was piesented to them by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Morarjt 
Desai, in New Delhi on Tanuaiy 
16. 

The pnze, prcsi nted annually 
bv the UNESCO , carries an 
award of £ 1,000 granted bv the 
Kalinga Foundation Trust, 
UNESCO gold medal and an 
invitation to India as a guest of 
the Unit. 

CONSTITUTION 

43rd Amendment: The Con : 
stitution (43rd Amendment) Bill 
(originally titled the 44th 
Amendment) was passed by the 
Lok Sabha on December 20 
and later by the Ra|>a Sabha 

When assented to by the 
President, the Act will have 
restored to the High Cour'sand 
to the Supieme Court their 
jurisdictions to consider the 
constitutional validity of any 
Central or State law and Parlia¬ 
ment will have stripped itself of 
a blanket power to enact legis¬ 
lation, which was deemed capa¬ 
ble of abuse to ban all political 
dissent. 

(See also under "Notes on 
Current National Affairs ”) 

Supreme Court: The Lok 
Sabha passed a Bill on Decem¬ 
ber 20 to increase the number of 
judges in the Supreme Court 
from 11 to 17. 


DAYS, \EARS 

1978—Human Rights Year: 

The Indian section of Amnesty 
International will observe 1978 
as the Human Rights \ ear, and 
launch a campaign for abolition 
of capital punishment 

The campaign, to mark the 
30th ammersaiy of Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
by the United Nations will con¬ 
clude with a petition signed by 
10,000 Indians to be submitted 
to the Piesidcnt of India urging 
the Government to ratify two 
mteination.il covenants guaran¬ 
teeing fundamental, social, cul¬ 
tural, economic, political and 
civil rights, with optional proto¬ 
col 

The Indian section has 
recently stressed the need for 
increasing awareness of human 
lights in general, through a 
systematic programme 

kisan Day: December 23, 
1977, was eclebrited as “Kisan 
Day ’ on the Union Home 
Minister Mi Cliaran Singh’s 
76th birthday bv a massive and 
motorised niaich of farmers m 
his honour “Kisan Day” is 
to be celebrated every year on 
this date 

PERSONS 

Chaplin, Charlie: world- 
famous comedian, known as the 
winsome tramp of the silent 
films, who died at the age of 88 
on December 25 last was as 
much a part of the movies as 
the camera of the screen itself 
More than any other per¬ 
former, Chaplin, the little tramp 
who won out against all the 
odds, bridged the gulf between 


the screen and the audience. For 
millions ol viewers around the 
world, the character was as real 
as their own families and, often 
just as loved. 

Operin, Alexander: He is 

Soviet Union’s academician who 
has co-shared the Kalinga Prize 
for 1976 Dr Operin is well- 
known for his work in bio¬ 
chemistry, notably legardmgthe 
ongin ol life. At 84, he is still 
active as Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Biochemistry in Moscow. 

Peter, Sir George: of the 
United Kingdom is co-sharer 
of the Kalinga Pri/e for 1976. 
He is the Dnector of the Royal 
Institute of Great Britain, one 
of the country’s most presti¬ 
gious scientific establishments. 

In addition to promoting 
basic research, particularly in 
the field of photochemistry. Sir 
Geoige has involved himself m 
the Royal Institution in the co¬ 
production of popular radio, 
television and film programmes 
on scientific subjects and has 
opened the doors of the institu¬ 
tion to various public groups 

Film and videotape record¬ 
ings of his lecture series entitled 
‘Thelawofdisoider ’have been 
distributed throughoulthe world. 

Shriman Narayan: the for¬ 
mer Governor of Gujarat and 
a Gandhian economist who died 
on January 3 at the age of 65 
had been a freedom fighter, 
academician diplomat, parlia¬ 
mentarian and a member of the 
Planning Commission He 
wrote several books on Gan- 
dhutn economics and planning. 
He also organised several all- 
India educational conferences. 
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He was chairman of the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi and Presiden' of 
the AU-India Nature-Cure Asso¬ 
ciation 

Suntitranandart Pant: The 

noted Hindi writer an-1 winner 
of the coveted Jnanpdh a-v rd 
who died on J)C'ernbu 18 it 
the age of 77 vv s a I . tlielor 
He was one of the thiee pillars 
of the “C’hh. v.ivad ’ school ol 
Hindi poetiy 

Hew, ilsoa iroldic wnter 
and l-illv convex.,n* with In" 
hsh, Sinskiii, Bengali ind Per- 
sian literatures He wiote the 
first Hindi novel v,lien hew."' I 7 
He w..s aw 1 1 ded In m ( >HH 
award lo Ins woik "( hidam 
bara” m 1971 llisl'tesl work. 
“Sulyaka..m” is icinsidced as 
one ol the "icat cp'cs in Hindi 
litcratiiie Pant w s known for 
his poiti.iva! id tender emotions 
and rhe vanc'a'ed -noons of 
nature 

PI, AOS 

Manana Islands: 1 Use air 
*i\te< u F’ltdic iJ.inds, souln ot 
Guam and shout 2,400 km 
south of Japan’s m mi islands— 
iyine ovci 9,600 k-n from Cali- 
fomii Man. na Islands he- 
ca ne US leiri'or* nuclei the 
name ‘(’omm»m»\e-Ith of the 
noilh M liana 1st tnds” .is ie- 
poiled on hnu ii, 10 

It was the loss lime since 
191 7 <lut the UmU-l Si lies had 
acquired mw (cn'oiv 

I lie l 1 *s \ .oid the M u ina 
Jslaruis' -d signed on I ehuiaiv 
15, 1* J 7‘“ a commoriwe Ithagiei 
meat, • He tusi s'cp -o,\ards es- 
t.dd.sliini’ a new US teiri'oty 
Ihe iJam's weie hemp ulminis- 
teica bv I la U s umlci - U N 
trusteeship .mice men. since 
1947 

The Manana Islands re a 
pari of the much larecr croup 
of U S admmis'erid islands 
genet <IK i lied Miuonesia 
The isl oui commonweal'h 
kovers some hi sq miles ind is 
inhabited bv some L\0OJ people 
of ".e Chamoiio l.ilimc Ciioup 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Soyoe-27: was la unched by 
the Soviet Union with two-man 
crew aboard on January 10 
Russians m..de space history 
when Soyu/-27 spaceship docked 
vvi'n Hie S a I v t. t-o-Soyn/- Vj 
rn nned or! ua! complex on 
lanuaiy II 

A manned isseareh romplev 
com.is'inc ol .m orbital st. lion 
iticl two spaceships lias been 
ui, ed on neai-terrest'la' oil it 
lo< the In it tune in the l.istor 
ol cosinon <uts Working ori 
I - aul the complex v.ere four 
Soviet Cosmonauts Yuri Ro 
rn .nenko and Cicoriy Gic.hko 
(of Soviia-26) and Vlidmur 
D/hcmbekov uul Oleg Maka¬ 
rov u>f '•ovi/27) The cicv\ 
conducted a number of joint 
Judies and experiments and 
Sovu/-27 cosmonauts retmned 
to earth on January 16 

IJ.N.O. 

Security C ouncil, 1978 

Bolivia, C/echoslov. kia, 
Gabon, Nigcna ind kuw.-il .-ri 
•lie new non pttm. nen* mem 
beis ol Hie Secuntv Couiuil 
elec'e.t tot a two-year term I-- 
giiim ip on January 1, l*>7.v 
I hev icpl'ceo Benin, I <i> t, 
Pakis'. n, Panama and R-nni- 
iii i, w ose teims expuc.l <n 
J)eci ini-ci U, I**/ 7 

I l.e othei live non-peim - 
nuit members *<1 the C-minii 
due to serve until the en i ol 
19/8, .oe (an wla, West Cki- 
m. n\, Indi', Malinin i' 

\ cue'ii^l i, wlule the live pt i 
m uie'it members aic (him 
i laii^c, the Soviet Union, he 
United kmpdo.il anil the Unikd 
Stales 

M1SCI I I .ANY 

FILMOTSAV ’78: It was 
ilicliist majoi micriiation. i film 
festi'. l held in South India and 
the biggest non-competitive 
mtein.ilion.il film festival held 
in India so far III MOTSAV 
’78 w,.s opened on January 2 at 


Kalaivanar Arangam, Madras. 
It provided an opportunity to 
the foreign and Indian film 
makers to exchange notes. 

“Cliand Sadagar”: It is a 
wooden sail boat built for ex- 
ped nun It is u< be launched 
with a three m. n uew early in 
November on Hie Kartic Pur- 
'iini i Jj..y from ihe ancient port 
ol P. ini on the Bay ol Bengal 
m the ti. mam dis'nci ot South 
Oriss. nun km" Hie start ol «" 
Sail ho it evp*c< itimi from Ind'. 
to Indoncs 1 <-I b ck Trr 
e'petiiMoii i, oi; mi/ed by tl r 
I xplorcis’ ( Ii b oi Inm.i 

The b-u', witi an overa'I 
length of 40 It an < reiCmbling 

kalinp., galleon ol ot,,, hafl 
been built ..t c.w* ol Ps 5 7 a 
lakh 1 Ike I- I| -b p -11 clock -11 
('alcu'ta v i'll I'-i-i-vi ihieimp 
over her w.uei pk nkm-^ in.' 
-Aimless vonmii'nic.-tion facili¬ 
ties in t.dled Accoiduv to Mr 
Mihir Sen, Piesment ol the I a- 
plorcrs ( I ah. Hie ho. I voukJ 
cover 1 x 000 km on tlie sc.i o\ej 
a pet uul ol six months Ihe 
e\|'cdnu>n v ill co.t Rs 10 
k kl. io IK I < I >kh The sail 
! oat v.o ikl no' l>c esi orictl I-' 
my ship 

** \t > , * ill 11 a-. j»tv 

ihe t alk c i - ici oe’-Mi -m* *o the 
shippmp ( op - - o" o| I no-a 
Ii ii ,-icsunic. U, ’ » -unk with 

all ili '9 pc.sons i-o a.' 1 he 

bulk-c.ii 1 ici w 1 c it [ \ mg - l.OPO 
tonnes ol pi.nn fo r h m from 
the US when she ran into . 
c,clonic sto i,i m il.e Pachc 
Oce ni . bo"‘ ‘,600 km north- 
we 1 ' <-t It.-no'ulu ■ nd 7,200 km 
troi . n ! rant u< o 

\ i r ld’s Ikrst Sticinatoiitc 
Fos- I P irk the .voile, s iirsl 
slio’i ’Me lossii paik is to be 
set to t'. ncJliam rkotra rock- 
phos; , t , ica of Ud. ipur dis¬ 
trict -i'll 1,500 mil'ion-year- 
olii e 100,11 c rocks have been 
diset- ci.-, intently The stro- 
matoiites i .served in Jus fossil 
arc i inq* t tl c work' because 
oft! in la K phosphatienature 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INTEGRATED PERSONALITY 


very common when we see a 
movie People generaIly identi¬ 
fy themselves with the hero or 
heroine and begin to experience 
the joys and xonows of tne 
charac'er wi'h v Inch they identi¬ 
fy themselves 

(/) Regression In this 
mode of adjustment, the indi¬ 
vidual ic'urns to his earlier 
modes o‘ behaviour when finds 
(hat he fails to face a p rticular 
situation 


(Contd. from page 462) 

Some types of compensa¬ 
tions a re harmful For example 
an individual because of his 
physical, mental, social or eco 
nomu inferiority may over- 
compensafe for it and m .y 
begin to pretend superiority that 
is without . nv basis Bullying, 
blustering, frying to show off 
are compensitions of this type 
Lumpens ilion mechanism is 
useful to the lnduidual if if 
takes the shape of soci illy ap 


proved substitute goals Under 
the situations that are tense and 
frustrating, an individual may 
employ anyone or more of the 
s nd mechanisms for adjustment. 
These mechanisms repicsent an 
unconscious attempt on the part 
of an individual to solve his 
problems and to pieserve the 
integrity of Ins own pcisonallty. 

(N L. Dosajh) 


(g) Negativism la this 
mechanism the individual re¬ 
fuses to obey coinm i.uls or 
requests and fie tendency is to 
do just the opposite This atti- 
'ade develops *s 1 it'uh of 
trustnfrons Sich in<hv«duals 
refu .e U ifua.k ihe ’"oblcm 
wli’th f.* v them They Lie- 
come sfi'Lvi.;., •„ 0T1 .dictory 
and rebellions 1 hey tr^ likely 

to deve'nr. uajx-upcr ,'ivt <mi 

neg.f lvi.ti. be'i 'viou' 

(h) Syo'p.t ,"'i in this mode 

of ad|jttivi «-e.ction, the indi¬ 
vidual sol ring lif prob¬ 

lems by • min ?‘lie sv.ap ilhy 
of olhcis fra Vi nluai tries 
to g, in nte.iliop tnd secure 
expiessi -n ->f i. n ern over his 
diihcubic. 

(t) Conipcn\rui<"i Adorn¬ 
ing to Crow and Ciow t »inpen- 
sat ion in ly be defined . > “the 
utih/alion of edra i t.'Mgy in the 
development of i ' r "f or u o's 
to allevmtc tiu to i-'> >ns caused 
b\ a rca’ of i n cined detect*’ 


Argumentative Questions 

(Contd fiom page 484) 

they should learn But tin* Hecenlly in some universities, 
system as it exists today is i including the l’unjib Univer- 
necessi'v ami vve have to nuke sitv, the system of internal 
the best of what material vve assessment had to be abolished 
have What is the point in following the persistent de- 
doing aw.iv with a system Unit mand of students supported 
his survived for cen'iincs and by 'delicts who regarded such 
tor whnh no > itisf. rtory sab- assessments mil test- as a bur- 
sfnute has v > far been found ? den This kails us *11 back to 

\ Several educationists t 4 lwrP one 
advouite the adoption of a 4 Delinking o employ- 
practical system - grades instead ment with degrees In.s been sug- 
of marks, internal assessment gesfed but Hus also involves 
and frequent class tests--,is mam dillictildes, degrees hap- 
bettCi methods of judging inetif pen to In* he onb ucsgnised 
B'it most of'lie i c device* b >e and pintticahk devue ot |udg- 
1-een tried m v lrious uinvei ing the Suitability of candidates 
spies willu at much success dirr mteivicws and o',,cr tests 


Model 1'aragiaphs 

(Contd from page 487) 


bur ex„mp' ■ . sfi.nr>rer might 
compe is itc tsd ’ 100 ' *o saci an 
exten' that ha' in o' 1 is ome great 
orator Jn Uenffeued compen¬ 
sations. the ipuc ideal becomes 
ove r -aCti'’8 in some function 
which is other th«n (lie one of 
deficiency For example i stu¬ 
dent w i;o is not good it. his 
studies, may compensate bv 
doing verv well »r g imcs and 
athletics ondt'-iism y succeed in 
attracting the attention of others 
towards himself 


coun'rv’s weakness in that we 
had giown much too compl •- 
cent Then began the prousi 
of leoncnt.ition Our defence 
production picked un We im¬ 
ported greater realism in Inter¬ 
national relations Strcnfli 
came t<> u> aad with that con¬ 
fidence Naturally when trials 
came in subsequent veirs our 
performance greatly improved 


Like a sensible patient v.e rose 
from the sick-bed determined to 
be healths *nd strong The 
Aral' countries Iwcl suffrreil tl.e 
ignomiiiv of deie it at the hands 
ol Isrul But ihey rallied anP 
reihsed (heir • meruit but <Ior- 
mant power W"h this power 
they have become a force to 
reckon wi'n 
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Appointments etc. 


Head of State 

Sheikh Jabar al-ahmet U- 
Subah. Elected Emir of Ku¬ 
wait. 

Prime Minister 

Amlreas Van Agf Elected 
Prime Minuter ol Netherlands 
Chief Ministers 

Nnpen Chakravorty Elect¬ 
ed Chid Minister of Tripura 

V K Saklecha: Appointed 
Chief Munster of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Diplomats 

M A. Rahman I n d i a’s 
Ambassador to West Germany 
appointed Ambassador to 
Egypt. 

Asoke Chib • India’s Am¬ 
bassador to Cairo appointed 
Deputy High Commissioner in 
London. 

N.A. Palkhivala Ambas¬ 
sador of India to the USA 
concurrently accredited as High 
Commissioner of Indi i to the 
Bahamas with residence in 
W ishing*on 
Other Important Post« 

VF Maltsev Till recently 
Soviet Ambass idoi in India ap- 
poinied First Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union 

Dr B Sankaum Appointed 
Dnector-General of dealt h 
Services. 

Pal Hurting Former 
Dancsh Pnme Minister appoint¬ 
ed Head of the U N High Com¬ 
mission for Refugees vice Prince 
Sadruddm Aga Khan. 
Distinguished Visitors 

Jimmv Carter President of 
the USA. 

James Callaghan Prime 
Minister of Britain 

Ziau r Rahman President 
of Bangladesh. 

Willy Brandt Chairman of 
tha Socialist Democratic Re- 
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public and former Chancellor 
of West Germany. 

Rudolf Singer Member of 
Council of Ministers of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

S S Ramphal. Secretary- 
Genera! of Commonwealth 

Pi'>f James Fasyett Presi¬ 
dent ol the Europe in Commis¬ 
sion on Hurrr.n Rights. 

Ahmed So l tan: Deputy 
Prime Minister of Egypt. 

Resigned 

Ahmed Dim Ahmed Prime 
Minister of Dnbouti 

K M Mam Home Minis¬ 
ter of Kerala Assembly 

S A Dange Chaiimnn of 
the Communist Pdrty of Ind'a 


Glutlo Andreottl : Prime 
Minister of Italy 

Died 

Senator Hubert Humphrey: 
one of the ‘best-known politi¬ 
cians m the USA 

Shriman Nararan: A for¬ 
mer Governor of Gujarat and a 
dose associate of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Mrs Leelavati Munshi Wife 
ofthelateDrK M Munshi and 
founder of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan. 

Gen S M Shrmagesh * For¬ 
mer Chief of the Army Staff 

Suihi tranandan Pant A 
noted Hindi writer 

Charlie Chaplm. World- 
famous Comedian 

Sheikh Sabah al-Sahm al~ 
Sabah Emir of Kuwait. 


EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

18—Fourth General Election in 
Nagiland 

21—Worsl-cu-r cvclone lushes the 
co.iM.il districts of Andhra Pia- 
desh About 20,000 repot led 
dead 

25—Nagaland Ministry sworn in 
The IJniUd Democrats I n*nt 
Um i rt lums to powi. i in N i” i- 
l.nnt ificr a 32-month spell ol 
President'^ rule 

DFCt.MBLR 

6—The Jiganmohan Reddy Com¬ 
mission charges the former 
Del erne Minister Mr Bansi Lai 
with hiving ab'ised his official 
position 

20—1 he former Prime Minuter, Mrs 
Indita Gandhi summoned t o 
app-ir before the Shah Com¬ 
mission on January 9,10 and 11 

23—Parliament approves the 44ih 
Constnuuon (Amendment) Bill 
(officially amended ps the 43rd 
Amend mint) 

27—Congress top splits, 7 pro-Indira 
Gandhi members quit 

30—Tripura goes to poll. 

JANUARY 1978 

1—The U S President, Jimmy Car¬ 
ter. visits India 


—The Doiai Urs Ministry dis¬ 
missed and Karnataka placed 
under Pr ( sident’s rule 

2— The both of a <■ pi inter Congress, 
with Mrs Indiu Gandhi as pic- 
sidmt, announced at the 
“national convention of Con- 
giessmen” 

—The CPI (M) comes to power in 
Tupur.i 

3— Mis Indira G.indhi expelled from 
the Cnngtcss along with Mr 
Kamlapati Tripatht and otheis 

5—A 10-nicmber left front ministry 
led by Mr Nnpen Chakravorty 

v (CPl-M), the sixth in Tripura 
since 1963, sworn in 

9—Mrs Indira Gandhi appears be¬ 
fore Shah panel 

II—Mrs Indira Gandhi to be tried in 
a Magistiate’s Court for her 
refusal to obey the Shah Com¬ 
mission 

16—International Solar Energy Con¬ 
gress opened m New Delhi 

—The President of India promul¬ 
gates an ordinance demonetising 
currency notes of the denomina¬ 
tions of Rs 1,000. Rs. 5,000 
and Rs. 10,000. 
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A musical insect, 
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creating a 
considerable 
amount ol 
tension 



The potter wasp gets its 
name from the vasslike 
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it hatches. 
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Shown here ft the 
carpenter ant»(« 
dull black inaecf tbs 
drills deep tunnola 
in rotting wood 
A timid insect, 
it prefers to forage 
outdoors at night, 
although in houses i 
will hie daring the 
daylight hews 
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Editorial 


Lingering Suspicions 


JUDGED fioin any angle, short-term or 
^long-term, the Indian External Afl.urs 
Minister Atal Behan Vajpayee’s \ isit to Pakistan 
early m February was well-conceived Foi over 
a decade no hieh-Ie\cl Indian dignitary had 
visited Islamabad, nor had any VIP come to 
Delhi from Pakistan in a bid to mend t he fences 
That the Indo-Pakistan femes need major 
mending operations is beyond doubt It is 
indeed one of the ironies of historv th.it the 
people of India and Pakistan, who used to 
rorm one whole fora long time, became hostile 
in 1947 and have not become friends again in 
the real sense The occasional expressions of 
cordiality have brought some fresh air m a 
stagnant atmosphere, but the old enmities and 
hostilities have remained, leiding to the conclu¬ 
sion that nothing short of a si stained, two-way 
drive would bung bonhomie to this sub¬ 
continent 


Mr Vajpayee’s visit has certainly yielded 
dividends, though they aie admitted small at 
present Ills distinctly tactful handling of 
awkward questions on Kashmir and on Ins 
past role as an aggressive Jan Sangh leader 
highly critical of Pakistan, contributed a good 
deal to the success of his mission to Islam ib *d 
Never belotc lias an I ml 1 in leader i cached a 
potentially fruitful umierstandine witha military 
regime—nnl a provisional one at th it—acioss 
the border A person of lesser courare and 
flinching determination would have called oft 
the visit to Pakistan in view of the attem; ts 
by the haw ks on the othci side to queer the pih h 
for the talks by stressing the unresolved Kashmir 
issue on the eve of lusarrival But MrVaipayee 

did what seemed highly improbable, he silenced 
his critics, for the time-being at any rate, and 
was able to win a large measure of goodwill 
besides His visit will soon be returned by 
Pakistani counterparts and even a summit at 
the highest level is not ruled out A thaw has 
thus set in, and this is a gam to itself More¬ 
over, the way has been opened for further cor¬ 
diality and understanding which millions of 
people on both sides of the border have missed 
for three decades 

The Doubting Thomases have shaken their 
heads again and have reiterated their fears that, 
like the previous attempts to settle old disputes, 


the I ebruarv talks will also prove fruitless. 
Such critics, however, arc not talking in the air, 
they focus attention on hard facts. Later 
thoughts in New Delhi itself have compelled the 
conclusion that normalization of relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries can only be a step-by- 
step piocess and that excessive optimism may 
prove to be misplaced The m irgm.il inctease 
m communic.itions and in the flow of informa¬ 
tion both ways do not make a dramatic impact 
on tuber country While Pakistan is still 
passing through a spell of uncertainty, with the 
militaiy lcgime willing to hold elections later 
this year and civilian takeover a distant possi¬ 
bility, India cannot take anything for granted, 
least of all secunty on ihc border Com¬ 
placency, in fact, would be totally unwarranted, 
especially if the armaments race continues. 

With Mr Vajpayee’s Pakistan visit New 
Delhi has completed the hist round of negotia¬ 
tions with its next door neighbours to establish 
fnendship and remove misundcistandings On 
the foreign relations front the Janata Govern¬ 
ment's initiatives call for commendation Per¬ 
sonal contacts with Ihe Icadcis of Bangladesh, 
Nepal, Afghanistan, Sri Lanka and Pakistan 
have all been timely and useful, laying ihe foun¬ 
dation for friendliness all around There is 
bound to be an impioved image at the United 
Nations also, no longei would critics he able to 
point an accusing fmgci at India and question 
her moral right to dole out advice to all and 
sundry on issues involving peace 

World statesmen are now giving credit to 
India for showing a remarkable matunty mils 
dealings with other countries including the super 
powers, the USA and the Soviet Union The 
policy of genuine non-alignment and the elimi¬ 
nation of the “tilt” have all redounded to Delhi’s 
credit 

India has certainly risen in stature in the 
ejes of the world Delhi’s response to occa¬ 
sional Chinese overtures has, however, been 
necessarily cautious China is inscrutable and 
it is best to be wary of a nation at whose hands 
our people suffered heavily not long ago and 
whose regime is si ill not frank and open-handed 
Mao is dead, hut his enigmatic smile remains 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

National Affairs 


Closer Indo-Puk Ties 
Closer India-Iran Links 
Congress (I) Poll Manifesto 
Leftist Unity Bid 
J.P. Warns of “Second Danger” 
Tax Concession to Parlies 
Policy on Multinationals 
New Plan Pi unities 
Bombay High's New Record 
Liberal Licenses 
1977 Price Increase 4 % 

Time Capsule Mystery 
Second Indian Satellite 


Closer Indo-Pak Tics 

India’s External Mlaiis 
Minister, Mr At ,1 Bella ii Vuj- 
p.i\ec, paid a tvvu-day vial to 
I’.ikisi.'ii liom i elmurv 5 to 7 
From most points of view, tl.e 
\isit was .i success, despite the 
persistent it tempts by Pakis¬ 
tani journalists to raise the 
ticklish issue of kashmn and 
tluisembair..ssthc Indian Uadei 
1 he t.dks with Pakistani leaders 
were he'd in a cordiJ a'nios- 
plieie never!helesi, and a icturn 
visit by Pakis'anileaders isquite 
on the cards 

A significant outcome of Mr 
V'a)pa\ee’s visit to Islamabad is 
the decision taken to pci nut, 
hist l.icuities lor the llow ot 
inhumation between the two 
conninesand, secondly, to allow 
a licci llow of visits between the 
pcoph s of the two countries 

Nh Vajpayee disclosed th t 
newspiper> heneefoith would 
bo '(lowed to post permanent 
coiiespomlents m the respectne 
capit, Is This defree/es the 
12->eai old situation when news- 
p ipeis of both the countries 
withdiew then correspondents 
follow in;’ the 1%5 war 

Lai her, the Chief Martial 
L a w Administi itor, Gener. 1 
Zia-ul-Haq, had agreed to a 
suggestion Miat the Governments 
oft lie 'wo countries should allow 
facilities for the exchange of 
news Mr Vajpayee also said 
that besides stationing of news¬ 
men. newspapers and periodicals 
would be allowed to be exchang¬ 
ed. 

In respect of a larger flow 
of visitors between the two coun¬ 
tries, a decision was taken to 


liberalise visa procedures and 
enlarge the administrative set¬ 
up to cope with the problem of 
pioccssing *v l s a applications 
Here . g m, .he General, at his 
news confeicnee,appreciated the 
steps laken by the Government 
of India to strengthen its em¬ 
bassy stall so that the grant of 
visas is not unduly delayed The 
issue engaging the mind of the 
Pakistan Government in ics- 
pect of trade exchanges w as th.it 
it heavily leaned in India’s 
favour Toset.it icstthe Pakis¬ 
tan Government’s fear, MrVaj- 
pay eesaid that a joint tr.ide team 
would shortly meet to devise 
ways and means for greater 
trade exchanges in a balanced 
manner without hurting the 
market of either country 

In 'aswer io a question, Mr 
Vajpayee offered to share with 
Pakistan its nuclear know-how 
and expertise for the develop¬ 
ment of nuclear energy for 
peaceful puipows and added 
that if the Pakistan Government 
put forwaid any piopos.il in this 
regaid it would be considered 
by the Indian Government 

Mr Vajpayee said on return¬ 
ing to Delhi that the Islamabad 
<alks helped a great deal in clear¬ 
ing the apprehensions, doubts 
and misunderstandings in the 
minds of the leaders of that 
country. He was confident that 
India and Pakistan would now 
co-operate more in many fields 

The Minister of External 
Affairs said it would not be cor¬ 
rect to assume that the Kashmir 
issue had dominated his talks 
with the leaders of Pakistan. The 
emphasis was rather on ways to 
expand trade between the two 
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countries and further exchanges 
in fields such as agriculture, cul¬ 
ture and sports 

Pakistan, Mr Vajpayee con¬ 
ceded, had indeed laised the 
Kashmir issue and it had ex¬ 
pressed the view that with all the 
icquisile steps in the process of 
normalisation between the two 
countries, is envisaged in the 
Simla Agreement having been 
taken, there should now be t 'Iks 
on Kashmir Mr Vajpavce pie- 
sented I n d i a’s viewpoint on 
Kashmir 

He was compleiel, sitislied 
with Ins goo ill \isi(, which 
h >d enabled him to establish a 
pcison.il rappoit with the leadeis 
of Pakistan and cieated an at- 
mospheie of belter i nder-aand- 
mg between Hie two eountnes 
With this, Mr Vaipuvic sod, he 
n nl completed tlie fust lound m 
ttie process of implementing the 
fan ita Partv’s polic, of streng¬ 
thening ielwtions with the coun¬ 
ty's neighbours 

Answering a question the 
Minister said the idc • of an 
Asian Common Market h„d 
been mooted by the Shall of 
lian, who had told the Indim 
leudcis ih it he would be dis- 
cnssui'! this with ihe leuleis of 
Pikistanalso Mi Vqpivee 
said he had discussed region d 
co-opci 1 1ion m Islim.ibad, hut 
Ihe propostl of.m Asian ( om- 
mon Market had not come up 
lor specific discussion 

Genera 1 /11 was confident 
th.d once imdua trust .ml con¬ 
fidence had been bud' u > 'lie 
Kashmir issue, too, con'd be 
solved All that vvas needed 
was a spirit of give-and-take, not 
as between a “big brother'* and 
his “little brother”, but as bet¬ 
ween two sovereign, independent 
and equal countries 

Mr Vajpayee also handed 
over to the General a letter from 
Mr Des.u, assuring him of 
India’s friendship and goodwill 
and inviting him to India Mr 
Des.ii has reiterated in his letter 


India’s sincere desire to have the 
friendliest of lelations with her 
neighbours, including Pakistan. 

Closer India-Iran Links 

Inuia has gained both eco¬ 
nomical!) a.’d politic,! H> tloni 
the SI. di of Iran's foui-day 
goodwill visit from I cor ny 2 
to 5 In contrast the Shah 
spent four horns in hi mi..had, 
indicating a cooling oir ot lus 
id.itions with Pakistan, owing 
I ngcly to the political instability 
ilietc ,1 till the P.ik le.i'os’ cold 
reaction‘o the Asian Common 
Market Pi .a 

liau luis olleied Imb > a ’cli- 
iion.il emde supplies .mini illy 
on ciedit 'elms oi lumpsum 
p.i\ iticnt 'ii p.iilicip. le m, oi 
finance,.ippiovcd profits ‘such 
as ihe alumina pio|Cc' loi the 
easu mi co ' a ih posits ol b.iiix- 
ite, papci and pulp L.ctoy loi 
lti| in • . ml the second si ige of 
Rajasthan Can ,1 ” t rude sup¬ 
plies, wInc Ii will be on credit 
terms, will In .it the OPI C 
(Oiganis.ilion im Pctioleum i \- 
poilnii' Ctu'iitiies) pi ice 

The joint communique issu¬ 
ed at ihe eiiu o| the Shah’s Slate 
visit s ml ‘Iw I’.ime Ministei ot 
Ill'll., had acu pic! the oiler b) 
the Sh di \ccoidmg to tin 
comiiiuiiiqin ‘ the rupee cqi'i 
valent ol ',m >e instalments oi 
I In. Iiunpsti'.i i« the c.,sc may 
be, would be funded in linli i as 
required, whether lor invest¬ 
ment oi expenditure nr could he 
used to finance ippioved pm- 
jects ” 

fhe coi.iimmique does not 
qu ntify the lupce resources 
which will tl.-s be gcner.ded to 
finance the piojcets ippioved 
by both eountnes but, auoid 
ing to a rough guess, the a mount 
would run into several hundred 
crorcs of rupees The second 
phase of Rajasthan Can.il is 
expected to cost Rs 228 crores 
out of which 'he Union Govern¬ 
ment has already budgeted for 
Rs 28 crores from internal 
resources. 


Official sources in Delhi 
said the additional crude sup¬ 
plies would not be a gift. The 
detailed agreements, which will 
follow, will spell out terms of 
ciedit and its repayment on cash 
or kind. The bulk of repay¬ 
ment is likely to be through 
Indian products made possible 
through approved projects. 

I he amount of additional 
in lie supplies India can import 
annii ill \ ill largely depend on 
tin extent to which India can 
us. the ruf ce resouiccs generat¬ 
ed each vear According to a 
lough eslim. tc, one million ton¬ 
ne , of addit ioii. I crude wdl gene- 
i.ite about Rs 100 crorcs. 
W.iile li.ui is Urns otlcimg help 
to lyneiale rupee resources to 
fin.nice specified pi ejects, the 
communique also broadly iden¬ 
tities .in.is m which India can 
lontnbute to ban’s economic 
development tluough supplies 
ol equipment ..nil know-how. 

The communique says “In 
oilier aieas 'he two sides felt 
ih it 'he pi ms to. economic 
dcvclopmcn' of the two coun¬ 
tries provided .m excellent op- 
poitunitv loi imituallv In le- 
fici.i 1 co-<.poution in accon, nice 
with (lieu icspcctive cap.il.ili- 
lics inn capacities Some of 
the .ii.is in which such co¬ 
oper. lion could take place arc 
uir 1 elci tiilic >tion, gencialion 
■ ml tiansmosion ot p o vv c r , 
development of i.u'vvays, iclia- 
oilit.ition ol li.nks, construc¬ 
tion of i.iilvv.i) hues, consul¬ 
tancy set vices, technic ii assis¬ 
tance, supply of rail equipment 
md construction materials and 
I nfiupationin the construction 
of industtial estates, ship¬ 
building, etc ” 

The Sh inanshah and Mr 
Desai reiterated thcr desire to 
give priorily to forging closer 
and deeper bilateral links They 
noted with salisf'ction that a 
number of agreements in the 
economic, to-nmcal, industrial 
and cultural fields had been 
concluded and are at various 
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stages of implementation 

Noting with satisfaction that 
the global trends towards relaxa¬ 
tion of tensions and settlement 
of disputes through negotia¬ 
tions were continuing, the Sha¬ 
hanshah and the Prime Minuter 
observed with regret that situa¬ 
tions exist in some areas such as 
West Asia and Africa “which 
pose a threat to internal'onul 
accord and peace ” 

The two sides agtecd on <l.e 
necessity of aclucMiig compute 
and universal di aimamenf, spt - 
cially nuclear du iim. men 1 
u n d e i ellecti\e intun .lion d 
control. 

Hie Shahanshah and Mr 
Desai stiessed the urgent need 
for the speed) establishment of 
a new international economic 
order base d on inter- 
dependence, equality and justice 
They laid pailicular s'uss on the 
need to relorin the international 
trading system on these pnuu- 
ples so .is to budge the gap I c 
ween the industrialised and tl e 
developing counlncs it 

unattended to, would ilue.den 
the prospects ol peace in tla 
whole world 

Dining' their disuissions on 
developments in the I n d 1 a u 
Ocean legion the two ,uk. 
reitei ited their sii|iport toi tin. 
declaration ot Mic Indun (Vein 
as a /one ot pe we, tiee liom 
ten dons and griat-powei rivalry 
Thcv fuitiiei auieed that pe.ee 
md stabildv in il.e arc dum'd 
be secured through co-operative 
elforls of the countries in the 
region 

The Shahanshah we'eomed 
further progress m. U* in the 
norm.disltion ot al .lions 
among the countnes ot the sub¬ 
continent The two leaders 
reiterated their conviction that 
success of such eftoits to solve 
bilateral problems through nego¬ 
tiations should lead to an era 
of friendship and fruitful c »- 
operation Such co-operttion 
would strengthen the economic 


links between the participating 
countries of the region, and 
would make an effective contri¬ 
bution to the establishment of a 
new international economic 
order 


Congress (I) Poll Manifesto 

The election manifesto of 
Mrs Indua G ndln’s Congicss 
is an inlcicding document The 
nianiKsto generally follows the 
text adopted by the New Delhi 
convention of Congressmen m 
hnuary ,d which Mis Gandhi 
was ch'cti(I p.nty President It 
makes no dim l refeicnee to the 
I mergency or the excesses com- 
imtled during it, in fact, it 
mentions “tlie reactionary com¬ 
bine of intern il and external 
forces” as the ical cause of tlie 
Congicss defeat in the Ink 
S..M 1.1 elect ions in 1977 

I he manifesto docs speak 
of tempora.ry setbacks” in tlie 
pursuit of the values of demo¬ 
crat’ , sou ihsn., sccul.msm and 
non ahg’.ment I.y the Congicss 
The Pir.v promises U> icstoie 
the empli isis on the socialist 
ultolo"v and to 1 'ivc an ml. Ih- 
gent 'unterpiet..tion and ic- 
oricni lion of the hasu. ten. Is 
ami essentials of polio 1 . 11 .led 
down la Mahatma G mdi 1 *nd 
J o\ 1 11 I il Nehiu W li 1 1 v. u 
incut 1 ni Gandhi's name ( nee 
and Neim.'stvv ice, MrsG 111 ’s 
name hguies in the U-p.oe 
manifesto six times 

Congress fh pledges itself to 
a reappiais llotall Congress poli¬ 
cies so tii t they are “more in 
tunc vviti* ‘he aspirations of a 
nation engaged in the deep and 
intense process of change and 
modernisation ” It promises 
positive ard imaginative mea¬ 
sures to build a secular society, 
to involve party workers and 
Ii tellei tuals in its programmes, 
to prov ide equal educational op- 
poi‘unity to a.P sections of the 
people and to launch a deter¬ 
mined and concerted attack on 
all communicable diseases. 


The Congress (I) reiterates 
its emphasis on the modernisa¬ 
tion of agricultural production 
as the very base of the national 
economy. In industry it em¬ 
phasise the need to formulate 
a pattern of industrialisation 
which combines maximum pos¬ 
sible employment with the level 
of spins!ic.ition appropriate to 
a modern society The party 
commits itself to minimising in¬ 
equalities in the socio-economic 
set-up, particularly m the rural 
context, and to standing solidly 
behind the minontics, teachers, 
students, and labourers “who 
are the victims of harassment 
and physical toro-ie ” 

The Congress (I) manifesto 
launches a severe attack on the 
Januia Party for denigrating the 
policies formulated by Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and says that com¬ 
munal riots have suddenly 
shown a spurt and violent at¬ 
tacks on youths, students, tea¬ 
chers and the vvoiking class have 
increased It alleges that the 
Gov eminent has let loose a 
reigm of terror and torture 
against innocent Congress wor¬ 
lds The law and order situa¬ 
tion has deteriorated ever y- 
wnerc and “a sense of insecutity 
grips the mind ol ‘lie common 
m. n ’ Within one vear. ac¬ 
cording to the manifesto, the 
countiy has witnessed a change¬ 
over from self-confidence to 
ddiidence, from a well-set course 
to aimless diaft and to trends of 
disintegr.il ion 

Leftist Unity Bid 

For years the CPI and C P(M) 
have been bitter ideological 
enemies, the former backed by 
the Soviet Union and the latter 
by China But lately there has 
been some talk of unity The 
two parties may not unite yet, 
but it seems that after some 
years, may be earlier, the hos¬ 
tility between them will dis¬ 
appear. Mr Mohit Sen, mem¬ 
ber of the CPI National Execu¬ 
tive, «aid at Jullundur on Feb- 
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ruary 6 that the CPI considered 
the time ripe for exploring the 
possibilities of forming a united 
front of Left democratic forces. 
This would form the main issue 
fordiscussionat theparty’s forth¬ 
coming national congress. 

Talking to newsmen, Mr Sen 
said that uptil now the Congress 
a nd Janata Party were considered 
the only two alternatives before 
the people. The assumption of 
power by the Janata Party at the 
Centre and m a number of 
States had ushered in a new 
phase of the development of 1 he 
revolutionary process. The 
Congress and the Janata Party 
represented the capitalist path 
of development. But the people 
had seen both in action and be¬ 
come disillusioned, realising th.it 
neither of them could dehvci the 
goods. 

A Left democratic front had 
thus emerged as the only viable 
alternative for taking the coun¬ 
try forward along the socialist 
path of development Eflorts 
should be made to achieve such a 
front at the earliest Sucnafront 
should consist of the CPI, the 
CPM and Left democratic forces 
believing in Socialism wherever 
they be—in the Congress, the 
Janata Party or elsewhere. There 
could be no place for the Akalis 
ortheDMK in such a front but 
the National Conference or the 
AIADMK would be eligible 
to join it because of their 
democratic and secular tradi¬ 
tions. 

Referring to the chances of 
the CPM coming over, the CPI 
leader said that at present there 
were differences between the 
approach of the CPI and the 
CPM to the conceptof the pro¬ 
posed front. While the CPM 
was for a united front for joint 
action at minor levels, the CPI’s 
concept was that such a front 
should be the third alternative to 
bring about a socialist revolu¬ 
tion. 

Moreover, the CPM leader¬ 
ship was still under the “illusion’* 


that it could by itself bring about 
a revolution. A few months’ 
experience would rid the CPM 
leadership of this “illusion” and 
it would come over to the united 
front. The CPM regarded the 
Janata Party as a force helpful 
to demociacy, while the CPI 
considered the Janata Patty as a 
danger to democratic liberties. 
On this issue too, experience 
alone would convince the CPM 
leadership. 

In i reference to the "RSS- 
dominated” fascist character of 
the Janata Party, Mr Sen sitd 
that lie could not rule out the 
possibility of the Janahi Party 
taking steps to make open woik- 
mg impossible for the CPI and 
the CPM Therefore, the pro¬ 
posed united front must come 
soon, or it would never come 
into being because the "RSS 
may strike earlier.” 

J.P. Warns of “Second Danger” 

In a wall-v/orded an i timely 
statement issued on January 30 
—Martyrs’ Day—Mr Jayapar- 
kasn Nurayan warned the nation 
that the forces “that would take 
advantage of disorder and of 
a breakdown of the system” 
were regrouping and posed a 
second danger. They are the 
same fnrocs that “enslaved the 
country for 19 'errible months”. 

Mr Naia>an feared that 
these forces weic reviving fascist 
politics—“politics of strong- 
arm methods, politics that in¬ 
flames communal and sectional 
hatreds, one that openly flouts 
truth and law that audaciously 
disregards courts and every 
norm of civilized conduct.” The 
people alone could save the 
country from this focus of dis¬ 
tilled, undiluted fascism and, 
therefore, they had to remain 
alert. Freedom could not be 
taken for granted. The peo¬ 
ple’s alertness and their concern 
must be given an institutional 
form. He was disappointed 
that the movement to form a 
People’s Committee in every 


village and in every locality had 
not made much progress. Those 
who believed in a Oandhian 
Society should dedicate them¬ 
selves to developing people’s 
organisations. 

Referring to the Janata 
Party, he said that it was dear 
to him as he felt it to be “a part 
of my being”. He was aware of 
the grave difficulties with which 
it has had to contend. How¬ 
ever on the day of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s martyrdom he would 
like the members of the Janata 
Government and the party ‘‘to 
uso this day for reflection and 
introspection to see if their con¬ 
duct and life styles had been in 
accordance with the pledge at 
Rajghat. 

Had it done all it could as a 
united, pui poseful team? Had 
it done all it could to change the 
pohucs so that they benefited 
the common man and to ensure 
that he felt that the Government 
was really concerned about him 
and d ifiercnt. 

Mr Narayan feared that the 
people, and especially the middle 
class—were slipping back into 
the habit of leaving things to the 
Government, of sitting back and 
complaining that the Govern¬ 
ment was not doing enough, 
instead of doing more them¬ 
selves “Unless we shed this 
apathy, unless the people take 
an active day-to-day part in 
matters that tr.insi.end their 
immediate concern, ftccdom will 
not be safe”, he cautioned. 


Tax Concession to Parties 

To enable political parties 
to have more funds for legiti¬ 
mate activity, the Government 
of India has decided to exempt 
recognized political parties from 
payment of income-tax on in¬ 
come from investments and do¬ 
nations from non-members and 
to exempt them entirely from 
Wealth Tax. This will require 
amendment of both the Income- 
tax and Wealth-tax Acts. 
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The ban on donations to 
political p.irtics b\ comp inics 
icmains oid hence the « ''*- 
gories ol income tint will be 
exempt Irom tax te mainly 
donations Irom non members 
and income derived li>»n invest¬ 
ments llnwcvci, income liom 
profitable activities such os ad¬ 
vert isements in xou.emts, pam¬ 
phlets and th* hko wi'l not be 
exempted 

Politic il p..rlia>* it is b‘lt 
need luncls loi legm.-uH ico'ity 
and income denve-' lioin Ita.i'i-. 
in.ite sources for Miw p rpose 
should no ! be icdi ced I'cc i >e <>t 
taxation Irade muons te '- 
ready permuted c.:mpnon on 
income* lioin in'eii o*' -ot t - 
rities, rent from honse property 
uni the hke, and tin Govern- 
inent feels that lecopnned politi¬ 
cal parties ci> 1’ild >" t ii e same 
bench.s 

At preseii', subsuipii. ns u<! 
donations lioin mernbus ol • ' c 
pir'ies are exern, * but don i- 
tions fro i mm-; a nrem ac 
taxable Income fr,,in prolitab'e 
activities, such as advertisements 
in souvenirs and the like, ud 
investments nre ta< .b*'* 

When the lie decision 
comes into eliect, imomt fiom 
investincins .md donati ms Irom 
non-member-, v.ill also 'nc 
exempt lo qu blj lor die 
exemption, politic d pailies musi 
maintain proper account-books 
duly audited by a chanced 
accountant or other qu hltc'.l 
accountants Onl^ <hose pT- 
ties wll quality vv !i i c it ic 
“registeredordee'iicd'nbe icgis 
tered with ti.e L'-M'm ' rn- 
mission under the til Vion S.m- 
bols (Reservition nd Vloi- 
ment) Order of J%8 ' 

Political pardes so recogniz¬ 
ed vviH be tot illy exempt Irom 
payment of Wc.bh-t..\ on 
assets held by them on the 
ground that the ohjCs' of 1c" vmg 
this is to reduce disp mties in 
personal incomes -nd we.I'll 
and hence should not hoU good 
for political p irties 


Policy on Multinationals 

The Prime Minister on F cb- 
nury 3 made i f dear to the 
I ndo U S Business Council, led 
o> Mr Orville hreem ui, that 
there could be no question of 
liber.J'sing conditions tor 
foreign investment in India, and 
th.it sudi nr c'stment could only 
be permitti'u within the frame¬ 
work »1 the mdustriil policy 
statement ..nd the F<,reign I \- 
c|.. mu KeguL.ion Act Anv 
t..ifc <>t open competition bet- 
VtCcui > niultin tion.il unci a 
ioi.q\ in from n developing 
ns ri’iy meint competition on 
unequal ‘c~vs 

India is developing its tech¬ 
nology in nnny aie.is, but it 
still needs know-ho* m nianv 
fields vv’tcic foreign coll ibora- 
•ion would be welcome Ji.uv- 
evei.thi would not Ik pci nutted 
in field . where India already had 
the technology, nor did India 
inland f o i’i pend indefinitely on 
i k"vw-lio* 

M De. i duAneJ that he 
was not against muitinution. Is 
or giants, but v.'us against those 
giants which vv'nted to make 
others remain dwarfs fntei- 
dependence had *o be mutual, 
and it was desirable to move 
towards, world . here. II v.oiJd 
be eqi.il i Ins was important 
not - dv for developin''nations 
I'kc* *i• 1 1 1 i but ..Iso de'eloped 
ones like Me USA 

1 he I’mue Minister tokl Mi 
J rcfiii'ii s delegation t h i * 
loreigu urms inteiested in in¬ 
vesting in India should make 
Jetailei studie*- and come up 
wi‘h ronc.eteproposals Onc.i 
propo.’l was accepted, no hur¬ 
dles *vi * I i be placed in i's path 
India does not want charity, we 
only want to sec that conditions 
are reasonable so that on a 
future date no one can un¬ 
reasonably take away the com- 
pimes based on foreign invest¬ 
ment We do not want to get 
o.p of o jr commitments. 

Mr Freeman expressed the 
view that investment restrictions 


were counter-pfiScfuetlve. While 
conceding that India had a 
peifeci right to impose stringent 
conditions like those laid down 
in the loieign Exchange Regu¬ 
lation Act, lie argued that a 
poor country short of capital 
would he the loser by inhibiting 
inflow of capital He agreed 
with some questioners that India 
Sulletcd from a large s ivingsgap 
winch would be bridged by 
foieign investment He felt 
that a majority of Indian busi¬ 
nessmen vCould welcome such 
investment, though a few might 
resn' it 

Asked why multinationals 
vveie i cl net mt to conic to India 
in fields open to them, he said 
the-e wcie pioblems like pro¬ 
cedural delays He was happy 
on being assured that a stream¬ 
lined system of procedures was 
b< mg devisyd. He was also 
happy th it the Industry Ministry 
wis bold to pr-vre i detailed 
!>. nned hi* f industries for 
foreign ir> y estm m, leaving other 
industries . pen to foreign colla¬ 
boration. He denied that this 
revision was biking nkneutthe 
instance of multinationals The 
Government is soon expected to 
dclinc.dc Mie areasv.here foreign 
investi.icnt a n <1 'echnology 
vvoulu ao‘ be r.l'owcd in India 

According to i communique, 
Mie Indian delcg <t s expressed 
concern ovei anti-dumping and 
countervailing dutv cases against 
Indi in exporters in the USA 
and also *v-erv.ifions ever a 
iepoi' prepared by the US 
section of the Council doming 
that India s investment envuon- 
ment was “relatively unatlrac- 
ti.'v” when compared to Brayil, 
Mexico, South Korea and Indo¬ 
nesia. 

New Plan Priorities 

Dr 1)T kakdawal... Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, disclosed on February 
2 tint planning priorities will 
have to be reviscu radically if 
the promise "f bringing basic 
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public services within the reach 
of the poorest in the next decade 
is to be fulfilled. The expan¬ 
sion of social services in the 
country has so far not brought 
proportionate benefits to the 
people. 

Dr Lakdawala emphasised 
the need for reorienting policies 
regarding health, education and 
housing m order to improve the 
skills of the common man and 
revamp his working and living 
conditions. Health facilities in 
the rural are^s had been rela¬ 
tively neglected Medical re¬ 
search and medical attention in 
the country had been concen¬ 
trated more on diseases which 
were prevalent in the West 
rather than the ailments which 
geneially afflict the country’s 
population Substantial sums 
had been allocated in the five- 
year plans for w.iter supply and 
sanitation, but the progress in 
these fields, especially in the 
rural areas, was slow. 

According to Dr Lakdawala, 
the existing system of relying on 
highly trained medic;'! person¬ 
nel, specialised expert services 
and emphasis on curative as¬ 
pects of diseases did not meet 
the country’s requirements In¬ 
creased stress was necessary on 
public participation in health 
systems, quick system of diag¬ 
nosis and reference of compli¬ 
cated cases to higher level health 
facilities. There should be 
emphasis on preventive health 
education. The standard of 
housing in the country, especially 
in cities, was highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory and was fast deteriorating. 
Over 60 per cent of the houses in 
the rural areas were made of 
mud, bamboo and reeds. In 
many States, between 20 and 50 
per cent of the rural houses 
were also made of mud, between 
20 and 50 per cent of the urban 
houses were also made of such 
materials. 

Dr Lakdawala suggested 
construction of multi-storeyed 
houses in the big cities. In 
towns of medium size, liberal 


financing of co-operative hous¬ 
ing societies and in bigger cities* 
where rented houses were need¬ 
ed, LIC or Housing Board ini¬ 
tiatives would be useful. 

The unemployment rate is 
higher in educated groups than 
among illiterates. Any un¬ 
employment is a social waste, 
but an educated unemployed re¬ 
presents a multiple waste, as it 
involves a waste of resources 
used in education and implies 
a negative rate of return for the 
investment Many scholars had 
estimated that the social rates 
of return to education over 
illiterates had been much higher 
for lower levels of education 
than the higher levels 

While making people better 
qualified for employment, edu¬ 
cation also disqualified them for 
certain kinds of jobs by fostering 
strong likes and dislikesabout the 
types of employment available. 

Bombay High’s New Record 

The oil yield from Bombay 
High has exceeded the earlier 
expectations, thus giving India 
a welcome multi-sided gift. 
Bombay High is now producing 
about $ 1 million worth of crude 
every day, having reached a pro¬ 
duction rate of 80,000 barrels a 
day on January 16. This is 
equivalent to an annual produc¬ 
tion rate of four million tonnes, 
a stage that was aimed at next 
March and which has been 
achieved well ahead of schedule 

This is part of Phase III of 
the Bombay High development 
programme which also involves 
laying dual pipelines to the coast 
to make possible uninterrupted 
transport of crude and natural 
gas throughout the year. So 
far, 150 km of submarine pipe¬ 
lines have been laid. When the 
project is commissioned by May, 
there will be substantial savings 
involved in the use of natural gas 
which is now being fired. On 
the completion of Phase I of 
Bombay High development, 
production from the offshore 


field had reached 37,000 ba 
a day on January 13,1977. Sub* 
sequently, production was rail¬ 
ed to 60,000 barrels a day from 
September 30, 1977. 

Commercial - production 
from Bombay High began on 
May 21, 1976, when crude flow¬ 
ed at a rate of 4,300 barrels a 
day from two wells on “A** 
platform. This was approxi¬ 
mately two years after the dril¬ 
ling of this structure and one 
year after the discovery was 
declared to be commercial. 
Development of Bombay High 
has been divided into five phases, 
each contributing a production 
of 40,000 barrels of oil a day or 
2 million tonnes a year. 

Bombay High is now in the 
middle of Phase III, the main 
target of which is to reach a 
production level of 120,000 bar¬ 
rels a day. In addition, a pro¬ 
duction level of 20,000 barrels 
a day is sought to be established 
at North Bassein. Another ob¬ 
jective of Phase III is to bring 
crude and associated gas from 
these two structures to the shore 
by submarine trunk lines. The 
total combined length of pipe¬ 
lines for oil and gas being laid 
from Bombay High to Uran is 
approximately 420 kms. 


Liberal Licenses 

Industrial licensing is likely 
to be further liberalised to bene¬ 
fit the middle sector in parti¬ 
cular. The liberalisation pro¬ 
posed by the Ramakrishna Com¬ 
mittee will, if accepted by the 
Government of India, make it 
possible for a small company to 
grow into a larger industrial 
house without ever needing a 
licence. 

The Committee has not only 
suggested delitensing investment 
proposals up to Rs. 3 crores, but 
also recommended abolition of 
the existing stipulation that the 
total assets of the company con¬ 
cerned should not exceed Rs. 5 
crores. This will make it possible 
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tot a company to start with a Rs. 
3-crore project without a licence, 
and then expand further in stages 
of Rs. 3 crores each without a 
licence till its assets cross Rs. 
20 crores. 

At this point it will become a 
larger industrial house and will 
have to obtain a licence. The 
intention is not to help larger 
houses but to encourage the 
growth of the middle sector. 
Most firms will take several de¬ 
cades to increase their assets 
seven-fold from Rs. 3 crores to 
Rs. 20 crores. 

The proposals of the Com¬ 
mittee will reduce drastically the 
workload of the Licensing Com¬ 
mittee At one time as many 
as 3,000 applications per year 
used to pour in, and even m 
recent years 1,000 to 1,500 appli¬ 
cations per year have been 
received. The proposed libe¬ 
ralisation will cut this down to 
hardly 500 applications per year. 
This will make it possible to 
adopt a “screening committee 
procedure” for all applications 
where the applicant can sit down 
with the committee to sort out 
problems. This, in turn, should 
enable a larger percentage of 
applications to be approved. At 
present, the approval is around 
60 per cent Under the existing 
rules, no licence is needed for 
investments up to Rs onecrore, 
but to this is added the condi¬ 
tion that no foreign exchange 
should be needed for imports 
of raw materials or capital 
goods. Since over 50 per cent 
of such projects do in fact need 
imports, the aim of liberalisa¬ 
tion has not been achieved and 
small investment proposals keep 
coming up before the Licensing 
Committee In view of the 
comfortable foreign exchange 
situation, the Committee has 
suggested the abolition of the 
stipulation regarding imports. 

1977 Price Increase 4 % 

Prices at the end of 1977 
were just 4 per cent higher than 
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at the end of 1976, an Inflation 
rate that is modest compared 
with that of most other coun¬ 
tries which are still in the double¬ 
digit category. This is the rate 
worked out on a “point-to- 
point” basis and not the annual 
average which has still to be 
announced. 

The wholesale index stood at 
184 4 at the end of December, 
1977, compared to 181 9 at the 
end of December, 1976. It was 
learnt at the end of January that 
much of the 4 per cent rise was 
contributed to by primary arti¬ 
cles, particularly food items 
which were higher by as much as 
12 3% at the end of 1977, as 
compared to the end of 1976. 
Of this, grain accounted for a 
major part being collectively 
higher by 14 7%, mainly be¬ 
cause of pulses which rose by a 
massive 68 4 %. Condiments 
rmd spices rose by 35 8 %, fruit 
and vegetables by 20 7%, and 
eggs, fish and meat by 11 4% 
The lowest rise was by milk and 
milk products—only 0 8%. 

The broad category of “non¬ 
food articles” (consisting of 
fibres, oil seeds and other non¬ 
food articles) actually fell by 
1 9 %, as did leather and leather 
products (by 2 3%) but all other 
categories were up, although 
marginally. Manufactures as a 
group were up by 16%, of 
which food articles (such as 
dairy products, canned fruit and 
vegetables, canned fish and sea 
food, bakery products) actually 
fell by 3 9%, although there 
were sharp variations on each 
item. Beverages and tobacco 
rose by 2 7%, textiles by 9 9%, 
paper and paper products by 
3 • 2 %, non-metallic mineral pro¬ 
ducts by 2 4 % and basic metals 
by 2 per cent. 

Time Capsule Mystery 

A new dimension has been 
added to the well-known Time 
Capsule story. According to 
reports, there are second 
thoughts on digging up the 


"Nehru capsule", which was to 
be taken out along with the 
Independence Silver Jubilee cap¬ 
sule. It may not be dug up now. 

Some members of the Par¬ 
liamentary Committee, entrust¬ 
ed with the task of taking out 
both capsules for verification of 
their contents, feel that, barring 
the historical narrative m the 
Silver Jubilee capsule which was 
criticised for its inaccuracies, 
omissions agd distortions, the 
rest of its contents seem to be 
all right and unexceptionable. 

The “illustrated calender of 
important development” during 
the first 25 years of free India, 
etched on eight copper plates, 
is fairly representative and even 
impartial. Mr C Rajagopala- 
chari’s assumption of office as 
the country’s first Governor- 
General finds mention in these, 
so do events like the ban on the 
RSS in early 1948 and the sub¬ 
sequent lifting of that ban and 
the formation of the Jana Sangh 
in October, 1953. It has also 
been found that the capsule’s 
13 portraits of important na¬ 
tional leaders etched on copper 
plates are but those already 
found in the Central Hull of 
Parliament, if there is any 
omission of leaders from a par¬ 
ticular region, it is not the cap¬ 
sule’s fault, for it has merely 
followed the Central Hall exam¬ 
ple. 

The six-member Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee headed by Mr 
Yagya Dutt Sharma, constituted 
by the Lok Sabha Speaker on 
November 19, has submitted its 
report—“a visual report, to¬ 
gether with an inventory of the 
objects”—to t h e Education 
Ministry which, in turn, will pre¬ 
sumably place it before Parlia¬ 
ment during the Budget session, 
with its own comments. 

The contents of the Silver 
Jubilee capsule number eight: 
(1) A 10,000 word account, both 
in English and Hindi, of impor¬ 
tant aspects of India’s history 
(Contd. on page 512) 
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Commonwealth Conference 

Twelve members of the Com¬ 
monwealth, including the host, 
Australia, met for a four-day 
conference in Sydney from Feb¬ 
ruary 13 to 16—the first summit 
of heads of government of the 
Commonwealth nations m Asia 
and the Pacific conferring on a 
regional basis. No major policy 
decisions were expected and 
none were taken; nevertheless 
the Summit was significant for 
several reasons. 

One-third of the 36 sove¬ 
reign nations which now consti¬ 
tute the Commonwealth were 
represented during the four-day 
discussions. The decision to 
hold such a Asia-Pacific Sum¬ 
mit had been taken at the Com¬ 
monwealth Conference held in 
June, 1977 Mr Fraser, the 
Australian Prime Minister, and 
the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General. Mr Shndath S Ram- 
phal, are both strong advocates 
of regional Commonwealth co¬ 
operation The Sydney confe¬ 
rence marked a new stage in 
Commonwealth co-operation 

The countries which attend¬ 
ed the meet besides Australia 
were New Zealand, India, 
Bangladesh, Fiji, Malaysia, 
Nauru, Papua New Guinea, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, Tonga 
and Western Samoa 

The conference had a pri¬ 
marily economic onentation and 
the talks were focussed on seek¬ 
ing avenues for mutually bene¬ 
ficial co-operation in such areas 
as trade, industrialisation and 
transfer of technology. The 
various leaders also exchanged 
their experiences in developing 


alternatives to the traditional 
source of energy 

A proposal to establish a 
Common Fund as an effort to 
stabilise the prices of world 
commodities was discussed in 
detail and a consensus on this 
issue emerged Australia was 
among the first countries to 
make a commitment to provide 
money for the Common Fund. 
While pleading for such a fund 
he said other nations should 
also make reasonable commit¬ 
ments. 

It was significant that none 
of the leading countries attend¬ 
ing the conference were willing 
to relax their stiff tariff walls. 
Australia has been facing a 
tough unemployment problem 
and could not afford to take 
risks Japan, Western Europe 
and NortJi America had also 
erected such tariff walls and 
adopted protectionist policies 
which were hurting the Austra¬ 
lian economy Singapore, sup¬ 
ported by some other small 
countries, criticised Australia’s 
stand It hinted at a closer 
alliance with ASEAN countries 
if Australia did not lower its 
tariffs but there was no sign of 
an Australian climbdown on 
this issue. The growing traffic 
in drugs was also discussed and 
promises made to check the 
menace effectively. 

The conference a Iso reviewed 
regional and world problems, 
economic and political trends, 
disarmament trends and nuclear 
proliferation. Mr M o r a r j I 
Desai, India’s Prime Minister, 
and Mr Vajpayee, the External 
Affairs Minister, played a pro- 
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minent part in the talks. Among 
the problems they discussed at 
length were those of energy 
resources, the importance of 
extending detente to other 
regions and the need to win the 
confidence of the smaller na¬ 
tions in respect of their econo¬ 
mic interests 


Big-Power Talkson Indian Ocean 

Right from the day President 
Carter took office as the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, he 
has been keen on disarmament 
so as to decrease world ten¬ 
sions and promote the climate of 
peace In April, 1977, he put 
forth highly attractive proposals 
for demilitarisation of the In¬ 
dian Ocean because he regard¬ 
ed the territory as an area of 
danger and instability, with in¬ 
creasing chances of big-power 
conflicts His proposal arous¬ 
ed high expectations among the 
States in tins region, most of 
which have for years been de¬ 
manding the termination of the 
ever-increasing rivalries between 
the major military Powers. 

Early in February, negotia¬ 
tions started in Berne (Switzer¬ 
land) betweenthelJ S A andthe 
Soviet Union on the issue of demi¬ 
litarisation of the Indian Ocean 
There was very little expec¬ 
tation of success because each 
suspected the intentions of the 
other Power and also because of 
the fact the Indian Ocean pro¬ 
vides a key to domination of the 
entire Eastern region As was 
feared, the Berne negotiations 
came to a deadlock on February 
10 The hurdle was the con¬ 
tinuing Soviet support to Ethio¬ 
pia m the latter’s conflict with 
Somalia 

This comes as an irony be¬ 
cause for many years Somalia 
was actively backed by the So¬ 
viet Union which had establish¬ 
ed there a formidable military 
base to counter American in¬ 
stallations m Diego Garcia 
Negotiations have since broken 
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down and there is no immediate 
likelihood of an early resump¬ 
tion because the hurdle con¬ 
tinues. The American contend 
that the active support which the 
Soviet Union is giving to Ethio¬ 
pia and the manner in which that 
black country is being used to 
set up a Soviet base made it 
almost impossible for any settle¬ 
ment to be reached. 

This is not the first time that 
the U S A has expressed its dis¬ 
pleasure of developments in the 
Horn of Africa, but it is cer¬ 
tainly the first major breakdown 
in the Soviet-U S. negotiations 
on demilitansationjof the Ocean 
A senior official of the U S 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency said that it would be 
totally inconsistent to enter into 
any arrangement that would 
restrict U S. naval power in the 
region while Russia continued 
with a vengeance to provide 
military assistance to Ethiopia 
in its conflict with Somalia 
The eaily U.S suggestion that 
the strength of the two super 
Powers should be frozen at their 
present levels of the Navies, 
therefore, stands shelved. 

Some months ago the Soviet 
Union had responded favour¬ 
ably to this proposal and Moscow 
leaders hud much emphasis on 
early and effective disarmament, 
but the situation changed rapid¬ 
ly when Somalia expelled the 
Soviet Navy from the Indian 
Ocean port of Berbera The 
Soviet Union naturally was in 
search of an alternative base and 
Ethiopia provided the site 
Ethiopia has been m a sorry mess 
with rival groups fighting each 
other bitterly and thus providing 
the Soviet Union a chance to 
exploit the situation with the 
active collaboration of the Cu¬ 
ban forces. In fact, the Cubans 
are playing a key role and its 
armed forces seem to be ready 
to be at the disposal of the Soviet 
Union whenever and wherever 
required. 


Disarmament Year 

All-out preparations are be¬ 
ing made for the Disarmament 
Conference and the Special ses¬ 
sion of the U.N General As¬ 
sembly to be held from May 23 
to June28, 1978. 

There is a strong sentiment 
at the preparatory discussions 
on disarmament under way at 
the United Nations that all 
nuclear powers should partici¬ 
pate meaningfully in the nego¬ 
tiations ahead. Despite a dia¬ 
logue at Geneva lasting a num¬ 
ber of years, the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarmament 
(CCD) has failed to reach agree¬ 
ment on issues of major im¬ 
portance. The Special Assem¬ 
bly session, suggested by the 
non-aligned nations, is expected 
to give political thrust to the 
slow-moving disarmament nego- 
tiat ions 

A new development in the 
discussions is the entry of 
France, which has been keeping 
out so far It has come in, 
saying it intends to participate 
in the session This has been 
welcomed by .ill the other par¬ 
ticipants it is h o p e d that 
China, another country boy¬ 
cotting disarmament talks, will 
also participate. 

The preparatory meeting will 
draft documents to facilitate dis¬ 
cussions at the special session. 
The documents will have four 
parts - a preamble setting forth 
objectives, a declaration on dis¬ 
armament, a programme of 
action on disarmament and, 
setting up of a machinery for 
future disarmament negotia¬ 
tions All the four parts will 
present difficulties but the 
machinery for negotiations and 
programme of action—the mat¬ 
ter is pressed by non-aligned 
countries—arc expected to be 
“hot potato” issues 

The Soviet Ambassador, Mr 
Oig A Troyanovsky, has reviv¬ 
ed the Soviet proposal that a 
world disarmament conference 
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should follow the special session 
to work on practical methods to 
fulfil the objectives to be defined 
by the Assembly. China op¬ 
poses the idea tooth and nail 
Mr Troyanovsky has also given 
notice that his delegation would 
make a major issue of the 
United States’ plans for deve¬ 
loping the neutron bomb 

$ 1000 M. daily on Weapons 

Lord Philip Noel-Baker, re¬ 
nowned British leader and 
Nobel-laureate, stated in Delhi 
early in February that $ 1,000 
million was being spent daily in 
the world on armament Even 
if a day’s expenditure on arma¬ 
ment was spent on development 
programmes for Indian villages, 
it could make a big change in 
their condition 

Lord Noel-Baker remarked 
that with the float money the 
Himalayan waters could be tap¬ 
ped to produce electricity which 
could electrify all Indian villages 
and raise their standard of living 
and education in a decade or 
two, India could tap Himalayan 
waters to produce 50,000 mega¬ 
watt of hydro-electric power' 
which could irrigate its fields 
right upto the South 

Lord Noel-Baker said there 
could not be any unilateral dis¬ 
armament He pointed out that 
his country was now spending 
on arms three times of what it 
used to do m 1930 Today it 
was a member of a mighty mili¬ 
tary alliance which was not 
there earlier Besides, it had 
all kinds of lethal weapons 
There were the nerve gas and 
neutron bombs which are con¬ 
sidered the ultimate weapons 
But still £ 830 million was being 
spent on military research to 
further improve those weapons 
and make them more lethal 1 
Public opinion could, howe'er, 
break the power of military 
Powers. The 20th century had 
been a century of bloodshed and 
frightful wars and deadly wea¬ 
pons. At the moment Ethiopia 


was engaged in a ghastly war 
with Somalia where thousands 
of people were being killed 
every day. 

We have seen a decade of the 
worst crimes in Indo-China. 
Vietnam and Cambodia are still 
engaged m a war which could 
be stopped by public opinion. 
Lord Noel-Baker said we should 
succeed in bringing about com¬ 
plete disarmament by the year 
2,000 India should give a lead 
in this direction. 

The Rev. G G. Grant, Pre¬ 
sident, World Association of 
Federalists, suggested that an 
international movement should 
be started to compel govern¬ 
ments to transfer money from 
military purposes to develop¬ 
ment needs. 

Prof K P Misra, Head of 
the Division of International 
Politics, Jawaharlal Nehru Uni¬ 
versity, said the quest for secu¬ 
rity by nations was natural but 
it needed to be redefined. He 
said $ 35 million was being spent 
m the world every hour on 
armaments. Haifa million 
scientists and engineers were 
working m the armament indus¬ 
try, which is half of the total 
human resources of scientists 
and engineers in the world. The 
staggering expenditure on arma¬ 
ments had impeded growth, in¬ 
creasing unemployment and 
inflation. 

U.K. to Ban Coloureds 

The year 1977 has been the 
worst in Britain from the stand¬ 
point of Asians who were ill- 
treated, discriminated against, 
insulted and made to feel they 
are no longer welcome among 
the Whites Worse, it is becom¬ 
ing clear that they are no longer 
to be allowed to enter Britain 
except in special cases. Both 
Labour and Conservatives sup¬ 
port a ban on Asian entry. 
Officials admit that Britain’s new 
immigration policy is really a 
device to keep coloured people 
out of this country. 


The Home Secretary, Mr 
Merlyn Rees, admitted as much 
m a TV interview and explained 
that this was the problem born 
out of imperialism in which the 
White people looked at the 
Black as inferiors. 

Mr Rees accused the Conser¬ 
vative opposition leader, Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher, of fanning 
the flames of racial prejudice 
and said the only way in which 
the problem could be dealt 
with on ‘Thatcher lines” was by 
repatriation He made it clear 
that the policy of the Labour 
Party was to keep a firm control 
on immigration but, at the same 
time, pointed out that immigra¬ 
tion from the new Common¬ 
wealth and Pakistan had slowed 
down to a trickle 

Mrs Thatcher’s views on 
coloured immigration, which 
touched off a political storm, 
came in for attack also from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Denis Healey, on February 
5 He said Mrs Thatcher was 
“stirring the muddy wa‘ers of 
race prejudice with cold-blooded 
calculation” and yet, sherefused 
to give any hint of what policy 
she would recommend for deal¬ 
ing with “the nightmare she has 
invented”. Mrs Thatcher’s 
projection that there will be four 
million Black people in Britain 
by the end of this century was 
questioned by a London demo¬ 
grapher, Mr William Brass Mr 
Brass said the figure could only 
be 3 3 million, since the fertility 
rate among the coloured popu¬ 
lation would differ very little 
from that of the White popula¬ 
tion because of large-scale adop¬ 
tion of family planning methods. 

Mrs Thatcher is being asked 
by many people what she would 
do if Zimbabwe becomes inde¬ 
pendent and thousands of White 
Rhodesians want to enter Bri¬ 
tain. Will she admit that she is 
sorry that we have stopped all 
immigration or will she then 
cower that “they are kith and 
km”or that they do notdilutethe 
culture of this country?”asked 
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a correspondent in The Guardian. 

According to figures given 
by the Home Secretary in the 
House of Commons, immigrants 
from the new Commonwealth 
and Pakistan last year dropped 
by about 10,000 to 70,000 as 
compared to the previous year. 


Drift to Racial War 

Mr Rikhi Taipal, India’s 
Permanent Representative in the 
U N , stated on January 31 that 
the Western countries weie in a 
better position “to stop the drift 
to a dangerous racial war in 
South Africa” lie asked them 
to initiate proposals to do away 
with apartheid 

He was intervening in the 
Security Council d c b a t e on 
South Africa r I he discussions 
began with a statement made by 
the “banned” South African 
editor, Mr Donald Woods, who 
spoke about the “psychological 
enslavement” of h l s white 
countrymen to Pretoria’s policy, 
which “threatens tugically to 
unleash upon them violent con¬ 
sequences” Mr Jaipal asked 
the West to consider a full range 
of “psychological pressures” 
against apartheid protagonists 

The Council had before it 
two draft resolutions tabled by 
the African group asking for 
stoppage of cicdits and invest¬ 
ments in South Africa and 
stronglj condemning the intense 
repression of the Africans b> the 
Whites 

Mi Jaipal referred to the 
recent arms embargo imposed 
by the Sccuntv Council and said 
this was not likely to have any 
significant effect on the apar¬ 
theid regime Withholding of 
credits and investments had 
been mentioned There could 
be other effective steps too. 
“But what is said about apar¬ 
theid which every one condemns 
is that it has been left to the 
African members alone to put 
forward measures for its aboli¬ 
tion. We should like Western 


members to come forward with 
their own ideas and proposals 
because they have assumed, to¬ 
gether with others, the common 
obligation to do away with 
apartheid. They have the greater 
possibility of inducing peaceful 
social change in South Africa 
in the direction of racial equality 
and, above all, they have the 
means to do so”. 

Mr Jaipal urged economic 
sanctions and said “The time 
has come for the West to face 
up to the challenge of the 
Vorstcr Government which is 
really a challenge to the credi¬ 
bility of the West and all that it 
stands for How can we justify 
stopping economic assistance to 
countries which violate human 
rights and at the same time con¬ 
tinue to collaborate politically 
and economically with the White 
regime which is the only one in 
the world that has elevated 
i.icism to official State policy 
The West will be well advised to 
review once again its overall 
policies towards the apartheid 
regime” 

Meanwhile Prime Minister 
John Vorstcr said in Cape 
Town that Namibia would be¬ 
come independent this >car, but 
South Africa would not hand 
over the territory “to the adven¬ 
turer Sam Nujoma with his 
Marxist organization” 

Mr Vorster vud the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Pik Botha, would 
go to New York soon to dis¬ 
cuss independence for the terri¬ 
tory with Foreign Ministers of 
the five Western Nations of the 
Security C o u n c 1 1—Britain, 
France, Canada, the USA and 
West Germany. 


China Woos Nepal 

China has given further evi¬ 
dence of its new policy to win 
friends and influence people 
through a very cordial visit to 
Nepal by its Vice-Premier, Mr 
Teng Hsiao-puig. China has 
extended firm support to Nepal's 


proposal that the country be 
declared a zone of peace. It 
also pledged its readiness to 
assume appropriate commit¬ 
ments arising therefrom. The 
pledge was given by Mr Teng 
Hsiao-pmg at a State banquet 
held in Kathmandu on Feb¬ 
ruary 3, on the occasion of his 
first official visit. KingBirendra 
was also present at the banquet. 

Mr Teng also supported 
“firmly the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment’s proposal for a nuclear- 
free South Asia” Fie backed 
the "posit ive proposal of the Sri 
Lanka Government for making 
the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace ” There was no refe¬ 
rence to the Indian peace pro¬ 
posals in this context. 

Significantly, though the 
major portion of the speech 
dealt with South Asia, there was 
no reference to the proposal for 
regional co-operation among the 
countries, including China, for 
joint river water development. 
1 he omission is considered im¬ 
portant, because in addition to 
the regional leaders the Western 
leaders, including President 
Carter and the British Prime 
Minister, Mr Callaghan, had 
expressed support for joint 
schemes for regional river water 
development. 

Mr Teng said the situation 
in South Asia had developed in 
a direction favourable to the 
people of all the countries in it 
and unfavourable to hegemon- 
ism The people of South Asia 
have come to see more clearly 
that the rivalry between the two 
hegemonist powers is the mam 
cause of prolonged turmoil and 
unrest in the region. The rela¬ 
tions among South Asian coun¬ 
tries have gradually improved 
and as a close neighbour of 
South Asia “we earnestly hope 
that these countries will live m 
amity on the basis of the five 
principles of peaceful co-exis- 
tence. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and the people will, as in 
the "past, firmly support the 
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South Asian countries in their 
struggle for safeguarding na¬ 
tional independence and oppos¬ 
ing foreign interference and 
control.” 


U.S. Cuts Arms Sales 

President Carter has an¬ 
nounced a cut of 8 per cent on 
arms sales to non-aligned coun¬ 
tries for 1978 The announce¬ 
ment will mean that the ceiling 
for these sales will be $ 8 6 
billion. 

Officials, however, said on 
February 2 that if the sales to 
allied countries were also in¬ 
cluded, the U S arms sales 
during the year were likely to 
be worth $ 13 billion—about 
two billion more than in 1977 
President Carter’s critics in the 
Congress charged that he had 
gone back on his campaign pro¬ 
mise to reduce arms sales pro¬ 
gressively. 

It was disclosed by an ad¬ 
ministration official at a meeting 
of the House International Rela¬ 
tions Committee that the ceiling 
of $ 8 6 billion did not include 
a 2 5 billion “military construc¬ 
tion project” in Saudi Arabia 
sanctioned by the U S. Adminis¬ 
tration. The Saudi project, it 
was explained, covered the con¬ 
struction of roads, schools, and 
housing for the armed forces 
and, therefore, it cannot be 
categorised as military equip¬ 
ment. 

Saudi Arabia has made a 
separate request for being allow¬ 
ed to purchase 60 F-15 aircraft 
at a total cost of $ 1 5 billion 
Iran has also requested several 
billion dollars worth of sophisti¬ 
cated military aircraft. 

Asked whether these 
requests were being complied 
with this year, a US official 
said the requests could be met 
only by stretching sales into 
future years. As regards Israel— 
the major arms recipient from 
the United States—the present 


policy will continue. The U.S.A. 
will meet its present commit¬ 
ments to Israel and consider 
new requests if the “military 
balance” in West Asia justifies 
them. 


Bangladesh’s Future Set-up 

Sri Lanka has alieady 
switched over to the Presiden¬ 
tial system of Government and 
the chances are that Bangladesh 
also will follow suit The 
Bangladesh President, Mr Zia- 
ur-Rahman, is reported to have 
said that though he favoured a 
Presidential system of Govern¬ 
ment, it would be premature to 
shite anything at present when 
a 11 constitutional possibilities 
were being examined in that 
country 

In an interview with a Nepa¬ 
lese news agency he assured 
Nepal of all possible co-opera¬ 
tion in furthering its trade with 
other countries He supported 
Nepal’s demand for transit rights 
and an unrestricted access to the 
sea 

President Zia said during the 
last two years his Government 
had been trying to improve its 
relations with all countries of 
the region, including China, 
India, Nepal and Pakistan. “We 
are developing good relations 
with China and our bilateral 
trade is growing fast.'* 

Regarding lelations with 
India, he said there were two 
problems with India—sharing 
of the Ganga Waters and the 
Indo-Bangladcsh border “They 
are beginning to solve these” 
He hoped that both problems 
would be solved, leading to 
better relations. 

While emphasising that 
Bangladesh stood for peace and 
stability in the region, he sug¬ 
gested that tension in the region 
could be lessened through arms 
reduction by countries in South 
Asia. He hoped that all coun¬ 
tries in the region would think 


objectively bn this issue. 

President Z i a was non¬ 
committal on the Shah of Iran’s 
proposal for an Asian common 
market. “Since nobody has 
approached us officially, we have 
not given thought to it”, he said. 
He suggested a reduction m the 
arms and armaments of each 
South Asian country so as to 
reduce the tensions and promote 
peace. 


New U.N. Organisation 

The United Nations’ newest 
agency—its 13th to date—has 
come into existence It is the 
International Fund for Agri¬ 
cultural Development—IFAD. 
It lias the blessing of the world’s 
oil producing nations (OPEC) 
w hich have promised to donate 
large sums of money to keep it 
going for the good of the poor 
countries of the world. 

According to its first Presi¬ 
dent, Abdulmohsen al Sudein of 
Saudi Arabia, it is the hrst insti¬ 
tution actually designed to im¬ 
plement the new International 
Economic Order in a real way. 

This agency is dilferent from 
the other U.N. organisations in 
respect of both its funds and its 
objectives. IFAD springs from 
the deliberations of the World 
Food Conference in Rome in 
1974. The initiative was taken 
then to establish a new Fund to 
promote agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the poorest countries 
The oil-producing nations will 
continue their contributions to 
the new Fund as long as their 
contribution is matched by equal 
voting rights. 

The target of the Fund is one 
billion dollars, to be spent over 
a three-year period, before fur¬ 
ther replenishments are arrang¬ 
ed for projects designed to in¬ 
crease food production, create 
employment and eliminate mal¬ 
nutrition among "the poorest of 
the world’s poor”. 
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The President of the Fund is 
an OPEC representative; this 
fact underlines the involvement 
of the oil producing countries’ 
involvement m the organisation. 
For the past three years he has 
been touring the capitals of the 
potential donor countries iron¬ 
ing out problems arising from 
the delicate tripartite structure 
of IFAD, and obtaining ratifi¬ 
cation of pledges to the Fund 

It was agreed that the IFAD 
would come into operation when 
pledges of 750 million dollars 
had been ratified by six coun¬ 
tries from Catego I (OECD), 
six countries from C.itegory II 
(OPEC), and 24 from C.itegory 
III (developing country reci¬ 
pients) Industrialised nations 
promised 571 million dollars, 
OPEC 435 million dollars, with 
the developing countries pro¬ 


mising only 10 million (7 mil¬ 
lion in hard currency). Each 
category will have equal voting 
rights in the running of the orga¬ 
nisation. 


World N- Fuel Bank 

The United States of Ame¬ 
rica on February 3 proposed the 
creation of an International Nu¬ 
clear Fuel Bank to minimise the 
risk of atomic weapons prolife¬ 
ration It also renewed its plea 
for delay in the development of 
fast breeder reactors which pro¬ 
duce plutonium, the raw mate¬ 
rial for the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr Dale Myers, U S Under 
Secretary in the Department of 
Energy, made this proposal at a 
conference of the Nuclear 


Energy Agency of the 24-nation 
OECD. The proposed bade 
would stockpile uranium and 
enriched uranium supplies to 
meet world needs, he said. 

Mr Myers said the United 
States was not seeking ‘to im¬ 
pose our will on foreign nuclear 
programmes, to harass the 
breeder efforts of others or to 
preach a new morality ” This 
proposal was evidently a fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise President 
Carter made last year 

West German, Japanese and 
Spanish delegates said after Mr 
Myers’ speech that the U.S. 
proposal was not an adequate 
answer to their needs 

How this proposal is to be 
reconciled wi*h the world-wide 
campaign to check proliferation 
of weapons remains to be seen. 
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during the first quarter century 
of free India; (2) an illustrated 
calender of important develop¬ 
ments on copper plates; (3) 
voice record of the transfer of 
power ceremony on the mid¬ 
night of August 14-15, 1947; 
(4) two coins (one ten-rupee coin 
and one 50 paise com) and, 16 
postal stamps issued on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
Independence; (5) microfilm of 
the Constitution along with the 
Preamble, in all the national 
languages, (6) microfilm of the 
Bhakra-Nangal project report, 
complete with sketches, draw¬ 
ings and models; (7) portraits of 
important national leaders etch¬ 
ed in half-tone on copper plate; 
and (8) small models of the 
Vijuvanta tank, the Ishapore 
rifle and the Bharat Earth 
Mover. 


Second Indian Satellite 

Preparations are in full 
swing for the second Indian 


satellite which is to be put into 
orbit later in 1978. It will be a 
worthy successor of Aryabhatta, 
though it is designed for a diffe¬ 
rent purpose. Soviet and In¬ 
dian scientists are satisfied with 
the tests conducted on the en¬ 
gineering models of the satellite 
Mr U.R. Rao, Director of the 
Indian Space Research Organi¬ 
sation (ISRO) Satellite Centre, 
Bangalore, and another scien¬ 
tist, Dr Kasturirangan, said the 
project was on the threshold of 
undertaking the prototype model 
fabrication activity. 

Called the Satellite for Earth 
Observations (SEO), this will be 
the first satellite-based remote 
sensing experiment to be con¬ 
ducted by ISRO for the survey 
of natural resources in the 
country. The two Indian scien¬ 
tists said that the SEO aims at 
conducting earth observation 
experiments for obtaining scien¬ 
tific information on hydrology, 
forestry, oceanography and 


meteorology. 

The second Indian satellite 
will weigh about 420 kg. and 
orbit in space at an altitude of 
520 km. The payload for rea¬ 
lising the primary mission of the 
satellite includes a television 
camera system. The scientists 
say that according to the pre¬ 
sent plan, the satellite will be 
placed into a near circular orbit 
by a Soviet Intercosmos rocket 
from a cosmodrome in the Soviet 
Union. 

Telemetry data will be col¬ 
lected at the Srihankota and 
Ahmedabad stations m India. 
The ground station near 
Moscow will assist m the col¬ 
lection of data in the initial 
stages. The scientists believe 
that the success of the second 
Indian satellite will be another 
maj'or milestone in India’s space 
programme. 
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Feature—-I 

Role of Agriculture in Economic Development 

Agriculture is the back-bone of India's economy. Since Independence 
the country has taken long strides towards its modernization. Productivity 
has increased, irrigation facilities have spread far and wide, though not 
adequately, and it may well be claimed that agriculture has been ‘commer¬ 
cialized’ But the Janata party leaders have been harping on “neglect of 
agriculture" during the 30-year Congress rule and posed themselves as the 
'resurrectors' of the Indian peasantry and agriculture. Primacy to agriculture 
is set as their sacrosanct goal What will be the likely impact of the 
changes is examined in this artule —Editor 


The Proposition 

Since the hoary days of the 
Physiocratic School with Fran¬ 
cois Quesnay as the leader and 
the central figure, the world has 
traversed a long and arduous 
journey transforming itself from 
mediaevahsm to modernity. 
India has had its share of a 
fraction of transformation by 
launching industiialization some 
three decades ago. A solemn 
and irrevocable commitment for 
simultaneous development of 
industries and agriculture was 
made and a deliberate industrial 
policy inhered into the five-year 
plans. As a result, India has 
emerged tenth industrial country 
in the world. On the farm front, 
we have witnessed, what is com¬ 
monly called, the ‘Green Revo¬ 
lution’, the production of food 
has more than doubled since the 
inception of planning, agricul¬ 
ture has come to be regarded not 
as a way of life, as it used to be 
before, but an industry operated 
on commercial basis The stag¬ 
nation of the pre-Independence 
days is now a thing of the past 
and the farming community, 
particularly the big farmers, has 
started taking a manifest inte¬ 
rest m introducing modern tech¬ 
niques of cultivation and market¬ 
ing. Even the banks which had, 
for ages, cold-shouldered the 
farmer have now started looking 
on him withanewhopeand pro¬ 
mise. The agriculture is now 
taken not merely as the means 
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to feed the nation, provide in¬ 
dustrial raw material for the 
industries and export traditional 
goods to finance the imports 

The Janata government 
which came into power about a 
year back is in no mood how¬ 
ever to accord national recog¬ 
nition to these great achieve¬ 
ments, much less to give kudos 
to the outgone Congress govern¬ 
ment. On the contrary, the 
Janata party leaders are vying 
with each other to denigrate and 
destroy the economic edifice so 
assiduously raised with almost 
a crusaders’ zeal. They want to 
construct it anew. Mr Charan 
Singh, Union Home Minister, 
concedes in his widely-publicis¬ 
ed book India's Economic Policy 
—The Gandhian Blue-print that 
‘‘just as the solution to the poli¬ 
tical crisis was found by the 
people by their near-rejection of 
the Congress party and its 
leadership, so the solution to the 
economic problems has also to 
be sought in an equally near¬ 
total reversal of the Economic 
Policy which had guided the 
country dur mg the Congress 
Rule ” (emphasis added). With¬ 
out entering into the polemics of 
political overtones, it is worth¬ 
while examining the necessity 
and desirability of the proposed 
changes in economic policy in so 
far as it relates to agriculture. 

The fundamental change 
postulates a shift in emphasis 


from industry to agriculture 
and within industries the accent 
will be on small-scale and cot¬ 
tage industries The mam focus 
of the charge is that agriculture 
has been grossly neglected 
during the past 30 years of the 
Congress regime This is sup¬ 
ported m the book alluded to 
above on the basis of the allo¬ 
cation of financial resources 
from the public sector in the 
plans. It says: “The alloca¬ 
tions for agriculture in the 
ublic sector were reduced from 
7 per cent in the first plan to 
17 3 per cent in the second plan, 
and thereafter never rose be¬ 
yond 23 "4 per cent. While 
those for organized industry and 
mining were raised from 4 • 9 per 
cent m the first plan to 23 8 
per cent m the second plan and 
thereafter did not fall below 
23 - 7 per cent”. It is conveniently 
forgotten by the new ruling 
party that agriculture in India is 
essentially a private sector enter¬ 
prise and the bulk of the resour¬ 
ces m terms of money and man¬ 
power is provided by the private 
entrepreneur or farmers, second¬ 
ly, the public outlay in the indus¬ 
trial and mining sectors also, 
indirectly, helped the farm sec¬ 
tor through fertilizers, pesticides, 
electricity and other infra¬ 
structural facilities The charge 
loses much of its force economi¬ 
cally, though its political sting 
remains. 

The rationale for the change 
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It bated on tho following pro¬ 
mises: 

1. Like the Physiocrats, all 
economic surpluses are taken to 
emanate from the ‘mother earth* 
which is limited in relation to 
other productive resources, 
notably labour and capital. This 
underlines the need for inten¬ 
sive farming. 

2. Being a labour surplus 
country, a big chunk of man¬ 
power is unemployed and under¬ 
employed in India. 

3. 1 he productivity per 
acre, and hence income per 
capita, is low I he saving poten¬ 
tial is poor which means low 
capital accumulation so vital for 
augmenting national output on 
the farms and the factories as 
well. 

4. The limited land resour¬ 
ces are inequitably dist ributed so 
that the small farmer is small 
because he is small (and the 
small is not so beautiful, but 
ugly). Better and more equita¬ 
ble distribution without impair¬ 
ing the viability of holdings 
follows as its corollary Mr 
Charan Singh has suggested a 
floor limit at 2 5 and a ceiling 
on holdings of27 5acrc per adult 
worker (including his wife and 
minor child, if an)). 

AH these perceptions point 
to the piescuption Develop 
Indian village and agriculture. 
This is indisputable What pro¬ 
vokes controversy is that the 
argument is sitetelied to the 
other extreme by according pri¬ 
macy to agriculture on the plea 
that “industrial development 
can come about only as a result 
of agricultural prosperity or, at 
best, it can iccompany the latter 
but can never precule it" (em¬ 
phasis added) Such dogmatism 
stands no scrutiny in historical 
setting In Britain, for instance, 
the industrial revolution was 
preceded by the agricultural 
revolution This had led many 
economic historians to conclude 
that the development of agri¬ 
culture can be regarded as a 


pre-condition for industrial ex¬ 
pansion. The Indian economy 
is however different. Small and 
“t l n y” fragmented holdings, 
growing population pressure on 
land, low productivity, near¬ 
absence of capital, primitive 
techniques of cultivation, cus¬ 
tom-ridden peasantry with little 
or no initiative, enterprise and 
drive characterize the Indian 
rural scene. The British ex¬ 
perience can thus be of no avail. 
The Japanese experience of eco¬ 
nomic growth has, on the con¬ 
trary, far greater relevance for 
India. The industrial develop¬ 
ment of Japan since the Meiji 
Restoration proceeded without 
the pre-condition of agricultural 
development In f a c t, many 
economic historians now strong¬ 
ly support the position that w it h- 
in the framework of a suitable 
economic policy it is possible 
to achieve concurrent growth of 
industry and agncultuie on the 
basis of a close “sectoral inter¬ 
dependence”, to quote Kazushi 
Ohk.iwa’s phrase, in which the 
progress < v or retardation) of the 
one sector of the economy 
influences the other sectors al¬ 
most simultaneously. 

Objections 

The crucial objection to the 
thesis of primacy to agriculture 
rather than to industrial growth 
rests on the following arguments' 

(a) The claim that farm sur¬ 
pluses will raise the living stan¬ 
dards of the village community 
as a whole, support the people 
engaged in non-agricultural 
activities and also foster capital 
formation appears to be an ex¬ 
aggeration, at least, under the 
existing agrarian set-up. When 
a low capital-intensive techno¬ 
logy is adopted in preference to 
the sophisticated one, the sur- 

E luses would show a downtrend 
lading to less capital accumula¬ 
tion To the extent there is a 
fall in capital resources, the pros¬ 
pects for economic growth and 
potential for rising living stan¬ 
dards will be poor. 


(b) That a (armor** femily 
tends to grow is a patent fact. 
Unless more and more land is 
available for allocation to the 
burgeoning family, the excessive 
labour may create more un¬ 
employment, reduce produc¬ 
tivity and increase poverty. Un¬ 
less population curbs are effec¬ 
tively used, the excess population 
must find an exodus to towns or 
else get into new jobs within the 
village itself In the former case 
will arise jhe problems of ur¬ 
banisation and industrial ex¬ 
pansion (with all the concomi¬ 
tant evils) It is but a step to 
say that the precedence to agri¬ 
culture may fill to provide a 
solution This is not to deny 
that intensive-cultivation may 
prove to be an employment¬ 
generating technique but that 
would require, at the same time, 
a progressive industrial sector 
also In the other case, the 
absorption of population over¬ 
flows inside the village would 
require a net-work of agro- 
based industries, equipped with 
modern techniques of produc¬ 
tion All this—both town- and 
village-based n o n-agncultural 
activities—will need huge capi¬ 
tal endowments. Will agricul¬ 
tural development be able to 
meet the situation ? Alterna¬ 
tively, will the farm sector gene¬ 
rate employment opportunities 
for the increasing employment- 
seekers ? 

Further, the employment 
objective advocated by the pro¬ 
ponents of “farm first” doctrine 
is certainly not just increase of 
any kind of employment. It is 
“to provide work that is econo¬ 
mically productive and yields 
enough income for a reasonable 
standard of living”. Dr V.K.R.V. 
Rao, noted Indian Economist, 
maintains that “without a large 
accumulation of capital, there 
can be no substantial increase in 
productive employment—a n d, 
unless productive employment is 
increased, poverty cannot be 
abolished”. 

•* ( Contd . on page 517) 
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Panchayati Raj in New Plan Perspectives 

With the setting up of a new committee to inquire into the working of 
the Panchayati Raj system our interest in it has increased. More so because 
of the new plan perspective which is to lay increased emphasis on rural 
development The artule below attempts a look-back on the PR system for, 
“hind-sight” is no less important than 'foresight —Editor 


The introduction of the pan¬ 
chayati raj represents a lugh 
watermark in the annals of the 
growth of local self-government 
for national development. Any 
planned development to be 
meaningful must inevitably lay 
emphasis on the development of 
rural area s, welfare of the village 
community and raising the liv¬ 
ing standards of the people for, 
India lives in villages. Recog¬ 
nising this, the Fatheis of our 
Constitution enjoined in the 
Directive Principles of Slate 
Policy that “the State shall take 
steps to organise village pan- 
chayats and endow th»m to 
function as units of self-govern¬ 
ment.” 

In pursuance of this, efforts 
have been made since the incep¬ 
tion of planning to rejuvenate, 
expand and re-orientate the in¬ 
stitution of panchayats to sub¬ 
serve the needs of rural India 
The change on the political hori¬ 
zon marking the ouster of the 
Congress party, which had ini¬ 
tiated these efforts, has caused 
no departure or relaxation of 
efforts In fact, the Janata 
party government has exhibited 
greater zeal to accord a pivotal 
position to the panchayati raj 
system in its rural development 
strategy. As a first step it has 
constituted a 13-member com¬ 
mittee with Mr Asoka Mehta 
as its Chairman. The commit¬ 
tee is to review the working of 
the whole gamut of the pan¬ 
chayati raj institutions and re¬ 
commend measures to streng¬ 
then them. This article is de¬ 
voted to the examination of 


some of the aspects of these 
institutions 

1. Structure: Democratic 
decentralisation being the 
essence of India's experiment m 
planning, peoples' participation 
and involvement in the formula¬ 
tion and implementation of plan 
schemes became necessary A 
pyranudical 3-tier structure was 
raised in order to create condi¬ 
tions for fuller use of manpower 
and other resources in order to 
secure more rapid development 
m every direction and to widen 
opportunities for public parti¬ 
cipation. At the base is a net¬ 
work of village panchayats 
(222,054) covering 98 per cent 
of the rural population It 
tapers off to 232 zila panshads 
(district level panchayats) at the 
apex with 4,095 panchayat 
samttis (block level panchayats) 
in between The panchayat 
samitis include both community 
development activities and seve¬ 
ral activities entrusted to the 
local boards The number of 
villages being many more than 
the village panchayats, one- 
village-one-panchayat formula 
has not been adopted but a clus¬ 
ter of villages has one panchayat 

The pattern of organisation 
of the edifice is not uniform in 
all the States While one State 
(West Bengal) has a four-tier 
system, two (Karnataka and 
Orissa) have 2-tier system and 
another two (Kerala and Jammu 
and Kashmir) have one-tier sys¬ 
tem But the majority States 
have 3-tier system. Following the 
lecommendations of expert com¬ 


mittees like Balwant Rai Mehta 
committee on panchayati raj a 
notable change that has taken 
place is the welding together of 
the community development 
movement launched in 1952 with 
the panchayati raj insti¬ 
tutions At the same time the 
village panchayats have been 
organically linked with the 
popular orgamsa t ions .it a higher 
level The process of integrated 

rural development is likely to 
be furthered by the whole- 
village-approach to develop¬ 
ment recommended by the Na¬ 
tional Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture The central theme of the 
whole-village-approach is to 
build the programme of deve¬ 
lopment around the community 
as a whole As a result, the 
panchayati raj institutions may 
have adequate credibility and 
viability and become powerful 
instruments of social and econo¬ 
mic changes. 

2. Composition: The pan¬ 
chayats at the various levels are 
mainly democratically-constitut¬ 
ed organisations as they are 
formed generally by election. 
Nomin.ition to, and co-option 
of members by the panchayats 
is also permitted so that they are 
adequately manned by the right 
type of persons needed for vil¬ 
lage reconstruct ion such as good 
farmers, co-operative workers 
and social workers The re¬ 
presentation of Harijans and 
weaker sections of the village 
community must however be 
ensured statutorily. Whatever 
gaps remain in the laws or other¬ 
wise, the Janata government 
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would do well to plug. 

3. Functions: If the pan* 
chayati raj institutions have to 
function as local self-govern¬ 
ment at the village levels, as 
stated earlier, their central duties 
will mainly cover four cate¬ 
gories of functions: administra¬ 
tive, judicial, political (or civic) 
and economic Our concern 
here is limited to the last cate¬ 
gory. 

To achieve intensive and 
continuous development m the 
interest of the entire population, 
which is the primary objective 
of the panchayati raj, the pan- 
chayats have to undertake three 
sets of functions (a) resource 
mobilisation, ( b ) resource allo¬ 
cation and (c) village planning. 
Let us take each one by one. 

(a) Resource Mobilisation: 
(i) Financial resources The vil¬ 
lage panchayats have to place 
reliance on three sources of 
finance with emphasis, of course, 
on internal resources The first 
of these is the grant of a propor¬ 
tion of the land revenue. The 
accrual of funds from this 
source varies from State to State 
from 10 to 15 per cent at one 
end to about 30 per cent at the 
other. This, however, desira¬ 
ble for local development, 
serves as a “nucleus fund” The 
second five-year plan suggested 
to the State governments to 
make grants to village pancha¬ 
yats in two parts (1) a basic 
proportion of, say, 15 to 20 per 
cent of the land revenue, (2) 
a matching grant which may be 
an additional grant of, say, upto 
15 per cent of the land revenue 
subject to the condition that a 
panchayat raises an equal addi¬ 
tional amount by way of taxa¬ 
tion or voluntary contribution. 

The second source of pan- 
chayats' revenues is (i) their own 
collection of land revenue under 
the powers vested m them by the 
State governments, instances of 
which aie very few; (u) their 
collection of fees allowed to vil¬ 


lage headmen; and (/#) income 
from common lands, tanks etc. 

Panchayati raj institutions 
have also powers of taxa¬ 
tion such as taxes on houses, 
lands, fairs and festivals and sale 
of goods and octroi duties. They 
are also empowered to build up 
remunerative community assets. 
The total tax m 1970-71 was Rs. 
508 million while m the five- 
year period from 1961-66 it was 
Rs 729 million 

Besides, the co-operative 
societies also help the pan¬ 
chayats to meet their financial 
obligations The State govern¬ 
ments give financial assistance 
for works sponsored by them. 

(it) Human Resources : It 
would be no exaggeration to say 
that if the village panchayats 
mobilise the manpower resour¬ 
ces available within their 
bounds, they will be “bursting 
at ihe seams”. Here the chal¬ 
lenge—the real challenge—is 
how lo enthuse the masses to 
work the village plans and to 
provide necessary opportunities 
and pre-requisites to utilise the 
reservoir of energy so generated 
Manpower, the biggest asset of 
villages, can prove more fruitful 
if the skills, inherited and newly 
acquired, of artisans, farmers 
and industrial workers are fully 
developed Skill-generation is, 
in fact, even more important 
than employment generation in 
labour surplus village econo¬ 
mies. The vdlage panchayats 
can play a crucial role in this 
regard in three ways (1) by 
modernising the available tech¬ 
nical know-how, (2) by creating 
new skills, and (3) by importing, 
if necessary, appropriate tech¬ 
nology from outside the rural 
regions The creation of ap¬ 
propriate technology in the vil* 
lages is, indeed, a big challenge 
which proliferating panchayati 
raj should endeavour to oxer- 
come m order to mitigate the 
rigours of poverty m the villages, 
m particular, and the country, m 
general. The break-throughs 


madeintherecentpast in scieate 
and technology in our country 
point to our latent capabilities 
to charter new paths to econo¬ 
mic prosperity and social re¬ 
generation. 

(b) Resource Allocation : 
The pattern of investment of 
both human and financial re¬ 
sources is decided upon with 
reference to the origin of the 
plans. Broadly, there are two 
types of plan projects - first, 
those whicn are initiated by the 
village community of its own 
volition, second, those which 
are sponsored by the govern¬ 
ment through extension workers 
and by the district boards 
through their agencies. In the 
case of the former, the village 
panchayats use their own re¬ 
sources in manpower, material 
and money In the latter case, 
the village contributes towards 
cost in terms of labour which is 
available m abundance. 

(c) Village Planning: The 
test of the success of the pan¬ 
chayats as an institution is the 
proportion winch the panchayat- 
sponsored programmes bears to 
those sponsored by the State 
governments. The responsibi¬ 
lity for the village plans squarely 
rests on the panchayats. They 
include programmes for in¬ 
creased productivity from land 
such as enforcement of land 
reforms, anti-erosion schemes, 
construction of channels for 
irrigation facilities, energisa¬ 
tion of pump-sets and tube- 
wells Panchayats also plan the 
work of land management which 
requires proper use of the com¬ 
mon land, cultivation of land set 
apart for the benefit of village 
community as m the consolida¬ 
tion of land holdings and main¬ 
tenance of land records. 

4. Criticism: According 
to the fourth five-year plan there 
is not much diversity in the func¬ 
tions and powers of the village 
jianchayats and panchayat sami- 
tis. But there is considerable 
variations m the functions and 
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powers of the zila pari&hads 
from State to State. While 
regional differences in the 
requirements of the village peo¬ 
ple may not permit universali¬ 
zation of the functions and 
powers, the Asoka Mehta com¬ 
mittee may well examine this 
aspect with a view to improving 
the quality of panchayati ad¬ 
ministration and economic deve¬ 
lopment. 

The panchayati raj institu¬ 
tions have so far failed to usher 
in a millemura for the village 
community. It is mainly be¬ 
cause the programmes, by and 
large, continued to be “depen¬ 


dant on government initiative is the renewed oomndtmentofthl 
and even more so on government Janata party government, would 
funds. Where funds were lack- entail colossal tasks since it 
ing, activities languished and the “encompasses both spatial and 
staff remained almost super- functional integration of all 
numerary”. For efficient func- relevant programmes bearing 
tiomng of the panchayats, the on increased agricultural pro- 
first imperative is to ensure ado- duction and reduction of un- 
quate finances, particularly from employment and under-employ- 
withm the villages. The pre- ment among small farmers and 
sent system of “shared resour- agricultural labour." The 
ces” is unlikely to meet the situa- thrust of primacy of agriculture 
tion. The paradoxical state of envisaged in the economic policy 
affairs exists m the sense that the statement of the Janata party is 
land revenue is dwindling, while not merely on increased produc- 
the expenditure of panchayats is tion of crops but on the integ- 
mountmg with the proliferation rated development of the rural 
of the panchayats* responsibi- economy, 
hues. Rural development, which 
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(c) To mitigate the rigours 
of labour surpluses which ha ve 
plagued our economy in the past 
and may contmue to do so in the 
future, the substitution of 
labour-intensive technique for 
the capital-intensive o n e in 
farming is recommended. On 
the face of it.itmakesan appeal 
If a village is to produce goods 
not only for internal consump¬ 
tion, but also for others in towns 
and abroad, quality products 
with attributes of appearance, 
durability and acceptability have 
to be made. That this could be 
accomplished with labour-inten¬ 
sive technique of known poor 
quality is incredible. The way 
out seems to be to have a mix 
of labour- and capital-intensive 
techniques For export promo¬ 
tion also it would be inevitable 
But this may call for total 
public ownership of all capital- 
intensive means of production 
which would mean a socialist 
society undreamt of by the new 
ruling party. 

(<0 It cannot be over-em¬ 
phasised that our exports have 
inelastic supply and are mainly 
of a traditional nature. Only 


(Contd from page 514) 

through industrialization and 
hence modernization of agri¬ 
culture can diversity and elasti¬ 
city in supply be achieved The 
simultaneous development of 
both the sectors with precedence 
on industry becomes important 

( e ) Labour-intensive tech¬ 
nique advocated for agncultuial 
development cannot produce a 
surplus which is required either 
for capital accumulation neces¬ 
sary for substantial increase in 
national production and a higher 
standard of living or for the 
provision of the economic and 
social infra-structure without 
which it is not possible to operate 
a welfare State or build up the 
defence industries needed for 
maintaining the country’s 
independence 

(/) Asa logical sequence to 
the proposition under discus¬ 
sion, it is urged that no medium- 
or large-scale enterprises shall 
be allowed to come into exis¬ 
tence in future which will pro¬ 
duce goods or services that 
small-scale or cottage enterprises 
can produce, and no small-scale 
industry shall be allowed to be 
established that cottage enter¬ 


prise can produce. This rigid 
stance if implemented with equal 
inflexibility would only mean 
that the existing mills or fac¬ 
tories, research and develop¬ 
ment establishments, the skill- 
formation and sophisticated 
technological potential will be 
allowed to languish away. All 
this national waste worth mil¬ 
lions of rupees unly to pro¬ 
pitiate whom—Gandhism 1 

Conclusion 

It is thus clear that the 
Janata party’s charge is not only 
‘motivated’ but is illogical. Ag¬ 
riculture, cottage and smafi- 
scale industries, however labour- 
intensive activities, cannot ans¬ 
wer the colossal problems of 
growing unemployment and dis¬ 
guised unemployment and sea¬ 
sonable unemployment It may 
also fail to stop the exodus of 
village population to the sprawl¬ 
ing towns. On the contrary, it 
may accentuate the population 
pressure on the limited land and 
other resources in the village. 
Our dependence on traditional 
exports will be greater and the 
entire move may be a swing to¬ 
wards mediaeva l ism. 
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Current Terminology 


TERMS IN THE NEWS 


Agricultural Revolution: The 
transition from feudal to modern 
farming practices is referred to 
as agricultural revolution It 
does not necessarily mean some 
‘sudden’ or rapid changes It 
may be evolutionary in charac¬ 
ter. Like the well-known in¬ 
dustrial revolution, some coun¬ 
tries have experienced ‘agricul¬ 
tural revolution’ Recently, 
the ‘Green Revolution’ wifnes- 
m India is a case in point 

Closing Price: The prices 
ruling in the Stock market at the 
end of a day are termed ‘closing 
prices’ The changes, if any, 
thereafter, are called ‘after the 
close’ The daily newspapers 
generally carry closing prices of 
stocks and species. 

Currency: Anything which 
is of general Acceptability is 
known as money and the money 
currency in actual use in a coun¬ 
try is called ‘currency’ The 
currency may be convertible or 
inconvertible in gold or any 
other currency The Indian 
currency notes or rupee coins 
are inconvertible in gold legally 

Debentures: A joint itock 

company or corporation raises 
the funds necessary for financ¬ 
ing the company's business in a 
variety of ways through de¬ 
bentures, preference or ordinary 
shares A debenture is usually 
secured and is repayable within 
a specified time. It is customary 
for a debenture to bear a fixed 
rate of interest which must be 
paid whether or not the bor¬ 
rower (the company) makes a 
profit The debentures may thus 
be called loan capital. 

Endorsement: A cheque or 
other negotiable instrument is 


sometimes endorsed to enable a 
third party to guarantee payment 
or transfer ownership If the 
document carries a specul en¬ 
dorsement, it becomes payable 
to a specified person but it does 
not mean that the cheque can¬ 
not be passed on to another 
person In case a restrictive 
endorsement is made, the docu¬ 
ment concerned cannot be nego¬ 
tiated beyond the person mimed 
therein. 

Import Surplus: In the 
modern world, a large majority 
of countries export and import 
goods and/or services. The 
two seldom balance. When the 
imports are in excess of exports 
in value terms, an import surplus 
is said to exist. That means an 
unfavourable trade balance. It 
is common knowledge that In¬ 
dia continues to have import 
sutplus for the past many years 
despite the record exports. 

M a c r o-Economics: The 
theory of economy as a whole 
provides the basic analytical 
tool kit of the discipline of eco¬ 
nomics and is known as macro¬ 
economics It is distinguish¬ 
able from micro-economics in 
which economic activities of such 
individual economic units as 
consumers, resource owners and 
business firms are studied. Ma¬ 
cro-economics, on the contrary, 
treats the economic system as a 
whole rather than treating the 
individual economic units of 
which it is composed. Micro¬ 
economics is identified as price 
theory. 

Normal Price: In economic 
analysis, commodity price is 
determined by the inter-action 
of the market forces: supply and 


demand. In the short period, 
the demand blade is more pre¬ 
dominant while the supply re¬ 
mains inert (but it is there, all the 
same) The price so determin¬ 
ed is termed market price. But 
when the supply force has work¬ 
ed itself out m the long period, 
the resultant price is termed 
normal price or long-term nor¬ 
mal price This price tends to 
equate the cost of production 
and covers both the fixed and 
the variable cost of the good. 

Normal Profit: In a pro¬ 
ductive process every factor 
must be rewarded. So should 
be the entrepreneurial ability. 
The minimum remuneration ac¬ 
ceptable to the entrepreneur to 
remain in business is called nor¬ 
mal profit which enters into the 
cost of production of a good 
produced by a firm Any sur¬ 
plus which rema ins from the total 
revenue after all costs, including 
the normal profit, have been 
paid for is called ‘abnormal or 
super-normal profit’ 

Monev: Anything which is 
of general acceptability is called 
money It fulfils four functions: 
a medium of exchange, a mea¬ 
sure of value, a standard of 
deferred payment and a store 
of va lue. Money can take seve¬ 
ral forms It can be a full- 
bodied com made of precious 
metal or a token com (whose 
face value is more than that of 
the intrinsic value of the metal 
it is made of), it can be a paper 
money. 

Money Wage (Nominal 
Wage): Wage in terms of 
money is called money wage or 
nominal wage. It is distinguish¬ 
ed from real wage which implies 
* ( Contd . on page 521) 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

• Demonetization § World Economy Dilemmas 


• Poverty 

Demonetization 

Q. Comment on tfae recent 
demonetization measure taken by 
the government. 

Ans. Demonetization, in 
general, refers to the withdrawal 
from circulation of a certain cur¬ 
rency When, as in the case 
under discussion, the Union 
government proclaimed, through 
the promulgation of a Presiden¬ 
tial Ordinance, that the high- 
value currency notes of three 
denominations of Rs 1,000, Rs. 
5,000 and Rs. 10,000 will cease 
to be circulated as legal tender 
on and from 17 January, 1978, 
this category of currency is said 
to have been “demonetized”. 
Such currency notes are by one 
stroke reduced to mere scraps of 
paper worth not even the paper 
they are made of unless their 
possessors are able to get, at par, 
an equal-valued currency of 
lower denomination. The Or¬ 
dinance does make such a pro¬ 
vision to save hardship to the 
genuine holders of currency 
notes of demonetized denomina¬ 
tions. 

This is for the second time 
during the last 32 years that such 
a step has been taken (the first 
time it was done was in January 
1946), though it is the first step 
of its kind m Freelndia. Several 
other countries—Belgium, Ger¬ 
many, France, Australia and 
Norway—have, m the last two 
or three decades, resorted to 
demonetization to deal with the 
economic crisis and especially 
to curb black money operations, 
profiteering and tax evasion. 

Objectives: India, accord¬ 
ing to the Ordinance, has launch- 


and Growth # Farakka / 

ed “in the public interest” the 
demonetization opeiations with 
a view to checking “the illicit 
transfer of monev for financing 
transactions which are harmful 
to the national economy or 
which are illegal purposes” 
Mr H M Patel, Union Minister 
for F inance, told a Press confe¬ 
rence that the demonetization 
of high-value currency notes has 
only the “limited ambition” of 
curbing illegal transactions and 
is not directed to curb black 
money with which the unscrupul¬ 
ous businessmen are running a 
parallel economy 

Criticism: (I) Financial 
Will the demonetized currency 
yield some financial resources to 
the State exchequer ? To ans¬ 
wer this question, it would be 
well to have a bieak-up of the 
three denominations demone¬ 
tized 


Denomina¬ 

tions 

Rs. 

Total 

value 

Rs 

crore 

Share 
of total 
notes 
in cir¬ 
culation 
On %) 

1 . 

10,COO 

1‘26 Negligi¬ 
ble 

2. 

5,000 

22 90 

0 3 

3. 

1,000 

87*91 

l 2 

4. 

100 

3421 67 

48 0 

5. 

10 

1880 00 

26 3 

6. 

All 

7143*56 

— 


According to some esti¬ 
mates, the potent instruments of 
demonetization will touch only 
2 5 to 3 per cent of the currency 
in circulation estimated to be of 
the value of Rs. 140 to 158 crore. 
A part of it may be with the 
banks and a part with the pub¬ 
lic. It is inconceivable that all 


the currency with the public is 
“illegal” or used for illegal pur¬ 
poses As such the government 
may “acquire” only a minuscule 
of the demonetized currency 
allegedly ho.irded by the people. 

(2) Economic The specu¬ 
lation that the demonetization 
exercise is intended to mop up 
black money or to discipline 
prices is “totally unwarranted”. 
Press reports however reveal 
that downtrend in prices of cer¬ 
tain commodities, such as edible 
oil, sugar etc , has been noticed 
m the wake of demonetization. 
In fact, the coverage of the ope¬ 
rations, as indicated earlier, is 
too narrow to have any favour¬ 
able impact on the country's 
economy. Ft cannot provide 
any measure of relief so far as 
inflation is concerned. This is 
the other view of certain section 
of the Press. It cannot be ruled 
out that the sluggishness in 
investment may accentuate. 
Black money will divert into 
assets and people, able to con¬ 
vert their high value currency 
notes into lower denominations, 
will use them to build new black 
money hoards. Thus the opera¬ 
tions would trigger off a fresh 
wave of transfer of assets held 
m the form of money to goods 
including essentials, already in 
short supply, as well as dia¬ 
monds and gold. The limited 
use of demonetization may 
prove to be counter-productive. 

(3) Psychic: Fear psycho¬ 
sis has been engendered by de¬ 
monetization of the high deno¬ 
mination notes and by further 
similar measures Mr Patel has 
however, endeavoured to dispel 
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such apprehensions as “un¬ 
founded . 

(4) Political: It is widely 
believed that demonetization is 
a political "gimmick”. It is 
mainly directed against the op¬ 
position. Such a view finds 
support from the timing of the 
operations. Several States are 
going to the polls shortly and 
the Janata government believed 
that the wmgs of the opposition 
(particularly of the Congress) 
will be “clipped” if the money 
power with it is immobilized 
through this measure. 

Conclusion: The demoneti¬ 
zation measure is a futile exer¬ 
cise. That is the view of In¬ 
dian's doyen economists like 
C.N. Vakil and P R Brahma- 
nanda, although the step taken 
by the government has been 
acclaimed by its own party and 
even by some of the Congress¬ 
men and businessmen 

World Economy Dilemma* 

Q. What is wrong with the 
economy of the industrialised 
world ? 

Ana. Since the middle-east 
war of the autumn of 1973 and 
the quintupling of the oil prices 
by the OPEC, the developed 
world economy has suffered a 
setback. It is, as present, plagu¬ 
ed by two inconceivable econo¬ 
mic maladies* depression and 
inflation. Rising unemploy¬ 
ment and slow growth rates have 
been their characteristic features 
over the four years, 1973-77. 
The unemployment rates for the 
OECD countries, which averag¬ 
ed to 2* 8 per cent during 1962- 
73 are now showing tendency to 
rise again above the level of 
5 2 per cent. An EEC study 
has estimated that a growth- 
rate of 4 5 per cent is required 
merely to stabilise the present 
unemployment percentage level 
in the Community. This is far 
higher than the growth-rate 
reached m the past or forecast. 
In 1977, the growth rate for EEC 


was estimated at 2* 5per cent. In 
1978, it may go up to 3*5 per 
cent. Unless the growth-rate 
is stepped up considerably, the 
rise in unemployment cannot be 
contained. Higher growth-rate 
would require larger doses of 
investment which, in turn, may 
spiral up the double-digit infla¬ 
tion which has gripped the 
economy. 

The world is, thus, confront¬ 
ed with a dilemma. Unlike the 
Great World Depression of 
thirties, when the Keynesian 
General Theory provided the 
cure-all for transforming the 
depressant economy into t he 
recovery phase, the present 
chaotic tangle has made it clear 
that a nation cannot push its 
economy up to full employment 
merely by flooding itself with 
purchasing p o w e r—boosting 
money supply and credit faci¬ 
lities and easing taxes to stimu¬ 
late spending and production. 
The dilemma is that m order to 
cure inflation you cause de¬ 
pression and m order to cure 
depression you resort to infla¬ 
tion, but how to go about now 
when recession co-exists with 
inflation. 

The remedy suggested by the 
leading experts is “to plod for¬ 
ward gradually taking piecemeal 
measures against both problems. 
If all the steps taken are in 
balance, both the problems— 
depression and inflation—gra¬ 
dually recede. As the IMF 
annual report says, it is a ques¬ 
tion of placing the right em¬ 
phasis at the right time. For 
instance, at the beginning of the 
year (1977), the world econo¬ 
mists emphasised on ant i- 
inflationary measures but with 
the lapse of time, the emphasis 
shifted to “stimulation” of eco¬ 
nomies, despite the fear of price 
escalation. 

Povarty and Growth 

Q. Is economic growth a 
core-all for poverty 7 (Cite evi¬ 


dence of an authentic eftjjffii 
have come across in soppost at 
poor answer,) 

A ns. The traditional view 
that economic growth is a pana¬ 
cea for poverty has been ex¬ 
ploded recently m an Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation 
study which encompassed in its 
fold as many as seven rural re¬ 
gions of the under-developed 
countries Bangladesh, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Sri Lanka and 
India (only 4 major States are 
covered in this country). Its 
findings highlight that despite 
the growth of GNP poverty per¬ 
petuates, deepens and widens. 

Dr D T Lakdawala, Deputy 
Chairman, Planning Commis¬ 
sion, argued at the all-India 
Labour Economic Conference 
that economic growth is not a 
sufficient condition for ensuring 
the improvement of consump¬ 
tion levels and the employment 
status of the under-privileged in 
a poor country. He also under¬ 
lined that generating employ¬ 
ment opportunities alone is not 
enough to mitigate poverty. The 
employment must be more pro¬ 
ductive and the emphasis should 
be on extensive development. 
Whether agricultural develop¬ 
ment can boost employment and 
how far and how quickly is not 
known yet. 

India’s per capita GNP is 
estimated to have registered an 
annual growth rate of 1*3 per 
cent from 1960 to 1973 or an 
average increase of 18 per cent 
in the national income. But sur¬ 
prisingly enough the rural popu¬ 
lation of Uttar Pradesh steeped 
in poverty rose to 64 per cent 
in 1970-71; it was over 40 per 
cent only a decade before. 
Poverty spread as economic 
growth occurred, paradoxically 
enough. 

ILO study points out the 
inequalities of income distribu¬ 
tion as a cause of perpetuating 
poverty. Barring Indonesia, 
the richest 20 per cent of the 
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households in 6 countries of its 
study received about 50 per cent 
of the income The share of the 
poorest 40 per tent ranged bet¬ 
ween 12 and 18 per cent of the 
total income The bottom 20 
per cent received barely 3 8 
per cent to 7 per cent of the 
income 

ILO does not blame food 
shortage for the growing povci ty 
of the Asian countries Ruthei, 
it lstlieabundaneeoffood wluth 
is held iostensible for this. It 
is the lack of progress in the re¬ 
distribution of land for the 
equality of land-ownetslup and 
prosperity which is closely linked 
with it that is to be blamed in 
more of the third world rural 
areas The study uiyes a re¬ 
distribution of the 1 mded pro¬ 
perty in f.ivoui of the landless 
labourers, tenants and small 
farmers Land reform me i- 
sures must therefore foim an 
integral pail of India’s emplov- 
ment policy to which the Jan it., 
government is wedded 


Farakka Affairs 

Q. Write a short note on 
Farakka affairs. 

Ans. The Farakka accord 
between India and B mgl.tdesh 
maiksthc opening ofa ncwchap- 
tcr in the annals of the mtei- 
na'.ional world It is an exten¬ 
sion of the spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion and good neiuhbourliness 
through ihe utilization ot inter¬ 
na tional river wafer resources 
to the mutu.il benefit of bo<h the 
countries. 

The Problem: The 25-year- 
old issue of sh< ring the Ganga 
waters at Kirakki had actuiily 
arisen out of the following deve¬ 
lopments 

( a ) Manual causes A vio¬ 
lent earthquake had visited the 
country over 200 years ago on 
April 2, 1762, when the Ganga, 
which had been flowing through 
the Hooghly, had changed its 


course The main channel be¬ 
gan to flow through the Padma, 
now in Bangladesh At that 
time it was in the then United 
India and hence no problem 
arose 

(b) Political causes With the 
partition of India in 1947, Ben¬ 
gal was also divided into two 
parts The river passing through 
the two Bengals became an apple 
ot discord and the question of 
sharing of waters received im¬ 
portance 

(c) fanikku ban age As far 
hack as lb^,a British engineer. 
Sir Arthur Cotton, had suggest¬ 
ed the construction of the 
Iarakki borage to save 
Hooghlv from getting silted dur¬ 
ing the diy season 

(t/l Ubiumstrative' The 
need ot i 1 irakka barrage was 
recognised by committee after 
committee u> save the Calcutta 
port for '\iiich puipose 40,000 
cusecs of w.itei were required 
Bid nothing substantial had 
been done A pact has recentlv 
beta signed on November 5 
1977, to share the waters on an 
agreed b as 

Solution The quartcr- 
ccntuiy-old dispute lias now 
been solved In a 5-vcar agree¬ 
ment Accoiding to this, India 
would wiitidiaw 40.000 cusecs 
of w. lei m i he 10-day period 
January 1-10 and release the 
balance .>t the discharge at 
1 arakka »<> B ingladesh. (Iota I 
avail ihiloy ot patens estimated 
at 98,^00 cusecs in the initial 
pcnod in J mu iry and only 
65,500 cusecs in the tail-end 
period of May, eachdry season ) 

I he sh ire of e«ich country will 
taper off with the mjrch of time 
In the concluding ten-day inter¬ 
val, India will have only 26,750 
cusecs releasing to Bangladesh 
38,750 cusecs of waters out of 
the total available water supply 
of 65,500 cusecs The agree¬ 
ment will be reviewed after 3 
years of its enforcement. 


This accord has been charac¬ 
terized by Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai as the “sharing 
of sacrifices”. The West Ben- 
ga I leaders have not looked upon 
with favour the Farakka accord 
because the Calcutta port has 
been put in jeopardy. Time 
alone will reveal as to who is the 
gainer— India or Bangladesh. 


Current Terminology 

( Could ,. fiom page 518) 

the amount of goods and ser¬ 
vice which a given amount of 
money w'age buys. The wage 
paid in kind in the form of free 
livery to class IV employees or 
free residence or other fringe 
benchts are also included in real 
wage. Teachers in University/ 
college have higher real wages 
because besides other things they 
have vacations. 

Unemployment: The factor 
of production, labour, land and 
capital etc, not in use is said to 
be unemployed In some ad¬ 
vanced countries labour is given 
unemployment insurance allow¬ 
ance for the period hc/she re- 
mams vvn hout work The volun¬ 
tary unemployment is not 
included in tins category of 
unemployment 

^ Welfare State: A welfare 
state is established when the 
government activity extends be¬ 
yond the provision of defence, 
police and law and order ser¬ 
vices That is, the State under¬ 
takes the provision of social ser¬ 
vices to increase the economic 
and social welfare of the com¬ 
munity Now a days most of 
the states arc welfare states. 
India lays a claim to be recog¬ 
nised as a we I hire state. 
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Paragraph-Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paiagiaph-writmg is one of the lompulsoiv questions in main of the 
higher-grade competitive t summation > thoughts m certain vri ll-knuwn quota¬ 
tions are required to be devi loped into suitable paragraphs Some examples 
are given hereunder 


The certainties of one age arc 
the problems of the next. 

A lull m the weathei is a 
sure indication that an atmos¬ 
pheric disturbance is ahead 
The belt of low pressuie is the 
prelude to a storm 1 lus is as 
true of human allaiis as of 
nature An age ol stagnation 
piepares the ground lor com¬ 
motion, as if human beings get 
bored with monotony 1 he 
world is a scene ol changes, to 
be constant in natuie weie in¬ 
constancy I he Middle Ages 
ptided themselves on being ages 
of order and slabihtv, though 
this stability rested on the 
shouldets of mute but discon¬ 
tented serfs Then came the 
Renaissance which challenged 
the values and certainties ol the 
Middle Ages “Ihe new Phi¬ 
losophy c.tsl all in doubt" 
Orthodoxy may look back with 
wistfulncss at the days that aic 
no moie but history must lade 
into I able, tact becomes clouded 
with doubt and contioveisy, 
the insciiption moulders Iiom 
the tablet, the statue fiom the 
pedestal The 19thcentury with 
ltspaiwmian Hypothesis came 
to believe that it had solved the 
problems of cosmology and 
genesis of man But the cock¬ 
sureness ot physical sciences 
yielded place to the doubt and 
scepticism of the 20th century 
When in 1904 Bradley the Sha¬ 
kespearean critic published his 
book, the critics dcdaicd with 
one voice that the last word on 
Shakespearean Tragedy had 
been said but within a few years 
the new challenges came and .in 
avalanche of new criticism des¬ 


cended on 1 nglish I itei dure 
Vvhu.li tinned Bi. die*' into i 
tided memory, . a old I. r-oll 
event 

t have my faults, but chang¬ 
ing my time is not one ot them. 

Man lies h ill-v\uv 1 etwee.i 
angel and devil l veil i he most 
pci Icet hum.in being is not fiec 
iiom lauils and weaknesses It 
is stnving .it i ci pci Icy! ion 'hat 
makes man hnvei than angels 
.’.ho aie peileu in cveiy v\, > 
Weaknesses aie 11 *cic in evei* 
one, ingicatci oi mlcssei di'Mcc* 
bin the worst ol thex* v c,.k- 
ncsscs is oppoi tomsin 1 hi-, mu 
moi.d blemish tills him wuh .i 
thousand laults and make him 
nin the gaunlless of a multitude 
ol sins When the pui'.e is ( i•, 
handiids will flock aiound bni 
lei the puise get lem, aim tlie 
svv.nms 11 ',,11 hoveled link 
log, mnneioiis ,,s s’, is oi i. i'i 
cus ol Mini diisip.tlv. h i\ iii* r 
not ,t i,u.k behind I he I* a no' 
lit Hi owning s poem ol that 
name ,v.ts applauded, acchiimcd 
and hom/ed But then (.aim . 
sea-change Theveic men who 
shouted lui.’/ns asked lot Ins 
blood No more coi'M one sec 
the blight fl.ig ■> and rose-pc'. ils 
that used to niaik In- pi (’ces¬ 
sions Ihe times were altcied 
With a conscience, convenient 
and elastic These tim.-servci 
had shitted their loyally They 
had changed their tune without 
a qualm 

In prosperity no altar smokes. 

It is only impoveriy and dis¬ 
tress tlut one thinks of God 


Religion is a good consoler 
( h .st consoled Ins lollowers 
who weie mostly drawn fiom 
the poor . ml lowly sections ol 
siicieiy by s.p mg “Itiseusiei for 
a c. mel t(* p. ss hnmgh the eye 
of a nted’e tl.a !oi the uch 
man to cntei the ttes t-f Para- 
- disc Naturally Marx det- 
I ned “Religion is an opiate of 
tiemis-cs To Ji o 1 d out 
hopes ol better woild lx i ond, 
le.’igion exhorts the pool to 
(nduic the privations of this 
woild M ipv ldeahsts have 
1 eld out v lsioii-, o ( pcilcct ie- 
pubhes, \ic m. s ind Utopias 
m v meh tl i ic* will lx nod -e. sc. 
no poveiiy no siilcmu, no 
sot low But these aie dieems 
and visions prompted by a 
nesue '(> esi ipe 1 1 oiu a life of 
* oi cl ui v reichcdncss When 
pio.jx'iny c('ii.cs lie vvoilds 
noth oi vision and leaiity 
coalesce God and ’digion ire 
loigm.cn Ho duly that mono- 
poh/es the .Mention is ihe 
gohlcii call Vvhose l.ch-prics' m 
gicvd 1 hose who he soft >nd 
waim m .. uch estate se’dom 
come to he t 'hcmsclvesat the 
ahar 

Under a bad cloak there is 
often a good drinker. 

The advocates of prohibi¬ 
tion have no aigumcnt so force¬ 
ful as t hat i' ’ ink impov ertshes a 
man The bottle very soon 
gives place to the begging-bowl. 
The diunkard will kick out his 
patents, starve his wde and 
children, dispose of his property, 
run into huge debts ..nd all this 
so that he has his bottle of ale. 

(Contd on page 559) 
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Topical Essay 


Bureaucracy : Then and Now 


In tlu* mere ismgly complex 
runlet (i iiate, which seeks to 
peiform multi uiious duties m 
the name ot 1 lie people, the 
Imre ucracv is growing m num- 
beis and in most cises in in¬ 
fluence il.o Whether it is 
India, 'lie Soviet Union or tlu 
Lfni'ed St tes of vnieru , the 
bme. ucr.icv. vvnuh xi jnit.es <lie 
large armv of uvil seiv nts— 
die evec„'ing .liachinm ot tiie 
Government—occupies the key 
phue in the sc la m. of things It 
detcimiiH t>m ugh ilsaHi'ucles 
and opei iMons, • lie success 01 
failure of lie* ridiiu' pails 'I lie 
iiiitngpirt' m.u frequent 1 ' cnti- 
. ise the functioning of the 
buicucrucv iml seek to m .k. a 
scapego. tofi* for e\civ govern¬ 
ment I or policy fnliiie but U 
knov's thai 1 1 e toil servant is 
indu pen . iIsle 

The iron > ol i'.iMis t'uittiie 
more soi ulistn ci mti»’ becomes 
—and India provides a striking 
instance—'lie me der the e p.in- 
Moiiandiole il thebuieauu iu\ 

7 lieie is no »et tine away fi on it, 
vvliatcvu the politic il idci.lo>”' 
or commitments ol the ruling 
part} Ol course tlu* pe ot 
bureaucracy a country may have 
differs, some civil servants ..re 
very c'hucnt, hones' md men 
of ummpcvch ible integrity and 
of high principle, others may be 
mdifferent or mere time-servers 
and men of low cabbie, many 
cringe to their superiors and 
bully their mferiois In such 
cases sycophancy and nepotism 
flourish 

The task entrusted to the 
bureaucrats is, of course, to en¬ 
sure good, effective and honest 
administration, without pique 
or prejudice, and at a cost the 
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socie<v c in bear Puedives 
aie oticn issjed in this leg. rd 
aiiu liigh-flovv n expressions used, 
but <iie uciu 1 1 standaul of . d- 
minislralio'i will depend upon 
thelndividu I civil servant it the 
love 1 at wlm li he operates Din¬ 
ing tne vc'is of oppiessive ini- 
piiiahs nile the buieaucr„cy 
,v is genu alls ic ported to be un- 
svmpathetic to the people and 
nmesponsivi to (heir aspira¬ 
tions but ihev ceitainlv set a 
high standard ot eiliuencv and 
honesty (. • scs of corruption 
among ttic civil '.eivanlsof those 
days, espcci.illv it the Higher 
level, weie indeed r ire and the 
pubhc confidence in the ’dminis- 
t rat ion was immense Indeed, 
'here weie cases of senior civil 
sei v a ills v> ho pta ed a construc¬ 
tive role and vv'>o, apart from 
fullilling then norm. 1 duties of 
administi 'lion. cultivated a 
bro.at outlook look deep inte¬ 
rest in the all ms of the people 
atound them md thus gamed 
immensenie»tu e md popularity 
While the politic d ideology of 
most of the cud servants was 
uatur. IK pio-Bri'ish (they were 
among the linest piodui ts of the 
Bntish system), they displayed 
an imp uti i In v of approach and 
promptne» ol decision that eli¬ 
cited high tributes fiom all 
and sundiy 

Bui there is i difference bet¬ 
ween the civil servants of those 
decades and the bureaucracy of 
today The members of to¬ 
day's Indian Administrative Ser¬ 
vice (IAS), are often accused ol 
having an elinst character, of 
lacking commitment, of being 
utterly devoid of principle, lack¬ 
ing in professional expei Use and 
generally inefficient—a pale 


shadow of their famous picde- 
cessois, the officers of erstwhile 
and hallowed Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice The Ministers and poli¬ 
ticians blame the civil servants 
for indecisive attitudes, lneffi- 
uenev, delays, evasion of res¬ 
ponsibility, non-commitment to 
piogiammesof uplift of the mas¬ 
ses and lack of iespouse to the 
needs of the public Questions 
a re a Iso a sked How many civil 
sei v a nts are civil in their con¬ 
duct and servants of the people 
tit the ie.il sense Aie they 
really “overworked and frus- 
liated ?” 

Now, in short, the bureau¬ 
crats are held responsible for all 
the administrative tils from 
which the country sutlers The 
a I leged pervei sity of the bureau¬ 
cracy and Us lust for power are 
being widely and repeatedly con¬ 
demned The role of the bureau¬ 
crats h..s again come into sharp 
focus following the disclosures 
made before the Shah Com¬ 
mission enquuics into the pro¬ 
mulgation and excesses of the 
Emergency. Many of the 
bureaucrats, it is clear, behaved 
in a disgraceful manner during 
the dark months of the Emer¬ 
gency and showed lack of sta¬ 
mina and courage They bow¬ 
ed low not only before the then 
Prime Minister Mrs Indira 
Gandhi but also before her up- 
slai t and power-obsessed, arro¬ 
gant son, Sanjay Gandhi, who 
hud no legal position and was 
brought into prominence by a 
calculated campaign in which 
some civil servants also played 
an ignoble role At the com¬ 
mand of Mr Sanjay Gandhi 
some of the civil servants broke 
many of the well-established 
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rules of procedure and conven¬ 
tions—all in a disgraceful bid to 
please him and his clever, cal¬ 
culating mother so as to ensure 
their future Some of them 
even acquired various benefits 
in the process and brought a 
bad n.ime to the entire class of 
civil servants They lost all 
self-respect and showed that they 
could be made to do almost 
anything, whatever the rules or 
regulations. Never before in 
India's long history have the 
civil servants behaved in such a 
disgraceful manner as they did 
during Mrs Gandhi’s regime, 
especially during the Emergency 
The obvious reason was t hat t ney 
did not wish to be deprived of 
their handsome salaries, allow¬ 
ances and vanous perquisites 
They “killed” their conscience 
for the loaves and fishes of office 
We seldom heard of a civil ser¬ 
vant having stiongly protested 
against the misuse of authority 
by the misguided Ministcis and 
politicians, much less of prin¬ 
cipled bureaucrats having ac¬ 
tually resigned in piotcst Gone 
were the days when the civil 
servants of vanous cadres made 
the right use of the mastciy of 
rules and regulations they so 
proddly possessed 

Of course they alone weie 
not to blame The initial 
fault lay with the Ministers who 
made themselves cheap, sinking 
to levels of conduct wholly un¬ 
expected of them Under the 
guise of serving the people and 
exploiting the catchy slogans 
which the former Prime Minis¬ 
ter had raised, the Ministers 
misused the bureaucracy to 
serve their political ends Call¬ 
ing for “commitment” on the 
part of the administrator, they 
beat him into obedience to their 
dictates It is true that govern¬ 
ment machinery must be effi¬ 
cient, responsive and, above all, 
aware of the significance of 
policies in terms of the social 
change they arc supposed to en¬ 
sure. Closer links with the 
public are deemed necessary so 


as to redress their grievances. 
This postulates new thinking and 
the right type of initiative 

It is also obvious that the 
credibility of the administrative 
system will he cst 'bUshcd only 
when it functions with genuine 
concern for the individual citi¬ 
zen Administi.itois are, how¬ 
ever, traditionally conservative, 
they are generally opposed to 
the introduction of a new social 
or economic order which a 
popular ministry today seeks to 
establish as a matter of the 
highest priority This lequues 
an adaptive personality among 
the civil servants, avidity and 
conservatism tie unsuitable qua¬ 
lities among the civil seiv.nits of 
today 'Ihc traditional civil 
servant concentrates on t h e 
maintenance of law and order 
and the inculcation of a guicial 
sense of security He may e\ en 
seek to defeat the purpose of 
administrative ictoims by pro¬ 
pagating his built-in prejudices 
anil w lining against “utter con¬ 
fusion” and I lvvlessncss 

Vanous commissions ind 
comnuUees vveieappointed fioin 
time to time to study the tune- 
tioning of the admuustialive 
system and recommend suitable 
changes Some of these com¬ 
mittees wetc headed by Mr \ D 
Gorewala, Mr Paul 11 Appleby 
and Mr K Santhanam lhc 
later Administrative Reforms 
Commission, in a series of 
reports, suggested radical 
changes in the system These 
reports deal with the pressing 
problems of public administra¬ 
tion in a federal set-up—the 
relations between Ministers and 
civil servants, financial adminis¬ 
tration, corruption, tnduslinl 
and Centre-State relations The 
basic structure of the adminis¬ 
trative system has been left 
untouched and the Govern¬ 
ment has not implemented many 
of the recommendations of these 
committees and commissions. 

Perhaps a majo’r factor is the 
character and composition of 
the bureaucracy. Recent sur¬ 


veys have shown that about 90 
per cent of IAS probationers 
belong to the urban areas; about 
half of them are sons and daugh¬ 
ters of government servants and 
a m ijonty of them arc products 
of a few public schools or a few 
universities, like those of Delhi, 
Calcutta and Madras The 
English-speaking urban elite 
capture many of the pii/e posts. 
The milieu from which most of 
the idinuustratois come is far 
rei loved fi^m the masses whose 
problems they are expected to 
tackle. 

During the past few months 
the methods of iccruitment have 
been le vie wed and changes have 
been siiggested to lemove the 
flaws m t he s> stem and make the 
civil servant more responsivo 
and nioie rcpiesentativc The 
seaieh is now on for a new type 
of mil sei\ant who may be 
imbued with a new ethos. The 
(actors w'liich lead to a low 
standaidol lASprob itionersare 
also hem** specified 'I he writ¬ 
ten e\ limitation, it is said, is the 
“inugget's p.iiadisc”, most of 
the p..pei > set in the 1 AS exami¬ 
nation do not 'cst the qualities 
requited in a c’pable adminis¬ 
trator I he policy seems to be 
one of drift. 

Examinations and perso¬ 
nality tests are an approxima¬ 
tions, hut they do serve a pur¬ 
pose, and a useful one, since they 
provide a yardstick of assess¬ 
ment of a candidate's worth. 
But the number of IAS candi¬ 
dates at present is much too 
large, a screening process can 
reduce the numbers and facili¬ 
tate the selection of the right 
type of candidates The quali¬ 
ties that the selectors should 
look for ire leadership, ability, 
efficiency, speed of decision, 
enterprise, maturity, tact and 
intellect All these, combined 
with the right approach to the 
new tasks of administration in 
the modern state, can certainly 
help in the selection process 
and hence in providing an effi¬ 
cient civil service. 
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Debate; Discission 


Was Mr Carter’s Trip Fruitful ? 

The 4$-hour visit of President Carter to India earl »• in January has been 
variously interpreted some people think it wav a yreat slum and u triumph; 
otheisfeelionvimeditdidnotaihtevemut.il But most people a- r rce that it 
certainly was a significant e\ent which is hound to lia\e a whoh some effect 
on Indo-U S relations The proposition for discussion <s the Center visit 
was both historic and a triumph Mr A, and Mr B, speak For the pioposiuon 
while Mr C and Mr D Against it 


Mr A: Piesident Jimmy 
Ctrier's much-heralded visit to 
India was certainly a notable 
event, it was part of a grand 
tour of seven countries in ihree 
continents and covered about 
18,500 miles m all He did not 
set out to achicte well-defined 
goals, but the broad put pose 
was to win goodwill and remove 
misunderstandings in certain 
regions where, for some time, 
US intentions were suspect and 
cordiality had been eroded, 
partlyasa result ot the notorious 
American “till” and the Slave 
Department':-, undisguised sup¬ 
port to dictatorial legimes such 
as those in Pakistan, Vietnam 
and Thailand Theiionv is that 
most of the puppet legimes 
which the US supported with 
money and military force s rum¬ 
bled, bringing discredit and even 
disgrace to the USA and its 
leiders. President Carter has 
turned out to be a progressive, 
liberal-minded leader who is 
out to redress the wrongs done 
by the previous reactionary 
regimes and to win friends and 
influence people through per¬ 
sonal contacts and timely ex¬ 
position of new policies that 
spell friendship He did not 
pursue t he tactics of a big donor 
and benefactor and a large-scale 
arms giver but of a well-wisher 
who respects the freedom and 
independence of relatively less 
advanced nations. The trip 
was planned as a major public 
relations exercise and he suc¬ 
ceeded to a large extent. The 


cheers and welcome he received, 
the enthusiasm he aroused and 
the cordiality he exuded all mcU- 
c.ded theplusstde Unlike Mis 
G.i ndlu’s Government, the Des.u 
regime does not believe tn the 
crow d-coHectmg techniques, 
largely through heavy expendi¬ 
ture on lured tiucks and pay¬ 
ment ofa daily Up to the people 
brought from outside into Delhi 
to swell the crowds So the 
crowd that welcomed President 
Curler and gave lum a good 
cheer was all voluntary The 
welcome recorded to him was 
thus spontaneous, not a super¬ 
ficial or manoeuvred one Again 
the crowd at the Ram Lila 
grounds in Delhi vv a s, on a 
conservative estimate, 50,000, 
but they had also come volun¬ 
tarily From that standpoint, 
it was not small or inadequate 
His address to MPs in the Cen¬ 
tral Hall of Parliament was re¬ 
cognised as a feat, it was cheer¬ 
ed 23 times There was hardly 
any criticism of Mr Carter in the 
Indian Press This also reflects 
the general goodwill and the 
improved Indo-US relations 

Mr B: I fully support my 
friend Mr A’s contentions. I 
would like to refer to the speci¬ 
fic issues Mr Carter discussed 
First and foremost was the ques¬ 
tion of nuclear safeguards and 
hisefTortstopersuade Mr Morur- 
jt Desai to fall in line and accept 
the conditions suggested by the 
nuclear powers. Both the 
leaders stood firm on their 


ground, but both appreciated 
each otlut s stand and thus 
theie was no ill-will or un¬ 
pleasantness 1 he US Congress 
is likely to pass a law soon 
making onsite inspection com¬ 
pulsory in the case of all nations 
which seek, and leceive, nuclear 
raw material India needs 
uranium for the 1 a rapur atomic 
plant near Bombas, and the 
USA staivts committed to a cer¬ 
tain supply under the original 
agicement But in view of the 
nuclear powers’ accoid, no such 
supplies may lie forthcoming 
after a ye.it. thus endangenng 
the generation of atomic power 
at the giant plant which was 
built w'lth US co-opeiation Mr 
Moiarn Desai did not accept 
any such conditions and took 
his st ind on the country's self- 
respect Although the condi¬ 
tion which Mr Desai m turn 
laid down—the US and Soviet 
Union must start reducing, and 
ultimately eliminating, their 
massive stockpile of nuclear 
weapons—was not acceptable 
to the visiting VIP, the dialogue 
did not lead to a loss of temper 
on either side A comparison 
with Iran’s stand on this issue 
would be instructive While 
India re! used to accept US- 
dictated safeguardson the use of 
nuclear raw materi il to prevent 
their being used in the produc¬ 
tion of weapons, Iran readily 
accepted the terms and controls 
and t hus secured a contract with 
the USA for the supply of eight 
American nuclear reactors, of 
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Mane on very attractive terms. 
ITie duplicity m the deal was 
apparent while on the one 
hand the USA and the Soviet 
Union, along with Britain, seek 
a curb on the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons—and, there¬ 
fore, seek worldwide support for 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty—on the other hand the 
major powers, particularly the 
USA, continues the sale of nu¬ 
clear teaclois to other countries 
But even this did not impart 
any cold touch to the C'artcr- 
Desai talks m Delhi 

Mr C: Mr A and Mr B 
have presented the phis side ol 
Mr Carter's well-timed torn, 
but they have conveniently glos¬ 
sed over the negative side The 
pomp and show apart—every¬ 
thing American is big and mas¬ 
sive, so Carter came in a p..rtv 
of 500 in giant aircraft and with 
two special bullet-proof cars 
especially flown to Delhi for the 
American VIP But what was 
the net achievement 9 Indo- 
US relations had started im¬ 
proving even before the Cartel 
visit, the notouous pro-Pakistan 
"tilt” had already disappeared 
because of the shift in the Ame¬ 
rican global strategy, after the 
fall of US propped regimes 'in 
the Eastern countucs and the 
latest in the chain—Mr Bi.nl to’s 
downfall The US Piesulent 
came with a certain pm pose— 
to secure India’s consent to the 
Nuclear Non-Piohfcration 
Treaty and, as a prelude, to 
making India accept the nuclear 
safeguards without which this 
country stood to lose the pie- 
vious nuclear raw matcrnl so 
urgently needed for the Taia- 
pur plant It was virtualh an 
attempt at blackmail Fortu¬ 
nately, Mr Devil stood firm and 
said “No” The US President’s 
game was badly exposed when 
there wasan unintentional leak of 
a part of the Carter-Cy ril Vance 
conversation in Delhi soon after 
the talks with Mr Desai Mr 
Carter told his Secretary of 
State. “We must write ‘a cold 


and very bluftt’ note to Mr Desai 

about the nuclear issue”. This 
made it clear what the real pur¬ 
pose of Mr Caitcr’s outwardly 
sweet postures was It was Mr 
Desai’s statesmanlike and ma¬ 
ture icaction to this “leak” that 
saved the situation from flaring 
up When asked wh.it he would 
do it lie received such a cold 
and blunt letter from Mr Cartel, 
Mr Devi replied in his usual 
calm and uniuHied manner “I 
would not legard it as cold oi 
blunt ” Since the secret had 
already leaked out, Mr Cuter 
decided iatu not to send anv 
such let 'or bat lusand his Govern¬ 
ment's stand was unmistakable 
i lien came the Amu lean Sena¬ 
tors’ team close on the beds of 
Piesulent Cartel's tup and they 
stated hlun'N m Delhi what Mi 
Cartel had mentioned cour¬ 
teously They held a uitui! 
threat and a wirnmg giving no 
hope of the US Congiess mak¬ 
ing .my except ion in respei t of 
the conditions to be imposed on 
recipients of nucie,.i i iw mate- 
11 . 1 1 Wl. t, then, becomes ot 
all Hu. talk i.f goodwill a nd amity 
towards India 9 Mr C\ itei 
i. Ikul of Marlin I athci kirn, 
‘a spiutu.il son of M ih..tm.i 
Gandhi”, and yel in vb l res¬ 
pects does he or his Govern¬ 
ment foil o iv the Mahatma’s 
famous principles of truth and 
non-violence 9 I have a fcelnm 
that there was duplicity in Mr 
Cartel . postuics.and wc should 
not forget it 

Mrl). 1 would like to sup¬ 
plement my fiiend Mr C’s en¬ 
deavour to i vpose the duplicity 
in Mr Collet's mission to indi i 
Mr C’aitcr agieed to sell India 
some quantitv of “heavy w.tci” 
requited for out nuclear power 
reactors He made Hus gesune 
in a bid to covet up the loss of 
the plant at Baroda where 
there was a big fire recently and 
where sabotage was suspected 
But “heavy water” is not such a 
rare commodity India could 
have obtained heavv water from 
the Soviet Union also. 1 he ex¬ 


change of toasts between fni 
dent Carter and President 
Sanjeeva Reddy in New Delhi 
on January 2 at a State banque* 
held at Rashtrapati Bhuvan car¬ 
ried ns ow n lesson lhe Indian 
people, Mi Reddy said, “look 
upon \ou. Mi President, (Mr 
Caller) as a leader who has 
s«h glu to restoie the relevance 
oi moral and spiritual values” 
The year 1977 turned to be 
highly significant for boMi t! e 
USA and 1 mli i Carter's elec¬ 
tion helped To heal the wounds 
of a decade of conflicts and divi¬ 
sions in India it gave pi oof tin t 
in a demou. cy the will of the 
people is the ul'im Ue .ubitet ot 
powei But Mi Reddy ..Iso 
pointed out that “notwithstand¬ 
ing the ideals we slunc, we have 
vailed empl asisinom pnorities 

* nd in our intern ittmvl pre¬ 
occupations The LiS Presidcn* 
talks of place but has lie given 
any indication ol lus dcsiie to 
i educe I,is country’s massive 
pile of armaments, especially 
nude, i weapons 1 ' Peace will 
rein on fiagile it nue!e..t wca- 
ponsc pableofaunihiLtivedes 

* ruction .ne kept and multiplied 
bv thenocleai "]..ius’ So the 
eifoii vv'Iucli Mi C aitei has l een 
making in then imeol pe.iceand 
in paisuance of lus “commu- 
men'” to enforce a cheek on the 
multiplication of nuclc.tr we: - 
pons is in reality not geni’ine, 
olnerwise he would havcolkrut 
to make a undateial pestuic by 
stopping the prohteiat ion of 
weapons in lus countiy In¬ 
stead, bard baigaimng conti¬ 
nues at SALT talks with the 
Soviet Union in a bid to secure 
tactical advantages ovei the 
rival power Where, then, is 
sincerity and earnestness 9 Pre¬ 
sident C irter would have done 
well if he had given concrete 
proof of lus intentions, instead 
of preaching, peace and asking 
all othcis not to produce nu¬ 
clear weapons while lus own 
countiy continues to make more 
and moic destiuctive weapons 
with a vengeance Thus he lost 

*. (Could. on page 559) 
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P ersonality D evelopment 


Brush Up Your Thinking 

Thinking is the huuh M work, wlmh n tin probable reason why io few 
cnjat’i m a —Henry Ford 


Thinking is one of man’s 
gioilcsl and noblest iclivities 
li is h\ Ihmkiim *li ' he su'- 
p.isses the rest of uciiion 

Any one who lakes life 
serioush 01 who is deteimined 
on self-nnpio\einenl would do 
well to consider his own ways ol 
thinking and fry n.iid to 1 . tse 
ills standaids I ho ability to 
think eonect.lv and clearly is a 
\aiii. Me personable ft at It is 
an asset worth aequo mg dih- 
"ently 

He lues most, who Hunks most 

l< is ».nl\ In thinking that 
man becomes me .1 llnluitii- 
nalelv to nios 1 ol the people 
1 hulking isa kirlme “Menfear 
though 1 as they le 11 nothing e *-0 
one nth—moie'hanr m more 
th.in even death s id He Hand 
Russell ’r ou will piol I lv 
igiee with hi 11 One w. > < r 
anolliei we ill tend to >‘d 
thinking We.iC too tiled 01 
too bus, Or we laiisli it a-t.'e 
as rmpiaetieal, use'es. 01 111 m- 
bul In Dickens s ‘Bleak 
House”, Cousinses s. _>s‘ 'I himJ 
I’ve enough to do iml h tie 
enough to get lor it 'I'hout 
thinking” (. hallenge > o u 1 - 
self Is rt true that you would 
rather do anything tnnn engage 
m a session of quiet thinking'* 
Have vou become so absorbed 
in hobbies, sports and making 
ends meet that thinking has 
crowded out 9 May be you 
don’t quite know how' *o begin 
cultivating the aitol thinking 

A good practice is to start 
with your reading matter As 
you rc'ud, challenge Never ac¬ 
cept what you lead passively 
Bacon's counsel is a good guide¬ 


line ‘ Re td he said, “not to 
contradict and confute, nor to 
helicveand take for granted, but 
to weigh and consider’ Pose 
such searching questions 

Is ilits st itemcnl true or 
only pat In.Ily so 9 

Is lb 0 a fact 01 an opinion 9 
Islhcaulhor hi‘sed 9 
How could he know that ? 

Could he In.ve been mis¬ 
informed or induct 1 mated 9 
11 is lie n a \c to grind 9 

’ion will soon find youiself 
i>ccoiiim ,r a hvcwtie thinker as 
you const, 1 in Is apply questions 
ol this sort 

\p. 11 t Horn thinking ade¬ 
quate!'. 'bout wnut you lead, 
join t di'cussion gtoup and 
puticipatc m scilous conversa¬ 
tion to stnmil itc your thinking 
powers A .k vourself whether 
you think, ic.llv think about 
issues, problems and the pheno- 
incn 1 around vou The word 
‘ icily ' is 1 he kc' '\ord I or, 
as I lei he 1 1 ( asson has it, some 
ol us think moreol 1 s flunk we 
•bulk, and most ol us don’t 
even think of Dunking ' 

Deep thinking 

Rea 11 h 1 nkmg mea 11 s to t h ink 
deeplv no 1 todav-dieamor allow 
thoughts to dr’lt in and out of 
your mind like honey-bees flit- 
lingfroin flower to flower—brief, 
superficial, inconsequential, in¬ 
substantial Pursue each topic 
relentlessly and explore rt care¬ 
fully, do not rest content until 
you have provided adequate 
answers, he persistent When 9 
Wt.ere 9 Why 9 Who” How 9 
What 9 Kipling refers to these 
intei ruga lives in his famous lines 


I keep six honest serving men 
(I hey taught meall I know); 
I’lieu names are What and 
Why and When 

Aiul How and Where and 
Who 

( Jtnt-so Storn s—T H li Ele- 
I’hani's Children) 

These si\ serving men are 
great thought piovokers, they 
aie dynamic 

Think Positively 

In this connect ion‘thinking’ 
does not mea 11 1 lie mental activity 
which seeks to arnvc at truth or 
new facts by a valid combina¬ 
tion ot known ones. It means 
a deliberate exclusion of nega¬ 
tivity in attitude towards facts, 
i acts in themselves are neither 
negative nor positive. As 
Shakespeaie says in “Hamlet”: 
“Ihc-ic is nothing either good 
or bad, but thinking makes it 
so" Aldous I luxley said, some- 
where, “I acts arc ventriloquists’ 
dummies Silting on a wise 
man’s knees they may be made 
to utter words of wisdom, else¬ 
where they say nothing, or talk 
nonsense or indulge m sheer 
diabolism ’ Whether you 
inter pret facts positively or nega¬ 
tively is upto vou Which one 
you select will determine your 
happiness and success. The 
tiutli is that success or failure is 
caused more by mental attitudes 
than by mental capacities No 
condit ion or set of circumstances 
is in itself a calamity to be fear¬ 
ed 11 is your reaction to it that 
makes it a “Waterloo” or a field 
of triumph. 

Think realistically 

There are two kinds of 
thinking—autistic and realistic. 
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Autistic thinking is determined 
primarily bv your own necdsand 
wishes and feelings where,is realis¬ 
tic flunking is determined largely 
by the requirements of the ob¬ 
jective situation Autistic think¬ 
ing may frequently he indulged 
in for self-gratific.it urn without 
regard to reality, whereas realis¬ 
tic thinking tends to be produc¬ 
tive, lo be directed towards ac¬ 
tion or the solution of a prob¬ 
lem fantasy,dieumsand wish¬ 
ful thinking ue all e\ ■mples ol 
autistic thinking which is thuik- 
ingasanend in itscll and not a, 
a means to "i m 1 \ little 

dreaming bv dt. or by ni'dit is 
consideicd mum, I and iiaim- 
less and, mas cu*n be necessary 
for efhcicnt luncliomng As a 
rule, lunveyei,dieains. nd fanta¬ 
sies do not stand up very well in 
the light of eveiydi, re.Jity A 
psychologist rcmaiks, “Often a 
pet son who n dissa'ished wdh 
htseveryd t\ life hasilay-dteams 
of success and gialihcation No 
harm isdonemi'cssthose dreams 
become so satisfying that the 
individual no longer seeks ical 
achievement Only realistic 
thinking can help you to adjust 
to the leal vvoild facts are 
stubborn things 1 hey don’t 
cease to evast because they are 
blinked “Iheyyoist enemy of 
human hope” s.ns Max last- 
man, “is not bute lacts, but 
men ol brains who will not lace 
them” 

Think Logically 

Logic is reasoning To be 
logical is to argue reasonably 
By means of logic vou can find 
out what follows it you accept 
a given statement as true Your 
thinking should be based on firm 
foundations, using proven tiust- 
worthy processes "The trouble 
with most people is”, says Will 
Durant, “that thev think with 
their hopes or fears or wishes 
rather than with their minds” 
Straight and valid thinking 
requires that you follow youi 
mind to whatever conclusions 
It may lead 


To improve the validity of 
your thinking beware of the 
following common logical falla¬ 
cies or types of false reasoning 
In each case the reason which 
follows the term became fails 
under analysis, to make sense 
I ither the f..cts are inadequate 
or the logic is bad or both 

1 O v e r-generalizatton 
Jumping to conclusions from 
one oi two cases One swallow 
does not make a summer 

2 Came and effort If 
event B comes alter event A, 
then it is assumed lo be result 
ol A A woman bicaksa mirror 
and later in the day loses her 
puiso I he bioken mirror, she 
says, caused the loss 

i I'ahe analogies This 
sit ii if ion it is argued is e.acMy 
like that situation but it isn’t 

4 JJ isi nun can't be wtonv 

l linclung an argument by ap¬ 
peal to a lit hoi ity 

“Quoting authoiities is of 
cotiise enlnelv legitimate and 
only when pushed too far,wlieu 
the Big Name freezes mental 
activ ity .doesn become fallacy" 

Example s are 

“It says so in the Bible” 

“My daddy said so” 

5 Emin s p r o v e Huff 
sugge>ls that before you accept 
any se; of figures ask t he follow¬ 
ing questions 

Who says so 9 

How does he know? 

Wh.it is missing 9 

Did somebody change the 
subject i e , shift the base 
or the scale ? 

Does it make sense ? 

A roadside merchant was 
asked how he could sell rabbit 
sandwich so cheaply He rep¬ 
lied “Well, I have put in some 
horse meat too But I mix them 
stnctly fifty fifty . one horse, 
one rabbit” 

6 Arguing in a circle i e , 
using a conclusion to prove it¬ 
self What looks like proof or 
a valid conclusion, turns, on 


close Inspection, to be saying 

the same thing 

Example. Two mengo into 
bunk One steps up to the 
cashier’s counter and asks if he 
can encash a cheque 

“Who can identify you ?’* 
asks the cashier 

“My friend here”, says the 
man 

“But I do not know your 
fnend”. 

“ riiata. O K. I’ll introduce 
you” 

7 Blot K or White i e., 
forcing an issue with many 
aspects into just two sides and so 
neglecting impoit..n' shades of 
giev 

X Bt ggmg the Question * 
i.e , assuming the truth of the 
matter to be proved for in¬ 
stance, the veiactty of a book 
cannot be proved by quoting 
something fiom it which claims 
to the truth "It is difficult to 
explain vvh.it a course in logic 
will do foi a peison’s Honking 
but let me illustrate”, the pro¬ 
fessor told a student “Sup¬ 
pose two men come out of a 
chimney—one is clean, one 
dirty Who takes a bath”. 

“The dirty one naturally”, 
answered the student 

“Rcmembei”, chided the 
professor, “that the clean one 
sees the ditty one and sees how 
dirty lie is, and vtci-nnu" 

“Now I get it answered 
the student 'The clean one, 
seeing his dirty companion, con¬ 
cludes he is dirty too—so he 
takes the bath Am 1 n^ht?” 
“Wrong”, said the professor 
non-chalantly “Logic teaches 
us this how could two men 
come out of chimney, one clean 
and one dirty ?” 

It is not always easy lo think 
and then act But it always 
pays How to improve think¬ 
ing can be learned But it 
requires persistent effort. 

Learn to think correctly, 
positively, creatively And it is 
welbworthwhile to do so. 
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Probationary/Administrative Officers* 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


# Shah’s Plan for Asia 
0 Money and Power 
0 Age of Conferences 
§ Hazards of Nuclear PolluAon 


Shah's Plan for Asia 

Q. The Shah of Iran, dur¬ 
ing his visit to India early in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1978, focussed attention 
on his plan for an Asian Common 
Market. Do you think this plan 
is practicable and advisable for 
India 9 Give arguments For 
and Against the Common Mar¬ 
ket concept. 

Ans. For the past few years 
the Shah of Iran has been ear¬ 
nestly advocating the establish¬ 
ment of an Asian Common 
Market at a panacea for many 
of the economic ills of the coun¬ 
tries constituting this region 
But the plan has still not made 
much headway. Speaking m New 
Delhi on February 4, 1978, the 
Sh.ih explained that the purpose 
was to cover the Indian Ocean 
riparian countries and to make a 
start with India, Iran, Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan and Af¬ 
ghanistan The ultimate aim 
was to include the African States 
also—those States which have 
shores in the Indian Ocean, and 
possibly even Australia A 
common market mean* the 
establishment of close economic 
ties which would make the ex¬ 
change of goods easier, eliminate 
competition, ensure a good price 
for the products of each of the 
members and reduce depen¬ 
dence on the rest of the world 
to the minimum possible, es¬ 
pecially when the economies of 
the member-countries are com- 
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plcincntary and not competitive 
Arguments ror an Asian Market 
I. Regional economic co¬ 
operation always proves benc- 
ficnl to the Governments and 
people of the concerned coun¬ 
tries Such co-operation en¬ 
sures economic benefits in 
various Ways, easy maikets for 
the products, both agricultural 
and industrial, of each member, a 
simpler economic structure since 
customs duties and other time- 
consuming formalities between 
one country and another become 
unnecessary and the flow of 
goods becomes smoother and 
speejier, benefiting both the 
producer and the consumer 
Such unions i !so mean economy 
in various wa>s 

t. The lesson of the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market is there, 
and it is quite instructive The 
close economic co-operation 
among the Western countries of 
Europe has ensured substantial 
benefits to the EEC (the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community) 
which lias become a strong, in¬ 
fluential and fully viable entity 
in its own right It is able to 
negoti.de with other countries 
and with other international 
organisations fiom a position 
of strength so as to guarantee 
adequate returns for the pro¬ 
ducts of its members. 

3. India is the largest and 
in many ways the most develop¬ 
ed country of this region, ft 


has a fairly large exportable sur¬ 
plus and it will find it easier to 
sell its goods, and at good 
prices, in countries which are 
close by, thus saving the expen¬ 
ses on iransport. 

4. Through mutual co¬ 
operation among the countries 
of the Indian Ocean region all 
the nations, especially India, will 
reinforce their bargaining posi¬ 
tion m-a-m the rest of the 
world At present India and 
the other countries of this region 
have to accept the terms dictated 
by the Western advanced coun¬ 
tries and the European Economic 
Community The utility of a 
regional union becomes even 
more apparent in limes of war. 

5. Closer economic co¬ 
operation and lasting economic 
links will also facilitate the re¬ 
inforcement of greater political 
influence of all the countries, 
especially India, which can as¬ 
sume the role of the leader of 
this region India’s importance 
as the most important and most 
stable power m South-East Asia 
is already recognised by the Big 
Powers Leaders of the USA, 
Britain and the Soviet Union 
have all recognised India’s fast 
growing importance in the inter¬ 
national sphere. 

Arguments Against the Market 
Plan 

1. With the traditional 
rivalries and jealousies among 
the countries of this region, es- 
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pecially India and Pakistan, the 
prospects of co-operation among 
them arc laflici doubtful Un¬ 
less there is wholc-hcai led undei - 
standing amongall the mcmbeis, 
no common maiket can work 
At present theie are so many 
mutual suspicions that the requi¬ 
site atmosphere for a full under¬ 
standing is lacking, nor is it likely 
to be created in the near future 
unless there is a basic change in 
the outlook. 

2. Pakistan is an impor¬ 
tant country of this region and a 
close ally of Iran and yet it has 
declared its opposition to the 
establishment of any such Asian 
Common Market on the giound 
that it wall not serve any useful 
purpose at this stage Evident¬ 
ly, it has substantial doubts 
which the Shah of Iran has not 
been able to dispel despite the 
frequent visits and friendly ex¬ 
changes between the lop leaders 
of Pakistan and Iran 

3. The experience of the 
European Common Market 
shows that each countiy is out 
to safeguaid its own intciesis, 
for instance, in lespect of ugu- 
cultural products the prices of 
butter, etc , have crashed The 
scandal of the “mountains of 
butter" has made the European 
Community notorious fora con¬ 
flict of inteiests France op¬ 
posed Britain's entry into the 
EEC foi many years, and even 
now its suspicions continue 
These make smooth functioning 
ol the Common Market extreme¬ 
ly difficult Similarly, even if 
an Asian Common Market plan 
were to materialise and Pakistan 
were to be persuaded to join the 
union, the tradition.il jealousies 
and rivalries (say over Kash¬ 
mir) will be revived and there 
would be little lasting gain Ten¬ 
sions may even grow worse 

4. India has a large variety 
of goods to export, while the 
other countries of the region 
have very little exportable sur¬ 
plus especially of industrial 
manufactures. But India will 


be bound, if it joins an Asian 
Market, not to enter into direct 
trade agreements with countries 
in other parts of the woild with¬ 
out the appioval of the Asian 
Market countries Thus India’s 
hands would be bound and hci 
choice of prospective customeis 
severely limited 

5. Besides, the European 
Economic Community members 
belong to one race, have a com¬ 
mon iehgion (Christianity) and 
also have the same cultural 
associations But members of 
the proposed Asian Common 
Maiket would all belong to 
dilfercnt stages of economic 
development, different ichgions, 
difleicnl races, with various at¬ 
tachments to the power blocs, 
vanous stages of political deve¬ 
lopment—some are monaiclues, 
some dictatorships, some limited 
democracies, and some (like 
India) have the parliamentary 
form of government Close 
lasting links among such diverse 
elements are highly improbable 

6. Uic projected advan¬ 
tages of a Common Asian mar¬ 
ket can be secured by bilateial 
and multilateral treaties of trade 
and commeice, which would not 
involve any limitations of choice 
or other curbs of Common 
Maiket membership So the 
time for an economic union has 
not yet come Theie aie fai 
too many conflicts and tensions, 
paitly because of the Power 
bloc al ha nces, to pel nut a vvholly 
woik.ible agi cement 


Money and Power 

Q. The role of money power 
in politics, especially in elections, 
is one of the biggest scandals of 
the 20th century. Do you agreo 
with this view ? Give arguments 
For and Against the view that 
money is the predominant factor 
in world politics today and also 
an evil one. 

Ans. It is quite obvious 
that if India is to have a clean 
national life, the unholy alliance 


9 

between money power and poli¬ 
tical power must be ended. 
Jawaluirlal Nehiu once pointed 
to the liony that the peasant in 
the held and the woiker m the 
factory coni inue to be poor even 
though they produce most of the 
food and wealth in the world 
Early in the 18th century the 
famous French leader Voltaire 
remarked that politicians and 
others like them “have dis¬ 
covered in their fine politics the 
art of causing those to die of 
hungei w h o, cultivating the 
earth, give the means of life to 
others” The- power of the 
purse has always been a great 
power Over the centuries, bulg¬ 
ing pockets (signifying money 
and wealth) aie cherished much 
more than heaitsand brains, and 
even more than justice and dig¬ 
nity The cxpei lence of history 
shows that only those who have 
ample money can become suc¬ 
cessful politicians and capture 
the scats of power. How can a 
person who does not have 
enough to eatand has no woi Idly 
possessions hope to get elected 
and become a Minister or an 
occupant of other seats of 
power "> 

Arguments For 

1. Whatever the saints and 
sages might say about the supe¬ 
riority of morals truth, honesty 
and ideology, the fact remains 
that it is money alone that can 
cnsui c success in life It is the 
most important factor today, it 
ensuies influence, prestige and 
the ability to command others 
A pauper cannot claim influence 
or become a leader 

2. Money enables a person 
to get the best of education to 
develop his personality all round, 
to become a cultured man in 
every sense, to patronise the arts 
and artists and to command a 
wider view of things around him 
It also enables man to command 
the means of production and 
distribution This, m turn, en¬ 
sures influence and respect in 
society. 
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3. History has provided 
only a very few cases of poor 
men becoming national leaders 
. i nd Prime Ministers Of course 
many woiid leaders were poor 
at the start of their career, but 
they first became fairly pros¬ 
perous by attaining success in 
t heir ca rcer, acquired wealt h and 
status through haul work, and 
then, by stages,acquired political 
power Thus money was acquir¬ 
ed first and f hen poll) ical power 

4. Take the case of elec¬ 
tions to State Assemblies and 
the Indian Paihamcnt The 
existing law permits only 
amounts ranging fiom Rs 2,500 
to Rs 13,500 as election expen- 
dituie to a candidate contesting 
an Assemhl) election, and Rs 
35,000 foi a Parliamentary elec¬ 
tion How can a poor man con¬ 
test elections, especially when 
these legal limits on election ex¬ 
penditure ate necessarily exceed¬ 
ed by every candidate because of 
the huge constituencies and the 
totalis unrealistic peimittcd ex¬ 
penditure 7 It is c o m m o n 
knowledge that election reali¬ 
ties require much larger sums of 
money to get elected and, as a 
lesult, almost ail MI As and 
MPs belong to well-to-do fami¬ 
lies, they are cither successful 
law'sers oi big mdnstn ilists or 
businessmen oi landloids 

Arguments Against 

1. Wealth is often the 
source of evil; it nes'ei by itself 
ensures happiness and content¬ 
ment nor honesty oi other 
cheiished salues of life Con¬ 
centration of sseilth leads to a 
host of cxtls It is said th.it 
power corrupts, and absolute 
posver corrupts absolute!) The 
same can be said svith greater 
truth about money, foi it is 
money that corrupts, and excess 
money corrupts absolutely 
When Gos'ernmen's and people 
talk of eradicating coriup'ion, 
they should t ackle t he rea I source 
of evil—money and weallh 

2. The elections held in 
India in March, 1977, for Parlia- 
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meat and to several State As¬ 
semblies in June the same year 
proved that money is certainly 
not the decisive factor m elec¬ 
tions The Congress led by 
Mrs Gandhi spent huge amounts 
of money during the elections 
and was confident of winning 
against the Janata Party which 
had \eiy little money, hardly 
any organisation or even united 
leadeislup But it appealed to 
the illiterate voters on a ques¬ 
tion of pi inciplc and in the name 
of demoaacy, truth and funda¬ 
mental human i i gilts It won 
by a sweeping majouty and 
mllicted a a uslung defe. t on 
the Congiess despite all the 
lattci's wealth The fabulously 
wealthy political paity has not 
yet recovered fiom the severe 
blow it leocived 

3. Mt Justice Krishna 
lyei of the Supreme Court ob- 
sened in ’he course of a judge¬ 
ment in No\ ember, 1977, that 
"money powei casts a sinister 
shadow on oui elections ” That 
is w r hy the Government is con- 
sideung a pioposal to finance a 
pait of a candidate’s poll ex¬ 
penses Such financing would 
enable c\en men of lit tie means 
to contest elections and make an 
impact onthccountix’s poluical 
life After all, t. lent and brains 
aie not confined to the rich peo¬ 
ple High standards of public 
morality can be set in this coun- 
tiy only by cncoutaging deserv¬ 
ing people to seek powet even 
when thex aie economically 
poor Lack of wealth should 
never be a disquahtic.ition for 
an impoilant lole in public life 


Ags of Conferences 

Q. "The modern age is an 
ago of conferences—all to little 
purpose, and much waste of 
energy besides”. Give argu¬ 
ments Foi and 1 gaunt this view. 

Ans. The huge, expensive 
confeiences and endless discus¬ 
sions and symposia are a notable 
feature of the modern age They 


involve a good deal of sustained 
publicity, involve massive ex¬ 
penditure and a considerable 
time The themes of discussion 
are very high-sounding and im¬ 
pressive But do the actual 
results justify all the expendi¬ 
ture, the liberal use of lung 
power and the utilisation of 
authors, writers and publicity 
managers’ energies ? What 
would the world lose if, by a 
magic wand, conferences and 
debates were banned and re¬ 
placed by something more con¬ 
crete, moiesubst.mti.iland more 
result-oucnted 7 Will humanity 
not bcthcg.unei if the end result 
of confeiences—a series of reso¬ 
lutions—gave way to a few acts 
that would benefit humanity, 
givefood to the hungry and pro- 
vide sheliei to the roofless ? 
There are two sides to this ques¬ 
tion 

Arguments 1 or 

1. It is quite true that de¬ 
bates and conferences require a 
good clc. 1 1 of time, money and 
energy to oiganisc, ..nd yet the 
net icsults aie ullcily dispro¬ 
portionate to the efforts put in 
f-oi months, hundmlsof people 
ate kept busv picp.irmg the 
minutest details of the debates, 
the accommodation arrange¬ 
ments, the travel facihtiesandall 
the* lest of it When the sessions 
are ovei, tlieic is very lit tie to 
show by w. v of conucte and 
lasting results. 

2. Confeiences, debates 
and seminars ate the modern 
man’s way of getting out of 
complex dilemmas and baffling 
problems lively thing is done 
in giand stvle—huge banners, 
placards, giant platforms, big 
decorated halls, cushioned chairs 
and grand dinncisand banquets 
All these provide pleasuic and 
enhance thedignity of the parti¬ 
cipants, without improving the 
hard lot of the poor and the 
down trodden in whose name 
and for whose sake these confe¬ 
rences are supposed to be held 

3. If these conferences and 
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seminars could serve any useful 
purpose, the massive problems 
of poverty, unemployment, the 
armaments race anil the cut¬ 
throat competitions in vaiious 
spheres of life would have been 
solved decades ago Numerous 
conferences have been held on 
these problems and yet Immunity 
is nowhere near solving any of 
them. 

4. Generally, both national 
and international conferences 
are occasions for feasting and 
enjoying the so-called “cultuial 
programmes” winch are nothing 
but dances and songs all a i rang¬ 
ed at heavy expense to the pooi 
taxpayer In 1974 the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation Con¬ 
gress held in Rome considered 
the poor hungiy millions’ piob- 
lems of starvation and yet the 
amount and variety of food con¬ 
sumed there was a lecoid—as 
if Nero, the notouous Roman 
Emperor, was fiddling and feast¬ 
ing on grapes and rich meat 
while Rome was binning Talk 
that docs not end in any hind ol 
action is better not held a' a I' 

5 . In India, which tsa land 
of contrasts, politicians a n d 
bureaucrats c. n be seen enjoy tng 
rich feasts and lavish dinners 
and lunches even while they talk 
of solving the intracUible prob¬ 
lems of hunger and destitution. 
Actually they do a distinct dis¬ 
service to the hungiv people, 
since they arouse high hopes 
and cause disappointment and 
frustiution instead of bunging 
them food and succour Hunery 
stomachs cannot be Idled even 
partially by promises and plati¬ 
tudes 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The world's problems, 
simple or complex, national or 
international, can be solved only 
through open discussion in which 

representatives of ail sections of 

the people and of different view¬ 
points Like pjrt. They can 
never be solved through corres¬ 
pondence, by mere dictates or 
arbitrary orders and without 


frank, uninhibited exchange of 
opinion. Hence the importance 
of discussion 

2. The power of speech is 
given to all, but to what purpose 9 
It is to let everyone exchange 
views and discuss the pros and 
cons of public issues Demo¬ 
cracy is government by debate 
and discussion through which is 
evolved a consensus If discus¬ 
sion is useless, would the world 
like to go back todictatorships 9 

X Those who condemn 
talk, deb.de and discussion arc 
cynics, full of pride in themselves 
and also full of arrogance, they 
think ilia* thev know cveryilung 
and ih..f Use other people have 
no intellect or knowledge oi 
ability to think But public 
opinion is a great force in the 
modem age and it crystallises 
only thtough free expression 
Moieovei, how can the consent 
of the people be assured unless 
11 1 ei e i s fi ec d eba t c i n legis! at 111 es, 
and at public gathenngs, mect- 
inis ..nil conferences 

4. B 1 .* there can be no de¬ 

fence foi the waste of money m 
ostentation end endless feasting 
and entertainments at confe¬ 
rences This waste should be 
enued and simple matter-of-fact 
discussions held so as to tackle 
the people's ptoblems chective- 
ly, in t to pi oxide occasions for 
enjoyment for themselves and 
their families at public expense 

Hazards of Nuclear Pollution 

Q. The crash of the nucloar- 
powered Soviet spy satellite over 
Canada in the last week of Janu¬ 
ary, 1978, has again focussed the 
world's attention on th^growing 
hazards of nuclear pollution 
which may endanger the exis¬ 
tence of mankind, is the danger 
real or imaginary 7 Give argu¬ 
ments For and Against the view 
that mankind faces a grave threat 
from nuclear fall-out. 

Ans. The disclosure by the 
Soviet Union that a nuclear- 
pow'crcd Soviei spy satellite over 


Canada on January 27, 1978, 
caused great concern in the 
Western world and also in India 
about the grave risks of radia¬ 
tion. Such radiation, as the 
unforgettable tragedies of Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki (Japan) 
showed in 1945, carries grave 
risks to human life and causes 
indescribable havoc to life and 
limb US and Canadian scien¬ 
tists fear extremely dangerous 
amounts of radiation emanating 
from thesitcinCanada’s Tundra 
region, anything could have 
happened whentt becameknown 
that the wicckage found in that 
frozen Northland was part of 
the Soviet space ship that fell 
fiom an orbit The Cosmos- 
954 spy satellite was carrying 
100 lb of nuclear fuel when it 
crashed Canada's External 
Affairs Minister, Mr Donald 
Jamieson, who was then in 
Peking, said that in view of the 
m i s h a p the Government of 
Canada sought stronger inter¬ 
national safeguards to prevent 
nucleai-powcied satellites crash¬ 
ing down to earth The threat 
to human safety from this 
source is, of course, very much 
there Hovvgraveisitand what 
safeguards can prove effective 
to save civilization from sudden 
destruction ? 

Vrgumcnts For the view (Gravity 
of the menace) 

1. Nuclear devices of all 
sorts, including satellites carry¬ 
ing nuclear material, are now 
moving about in theutmosphere. 
While some of them pose no 
danger to humanity, others are 
undeniably dangerous and even 
if one of them explodes in a 
populated area, the havoc would 
be frightening indeed. It wa» a 
bit of good fortune for the world 
that the Soviet spy satellite 
crashed over frozen areas in 
North Canada and that soma 
dangerous parts of it got buried 
deep in snow in an area where 
there weic no people around. 
But the danger is ever present. 

2. It is suspected that al¬ 
though scientists have been 
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underplaying the danger and 
minimising the panic caused by 
the crash there were unmistak¬ 
able “hot spots'’ near the site of 
the crash. 

3. The danger of nuclear 
radiation reaching highly dange¬ 
rous levels was further high¬ 
lighted when the U S. Govern¬ 
ment announced on January 29, 
1978, that nuclear-powered U S. 
satellites had also exploded in 
space. For reasons of security 
President Carter did not dis¬ 
close when the crashes had oc¬ 
cupied or how many satellites 
were involved, but it was evident 
that there were quite a few' 
crashes and that the danger was 
real The Soviet mishaps were 
two, the US crashes might have 
been many more 

4. The fact that in both 
cases the satellites were sent up 
for spying over the rival Power 
and the spacecraft vveie nuclear- 
powered shows that in the bid 
to carry on spying activities, the 
giant powets do not hesitate 
even to take nuclear risks for 
mankind It is obvious that 
unless early steps are taken to 
ensure that no such satellites are 
sent up by any of the great 
Powers, mankind will continue 
to face the grave danger to its 
evistence It is heartening to 
know in this context that Japan, 
the only country which has been 
bombed by atomic devices and 
has suffered greatly, is drawing 
up a bold proposal to control 
the use of space for satellites 
and prevent space accidents 
Steps are indeed called for, ac¬ 
cording to President Caitei him¬ 
self, to see that there are ade¬ 
quate safeguards against nuclear 
explosions in space. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The fears of nuclear 

radiation are obviously exagge¬ 
rated. Take the first reported 

case of a crash of a nuclear- 
powered spy satelh te—the Soviet 
spacecraft Although it w a s 
carrying about 100 lb of nuclear 


fuel, the crash over Canada did 
not cause any notable radiation 
even in the area immediately 
surrounding the site of the 
mishap. Some heat was generated 
on the spot by the impact, but 
that was about all Where, 
then, lies the “grave danger” to 
mankind of which thepessimisls 
speak ? 

2. Two Soviet nuclear- 
powered spacecraft, and more 
than two American spy satellites 
similarly powered by nuclear 
fuel, have crashed in lecent 
weeks and yet the world is none 
the worse foi it The radio¬ 
active material aboard these 
sp.aeu. fi seems to have worked 
merely foi running the craft It 
may be noted that the Soviet 
Union has also admitted the use 
of nuclear energy aboard its 
remole-controlled “Lunokhod” 
moon buggy This shows that 
probably nuclear power is in use 
in manv space ventures and yet 
nowhcie has any noticeable 
danger been inflicted Atomic 
radiation is said to cause genetic 
havoc also, but there is talk of 
two phases of human history— 
“Befoie Hiroshima”and “After 
Hiroshima” It was said that 
extinction of the human race 
was near at h.iiui But all such 
fears seem to he greitly exagge¬ 
rated 

3. Nucles i lesLs of various 
types continue to be held by the 
nuclear Powets despite the loud 
talk of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons And yet there 
are no reports of nuclear damage 
to any section of humanity in 
any country Dust clouds are 
raised, smoke goes up in the an, 
there are also mushroom clouds 
and some pits are formed— 
nothing moic All the rubble 
soon gets settled and things are 
calm again So there seems to 

be no serious hazard to mankind 

from nuclear IcsK.ind dc\ ices 

4. The history of mankind 
is the history of more and more 
inventions and almost every- 


time the newfy discovered f&N&t 
such as the nuclear and atomic 
fission have been used for the 
ultimate benefit of man. Look 
at the vast quantum of electric 
power generated through nuclear 
power houses in many countries 
of the world, including Britain 
and India. So no restrictions 
should be placed on the use of 
nuclear energy to make more dis¬ 
coveries and to harness the forces 
of nature 

5. The very horrors of 
space and the knowledge that 
nuclear mishaps may take place 
anywhere on earth, including 
the country sending up the 
nuclear-powered spacecraft, will 
make humanity and govern¬ 
ments doubly cautious Poison 
gas was nowhere used after its 
manufacture became knownand 
retaliation was considered cer¬ 
tain by the opposite party. 
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Gandhian Thought 



Fnlightcned G irulhi.ins be¬ 
lieve th.it economic piogicss of 
India urn best be .icloosed along 
economic pi inuples of Mahatma 
Gandhi 

Nature of Gandhian hconomics 

Gandhiji’s economic ideas 
arc pait of his genet.il philoso¬ 
phy of life “I confess”, lie 
says “that 1 do not draw any 
distinction between economics 
and ct lues I conomtcs that 
hurts the moral well-being of an 
individual or a nation is im¬ 
moral ,ind therefoie, sinful ” 
Thus he 1 ejects (he oxetly mate¬ 
rialistic tendencies of western 
economics which would divorce 
ethics and morality fiom econo¬ 
mic considerations H i s ap¬ 
proach is akin to that of welfare 
economists who have piefeued 
welfaie to price .Mid morals to 
money 

Service tconomy 

For Mahatma Gandhi eco¬ 
nomics is neither “a study of 
mankind in the ordinary busi¬ 
ness of life” (Mm shall) noi “the 
science which studies hum in be¬ 
haviour as a lelationslup bet¬ 
ween ends and scarce means 
which have alternative uses” 

( Robbins) For lum, llie best 
polil icm 1 economy is the cm i e a nd 
culture of nun—a combination 
(both horizontal and vertical) of 
individualism, socialism and 
idealism—the one that will ad- 


Gandbian Economics 


An cianomics that inculcates Mammon-worship and 
enahhs the sitting to amass wealth at the expense oj the 
weak is a false and dismal science It spells death True 
etononm t on the other hand stands jot social justice, it 
pi ornate s the good of all equally unhiding the weakest, 
and is indispensable Jui decent hje 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


monish its own mischief In 
this context he evolved the con¬ 
cept of sei vice economy “A 
mother is the best instance of 
this. Hie mother works for the 
child She does not expect any 
leturn Service is its own 
reward" 

Man, The Supreme Considera¬ 
tion 

In Ga ndluan economics man 
is the supicmc consideration 
To him the real lelationship of 
man with man should be one of 
truth, lose and co-opcr.ition, 
rather than money and com peti¬ 
tion lie obseixes, “The v due 
of an industry should be gauged 
less by Hie dividends it p.'vs to 
sleeping share-holders than by 
its ellects on the bodies, souls 
and spoils of the people em¬ 
ployed in it. Cloth is dcr 
which saxes a few annas of the 
buyer, while it cheapens the 
lixes of men, women and child¬ 
ren who live in Bombay elm wls” 
Thus for the Mahatma life is 
dearer than money 

Simplicity 

Gandhian economics bears 
the h a 11-m .irk of simplicity 
Gandhiji believes that too com¬ 
plex a standatd of life which is 
so prominent a characteristic of 
Western economic system is not 
a heul'hy sign He wants a 
simple pattern of life so that 
man’s wants can be easily satis¬ 
fied 


Decentralization 

Gandhyi is opposed to cen¬ 
tralization of economic power 
because it leads to slaveiy of one 
kind or a not her. He, therefoie, 
advocates decentiah/ahon of 
economic system into self- 
sufficient regional units 

Khadi 

Kh.uli (hand-spinning) occu¬ 
pies the central place in Gan- 
dlu.in economics To him the 
“spinning wheel” isa byword for 
economic independence and 
non-violent (evolution 1 01 him 
it is the instrument of bre.ul- 
labom I he spinning wheel 
spells a more equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the lichcs of the earth ” 
On the short mn, spinning 
enables the staivinp millions to 
keep the wolf from the door 
He makes the spinning wheel ifie 
centie lound which all other 
activities should revolve H[e 
rcgardsilasa symbol of national 
piospenly It is a supplemen¬ 
tary industry seeking to harness 
every single idle minute of md- 
hons of people foi common pro¬ 
ductive work It can drive 
away as if by magic, the grow¬ 
ing pauperism of the masses 
He writes “There is no easier 
and better productixe work than 
spinning”. And, “No other 
village-craft has the capacity 
that spinning and its anxilnny 
processes have for putting so 
(Contd on page 559) 
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t. One of the two meanings given under columns A & 
B, fits the word/phrase on the left Seled the one \ou considei to 
he appropriate 


1. Snakehke 

2 A children's specialist 

3 Foicboding 

4. Winding 

5 Mercenary 

2. It costs ten paise to 
break a link, and twenty paise 
to weld it again What is t h e 
least it would cost to .*oin m a 
single length of chain all the 
five segments shown below 9 


n 


n 







fq 

i 


o 


D 


o 


o 

b 


O 


o 


o 


° 

i 

i 

s y 








u 


3. From all indications, the 
circus sliong man committed 
suicide by choking himself to 
death. Is this possible ? Yes 
or No ? 

4. What is themissing num¬ 
ber •> 

4 8 16 32 

5 15 — 135 

5. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

235 ( 250 ) 735 

175 ( ) 595 

6. Insert the two missing 
numbers. 

7 11 33 37 111 115- 


A B 

obsidian ophidian 

paediatrician orthopaedist 
presentiment picscntment 
tortuous torturous 

venal venial 

7. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber 


is 20 



8. Which is the odd man 
out ? 



9. Sepaiate the animals 
below 

rhinotteraJjtger 


10. Insert the missing letter. 
A G M S 9 

11. What do the following 
abbreviations stand for? 

(a) A M C., (h) E M.E ; (c) 
M F S : Id) A S.C 

12. Find the odd man out? 
(a) reserve (b) spend (c) pre¬ 
serve {d) save (e) hoard 

13. Find the odd man out? 
(a) intricate ( b ) intone (c) 

ice (d) intense (e) igloo 

14. Arrange the following 
words in the sequence as they 
appear in the dictionary. 

Inflate, Innocent, Infernal, 

Inhibition 

15. 


If 


~\ 

I Q itewTABLE 


erd 



means BLEAT 


fhen 


r 0 


mould mean? 


16. Some words have diffe¬ 
rent meanings which bear little 
relationship to each other. For 
example DIVERSION can 
mean ‘a deviation of route’or ‘a 
pastime’. Give words which 
will satisfy both the meanings 
shown below: 
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(a) Part of ear Block 

(b) Flock of geese Bundle of 

thread 

(c) Punctuation Type of 

mark butterfly 

(<#) Straight edge Sovereign 

17. Supply t h • missing 
number. 




18. In which countries are 
the following situated ? 


(a) Pentagon (b) Presidium 
(«) White House (d) Buckingham 
Palace 

19. Select the best answer 
from the following; 

People read newspapers be¬ 
cause:— 

(a) They are cheaper than 
books. 

(b) They contain attractive 
advertisements. 

(c) They help increase know¬ 
ledge of current events. 

id) They are a good pastime. 

20. If sword is a weapon 
write NO, otherwise write YES. 

21. Abdul was driving to¬ 
wards north at a speed of 9 km 
per hour when he met Barkat 
driving towards west at a speed 
of 12 km. per hour. How far 
apart would they be from each 
other after 60 minutes ? 

Choices: ( a ) 21 Km. (6) 10 
Km. (c) 15 Km. (d) 20 Km. (e) 

101 Km. 


22. Give one word which 11. (a) Army Medical,'' Corps 
fits each of the] following mean- (b) Electrical Mechanical 
mgs. Engineers (r) Military En- 

, (a) Talking m one’s sleep. gineenng Service (J) Army 

(b) The study of coins. Service Corps 


23. (a) Who is the strong 
man of Pakistan? 

(6) Where was he born ? 

(c) In which arm of Service 
was he commissioned and when? 

24. Who invented the use 
of quick silver to replace alcohol 
in thermometer ? 

29. In which sport is a 
‘brassie’ and a 'spider rest’ used? 

Answers and explanations 


12. (ft). (Others are synonyms.) 

13. (e). (The rest of the words 
start with I and end with 
B.) 

14 Infernal, Inflate, Inhibi¬ 
tion, Innocent 

15 EATABLE. (Examina¬ 
tion reveals the following: 

/-T, |-Bj X-l; 


1. 1-B, 2-A; 3-A, 4-A; 5-A. 

2 90 paise. (Take three seg¬ 

ments and break one link 
of each (cost 30 paise) 
Then use each broken link 
and join it to the other t w o 
(cost three weldings 60 
paise.) 

3. No. (The would-be sui¬ 
cide's stranglehold would 
relax when he became un¬ 
conscious.) 


16 ( fl ) ANVIL (b) SKEIN (c) 
COMMA (d) RULER 

17 104 (Dividcthenumber in¬ 
side the shape by the num¬ 
ber of sides of shape. Thus, 
9 divided by 3 (sides of the 
triangle) gives 3; 20 divided 
by 4 (sides of the square) 
gives 5, and so on. You 
then arrive at the progres¬ 
sion! 3, 3, 7, 11, and 13.) 
Simple ? 


4. 


i. 


6 . 


7 

8 . 


9. 

10 . 


45. (The numbers in the 18 
first line double, while 
those in the bottom line 
treble.) 

210. (Subtract the 1 e f t 20 
hand number from the right 21 
hand number and divide ^ 
by two.) 


(a) USA (b) USSR (c) USA 
(J) UK 

(c) 

NO 

(<’) 

(a) Somniloquence (b) 
Numismatics. 


345, 349. (The series is 
formed by alternately add¬ 
ing four and trebling the 
preceding number: 115x3 
=345, 345+4—349.) 

20. (Add the figures out¬ 
side the squares and sub¬ 
tract from this the figures 
inside the squares) 

F. (In all other cases the 
four numbers in the 
squares multiplied together 
equal the number in the 
circle) 

Rhino, Otter, Rat, Tiger. 


23 (a) General Mohammad 
Zia-ui-Haq ( b ) Jullundur, 
India (r) Indian Armoured 
Corps; 1946. 

24 Fahrenheit. 

25. Golf and billiards. 


Expectation 

1 would not anticipate the 
relish of any happiness, nor feel 
the weight of any misery, before 
it actually arrives 


Y. (Letters move five —Addison, The Spectator 

places in the alphabet.) * 
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Q. 1. What did Gandhiji 
mean by Sarvodaya ? How did 
he plead to change the social 
order through Sarvodaya society? 

(Answer in about 250 words ) 

A n s. Sarvodaya Society: 
Mahatma Gandln pleaded for a 
drastic change in the social 
order for building up a new 
India. Society, he said, was to 
be based on truth, non-violence 
and constructive work, for this 
purpose, exploitation of human 
beings in any form must be 
eliminated- Such a Sarvodaya 
Society would not be for the 
good of a few or of any parti¬ 
cular section of society, but for 
the good and lasting welfare of 
all That is the true meaning of 
Sarvodaya In the Sarvodaya 
set-up, each person will live for 
the other and be both master 
and servant. Through mutual 
love, sympathy and pity alone 
can a welfare society be built on 
the ideal socialistic pattern of 
Gandhiji's conception. In a 
Sarvodaya society, life would be 
based entirely on truth “which 
is like a vast tree yielding more 
and more fruit as one nurtures 
it.” By combining Satya 
with Ahintsa, said the Mahatma, 
“you can bring the world to 
your feet.” 

In the Sarvodaya society, 
there is no need of political 
power. National life should 
be so regulated and made so 
perfect that no representation 
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becomes necessary Gandhiji 
believed in the classical state¬ 
ment of Thoreau that that Gov¬ 
ernment is best which governs 
the least. In such a society, he 
wished every one to be his own 
ruler and to rule himself in such 
a way that he is never a hmde- 
rance to his neighbour. 

Gandhiji disapproved an in¬ 
crease in the power of the State. 
The State destroys individuality 
which is the root of all progress. 
“The individual has a soul”, 
said he, “but the State is a soul¬ 
less machine, it represents vio¬ 
lence in concentrated and orga¬ 
nised form and can never be 
weaned from violence to which 
it owes its very existence.” 

Q. 2. For what purpose 
the Election Commission was 
constituted? 

A ns. Election Commission: 
The Union of India has an Elec¬ 
tion Commission appointed by 
the President in terms of Arti¬ 
cle 324(1) of the Constitution. 
It consists of the Chief Election 
Commissioner and such number 
of Election Commissioners as 
the President may from time to 
time fix. 

Its functions are: (i) to 
superintend, direct, control and 
conduct all elections to Parlia¬ 
ment and State Legislatures as 
also to the office of the Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President of India, 
(it) to lay down general rules for 


election, (in) io determine con¬ 
stituencies and to prepare elec¬ 
toral rolls, (»•) to give lecogm- 
tion to the political parties, (v) 
to allot election symbols to 
different political parties and 
individual contestants, and (vi) 
to appoint tribunals for the deci¬ 
sion of doubts and disputes 
arising out of or in connection 
with election to Parliament and 
State Legislatures. 

Q. 3. Enumerate the powers 
and functions of the Speaker of 
India's Lok Sabha. 

Ans. Powers and Functions 
of the Speaker: The Speaker of 
India’s Lok Sabha denves his 
authority from the Constitution 
and the Rules of Procedure of 
the House. Briefly slated, his 
powers and functions are # 

(i) He presides over the sit¬ 
tings of the Lok Sabha and 
regulates the conduct of the pro¬ 
ceedings He can also suspend 
or adjourn its sittings 

(ii) He pronounces on the 
admissibility of all motions, 
resolutions and questions sought 
to be tabled by the Members. 

(tit) He can discipline, warn, 
censure or suspend members for 
unparliamentary speech or un¬ 
ruly conduct. He can order 
that an unruly member be phy¬ 
sically removed from the House. 

(iv) He decides points of 
order and his ruling can be chal- 
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lenged neither in the House nor 
in a court of law. 

(v) He announces the verdict 
of the House whenever a vote is 
taken or a division is called 
Before a bill can be sent to the 
President for his assent or to the 
Upper House for consideration, 
it must be authenticated by the 
Speaker’s signatures 

(vi) He is the channel of 
communication between the two 
Houses as also between the Lok 
Sabha and the President 

(vu) All orders of the House 
are executed through him and 
all petitions and appeals to the 
Lok Sabha are addressed to 
him. 

(vm) He is the supreme head 
of all Parliamentary Committees 
set up by him or by the House 

(u) He hold administrative 
charge of the Lok Sabha Sec 
retariatand the Parliament budd¬ 
ing. He regulates entry into 
the visitors’ and press galleries 
and also the lobby 

Q. 4. What are the legis¬ 
lative powers of the President of 
India? (Answer in about 50 
words ) 

Ans. Legislative Powers of 
the President: Under Article 
123(1) of the Constitution, the 
President has ceitam legislative 
powers He can promulgate an 
Ordinance which shall have the 
same force and effect as an Act 
of Parliament He can do so 
only when neither of the Houses 
of Parliament is in session and 
when he is satisfied that circum¬ 
stances exist which render it 
necessary for him to take imme¬ 
diate action 

Q. 5. Why does the Con¬ 
stitution of India provide for a 
Finance Commission ? (Answer 
in about 50 words ) 

Ans. Finance Commission: 
Article 280 of the Constitution 
provides that the President of 
India would, slatting from 1952, 
appoint every five years or ear¬ 
lier, a Finance Commission con¬ 


sisting of a Chairman and four 
members. The Commission is 
required to make recommenda¬ 
tions to the President m regard 
to (a) the distribution between 
the Union and the States of the 
net proceeds of taxes (income tax, 
excise duties etc) and the alloca¬ 
tion to states of the shares of 
such proceeds, (b) principles 
which should govern the grants- 
m-aid of the revenues of the 
states out of the Consolidated 
Fund of India and (c) any other 
matter referred to the Commis¬ 
sion by the President in the 
interests of sound finance 

Q. 6. Who instituted 
“Nehru Award for International 
Understanding” and to whom is it 
given ? Name the person who 
received it this year. 

Ans. Nehru Award: It is 
an award instituted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India given annually 
to a person who makes an out¬ 
standing contribution to the 
promotion o f international 
understanding, goodwill and 
friendship among the peoples 
of the world Tulsi M e h a r 
Shreshta of Nepal, 81-year-old 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, is 
the recipient of the award this 
year 

Q. 7. Name the following: 

(i) President of Bangladesh 

(i/) King of Nepal 

(in) Prime Minister of Israel 

(iv) King of Saudi Arabia 

(v) President of Sri Lanka. 

Ans. (/) Maj. Gen Ziaur 
Rahman 

( ii) Birendra B i r Bikram 
Shah Deva 

(in) Menachem Begin 

(iv) Khalid Ibn Abdul Aziz 

(v) J R. Jayawardene 

Q. 8. What do the follow¬ 
ing abbreviations stand for?— 

(/) SOS, (ii) E.E C., (in) 
N P C , (/v) IM F, (v) G.A.T.T 

Ans. (i) Save Our Souls— 
distress signal. 

(n) European Economic 
Community (Common Market). 


(Hi) National Produeifttty 
Council. 

(iv) International Monetary 
Fund. 

(v) General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 

Q. 9. Name the founders 
of the following Universities: 

(i) Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, 

(ii) Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, 

(in) Vishwabharati 

Ans. (i) Sir Syed Ahmed, 
(ii) Madan Mohan Malaviya; 
(m) Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Q. 10. Name the authors 
of the following books: 

(i) The Guide, (n) Many 
Worlds, (m) Urvashi, (iv) Dis¬ 
tant Neighbours, (v) Red Tape 
and White Cap, (vi)The Asian 
Drama, (vii) Affluent Society; 
(vm) The Mysterious Universe; 
(ix) Good Earth, (a) Les Misera- 
bles. 

Ans. (i) R K Narayan; (ii) 
KPS Menon, (in) Ramadhari 
Singh Dinkar, (tv) Kuldip Nayar; 
(v) PVR. Rao, (vi) Gunnar 
Myrdal, (vii) J K Galbraith; 
(vm) James Jeans, (ix) Pearl 
Buck, (x) Victor Hugo 

Q. 11. To which country 
do the following Airlines belong^ 

(i) Garud Airways; (ii) Mid¬ 
dle East Airlines; (m) Trans- 
World Airlines, (iv) All Nippon 
Airways, (v) Aeroflot. 

Ans. (i) Indonesia, (ii) 
Lebanon, (m) JJ S.A.; (Iv) 
Japan, (v) U S S.R. 

Q. 12. Name the principal 
organs of the United Nations. 

Ans. Main Organs of die 
U.N.O.: The main organs of 
the UNO are* (1) General 
Assembly, (2) Security Co unc il, 
(3) Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil, (4) Trusteeship Council, (5) 
International Court of Justice 
and "(6) The Secretariat. 
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Q. 13. Name the places 
where the following cricket 
grounds are located: 

(i) Eden Gardens; (jj) Bra- 
bourne Stadium; (m) Chepauk; 
(iv) Firozshah Kotla, (v) Green 
Park 

Ans. (/) Calcutta, (if) Bom¬ 
bay; (m) Madras, (iv) Delhi, (v) 
Kanpur 

Q. 14. In which game do 
the following terms occur ? 

0) Tee; («) Cue, (m) Finesse, 
(iv) Bye, (v) Offside 

Ans. (/) Golf, (//) Billiards; 
(m) Bridge, (iv) Cricket, (v) 
Hockey. 

Q. 15. Name the place 
and State in which the following 
are located: 

(a) Bharat Electronics Ltd., 

(b) National Instruments Ltd.; 

(c) Hindusthan Antibiotics Ltd , 

(d) Nahan Foundry Ltd , (c) 
Integral Coach Factory, (/) 
Indian Institute of Petroleum, 
(g) High Altitude Research Cen¬ 
tre, (A) Central Electronics En¬ 
gineering Research Institute, (i) 
Netaji SubhSsh National Insti¬ 
tute of Sports, and ( j) National 
Geophysical Research Institute 

Ans. (a) Jalahalli, near 
Bangalore (Karnataka), ( b ) 
Jadavpur, near Calcutta (West 
Bengal), (c) Pnnpri, near Poona 
(Maharashtra) and Rishikesh 
near Hard war (UP), (d) Nahan 
(Himachal Pradesh), (e) Peram- 
bur, near Madras (Tamil Nadu), 
(/) Dehra Dun (U P ), (g) Gul- 
marg (Jammu and Kashmir), 
(A) Pliant (Rajasthan), (i) Patiala 
(Punjab), (j) Hyderabad (An¬ 
dhra Pradesh) 

Q. 16. Give the years of 
the following events:— 

(i) Trial of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Army men, (n) First 
General election held m India; 
(ill) Liberation of Goa from the 
Portuguese; (iv) Chinese invasion 
of India, (v) Himachal Pradesh 
obtained “Statehood”. 

Ans. (i) 1945, (ii) 1952; 
(iii) 1961 ;(iv) 1962; (v) 1971. 
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Q. 17. What is thn im¬ 
portance of the following yean/ 
dates in Indian History ? 

(l) 1001 A.D., (if) 1576 A.D., 
(in) 1937 a.d , (iv) 18th Decem¬ 
ber 1961, (v) 26th January 1950 

Ans. (i) 1001 A.D.: Mah¬ 
mud Ghazni’s attack on Jaipal, 
the King of Punjab. 

(«) 1576: Battle of Haldi- 
ghat pass in which Rana Pratap 
was defeated by Akbar’s forces 

(in) 1937: Congress Minis¬ 
tries installed in seven Provinces 
as a result of Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy. 

(iv) 18th December, 1961: 
Liberation of Goa, Daman and 
Diu from Portuguese occupa¬ 
tion 

(v) 26th January, 1950: In¬ 
dia becomes a sovereign demo¬ 
cratic republic 

Q. 18. Give the years of 
the following battles. State bet¬ 
ween whom it was fought and who 
was defeated. 

(i) Battle of Hastings, (n) 
Second battle of Tarain, (in) 
Battle of Haldighati, (iv) Third 
battle of Panipat, (v) Battle of 
the Nile 

Ans. (i) Battle of Hastings: 

was fought m 1066 a d. Wil¬ 
liam, the Duke of Normandy de¬ 
feated Harold, the king of Eng¬ 
land. England came under the 
control of Normans 

( ti) Second Battle of Tarain: 
was fought in 1192 a D. between 
Mohammed Ghori and Pnthvi 
Raj C h o h a n Mohammed 
Ghori defeated Pnthvi Raj 
Chohan Tins battle gave an 
irreparable blow to the Rajput 
power 

(in) Battle of Haldighati: 
fought in 1576 between Rana 
Pratap and Akbar’s forces Ak¬ 
bar’s forces headed by Raja 
Man Singh and Asaf Khan II 
defeated Rana Pratap, the brave 
Rajput king who had refused to 
acknowledge Akbar's suzerainty 

(iv) Third Battle of Panipat: 
was fought in 1761 between Ah¬ 


med Shah Abdali and the Mar- 
hattas. Ahmed Shah Abdaft 
defeated Marhattas. It gave a 
terrible blow to Marhatta power. 

(v) Battle of the Nile: was 
a naval battle fought betweea 
Britain and France in 1798. The 
British fleet under Lord Nelsoa 
defeated the French fleet. The 
British established their supre¬ 
macy over the Mediterranean. 

Q. 19. What was the most 
important sequel to the great 
revolt of 1857 (the first War of 
Indian Independence) ? What 
were the main features of Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858? 
Who was the author of the 
original draft of the Proclama¬ 
tion ? 

Ans. Queen Victoria’s Pro¬ 
clamation: The most important 
sequel to the great revolt of 1857 
was the end of the Last India 
Company's tulc m India On 
November 1, 1858 Queen Vic¬ 
toria issued a proclamation an¬ 
nouncing that ihe Government 
of India had been taken over 
directly by the Crown The 
proclamation replaced the Court 
of Directors by a Secretary of 
State The Governor-General 
who was henceforth to be a 
representative of the Crown was 
redesignated as the Viceroy. 
(The first Viceroy of India was 
Lord Cunning) The proclama¬ 
tion assured Indians that there 
would be no interfei cnee with 
their religious beliefs and practi¬ 
ces and that they would beaccord- 
ed equal treatment The Indian 
princes were assured that their 
existing territories would be 
preserved and the policy of an¬ 
nexation came to an end. The 
proclamation was looked upon 
by the people of India as the 
Charter of their Rights 

The original draft of the 
Proclamation was written by 
Lord Stanley, afterwards the 
Earl of Derby and the first Sec¬ 
retary of State for India. 

Q. 20. Give the names of 
persons who invented/discovered 
the following: 
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(0 Atom bomb; (//) Aero¬ 
plane; On) Steam engine; (tv) 
Radar; (v) Vaccination; (vi) 
D.D T.; (vu) Penicillin. 

Ans. 0) Otto Hahn; 00 
W. & O Wright (Wright Bro¬ 
thers); (in) James Watt, (iv) 
Robert Watson Watt, (v) Ed¬ 
ward Jenner, (vi) Dr Paul Mul¬ 
ler; (vu) Alexander Fleming. 

Q. 21. Re-write the fol¬ 
lowing sentences filling in the 
blanks: 

(0 Rickets is caused by the 
deficiency of-. 

00 Mumps is caused by a 

(in) The cause of malaria 
was discovered by- 

(tv) Laws of gravitation were 
discovered by- 

(v) Telescope was invented 
by- 

Ans. (0 Vitamin A and D 

(h) Swelling in the salivary 
glands in front of the ears 

(in) Ronald Ross 

(iv) Newton 

(v) Galileo 

Q. 22. Account for the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(/) A beam of light after 
passing through a prism pro¬ 
duces a spectrum 

</ 00 In cold countries ethy¬ 
lene glycol is added to water in 
the radiators of cars during 
winter 

(i/0 When boilmg water is 
poured in a thick glass tumbler, 
it cracks. 

v (iv) When watei is poured 
out of a bottle, it makes a gur¬ 
gling sound 

v'(v) A tram slops when the 
chain is pulled. 

Ans. (/) When a white light 
is passed through a prism, colour 
bands (spectrum) are produced. 
The colours of this spectrum, m 
order of decreasing wavelengths, 
are. red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo and violet. Such 


spectra arise as a result of transi¬ 
tions between different stationary 
states of the atoms or molecules 
of the substance, electromagne¬ 
tic waves being omitted or ab¬ 
sorbed simultaneously with the 
transition. 

(//) E t h y 1 e n e glyco 1 
(CHjOH), is colourless viscous 
liquid with a sweet taste b p. 
197 °C It is used as an anti¬ 
freeze compound for radiators 
of petrol engine. The water in 
the radiator of a car may, other¬ 
wise, freeze in cold countries 

(m) When a very hot liquid 
is poured into a thick glass tumb¬ 
ler, the inner surface of the glass 
suddenly expands due to heat 
while the outer surface remains 
comparatively cool which causes 
unequal expansion by resultant 
pressure and the tumbler often 
cracks. 

(tv) The gurgling sound is 
produced because of obstruction 
which the water gets while being 
poured out of the bottle’s nar¬ 
row neck. 

(v) In the railway trains, 
vacuum brakes are used which 
consist of a piston working in a 
cylinder and connected by a 
long train pipe to the engine 
pulling the tram. The vacuum 
m the tram pipe and in the space 
below the piston is produced by 
a current of steam from the 
engine. When air is pressed 
through the tram pipe, it also 
presses upon the underside of 
the piston, forcing the piston 
upward which puts on the 
brakes. 

The end of the chain, meant 
for stopping the tram, is so at¬ 
tached with the tram pipe that 
when it is pulled, air is released 
forcing the piston upward which 
puts the brakes on and the train 
stops. 

Q. 23. What do yon know 
about the following ? (Answer 
not to exceed 30 words for each 
sub-part.) 

(/) Teleprinter; (//) Seismo¬ 


graph, (tit) Mariner’s Compass; 
(iv) Periscope; and (v) Catalyst. 

Ans. (I) Teleprinter: It is 
an instrument which prints auto¬ 
matically messages sent from 
one place to another. It con¬ 
sists of a telegraph transmitter 
with a typewriter key-board by 
which characters of a message 
are transmitted electrically in 
combination of 5 units, being 
recorded similarly by the receiv¬ 
ing instrument. The receiving 
instrument then translates the 
mattei mechanically into printed 
characters. 

(//) Seismograph: It is an 
instrument used for the regis¬ 
tration of earth tremors, and 
consists in principle of a heavy 
pendulum system, the support¬ 
ing framework following the 
ground movements and the bob 
remaining at rest on account of 
its large inertia thereby setting 
up a relative movement between 
the two parts of the seismo¬ 
graph This movement is re¬ 
corded with the help of electro¬ 
magnetic transducers, galvano¬ 
meters and electronic ampli¬ 
fiers In order to record the 
displacements completely, usu¬ 
al ly th ree seismographs are made 
to set at one particular station. 

(m) Mariner’s Compass: is 
an apparatus which is used to 
guide the sailors. The needle 
always points north-south It 
consists of a magnetised bar 
with a card bearing the direc¬ 
tions viz , north, south, east etc. 
The card is correctly mounted 
above and firmly attached to the 
magnetised bar When the 
magnet moves in relation to the 
ship’s course, the card auto¬ 
matically moves with it. 

(iv) Periscope: It is a device 
for viewing objects which are 
above the eye-level of the obser¬ 
ver, or are placed so that direct 
vision is obstructed. It is usu¬ 
ally used by the crew of a sub¬ 
marine to survey the ships etc. 
on the surface of the sea while 
the submarine is under water. 
It al£b enables sailors to observe 
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the other side of an 
obstacle without exposing them¬ 
selves. It oonsists of a long tube, 
at each end of which is a right- 
angled prism, so situated that, 
by total internal reflection at the 
longest feces, light is turned 
through an angle of 90° by each 
prism. The light from a viewed 
object thus enters the observer’s 
eye in a direction parallel to, 
but below the original direction 
Of the object. 

(v) Catalyst: is a substance 
which speeds up a chemical re- 
action while remaining un¬ 
affected. In other words, it 
alters the rate at which a chemi¬ 
cal reaction occurs, but is itself 
unchanged at the end of the 
reaction. Catalysts are widely 
used in the chemical industry; 
metals in a finely divided state, 
and oxides of metal, are fre¬ 
quently used. The enzymes are 
organic catalysts produced by 
living cells. 

Q. 24. Name the chemi¬ 
cal substances of the. following 
and state its main use: 

(/) Deuterium; (ii) Crown 
glass; (/«) China clay, and (iv) 
Graphite 

Ans. (i) Deuterium: DgO 

(heavy hydrogen), it occurs m 
water as the oxide, from which 
it is obtained by fractional 
electrolysis. Heavy Water is 
water having heavy hydrogen 
instead of ordinary hydrogen. 
It is used as a moderator in some 
nuclear reactors. 

(h) Crown glass: is a variety 
of glass containing potassium 
or barium in place of sodium 
It is less fusible than ordinary 
soda glass. It is used in the 
manufacture of lenses for optical 
purposes. 

(iii) China clay: is pure 
natural form of hydrated alu¬ 
minium silicate (A1 a Si,0 6 (0H) 4 ). 
It loses water on heating and 
changes chemical composition. 


It is used in making proeelaln. 

(iv) Graphite: is blacklcad, 
plumbago, a natural allotropic 
form of carbon. It is used for 
pencil leads, m electrical appa¬ 
ratus, and as a lubricant for 
heavy machinery*. It is also 
used as a moderator for nuclear 
reactors. 

Q. 25. Name the rivers 
on which the following cities are 
situated: 

(i) Patna, (n) Karachi, (ui) 
Shanghai, (iv) Cairo, (v) Pans. 

Ans. (i) The Ganges, (n) 
The Sindh, (m) The Yangtse- 
Kiang, (iv) The Nile, (v) The 
Seine 

Q. 26. Name the states 
in which the following are 
situated: 

• (i) Okha,-(/i) Marmagoa,<»/) 
Tuticonn, (iv) Haldia, *(v) Para- 
deep. 

Ans. (i) Gujarat, (a) Goa, 
Daman and Diu, (m) Tamil 
Nadu, (iv) West Bengal, (v) 
Orissa. 

Q. 27. In which states of 
India are the following commo¬ 
dities produced most abundantly? 

(i) Monazite; (n) Gypsum; 
(in) Zinc, (iv) Coal, (v) Mica. 

Ans. (/) Kerala, (//) Rajas¬ 
than, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and 
Himachal Pradesh, (id) Rajas¬ 
than, (iv) Bihar and West Ben¬ 
gal, (v) Bihar and Tamil Nadu. 

ul). 28. With what indus¬ 
tries are the following places 
associated? Name the State in 
which each of them is situated. 

(i) Bombay High, (ii) Jay- 
kaypur, (ui) Kavinagar, (iv) 
Nagda, (v) Uttarpara , (vi) Va- 
dodra ' 

Ans. (i) Oil, Maharashtra, 
(ii) Rayon, near Kanpur, Uttar 
Pradesh; (ui) Polyster staple 
fibre; near Ghaziabad, Uttar 
Pradesh; (iv) Rayon silk; 


Madhya Pradesh; (v) Ambasfe^ 
dor cars, trucks and buses) 
West Bengal; (vi) Nylon fila?' 
ment yarn; Gujarat. 

Q. 29. Explain in brief 
dm following: (Answer not to 
exceed 25 words in each case.) 

(a) Peninsula; (b) Aurora 
Australis; (c) Strait; (d) Delta; 
(e) Oasis; (/) Volcano; (g) 
Roaring Forties; (A) Avalanche; 
(0 Peneplain; (;) Tide. 

Ans. (a) Peninsula: a 
stretch of land almost surround¬ 
ed by water is called peninsula. 

• (b) Aurora Australis: is a 
light phenomenon seen at night 
in the southern hemisphere. It 
consists of beams of many 
coloured light quivering in the 
sky 

. (c) Strait: A narrow stretch 
of sea connecting two extensive 
areas of sea. It is formed by 
erosion, or by fracture across an 
Isthmus, or by the sea over¬ 
flowing land which had sub¬ 
merged. 

(d) Delta: is the triangular 
piece of land formed by the 
deposition of mud and silt near 
the mouth of a river. 

, (e) Oasis: an area in the 
midst of a desert which is made 
by the presence of water. Some¬ 
times, it consists of a fertile 
region several hundred square 
kilometres, sometimes it merely 
consists of a clump of palm- 
trees. 

(/) Volcano: Volcanoes 
are conical hills with funnel- 
shaped hollows from which erup¬ 
tion of hot materials take place. 
The bottoms of the hollows lead 
into the interior of the earth 
from which gases, lava or steam 
find their way to the surface. 

* (g) Roaring Forties: are 
westerly winds blowing through¬ 
out the year over the oceans of 
the southern hemisphere bet¬ 
ween 40° and 60° south. Being 
unobstructed by landand regular. 
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these windsare extremely strong. 

% ( h) Avalanche: These are 
large accumulations of snow or 
masses of ice which split off in 
summer with great noise and go 
down tearing and smashing at 
the bottoms 

. 0) Peneplain: isa land sur¬ 
face so worn down by denuda¬ 
tion as to be almost a plain 

O') Tide: The alternate rise 
and fail of the surface of the sea, 
approximately twice a day, 
caused by gravitational pull of 
the moon and to a lesser dcgiee 
of the sun , 

Q. 30. Name the coun¬ 
tries in which the following are 
located and state for what are 
they famous: 

( a ) Baku, ( b ) Detroit, (r) 
Sheffield, (d) Kimberley, (i*) 
Havana, (f ) Auroville, (g) Abu 
Simbel, (li) Kremlin, (/) Inde¬ 
pendence Hall, (/) Eiffel Tower 


out of solid sandstone, one to 
Rameses II and the other to his 
Queen, saved from waters of 
Lake Nasser 

(h) Kremlin: is a large for¬ 
tified citadel in Moscow, now 
the headquarters of the Soviet 
Union The Kremlin, origi¬ 
nally built in 1156 by Yuri 
(George) Dolgoruki, prince of 
Suzdal became the centre around 
which Moscow has grown. 

* (i) Independence Hall: in 
Philadelphia (USA) where on 
July 4, 1776, the Declaration of 
American Independence was 
signed 

(/) Eiffel Tower: in Paris 
( France) is 984-ft high steel 
tower which is now being used 
as a Meteorological Wireless 
Station It was designed in 
1889 The tower was to remain 
the highest man-made structure 
for more than 40 years 


Ann. (0 noil Cdtalirit 

the term applied to peofm who 
work secretly agamat their own 
government and help the enemy. 


(a) Genocide: It means deli¬ 
berate extermination of a race 
of people. According to a Con¬ 
vention adopted by the U.N.O. 
on January 12, 1951, genocide 
means any one or more of the 
following acts against a member 
of a national, racial or religious 
group (1) killing members elf 
the group, (2) causing serious 
bodily or mental harm to mem¬ 
bers of the group, (3) deliberate¬ 
ly inflicting on the group condi¬ 
tions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction iij 
whole or in part, (4) imposing 
measures intended to preveni 
births within the group; (5^ 
forcibly transferring children oi 
the group to another group. 


(m) Extradition: means de¬ 
livering up of accused person by 
one government to another—to 


Ans. (a) Baku: is situated 
on Caspian Sea in the USSR 
It is famous for petroleum 

* (b) Detroit: is the fourth 
largest city in the USA, known 
as the city of motor cars 

• (c) Sheffield: is an indus¬ 
trial city of Fngland famous for 
cutlery and steel goods. 

. (d) Kimberley: is situated 
in the east of the Kalahari desert 
in South Africa It is the big¬ 
gest diamond market in the 
world 

(<>) Havana: is the capital 
of Cuba, known as cigar manu¬ 
facturing centre 

( f) Auroville: a famous 
township constructed in Pondi¬ 
cherry after the name of Sri 
Aurobindo, the great sage The 
international township has bqen 


Q. 31. Name the follow¬ 
ing: 

(/) The largest island in the 
world ( n) The smallest conti¬ 
nent in the world (m) The long¬ 
est wall in the world (iv) The 
highest country in the world, 
(v) The longest road tunnel in 
the world 

Ans. (<) Greenland (it) 
Australia, (m) Great Wall of 
China (iv) Tibet, now under 
Chinese domination, is consider¬ 
ed as the highest country in the 
world Its capital Lhasa is 
situated at an elevation of 12,087 
feet above sea-level (La Paz, 
the administrative and de facto 
capital of Bolivia, stands at an 
altitude of 11,916 feet above 
sea-level) (v) Mont Blanc Tunnel 
(between France and Italy) 7 2 
miles. 


hand over for trial or punish¬ 
ment to a foreign government 
Ordinarily, there is no rule of 
international law making it in¬ 
cumbent upon a state to enter¬ 
tain such a demand (for extra¬ 
dition of a person) from another 
state But states enter into ex¬ 
tradition treaties with each 
other for such purposes. 

(iv) Espionage: is the prac¬ 
tice of spying or making use of 
spies It is a normal practice 
of each country to keep an es¬ 
pionage ring to locate the mili¬ 
tary strategies of an enemy 
country. 

(v) Bank Rate: it is the rate 
of interest charged by the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India for lending 
money to the commercial banks. 


constructed with the help of Q. 32. What do you under- 
UNESCO stand by the following terms? 


• (g) Abu Simbel: m the Nile (i) Fifth Column; (n) Geno- 
valley (Egypt) is known for cide; (w) Extradition; (iv) Es- 
famous ancient temples carved pionage; (v) Bank Rate. 
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G eneral Engli sh 


Short Essay, Precis, Drafting Etc. 


Part A 

Q. 1. Write an essay of 
about 500 words on any one: 

(a) The railway junction 
near our village 

(b) The postman 

(c) Market Day m our town 

(d) The lessons we can learn 
from our history 

(e) What we expect of our 
elders 

Ans. The lessons we can 
learn from our history 

History is not a mere chro¬ 
nicle, a dull, lifeless record of 
by-gone ages It is a philoso¬ 
phical approach to the past so as 
“to point a moral or adorn a 
tale ” The history of our coun¬ 
try is a long chequered narra¬ 
tive but there are certain lessons 
which are discernible even to the 
casual reader 

The first lesson that we learn 
from our history is that discord 
and disunity has been our beset¬ 
ting sin We have fallen a 
victim to our own dissensions, 
and no one has conquered us 
Alexander came and found us 
divided. Raja Ambi (Raja of 
Taxila) joined the invader who 
advanced till the intrepid Porus, 
the Paurava, King stemmed the 
advance. But we rarely learnt 
the lesson for long Invaders 
came again and again. Ghori, 
the Mughals and even the Bri¬ 
tish exploited our disunity and 
over-ran the country Gandhi- 
ji repeatedly stressed this aspect 
of our national life He advo¬ 
cated communal unity and made 
it the plank of his freedom strug¬ 
gle. Even today for all that we 
have suffered, fissiparous ten¬ 
dencies are rearing their head 
and the need for unity cannot be 


over-emphasized Divided we 
have fallen, united we have 
risen 

Another lesson we learn 
from our history is that tolerance 
has been our mainstay in our 
survival through the ages Fgypt, 
Ancient Greece, Rome, all these 
civilizations have disappeared 
but ours has been a coni inuing 
process We still maintain our 
links with our ancient past 
We possess the sap and the 
vitality of an ever-green tree 
Tolerance has been the breath 
of our nostrils Rather than 
fight out to the bitter end, even 
to the point of extinction, we 
have pursued the path of nego- 
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tiation and compromise Bud¬ 
dhism came to us as a threaten¬ 
ing creed, opposed to our cere¬ 
monialism and casteism We 
absorbed the essential tenets of 
Buddhism and stole its thunder 
It has been aptly remarked that 
Hinduism kissed Buddhism to 
death 

A third lesson is that we 
have been able to maintain our 
vitality so long as we have grown 
outward There was a time 
when we carried our culture to 
the Far East at one end and 
Mexico at the other Even now 
there are relics of our civiliza¬ 
tion and culture traceable m 
these areas But our decline 
began when we retired into our 


shells The day we shut our¬ 
selves from the fresh breezes of 
the outside woild it was the 
signal of our downfall. 

Yet another lesson we can 
learn is the imperative need for 
an Indian consciousness Our 
prophets and reformers have 
repeatedly drawn our attention 
to the lofty concept of Mother 
India, but whether because of 
our local patriotism, our tribal 
piejudices, our caste preferences 
or our territorial loyalties we 
have given our emotion to the 
part rather than to the whole. 
We have missed the wood for 
the trees The English, for 
their selfish ends, tried to im¬ 
pose an administrative unity. 
That was good as far as it went. 
But it did not go far enough. 
What we need is emotional integ¬ 
ration From Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin, from Gujarat to As¬ 
sam, we are one nation for all 
the differences m our dress, 
food, customs or language 

Part B 

Q. 2. Write a precis of 
the following passage in about 
one-third of its length. Suggest 
a suitable title. Marks will be 
deducted if your precis is much 
shorter or longer than the pres¬ 
cribed length. 

The Precis must be written 
on the special sheet supplied for 
the purpose, which should be 
securely fastened inside the 
answer-book. 

A man living absolutely 
alone in a desert or forest is free 
from othei people, but he is not 
absolutely free His freedom is 
limited in several ways. Firstly, 
by the things around him, such 
as wild animals or mountains 
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too steep to climb. Secondly, 
by his own needs: he must have 
sleep, water, food, and shelter 
from extreme heat or cold. 
Lastly, by his own nature as a 
man; disease may attack him, 
and death will certainly come to 
him sooner or later. 

When men live together, on 
the other hand, protection 
against wild animals is easier, 
and they can work together to 
get food and build shelter; but 
each man has to give up some of 
his freedom so that he can live 
happily with the others 

When men become organiz¬ 
ed into very large groups, and 
civilization develops, it is possi¬ 
ble to get freedom from hunger, 
thirst, cold, heat and many 
diseases, so that each person can 
live a happier life than he could 
if he were living alone, but such 
a society cannot work success¬ 
fully unless the freedom of each 
human being is to some extent 
limited so that he is kept from 
hurting others. I am not free 
to kill others, nor to steal some¬ 
one else’s property, nor to be¬ 
have in a way that offends 
against the moral sense of the 
society in which I live I have 
to limit my own freedom my¬ 
self so that others will not limit 
it too much, I agree to respect 
the rights of others, and in 
return they agree to respect 
mine. 

The advantages of such an 
agreement are great- one man 
can become a doctor, knowing 
that others will grow food, 
make clothes and build a house 
for him, in return for the work 
he does to keep them healthy. 
If each man had to grow his 
own food, make his own clothes, 
build his own house and learn 
to be his own doctor, he would 
find it impossible to do any one 
of these jobs really well By 
working together we make it 
possible for society to provide 
us all with food, clothes, shelter 
and medical care, while leaving 
each of us with as much freedom 
as it can. (375 words) 


Am. Precis: Freedom 
does not lie in living utterly alone 
remote from society because in 
a forest or desert one is exposed 
to danger from wild animals, 
constant uncertainty about basic 
needs and fear of disease and 
death. On the contrary living 
in society one is free from fear 
of wild animals There is easier 
procurement of basic needs re¬ 
sulting in happy life. Of course 
he has to forgo some of his free¬ 
dom. Civilization confers seve¬ 
ral benefits but it involves res¬ 
ponsibility towards fellow- 
beings. He must respect others’ 
rights if he wants to preserve 
his own There is also division 
of labour resulting in speciali¬ 
zation in different professions 
but with ultimate co-operation 
which will facilitate fulfilment 
of every body’s needs. At the 
same time it will leave some free- 
dome with every one. 

Title Civilization and free¬ 
dom. , 

Q. 3. (a) Write a letter of 
about 150 words to the Principal 
of yonr school requesting him to 
give you a testimonial. Give 
some details of your career, your 
performance at the final exami¬ 
nation and in games. 

OR 

( b ) Write a letter of about 
150 words to the editor of a local 
newspaper complaining about the 
frequent break-downs in your 
area in the supply of electricity, 
and the inconvenience caused by 
the Electricity Board to the 
public. 

Note :—S i g n yourself ‘X 
Do not give your name or roll 
number or address. 

Ans. (a) 

To 

The Principal, 

ABC. School, 

LMN 

Sir, 

lama student of your school 
for six years (1971-77) and pas¬ 
sed out in 1977 after doing my 
Matriculation in a high First 


division. I was placed third 
among the successful students of 
our school and won distinction 
m English and Hindi. 

Even during the six years of 
my stay I was very-well-up in 
my studies and my class teachers 
Shn P and Shri Q always com¬ 
mended my performance and 
conduct. In the 8th class I was 
the monitor of my section and 
won special recognition for my 
sense of discipline and regularity. 

In the field of games I was 
particularly interested in foot¬ 
ball and played the goalie In 
one of the matches against the 
local Government school team 
in 1976 I put up a stout 
defence and was responsible for 
averting three clear goals The 
match proved a very exciting 
event in the town 

I request you to grant me a 
testimonial about my achieve¬ 
ments 

Yours faithfully, 

X 

(b) To 

The Editor, 

The T ribune, 

Chandigarh 

Dear Sir, 

Of late there have been fre¬ 
quent break-downs of electricity 
in our area. The oven, the 
washing-machine or the iron has 
just started heating when the 
current is off and the house¬ 
wife is left gasping. Enquiries 
at the Boaid office bring the 
stock reply that the line is bad 
and it will take time. At other 
times, showing greater sym¬ 
pathy the man would say that 
workers are on round but the 
cases are far too many. The 
agony of the examinees can be 
well imagined. Candles and 
kerosene lamps can be sub¬ 
stituted but m the absence of a 
fan, with mosquitoes raiding; in 
regular formation, reading is a 
torture. But this appears to be 
nobody’s headache. The Uni¬ 
versity must consult the Elec¬ 
tricity Board before fixing the 
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examination dates. When a 
bill is delayed by a couple of 
days there is penalty for the 
consumer but the Board must go 
scot free for whatever it does or 
fails to do. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pro Bono Publico 

Q. 4. Arrange the follow¬ 
ing material in a neat and orderly 
tabular form with a main heading 
and sub-headings. Do not add 
any comments. 

The state-wise figures of 
yield per hectare of certain 
selected crops for the year 1973- 
74 show a great deal of variation 
not only as between one state 
and another but also as between 

Ans. 


the crops. In Andhra Pradesh 
the figure for rice is quite high, 
being 1643 kg, for wheat it is 
only 560 kg., for jowar, 478 kg., 
for cotton, 157 kg, but for 
sugar-cane it is high—8747 kg 
In Haryana the figure for rice 
is 1849 kg. per hectare, the 
figures for the other crops arc 
1539 kg. for wheat, 296 for 
jowar, 314 for cotton and 3973 
for sugar-cane. In Karnataka 
the yield for rice is 1812 kg., the 
figures for the other crops, m the 
same order, are 542, 716, 113, 
and, for sugar-cane, 8394 For 
Madina Pradesh all the figuies 
are low 792,771,547,50, 2740, 
for Maharashtra they are 1207, 
557, 467, 76 and 8601. 


three hours late. The passen^’ 
gers were very tired and fed up v 
because most of them had not 
had even a glass of water or a 
cup of tea after lunch five hours 
earlier. 1 was glad to get out of 
the train and station. I hailed 
a taxi and asked the driver to 
take me to the Grand Hotel. 

t'" Q. 7. Fill in the blanks in 
the following sentences with the 
appropriate prepositions: 

(0 My brother is very much 
t he influence of that doubt- * 
ful ‘holy’ man 

(«) I have been my stu¬ 
dies since morning. 

(m) We walked .the 
square and went to the cinema 
nearby 


State-wise yield in kg. per hectare of certain selected crops 

1973-74 



Andhra 

Haryana 

Karnataka 

Madhya 

Maha¬ 


Pradesh 


Pradesh 

rashtra 

Rice 

1643 

1849 

1812 

792 

1207 

Wheal 

560 

1539 

542 

771 

557 

Jowar 

478 

296 

716 

547 

467 

Cotton 

157 

314 

113 

50 

76 

Sugarcane 

8747 

3973 

8394 

2740 

9601 


^ Q. 5. Ghe the past tense 
and the past participle forms of 
five of the following verbs, and 
make a sentence with the past 
tense form of each of the verbs 
selected by you, so as to illustrate 
its use: 

strive, sink, swear, take, 
slay, choose, bear, creep. 

Ans. 

stave strove, striven 
sink • sank, sunk 

swear swore, sworn 

take took, taken 

slay I slew; slain 

choose chose, chosen 

bear bore, borne 

creep . crept; crept 

strove: I strove hard for the 
prize but could not win it 

sank: The ship sank but 
the passengers swam to the 
shore. 

swore: My friend swore 
that he would avenge the death 
of his father. 


took: He took my hand in 
Ins and promised all help. 

slew: The giant slew the 
Knight and threw the body to 
the vultures 

chose: We chose a love¬ 
ly spot for our picnic 

bore: He bore his misfor¬ 
tunes with a cheerful face 

crept: Corruption crept into 
the party little by little. 

Q. 6. Insert or delete a/ 
the in the following passage:— 

Frontier mail arrived at New 
Delhi station three hours late 
Passengers were very tired and 
fed up, because most of them 
had not had even glass of water 
or cup of tea after the lunch five 
hours earlier I was glad to get 
out of tram and station I 
hailed taxi and asked driver to 
take me to Grand Hotel. 

Ans. The Frontier Mail ar¬ 
rived at the New Delhi station 


(iv) To escape the rain we 
ran fast, and were . the house 
within five minutes. 

(v) People must sometimes 
in their lives work unselfishly 

others. 

Ans. (/) My brother is very 
much undet the influence of that 
doubtful holy man. 

( ii) I have been at my studies 
since morning 

(in) We walked into the 
square and went to the cinema 
nearby 

(iv) To escape the rain we 
ran fast and were inside the house 
within five minutes. 

(r) People must sometimes 
m then lives work unselfishly for 
others. 

Q. 8. Punctuate the fol¬ 
lowing:— 

(i) He is very useful he 
knows many people and he can 
get things done. 

(») 1 will not give you an 
advance but after one days work 
I shall give you ten rupees. 

(in) Are you going home 
now or are you staying for the 
film. 

(iv) What have you done 
you have broken a precious bowl 
worth a thousand rupees. 

(Contd. on page 559) 
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Specially for N.D.A./Banfcing/Cicrical 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you haw vow self solved 
all the questions 

Work as fast and as can fully as you can 


Q. I. Fill in the gaps in the 
following passage with words 
selected out of tiie list appended. 

This brings to my mind 
Kalidasa, a poet ol——India 

.— ' — for the scholars Kalidasa 

has left behind lain no clear- 

of his birth-place and there is 

-scope for-disagreement 

My schoiaishp does not-to 

go deep, but 1 1 member having 
read somewheie that he was 
born in bcautilul K a s h m i i 
Since then 1 have given up 
reading-a bout his birth¬ 

place lest I hnd some learned 
contradiction equally- Any¬ 
how, it is in the-of things 

that Kalidasa should have been 

born in Kashmir And 1- 

him, for l was born m Calcutta 

List 

endless, ancient, envy, con¬ 
vincing, ptetend, indication, 
fitness, happily, discussion, 
ample. 

Q. II. Spot out the errors 
in each of (he following sentences 
£rrors, if any, are only in the 
italicized words. Choose the 
correct word out of the alterna¬ 
tives given below. 

1. The prisoner was bound 
by a chain.' 

(a) to 

( b) with 

(<) along with 
(d) in 

2. I have not hcaid fiom 
you from a long t ime 

(a) since 


(b) lor 
(<) allct 

(</) delete ‘liom’ 

3 He reached to the sta¬ 
tion in time 

[a) at 

(b) on 
(i) m 

(</) delete ‘to' 

1 The choice lies anwm » 
thiee candidates 
(at in 

(b) between 
(<) inoetween 
(d) on 

5 Who can resist against 
the lime ol time 

(</) bcfoic 
(/>) to 
t<) unto 

(d) delete against 

6 She closely resembles to 
hei mother in facial features 

(a) with 

(b) unto 
(<) after 

(d) delete ‘to’ 

7 Despite his fathers pro¬ 
tects he joined in the movement 

(a) with 

(b) into 

(c) for 

(</) delete ‘m’ 

8 i can read this passage 
in the light of the moon 

(a) by 

(b) with 

(e) from 
(</) against 

9 She was quite overcome 
through emotion. 


(a) with 

(b) by 
(<) in 
(</) for 

10 He vvained lus pupils 
fiom listening to obscene songs. 

(a) against 

(b) of 
(i) with 
(d) for 

Q. III. Each group below 
contains a head word followed by 
three, one of w hich is nearly oppo¬ 
site to the meaning ot the head¬ 
word. Indicate the same by its 
number. 

1 Ancient 

(a) fresh 

(b) modem 
(t) young 

2 Valiant 

(a) afraid 

(b) timid 
(r) sensitive 

3 Chaste 

(a) filthy 

(b) lewd 

1 (c) immoral 

4 Modest 

(a) uplo date 

(b) proud 

(c) humble 

5 Dissuade 

(a) divert 

( b ) persuade 

( c ) encourage 

6. Remote 

(a) close 

(b) near-by 

(c) disappear 
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7. Fragment 

(a) remainder 

(b) whole 

(c) scrap 

8. Vigorous 

(a) sickly 

(b) weak 

(c) timid 

9. Obscure 

(a) plain 

( b) prominent 

( c ) important 

10 Obstinate 

(a) undecided 

( b ) yielding 

(<) obedient 

Q. IV. Put the words bet¬ 
ween brackets into their correct 
form. 

1 If you dislike (peel) 
onions, try (hold) them under 
water while (do) so 

2 Did you forget (remind) 
John (ask) his friend (payback) 
the money he owes us 

3 They refused (allow') us 
(go in) without (sign) the regis¬ 
ter 

4 I want (you, wait) before 
(decide) (accept) the post. 

5 Try (persuade) John (be) 
more painstaking 

6. Do you remember (1, 
ask) you (lend) me your over¬ 
coat 9 

7 I do not want (you, 
mention) (I, come) late 

8 Can you arrange (finish) 
(pack) these parcels by noon 9 

9. I remember (allow) them 
(play) in my compound without 
first (get) my permission 

10 I should like you 
(know) that it is unfair (blame) 
me for this loss. 

Q. V. (a) Copy out the 
following sentences and fill in the 
blanks with one of the words 
given in brackets at the end of 
each sentence, (b) Make senten¬ 
ces of your own using the words 
not chosen by you to fill the 
blanks. 


1. Good health depends on 

the-of a few simple rules 

(observation, observance) 

2. A true artist looks at 

everything from a-point of 

view (disinterested,unmteiested) 

The wheel may fall off 
if it is-(lose, loose) 

4 The greatest event of the 
decade w'as the- -of James 
(access, accession) 

5 There is an inci casing 
volume of opinion which favours 

the withdrawal of-powcis 

Horn the executive (judicial, 
judicious) 

6 Although not even a 
pi unary member, Gandluji was 

the-head of the Congicss 

(virtuous, virtual) 

7 The Congress split in 

1907 was a-event in the his¬ 

tory of oui country (moment¬ 
ous, momentary) 

8 This oil can give us a 

-growth of Inur (luxurious, 

luxuiiant) 

9 -salary, we give him 

one meal a day and his cloth 

requirements (besides, beside) 

10 Even the animals should 

be given-treatment (human, 

humane) 

Answers 

I. ancient, happily, indica¬ 
tion, ample, endless, pietcnd, 
discussion, convincing, fitness, 
envy. 

II. ( b ) 

2 (b) 

3. {d) 

4 ( b ) 

5 (d) 

6 (d) 

7. (d) 

8. (a) 

9 ( a ) 

10 (a) 

HI. 1 ( b ) 

2 (b) 

3 ( b ) 

4 (b) 

5 (b) 

6, (a) or ( b ) 


7. (b) 

8. (b) 

9 (a) or ( b ) I 

10. ( b ) or (i ) 

IV. 1 peeling, to hold* 
doing 

to remind, to aslc, 

to pay back 

3 to allow, to go in, 

signing 

4 you, to wait, de¬ 
ciding, to accept 

5 to persuade, to be 

6 my asking, to lend 

7 you to mention, 
my coming 

8 to finish, packing 

9 having allowed, to 
play, gelling 

10 to know, to blame 

V. (a) I Good health de¬ 
pends on t he obsci vance of a few 
simple rules 

2 A true artist looks at 
everything fiom a disinterested 
point of v icw' 

3 The vv heel may fall off if 
it is loose 

4 The gre.. t est event of the 
decade w'as the accession of 
lames 

5 There is an increasing 
volume of opinion which favours 
t lie wiilidiavv.il of /tube tal power 
fiom the executive 

6 Although not even a 
primary member, Gandhiji was 
the i7//i/«/head of the Congress. 

7 The Congicss split in 
1907 was a momentous event in 
the history of our country 

8 Tins oil can give us a 
hi union t giowth of hair 

9 Besides salary, we give 
luni one mca I a day and his cloth 
icquirements 

10 Even the animals should 
be given humane treatment. 

( b ) 1 Not even the slight¬ 
est clue escape the detective’s 
observation 

2 fn v icw of the fact that 
he is uninterested in higher 

(Contd. on page 559) 
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Battking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
leiruitnnnt in Banking, Civil ami Defence Services is based on obieitive-t\pe 
tests. 

7 he questions given below have been ananged in three Putts * 

insweis are given at the end of Putt A and Pait B. In Part C answers 
ate given below eaih question 


Putt A 

Tick-mark the correct answer, 

1. The average percentage 
of votes cast in the Tripura poll 
on December 31 last was 

(a) 65 5% 

0 b) 75 5% 

U ) 79 5% 

2 Which of the following 
political parties secured two- 
thirds majority in the Tripura 
poll held m December hist ‘ } 

(a) CPI 

(b) CPI(M) 

(c) Janata Parly 

(d) Indian National Con¬ 
gress 

3 India clinched their fiist- 
ever Test win on Australian soil 
m the third cricket Test held at 

(a) Perth 

(b) Sydney 

(c) Melbourne 

(d) Brisbane 

4. The headquartets of the 
International Fund for Agri¬ 
cultural Development (IFAD), a 
newly created specialized agency 
of the U N.O , is at: 

(a) Geneva 

(b) Washington 

(c) Pans 

(d) Rome 

5. The novel Prathma Pro - 
tishruti is written by. 

(fl) Sumitranandan Pant 

(b) Umashankar Joshi 

(c) Ashapurna Devi 


6 Phulpur is known lor 
(«) fertiliser project 

(b) cement factoiy 

(e) non-ore project 

7 Of the total valid votes 
polled in the previous general 
election m foui or more States, 
i. party to get recognition as a 
national party should have 
secured at least 

(a) 4 per cent voles 

(b) a pei cent votes 

(c) 6 percent votes 

8 Who said “Dih Chalo” 

(a) Ayub Khan 

lb) Molid Ghort 

(c) Subhash Chandia Bose 

9 Who said “Just as 1 
would not like to be a slave, so 
1 would not like to be a master” 

(a) Mahatma Gandhi 

( b) Abraham Lincoln 

(c) Plato 

10. Which State or Union 
Territory in India has the lowest 
literacy 

(a) Manipur 

(b) Arunachal Pradesh* 

(r) Tripura 

11. The term “Fourth 
Estate” refers to 

(a) Parliament 

(b) Judiciary 

(r) Very backwaid State 
\d) Press 

12. Fiduciary is connected 
with: 


(a) The first child of a 
couple 

C b ) Debatable matter 

(c) Of the nature of a trust 

13 Isotherms are 
(a) contour lines of equal 

rainfall 

(A) lines on a map joining 
places which have the 
same mean temperature 
(0 contour lines showing 
equal amount of sun¬ 
shine 

14 Mount Everest was 
conquered by a woman in 

(«) 1953 
lb) 1973 
(t) 1975 

15 Gregory Mendel dis¬ 
covered : 

(a) Laws of falling bodies 

( b) Laws of floatation 

(c) Laws of heredity 

16 The scientific instru¬ 
ment used for measuring inten¬ 
sity of sound is known as. 

(a) Hydrophone 

(b) Audiometer 

(c) Audiophone 

17. The blotting paper ab¬ 
sorbs ink because: 

(a) its surface is porous 
and possesses innume¬ 
rable capillaries. 

( b ) its surface is rough 

(c) it is thick 

18. It takes longer to cook 
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_ fon the hills than ini the 
plains because: 

(a) atmospheric pressure 
on the hills is low 

(b) atmospheric pressure 
on the lulls is high 

(c) potatoes become hard 
on thehills due to cold 

19. A space vehicle on the 
other side of the moon loses 
contact with the earth because: 

(a) it is dark on the other 
side of the moon 

(b) the other side of the 
moon is not visible from 
the earth 

(c) the passage of the elec¬ 
tromagnetic waves is 
hindered by the body of 
the moon 

20. The relationship bet¬ 
ween two different types of 
organism which live together for 
their mutual benefit is called. 


3. 

5* 


(а) photosynthesis 

(б) metabolism 

(c) symbiosis 



Answers 


(c) 

2. 

(b) 

(c) 

4 

(d) 

(0 

6 

(«) 

(«) 

8 

(c) 

( b) 

10. 

(b) 

(d) 

12. 

(c) 

(b) 

14. 

(O 

(e) 

16 

( b) 

(«> 

18 

(a) 


20 

(e) 


Part B 



1. Who is Chairman of the 
Seventh Finance Commission ? 

2. Who is the first Arab 
leader ever to-visit the Jewish 
State of Israel ? 

3. Who is the first woman 
to win the Bharatiya Jnanpith 
Award ? 

4. Who is Chief Minister 
of Tripura ? 

5. The Kalinga Prize is 
awarded every year for the— 
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6. Tb$ number of judges in 

the Supreme Court has been 
increased from-to-. 

7. Who is the President of 
Sri Lanka? 

8 Mohun Bagan, Cal¬ 
cutta’s glamorous football team, 
completed a grand triple m 1977 

by winning-Shield,-Cup 

and'-Cup 

9 Who was the hero of the 
American War of Independence? 

10. Name two prominent 
writers who inspired the French 
Revolution. 

11 Which class of society 
was in the forefront in the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution ? 

12. In which country did 
the Industrial Revolution in, 
Europe start and in which cen¬ 
tury 7 

13. Who founded the Parsi 
religion? 

14. Name the Viceroy with 
whom you associate “Local 
Self Government’’. 

15 Which “popular ideals” 
inspired the French Revolution? 

Answers 

1. K.M Shclat. 

2. President Anwar Sadat 
of Egypt. 

3. Mrs Ashapurna Devi. 

4. Nripen Chakravorly. 

5. popularisation of science. 

6. 11, 17. 

7. Shri J R Jayawardene. 

8. IFA, Rovers, Durand. 

9. George Washington 
10 Rousseau and Voltaire. 

11. Bolsheviks. 

12. England, 18th century. 

13. Zoroaster. 

14 Lord Rippon. 

15. Liberty, Equality, Fra¬ 
ternity. 


Part C 

Q. In which of the following 
States, Assembly elections were 
held in February 1978 ? 


Assam; Tripura; Meghal&yl^ 
Madhya Pradesh; Maharashtra;. 
Andhra Pradesh; Tamil Nadu;. 
Karnataka, Mizoram. 

A n s. Assam; Meghalaya; 
Maharashtra; Andhra Pradesh; 
Karnataka, Mizoram. 

^ Q. Name the 14 eminent 
national leaders whose portraits 
adorn the Central Hall of Indian 
Parliament Whose portrait 
was unveiled there on January 23 
last. 

A n s. Mahatma Gandhi; 
BalgangadharTilak, Lajpat Rai; 
Motilal Nehru, Vallabh Bhai 
Patel, C R Das, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Surojmt Naidu, Mau- 
lana Abul Kalam Azad; Dr 
Rajindra Prasad; Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Subhash Chandra Bose 

A portrait of Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose was unveiled in 
the Central Hall of Parliament 
on January 23,1978 on the 82nd 
birthday of “India’s great son 
who sacrificed his life for the 
nation’s freedom”, 

Q. What do you know about 
“LandsutHow is India to 
gam by it? 

Ans. Landsat is a US. 
satellite The USA has under¬ 
taken to extend to India availa¬ 
bility of remote sensing data 
direct from the satellite Landsat. 

The Landsat will provide 
information useful in estimating 
crops yield, land management, 
forestand water resources, mine¬ 
ral and oil exploration, geologic 
survey and mineral resources 
management. 

It would help in disaster 
warning and relief as well as in 
planning large river basins and 
deserts such as the great Indian 
desert. 
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Objective-Type Tests 

sci cncc 


1. An example of a 7111 c 
ore is: 

(a) sphalerite 

( b ) cussiteritc 
(<) magnetite 
(d) galena 

2 The reduction of casxi- 
terite yields’ 

(a) Tin 

(b ) Mercury 
(r) Iron 

(d) Lead 

3. Parke’s process is used 
to recover 

(a) copper 

( b ) lead 
(r) silver 
(d) zinc 

4 A structuially useful 
metal prepaied by electrolssis 
is- 

(a) Iron 

( b ) Manganese 
U) Magnesium 
(d) Sodium 

5 Zinc is purified by dis¬ 
tillation because it lias a 

(a) low melting point and 
high boiling point 

( b ) low melting point and 
low boiling point 

(t) high melting point and 
high boiling point 
(</) high melting point and 
low boiling point 

6 Unequal expansion of 
metals makes possible the ope¬ 
ration of 

(a) unci oid barometer 

( b ) hygiomcters 

(t) liquid thermometers 
(d) theimostats 

7 An object in equilibrium• 

(a) must be moving 

( b) may be moving with 
constant velocity 

(c) may be accelerating 

(d) must be at rest 


8 Which devtce is used to 
indicate a very small electuc 
curient 7 

Ui) iheostat 

(b) galvanometer 
(<) electroscope 
(t/) voltmeter 

9 Which device is used as 
a particle acceletatoi 7 

(a) oscilloscope 

(b) clectioscope 

(() compound nucioscope 
(d) cyclotron 

10 Images ptoduccd by 
plane mirioi sate 

(a) viitual, erect and the 
same si/e 

(b) viiluaI, inverted and 
huger 

(c ) ical, inveited and larger 
(</' ical, elect and sin dler 

11 The live polio Vaccine 
which can be taken by mouth 
was developed by 

(a) Albeit Sabin 

(b) rdwaid Jennei 
(i) lonasSalk 

(d) Selnun Waksman 

12 Which is a communi¬ 
cable disease 7 

(a) asthma 

( b ) scuivy 
(<) measles 
((/) diabe'es 

13 Which disease is asso¬ 
ciated with eating uncooked 
pork 7 

(a) tetanus 

{ b ) hookworm disease 
( t ) lockjaw 
(d) trichinosis 

14 An example of cold¬ 
blooded animal is the 

(«) penguin 

(b) salmon 

(c) polar bear 
{d) whale 


15 Man dillers fioin birds 
in that man has 

(a) a four-chambered heart 

(b) hair 

(r) warm blood 
id) a ceicbrum 

16 Coionaiy arteries sup¬ 
ply blood to the 

(a) heait 

( b ) stomach 
(<) pancreas 

(d) spleen 

17 Of the following, the 
one that is not a function of the 
spleen is 

(a) stor.igc of blood 

( b ) destruction of damaged 
erythrocytes 

(c) production of lympho¬ 
cytes 

(</) storage of glycogen 

18 The somatotrophic 
hormone chiefly aflects growth 
of 

(a) bones 
(/>) muscles 
(i ) hair 

(</) connective tissue 

19 The human ear has its 
greatest sensitivity between - 

(o) 15,000 to 20.000 cps 

(b) 2,000 to 4,000 cps 
(t) 1 000 to 3,000 cps 
id) 100 to 1,030 cps 

20 The best source of vita¬ 
min C is 

(a) meat 

(b) potatoes 
(O oranges 

(d) butter 

21 Overcoming gravity 
can be compared to 

(a) reducing atmospheric 
pressure 

( b ) climbing down a bank 

(c) climbing out of a pit 
■* (d) swimming 
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22. The “escape velocity** 
needed to leave the earth is 

(a) 25,000 km/hr 

( b) 40,000 km/hr 

(c) 5,000 km/hr 
(</) 8,000 km/hr 

23 The moon has an 
“escape velocity" which is what 
fraction of the earth’s “escape 
velocity” 9 

(a) 5/8 
(A) 1/2 

(c) 1/4 

(d) 1/5 

24 A north-west w i n d 
would be from a compass dnec- 
tion of 

(a) 315’ 

(b) 225° 

(c) 135° 

(cl) 45’ 

25 Sir Isaac Newton de¬ 
cided that the earth could not be 
perfectly round because 

(«) it is rotating 
(b) it has ice-caps 
(<) uveis wear it awaj 

(d) rocks ate heaviei than 
water 

Decreases (D), Increases (I). 
Remains the same (RS) 

26 As the amount ot glv- 
cogen in the liver decieases, fie 
amount of glucose m the blood 
usually 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(i) remains the same 

27 As the amount of vv.. I er 
vapour in the air mcicases, t lie 
rate at which plants trunsmre 
usually 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

28. As an individual’s arte¬ 
ries harden, his blood pressure 
usually 

(a) increases 

( b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

29 As a person becomes 
older, his blood pressure gene¬ 
rally* 

(a) increases 


(A) decreases ing a body of two major region* 

(r) remains the same and eight legs is the-. 


30 As the amount of 
starch piodueed by a plant in¬ 
creases, the amount of chloro¬ 
phyll in the le fgencially 

(a) mucuses 
(A) dccteasos 
(t) remains the same 

Explain 

31 Win does heal seem to 
make things qmvci 9 

32 Why does watei quench 
In e '' 

33 Win does a iubber 
balloon expand when biought 
into a wei m loom 9 

34 Win must a substance 
be heated to its kindling tem- 
peiatute beloie it stalls to burn 9 

3*> How is burning ddlc- 
icnt liom ilisting 9 

Modified True-False Questions 

Direction-.: In sonic of the 
following stilts on nfs, the tn m in 
italics mains the statement in¬ 
come! I'm cue h inconeit 
statement, untc the teim that 
must h< substituted foi the itali¬ 
cised nim I'm each eotreit 
statement, mile the waul true 

36 (ci) AH gases expand 
at the sanie late when they are 
heated 

(b) Watei conliucls as it is 
heated fiomO ( to4'C’ 

(i) At t) C , lu of ice has a 
smaller volume than 1 g of 
water 

(d) Iho iate of evapora¬ 
tion of a liquid depends upon 
its tempciaOite 

(e) Lchoesaicc. used by the 
mteifeiciic e of sound waves 

Fill in the blanks 

37 (a) d he giass-hopper 

obtains .ur thiough openings 
called- 

(b) The hydia catches its 

food and pushes it into its diges¬ 
tive cavity by means of-. 

(c) A class of animals hav- 


(</) Animals with endoskele- 
tons are known as-. 

(e) The-are the most 

advanced order of mammals. 

Test your knowledge 

38 An animal with a back¬ 
bone or spinal column is a 1 
animal Other animals without 
backboncsare 2 animals. The 
simplest form ot animals with¬ 
out backbones have just one 
cell These are the 3 . The 
4 are the largest group of ani¬ 
mals in the animal kingdom. 
All of these animals hav e 5 
and their bodies are composed 
of three sections, namely 6 , 
'and They also have an 

7 skeleton The largest group 
ot urthiupods is the 8 . All 
animals in this group hav e 9 
legs Spiders do not belong to 
this group because they have 
10 legs and the head and 
thorax are fused together. The 
five main groups of vertebrate 

animals include 11 , 9 ,_?_, 

' and_The body tempera¬ 

ture of some animals is nearly 
the same as their envuonmenls. 
These animals arc said to be 
12 . 

Scientific Abbreviations 
and Vocabulary 

39 (a) ACTH 



(b) EDTA 



(<) si 




(d) taxanomy 

(e) Stroboscope 


(/) Biophysics 


Answers 


1 

(a) 

2 

(«*) 

3 

(c) 

4 

(?) 

5 

(b) 

6 

Ul) 

7 

(b) 

8 

(b) 

9 

(d) 

10 

(a) 

11 

(a) 

12 

(c) 

13 

(d) 

14. 

(A) 

15 

(b) 

16 

(a) 

17 

(d) 

18. 

(a) 

19 

(b) 

20. 

(<’) 

21. 

(<) 

*>*> 

4*4* a 

<A) 

23. 

id) 

24. 

(a) 
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25. (a) 26. (a) 

27. (b) 28 (a) 

29. (u) 30. (c) 

31 When hotair passes up 
between an object anil an eye, 
the different layers of air arc 
healed to different temperatures 
Due to refraction, it causes the 
light to bend this way and that 
It thus makes the object appear 
quivering and shimmering 

32 Water quenches lire 
either by smothering it and thus 
cutting off its supply of o.wgen 
or by cooling the burning mate¬ 
rial below the kindling point 

33 The air inside the bal¬ 
loon is heated, the molecules 
move faster and lnt against the 
balloon more oltcn and cause 
an increase in pressuie 

34. The kindling tempera¬ 
ture is the lowest temperature at 


which oxygen will combine 
wd h a fuel and start combustion 

35. Burning is rapid oxida¬ 
tion with visible light and heat, 
whereas rusting is slow oxida¬ 
tion without visible light and 
heat. 

36 (n) True 
(hi) True 

(c) larger 

(d) Tiue 

U*j reflection 

37 (a) spiracles 
(hi) tentacles 
(c) arachnids 

(</) vertebrates or chor¬ 
da tes 

(e) primates 

38 1 vertebrate 

2 invertebrate 

3 protozoa 

4. arthrapods 

5 jointed appendages 


6. head, thorax, ab¬ 
domen 

7. external (exo-) 

8. insects 

9. six 

10. eight 

11 fish, amphibians, 
reptiles, birds, mammals 
12. cold-blooded 

39. (a) Adreno Cortico 
Tropic Hoimone. 

(h) Ethylene Diamine Telra- 
Aceticacid. 

(r) Standard International 

(d) The bianch of biology 
dealing with classifying and 
namjng of living things 

(e) An instrument for view¬ 
ing rapidly moving objects with 
a pcuodic motion and to sec 
them as if they were at rest. 

(/ ) A study of life processes 
by the methods and instrumen¬ 
tation of physics. 
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a niLF/ncs 

Inter-Varsity Championships: 
Punjab and Ketul.i won the 
men’s and women’s team titles 
respectively in the Inter-Uimcr- 
idy Alldetie Championships 
which concluded at Ujjam on 
February 1 In the men’s sec¬ 
tion, G ND Umveisity (Amrit¬ 
sar) and Kerala Umveisity 
finished second and third res¬ 
pectively Calcutta University 
and Punjab University secured 
the second and third positions 
respectively in the women’s 
section 

R VSKKTBXU 
Inter-Varsity C’hampionship: 
Rajasthan retained the All 
India Inter-University basket¬ 
ball Championship defeat me 
Punjab by 67 points 10 59 m a 
thrilling final . t Jaipur on 
Tinitary 22 


BILL! \R1)S 

National Championship: Sri 
Lanka’s MJM 1 alu, a former 
wotld title-holder, created a big 
surpi ise.it Bombay on January 
17 when he defeated l he cm rent 
world champion, Michael 1 er- 
ner.i by 1465 points *o 140R 
in the Unal of the National 
Billiards C hampionslup 

BOXING 

Heavyv»cight Boxing Cham¬ 
pionship Challenger Leon 
Spinks scored one of the most 
stunning upsets in the history 
of the heavyweight division 
when he dethroned champion 
Muhammad Alt on a split 15 - 
round points decision it the 
Hilton Hotel sports pavilion at 
Las Vegas (Nevada) on 
February 15. 


CHESS 

“Oscar” Award: I he Sov ict 
woiId champion, Anatoli Kar¬ 
pov, was awarded the “Oscar” 
tor the bed chessman of the 
world hv the lntemation.il Asso¬ 
ciation of Chess Wi iters, accoid- 
mg to a report fiom Madrid on 
I ebruaiy 9 He was voted the 
best by all 5s journalists from 20 
countnes Karpov thus set a 
record by cl riming the award lor 
five times in a row 

Previously the award had 
once gone to Denmark's Bent 
Larson, twice to Boils Spasky of 
the USSR a nil three times to 
Bobby I is<'t'cr of *be USA 


CRICKET 

Aiislralia-India Test: India 
put up a strong fight in their 
fifth and last cricket Test against 
Australia but lost by 47 runs, 
0 Adelaide on I ebruary 3 
Australia thus won the series by 
thiee matches to two 

G Vishwanuth of India got 
the “M ui-ol-thc-inatch Award” 
for his brilliant knocks of 89 
and 73 lie also topped the 
batting aver igcs for India with 
52 56, his aggregate of nine 
innings Icing 472 Although 
Madan Lai, who played in only 
two Tests, headed the bowling 
averages with nine wickets for 
21 89 inns each, the real heroes 
were Bislian Singh Bcdi (31 at 
23 55 runs ipieee) and Bhagwat 
Chandrasekhar (28 at 25 14 
each) 

The Australian captain, 
Bobby Simpson, was the highest 
scorer for his country, with 
averages of 53 90, his aggregate 
of 10 innings being 539 J 
Thompson proved to be the best 
bowhr, securing 22 wickets at 
23 46 each 


Scores 

Australia 505 (G Yallop 
121, B Simpson 100, B S. 
Chandrasckli.tr, five for 136) 
and 256 (B S Bedi, four for 53; 
K Gliavri, four for 45). 

India 269 (G Vishwanath 
80, W Clark, four for 62) and 
445 (M Aina math 86, B Yard- 
le'\ four for I 34) 

India-Kngland Schoolboys' 
Tests' India Schoolboys w r on 
• lie four-lest seiies against I ng- 
land Schoolhovs In two matches 
to one The fouith 'lest was 
drawn at M alias on I tiiuary 
31. 

S( ORIS 

/idia 443, /upland I99and 
341 

Jailiei, livhnd Scliool- 
ho\s had scoied i I h-uin vic- 
,l 'iy in the tlunl I es< at C. K utta 
on Janu ,ry 27 

S( OKI S 

/ upland 160 ,i n d 264; 
India 174 and 135 

Irani (up- Rest of India 
outplayed Bombay last vear’s 
Raiip I rophy champions in the 
ham liophv cricket match, 
winning' by .in innings and 118 
runs 

S< URLS 

Rest of huha 540 for five 
(Paithasai.ilhv S h a i m a 206, 
\ enkat SiiikLii an 177) 

Bombay 142 (R Hans, 
lour for IS) and 230 (R V Man- 
kail 97, I) Pi.is.ma five for 
83) 

Rohmton B a r i a Trophy: 
J3cllu won the All India Intcr- 
University C ncket Champion¬ 
ship for the Rohinton Baria 
Trophy, defeating the holders, 
Osmania, by virtue of their 20- 
run first innings lead, at Ali¬ 
garh on r.inuary 22 
S( ORIS 

Osmania 335 and 122 for 
four 

Delhi 357. 

\\ omen's \3orld Cup: Aus¬ 
tralia came out triumphant in 
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the second World Cup Women's 
Cricket Tournament outplaying 
Hie holders, I ngl.ind, by a com¬ 
fortable inaiginol eight wickets, 
with 18 3 overs to spare, in the 
final at Hyderabad on January 
13. 

SCORLS 

England 96 (for eight 
wickets in 50 overs) 

Australia: 100 (for two in 
31 3 overs) 

FOOTBALL 

National Chant pi on ship: 

Bengal completed a cieditable 
hat-1 rick by winning the 14th 
National I'ootb.ill Champion¬ 
ship lot the b intosli liopliy for 
the thud year hi succession in 
the icplayed final it Calcutta 
on lebiih.iy 5, the*' defeated 
Puniub by thiee goals to one 
Their lust meeting had icmained 
goallcsi 

Hus w.is Bengal's 17th win 
in their 26 appe.uaines in the 
final of the championship which 
was stalled in 1941 to per¬ 
petuate the memoiy ol Sir Man- 
moth Roy Chowdhury of 
Santosh Pi ev unis to that, it 
was known .is Infei-Pumncial 
Tourna ment 

fhc best player s pri/e .vas 
awauied to light stopper-back 
Subiato Bhattachaijee of the 
victoi unis team Sin a m Thapa, 
Bengal s lett stnkei who scoied 
a goal m the final, won the top 
goal guttei’s pi l/e, having netted 
nine goals m nine matches in the 
championship 

GOLF 

Wills Masters Open Cham¬ 
pionship: Rohtas Singh, New 
Delhi's profe>sional, came on 
top in the second Wills Masters 
Open Golf Championship which 
concluded at Bombay on Janu¬ 
ary 20 He finished with an 
aggregate of 280 and won the 
first pn/e of Rs 5,000 Simran 
Singh of Chandigarh, who 
recently turned d professional. 


was runner-up with a score of 
281 

Ratan Bali of Bombay 
clinched the first prize for ama¬ 
teurs with an aggregate of 296 
The national champion, Vtk- 
ramjil Singh, finished second 
with a score ol 298. 

HOCKEY 

Ind o-Pak Tests: After a 
hre..k of 18 years, the Indo-Pak 
spoils ties were resumed when 
Air Marshal Noor Khan, Presi¬ 
dent ol the Pakistan Hockey 
1 edcrjtion, fiew to Madras, met 
Ins Indian counter-part, Mr 
M A M Ramaswamy, and fixed 
a series of four hockey Test 
matches, two at home and two 
av.ay 

1’ ikistan, who came to India 
lus , prosed to be technically 
and tactically a supeuor side 
and won both the Test matches 
1 i,c lust, at Bombay, resulted in 
a 2-‘ win loi the visitors Hamf 
and Simiulldh scoied fot Pakis¬ 
tan and India ieduted the mar¬ 
gin through Philips, about eight 
minute-, before the final whistle 

1 lie Bangalore Test, on Fcb- 
ruaiv 12, watched by a capacity 
cto.'d ol 50,000, proved to more 
tluillmg .ind was won by Pakis¬ 
tan by thiee goals to two 
Man/oor Jr scored the lust 
go.tl Icr the visitois and Bhas- 
kaian got 'he equaliser Philips 
gave India a lc.«d from a penalty 
stroke .i ml just before half time 
Shehnaz drew the score level. 
It was about five minutes before 
the end when Aklitar Rasool put 
in the winning goal. 

At the third test held in 
Karachi on February 16, Pakis¬ 
tan scored their biggest ever 
hockey victory o*er India when 
they routed India by six goals 
to ml 

Before this series, these tw r o 
countries had met thirteen times 
in international contests (not 
counting the pre-Olympics or 
Quid-e-A7am tournaments) 
Pakistan had the edge with seven 


wins against India’s five The 
thirteenth clash had ended in a 
draw. 

Whereas Pakistan put in 
their strongest team, which will 
also do duty for them in the com¬ 
ing World Cup at Buenos Aires, 
India had an experimental side 
following dissensions in the 
hockey administration and dis¬ 
ciplinary dctions against some 
key players. 

Junior Womens National 
Chainpionslfip: After a lapse of 
seven years, Punjab regained the 
Lady Bhargava T ropliy by nos¬ 
ing out by a solitary goal tl.e 
last three years' winners, Keiala, 
in the final ol the 14th Junior 
Women’s Hockey Champion¬ 
ship at Trivandrum on Feb¬ 
ruary 5 

Inter-Varsity Championship: 
G N D University, Amritsar, 
won the A -I inter-Universily 
Hockev Championship defeat¬ 
ing Delhi by 2-0 m the find at 
Amritvir on January 30 


TENNIS 

Davis Cup: Twice winncis 
over India in the Davis Cup 
clashes—at Lucknow by 3-1 and 
at C hristchuich by 3-2—New 
Zealand m. de it their thud suc¬ 
cess in a row when they defeated 
India by 4-1 in the bast /one 
semi-final .it New Delhi on 
January 21 India had to plaj 
without their ace player, Vijay 
Amritliraj, who wasnuisingan 
elbow injury. 

Risulis: 

Singhs Chris Lewis (Nv'v 
Zealand) beat Shashi Menon, 
6-4, 6-3, 7-5, Onny Parun (At h* 
Zt aland) beat Anund Amritliraj, 
6-4, 3-6, 9-7, 6-3, Shashi Menon 
(India) beat Onny Paiun, 6-3, 
6-4, 6-2, Russell Simpson (Niw 
Zealand) beat Ramesh Krish- 
nan, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4. 

Doubles Brian Fairlie and 
Chris Lewis (A^m 1 Zealand) beat 
Anand Amritliraj and Shashi 
Menon, 2-6, 14-16, 12-10, 6-2, 

6-2. h 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


Abbreviations 
Awards & Prizes 
Cainmissioai 
Commit lees 
Conferences 
Pci sons 

Space Kescaich 
Miscellany 


ABB REVIVTIONS 

PATV: Pacific Area I ravel 
Association 

WSLF: Western Somali 
Liberation I'iont 


AWARDS AND PRIZES 

Nehru Award for Interna¬ 
tional Understanding: T ii e 

Jawaharl.il Nehru Award foi 
•‘I ntern. ■ t lona 1 Undei sta ruling” 
for 1977 has been given to 81- 
year-uld Mr Tulsi Mcliar Shre- 
shla of Nepal, a disciple of 
Mahatma Gandhi, in recogni- 
f ion of his contribution to the 
uplift of the destitute and the 
downt Hidden 

Mr Tulsi Mehar Shrcshta is 
the 13th recipient of the Nehru 
Award 

The 12th (1976) Nehru 
Awaid had been given to Dr 
Guiscppa fucci of Italy m re¬ 
cognition of his contubution 
towards promoting understand¬ 
ing of the philosophy and cul¬ 
ture of Asia and especially of 
India 

Other Previous Recipients: 
U Thant. Dr Martin Luther 
King (awarded posthumously), 
Khan Abdul Ghallar Khan, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Mother The¬ 
resa, President Kenneth 
Kaunda, President Tito, Andre 
Malraux, President Julius Nyc- 
rere, Dr Raul Prebisch, Dr 
Jonas Salk 

Instituted bv the Government 
of India in 1965, it is an award 
given annuallv to a person who 
makes an outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the promotion of inter- 


national unde rstanding, goodwill 
and tin ndslnp among the />. oples 
of the it arid 7 he aw ard i ai ries 
a sum of Rs one lakh in insli 
(comertihle into fan ten mr- 
ri/u ) ) and a a fat ion 

Kalinga Pn/c for 1976: The 
197<> K.ilmgi Pn/c for popula- 
ris ition of science was presented 
in New Delln on January 16 to 
Nobel lauie.de Sir George Poi- 
tcr, Duecioi of the Royal insti¬ 
tute m Gieit Bn'.tin, and to 
the Soviet C'haige d’All.ores on 
behalf of Pioies«or Ale'antler 
Ivanovich Oparin of Moscow 
Stale University 

d’his is the lirs 1 time in 25 
years—that is, since the award 
was instituted—that it has been 
presented m India, where 'he 
Kahnga hound..I ion Trust is 
based I he award was institut¬ 
ed by the UNLSCO.it the initia¬ 
tive oft lie I’mst 

Professor Oparin, a distin¬ 
guished biochemist, has popula¬ 
rised science tluougn a series ol 
lectures in Russia besides wilt¬ 
ing two books to spread suon- 
tific knowledge—the Ongm of 
Life, and Life—Its Nat uu, 
Ongm and Development 

Sir George has done a num¬ 
ber of lecture series on televi¬ 
sion and radio and is the author 
of Chemistry for the Modern 
Woi Id He is credited w ith en¬ 
hancing the role played by the 
Royal Institute in taking science 
to the people Author of a 
large number of popular scien¬ 
tific articles, he won the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry in 1967 

The Kulmga Prize carries 
with it a cash award of £ 1,000 


an / a gold medal 

COMMISSIONS 

Mnoritics Commission: The 
Minotincs ( omnussion has been 
constituted bv the Centre under 
the Chairmanship o! Mr M R. 
Mas mi to snfcgi'atd the inte¬ 
rests of religious and linguistic 
minorities to preserve secular 
ti.idii ions, promote national 
integiation and remove a feel¬ 
ing of mequalitv and disvrimi- 
ni'ion among the minorities. 

Vie furu lions of the < ommis- 
sioii will be 

1 To eva I ua te t he working 
of the v.mous safeguauls pro¬ 
vided in 1 he Constitution for 
the protection of minorities and 
in laws passed bv the Union 
and slate goveinmt nts. 

2 To make recommenda¬ 
tions with a view to effective 
imp’ement ition a n d enforce- 
ment of all the safeguards and 
the laws 

3 'To undertake a review 
of the implementation of the 
polices puisued by the Union 
and the stale governments with 
respect to the minorities 

4 To look into specifio 
complaints rcgauling depriva¬ 
tion of rights and safeguards of 
the minorities 

5 To conduct studies, re¬ 
search and analyses on the ques¬ 
tion of avoidance of discrimi¬ 
nation against minorities. 

6 To suggest appropriate 
legal and welfare measures in 
respect of any minority to be 
undertaken by the Central or the 
state governments. 
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7 To serve as a national 
clearing house for information 
in respect of lhe conditions of 
the minorities, and 

8 To make periodical re¬ 
ports at prescribed intervals to 
the Government 

The commission will con¬ 
sist of a chairman and two other 
members whose term of office 
will not ordinarily exceed three 
years 

The headquarters of the 
commission will be located at 
Delhi. 

COMMIT TEES 

Kothari Committee: r t his 
committee headed by D‘" D S. 
Kothari was set up in 1974 to 
go into the system of reciuit- 
ment to Central Services and to 
recommend changes in the 
scheme of competitive examina¬ 
tions and selection methods. 

The Kothari Committee has 
recommended a civil services 
examination common to all 
Central Seisices, including 
I.A S , I FS , and IPS, in 
order to make the selection pro¬ 
cess more comprehensive 

In its report released on 
January 23, it says’ “There 
must be a deliberate effort to 
attract meritorious candidates 
from the weaker sections of the 
community and also from areas 
other than big metropolitan 
cities ” In its view, besides 
testing knowledge, mental qua¬ 
lities and skills of the candi¬ 
dates, there should also be an 
assessment of their personal 
attributes, identification with the 
community and motivation to 
serve it. 

In view of the far-reaching 
character of the proposed 
changes, the Government has 
decided to elicit public opinion 
thereon Views and sugges¬ 
tions are to be sent to the 
Department of Personnel and 
Administrative Reforms in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, New 
Delhi. 


Proposed Examinai ion Scheme 

The proposed examination 
scheme consists of three sequen¬ 
tial stages, viz , (1) civil services 
preliminary examination ( objec¬ 
tive tvpc), for the selection of 
candidates for the main exami¬ 
nation, (2) main examination 
(written ami interview) to select 
candidates for entry to the 
National Academy of Adminis¬ 
tration and (3) post-training test, 
to assess personal qualities and 
attributes on the basis of which 
the candidates will be finally 
allocated to different services. 

(1) Prehuman Examination: 
According to the committee, 
the preliminary examination will 
serve as a means for screening 
the ever-increasing number of 
candidates wishing to enter the 
civil sei vices The marks ob¬ 
tained in this examination would 
have no other function or 
weigMuge in the selection pro¬ 
cess The examination will con¬ 
sist of five papers of 300 marks 
each, of these three will be com- 
mlsory (Indian language, Lng- 
ish and geneial studies)and two 
papers on the subject from the 
list of optional subjects The 
question papers wall be of the 
objective type The examina¬ 
tion will be held in a large num¬ 
ber of centres dispersed through¬ 
out the country, say 100, to 
begin with 

(2) Afain Examination The 
main examination will consist 
of nine papers of 300 marks 
each Of these, five papers will 
be compulsory (Indian lan¬ 
guage, English, essay and two 
papers in general studies), and 
four papers in two optional sub¬ 
jects. There will also be an 
interview test with 300 marks 
without any minimum qualify¬ 
ing standard. 

The committee has recom¬ 
mended that candidates selected 
on the basis of the main exami¬ 
nation will be admitted to the 
National Academy of Adminis¬ 
tration for a course of training 
of about a year’s duration. 


(3) Post- training Test: At 
the end of the course, trainees 
will be interviewed by a board 
constituted by the IJPSC; the 
post-training test will c.ury 400 
marks The allocation of 
trainees to various services will 
be determined by the total of the 
marks obtained by them at the 
main examination and at the 
post-training test, taking into 
account their expressed pre¬ 
ferences 

The committee has recom¬ 
mended that candidates w'lll be 
free to answer the papers, except 
language papers, (in the preh- 
mmaiy examination) and at the 
main examination in any lan¬ 
guage included in the Eighth 
Schedule to the Constitution or 
m English 

Educational Qualifications 
and Age T he minimum edu¬ 
cational qualification for appear¬ 
ing at tKe main examination 
will be a university degree. 
Candidates may, however, be 
pcrmittid to take the prelimi¬ 
nary examination while study¬ 
ing for t heir degree Candidates 
should be In tween 21 and 26 
years on the specific date with 
the usual age concession for 
Scheduled Custcx/Tribes, and 
other categories as notified by 
the Government from time to 
time. 

All candidates will be per¬ 
mitted only two attempts at the 
preliminary as wx ll as at the main 
examination 

’Alexander Committee: The 
Alexander Committee was ap¬ 
pointed in order to suggest a 
new framework on import- 
export policies. The highlight! 
of the committee’s report sub¬ 
mitted on January 31 are: (1) 
adoption of a three-year import 
policy instead of an annual one, 
(2) special measures to help 
small-scale industries, (3) de¬ 
centralisation of the import of 
several items, (4) simplification 
of export incentives and import 
procedures, (5) a substantial 
liberalisation of imports, and 
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(6) overall shift in emphasis 
from licensing controls to deve¬ 
lopmental measures 

National Committee on Wo¬ 
men: The government has ap¬ 
pointed a 26-member national 
committee on women, with the 
Prime Minister as Chairman 
and Minister foi Education, 
Social Welfare and Culture as 
Vice-Chairman The com¬ 
mittee is to advise the govern 
ment on measures to be taken to 
accelerate the involvement of 
w'omen in the development pro¬ 
cess and to improve their ih 
facto position through appro¬ 
priate progtammes 

The committee will also 
advise the Union md slate 
governments from ‘ime to time 
on the legislative and adminis¬ 
trative measures necessity tor 
removing, as far .is possible, the 
economic and social injustices 
It will suggest wavs and means 
to remove obsolete icstraints so 
that they can assert their in¬ 
herent right to equality 

CONFERENCES 

International Solar 1* uegy 
Confluence: 1’ b e week-long 
Internation il Solar [ nergj Con¬ 
gress was opened m New Delhi 
on Januaiy 16 In.uigui.ding 
the congress, attended by 1.000 
solar energy experts including 
350 delegates from 52 countries, 
the Prune Minister, Mr Morarji 
Desai, urged the scientists to 
develop the inexhaustible source 
of sun’s energy for the benefit of 
mankind 

Solar energy, even now, has 
found limited uses in several 
areas including heating, drying 
and pumping cells and power 
stations 

The general picture that 
emerged from the papers pre¬ 
sented at the congress predicted 
a sunny future for solar energy. 
The general concensus was that 
solar energy will at best meet 5 
percent of world energy require¬ 
ment by the turn of this century. 


Commercial firms tu the 0SA 
are already marketing solarheat- 
mg systems worth $ 30 million 
a year and the sales are expected 
to go up three times each year 
The American government has 
inveslcd $ 60 million on photo- 
v oil a ic research and the Euro¬ 
pean commumiies are investing 
32 per cent of their solar energy 
outlay on it India too lias 
allocated about 30 per cent of 
its marginal solar energy budget 
of Rs 1 crore this year on solar 
cells 

Another noticeable trend 
that emerged during the discus¬ 
sion at the congress was towards 
t h e development of silicon 
coatings, which would improve 
the eftiuenev of the solar collec¬ 
tors The panel appreciated 
some of the contributions from 
India, patlieul.irly rcseaich on 
pump development and the 
demonstrations of dryer f.ibn- 
cated locally 

It was brought out that 
increased attention should be 
paid to solar cooking because 
quile substantial amount of 
energy was used for cooking 
The geneial feeling was in favour 
of .in integrated approach to use 
of the non-convent ion, 1 1 sources 
of energy in the rural societies 
with a proper mix of bio-gas, 
solar and wind power svslem 

PERSONS 

Bose, Subhash Chandra: 

The name of Subhash Chandri 
Bose popularly known as 
“Netaji” was in the news when 
lus portrait w'as unveiled in the 
Central Hall of Parliament on 
January 23 on the 82nd birth¬ 
day of “India’s great son who 
sacrificed lus life for the nation’s 
freedom ” 

The “inspiring” portrait, as 
described by eminent speakers 
at the function, forms part of the 
galaxy of India’s great leaders 
whose portraits adorn the walls 
of the Central Hall 

The portrait has been done 


by Mr Chmtamani Kar, noted 
painter and sculptor 

K.aiip, U. Sankara• Ker *Vi» 
poet laureate who died on Feb¬ 
ruary 2 was popularly known an 
“Mahak.ni G’ He she < into 
limelight wlicit be icceued the 
Bharatiya Jn Tipiih Award in 
1965 for lus book ‘ Od.ikku/hal” 
(the fiutc)..i collection of poems 
in Mal.iyulum 

I all. Air Chief Marshal 
(Retd ) V C • lie hex been ap¬ 
pointed IU f'iv chief executive 
cb.iiiman ot I otli Vr Indi. and 
Indi in An hncs 

Since 'lie ii l 'nn.ilis.it ion in 
1953 hi 1 1, . irlu.u iudscpaiate 
chan n.au 

An M. ish. I I ill Jn.s been 
chief excel i \eofa r lat * concern 
based in ( ale ml., anti part-time 

ch. niman of Indian Aulincs. 

Mas.uu. M R : IVis.tpro- 
mment public liguie ..nd author. 
He has beer appointed Chair¬ 
man of the Mimudics Commis¬ 
sion cunslituted iccentlx to 
safeguard tie inieic*-ts o< reli¬ 
gious iml linguistic minorities 
as a sicp uuvi.Mtl tu preserve 
secul.n tradit.oiv. md promote 
national infect lion 

Mi M xani, 1 e, tics occupy¬ 
ing a Idling position in the 
trecdom silugglc, ' is also been 
associated vuh the Manage¬ 
ment Consultancy Services 

Noel-BaUr, Lord Philip: 
who vixiiul Indi i iccently is 
winner of Hie Nobel IV. ce Pnze 
and a pio'.igonixt of disarma¬ 
ment He ha * lev cs that ilcmo- 

ci. icv isihctuilv solution to w'ar. 
He also believes that unlcs*- there 
are mmiedia'c moves towards 
world ills, i mament, democracy 
stands slender chances of sur¬ 
vival. 

In the past two decades, 
Lord Noel-B.iker lus totally 
devoted him elf to mobilising 
woild opinion against such 
crimes g mst hum inityas apar¬ 
theid, suppression of civil hber- 
ftes and international arms ped¬ 
dling 
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The people of India owe him 
a tpcu.il debt <<f gr.di'ude for 
ids camp urn mump the Fnnr- 
gency for ihe restoration of u.il 
lihort ics and the iclc.oc ol poli¬ 
tical detenu-. Hi mj or is* d 
and spear he. d. d U . ‘1 ret J I* 
Movement ' 1 .u !> ■ > i s’,..ire 
in bunging Unu 'lie reliasc of 
Mr Javan .ka-li N .1 iy.m Iron 1 
Mrs Cj indlu's piisons 

Saclrur, Blum Sen: eMei 
Statesman .,iiu l.uin. : ( h 1 e f 
Mini'll r of lh m 1 > w iio on d 
on Lim 1 o\ is -t 1 in "i ol S 4 , 
was foe!.'in !r , h | u lie 
gave np leg il pi.u Mi o torn 
the non-u>opi < imn in.auruit 
in 1921 AIM 1 mm 1 1 >i a. c 
he became (In. < ! id Mnnskr 
of jPiiiii ib.iiin held ih >t | ooIimii 
lrll I!•> .1 lit 1 pam between '952 
and I ( >sp 

f le Was I he {.1 a I ril'M I.f 
Amlin.1 I'r mesh .aid l.iU t I mb 
H 1 i' h ( ommissione' in Su 
Lanka 

SI'ACT HI Sl’MK II 

Cosun s »>s r 11 v s a 
nmleirpo . 1 iti\oiin.u > me 
(spv) s, (1 M'■( I him. | i'd 1 ' 1 l.e 

Seme” ! ■ nti mi n \ pteii.o 1 
1977 | n<‘ 1 1 JI 1 U l nr 'np 

It'd pounds ol .lu'i 1 Itjel w. s 

reported to .\e i dlui lion 
orbit on l.rn■> < \ 24 ml d.sime 
prated mo n a .he. 1 l n id t 
luisint' k T- 1 1, it i* I d 'caked 
radio- at is l.dlo'jl ■ ■ 1 s 1 me 
sparsdv pomil.'te ! sub \tclic 
wastes ol NocKm (. in "hi 

Accoiding , .''<auu lepor's, 
the s itellitc ai'Milli teased to 
exist o\ei Meno'ihein p it ol 
Can ida povahh, due tocolhsion 
with some otl-er obted of 
natural or arMhual orrm 

The vucek lgc was lust dis¬ 
covered b\ 1 pi onp of wild hie 
experts ne ir irdens Giovc, a 
remote weather or-iposi !00 
km. south-west ol Bakei lake 

The US md Caindian 
scientists, however, found no 
excessive radt ilion in the area 


International Ultraviolet Ex¬ 
plorer: It is672-kg astronomy 
satellite launched by the USA 
on Januaiy 27 from Cape 
Canaveral (Florida) It carries 
the most advanced telescope 
cvei down to study celestial 
objects 

Ovciall cost of the mission, 
including three yeais of opeia- 
tion 1 , expected to 1 un to about 
5 S7 million 1 lie USA is paying 
about S 57 million. Britain $ 9 
million and t h c European 
Space Agency $ 21 million 

First 'triple link-up in 
.Space: The Russians achieved 
yet another space ‘ lirst” v hen 
the imuincd Soyu/-27 docked 
on Jana.uy 11 with the orbiting 
space laboratory Sulyut-6 to 
which was linked another sp.ice- 
slup S'ivu/-2t), sent cat her 
Four cosmonauts thus carried 
out rc-cuch in .1 laboratorv 
complex set up tust outside the 
e nth’s orbit—the first triple 
link up in the history of manned 
sp.ic „ research 

Sale til is an orbiting space 
shit ion with a led of complicated 
scientific equipment It is the 
Ins! stare in the scientists’ 
conn plum ol man’s |oumey in 
some v 11 I 1 convenient halts in 
between 

Progress 1: It is an un¬ 
manned spate “fieighter” also 
■ ii'd a ‘*t inker” 01 c irgo 
Muck ’—<hc fust of a 1 *\v type 
of Sovid ci.dt with automatic 
contiols and glided by ground 
stations — i lunched by the 
S >\vt Union on Tanuary 20 

Jt docked with 1 he orbiting 
m miied sp ice station S.dyut-6 
01 lanuaiy 22 bringing fresh 
supplies and equipment to two 
cosmonauts on boatd—Yuri 
Rom menko and Georgy Gre¬ 
chko—who have been on space 
station since December 11, 
1977 The docking was carried 
out completely automatically 
The cosmonauts only watched 
the dockmg without assisting it 

“Progress” was linked to 
one of the Salyut’s two docking 


ports. The Soyuz-27 craft in 
which the cosmonauts later 
returned to earth, was attached 
to thecthei end of the labora¬ 
tory 

The “Piopless I” brought 
fuel u.ii scientific equipment 
ior the cxpci lmcnts being 
earned out on hoard the Salyut 
and life-support materials for 
the 1 rew 

Romanenko and Grechko, 
who Hew to the S.dxut on a 
space leny* Soyu/-26* were to 
remove cargo lmm the “I'i»•- 
gress” and replace it with 
scimt 1 lie equipment which vv.w 
no i.mgu needed 

MISC1 I.LANY 
MV Lok Priti: t-> the name 
given to the 1,26,000 dwt bulk 
earner designed and built by 
Gaiden Reach Sliip-huildi is 
and f nguieeis (b USD It 
was launched on Fchiii..iy 7 
The first mdigem usly desig¬ 
ned and the biggest bulk earner 
so t.u, l.nk Priti is one of tlnce 
such \i ‘•sel bung built by the 
(i R S L , Calcutta, a shipyard 
under the adniinisti..li\e control 
of the Defence Tslmistrv f >r 
Moghul I un s Limited Bombay, 
a public sector undertaking 
Solar Cooker: A cheap 
solai Cooker has been eh* vt loped 
by the Resouices Development 
Institute, Bhopal—a unique 
multi-discipline research org 'iit- 
sation set up four yeais ago 
by a voluntary team of pro¬ 
fessional cnginocis, scientists 
and economists 

The solar vookei, said to 
cost not more than Rs 25 takes 
eight minutes to boil an egg «nd 
about an hour to cook the 
normal food of a rural family. 

It consists of an umbiella- 
tvpc basket lined with paper 
machc and aluminium foil to 
act as a concave lcflector pro¬ 
ducing a concentrated shaft of 
sun lays. A tripod to suspend 
a cooking pan or a pot com¬ 
pletes the device 
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Model Paragraphs 

Wh.it an aval me he ot evils des¬ 
cends on this devotee of the 
bottle * There are houses with¬ 
out windows, gardens without 
fences, fields without tillage, 
barns without roofs, children 
without clothing, principles, 
inorils or manneis When 
people in India bemoan the 
poverty of the Margins and 
Ciiuj.ins, washeimcn and sca¬ 
venger, they should bear in 
mind that much of this poverty 
is of then own making Their 
sou.il functions, then i duals and 
celebrations arc invaiiably 

Debate; Discussion 

credibility Nor has Mr Carter 
given anv c\ uience of withdraw¬ 
ing hr massive aunaments from 
the huge Indian Ocean base of 
Diego Gaicia While feverish 
arm imeats continue there, with 
what face can Mr Carter talk 

Gandhian Thought 

much money into the.pockets of 
the hugest number of villageis 
with mmiiiui.ii of capital outlay 
uul organizational clloit 

Avoidance of machinery 

Gandhiji does not favour 
too much use of maclnnciv He 
holds the vies' that in a country 
where tlicic aie moic men thair 
can be given employment, it is 
ipjiiiious to use maclnnciv He 
emphatically dcJaics tluit, “1 
w.uit concenti.ition of wealth 
not in the hands of a few, but in 
the hands of all Today machi¬ 
nery meiely helps a few to ride 
on the backs ol millions" He 
makes it clear that he is not 
ag.unsi all machinery but against 
its indiscriminate multiplication 
and uncoinpiomisingly against 
all destructive machinery. He 
is not opposed to machinery as 
such but totally opposed to it 
when “it masters us" He has 
said, "My objection is not 
against machinery but against 
the madness for it. I too desire 


(Contd from page 522) 

niaiked by bouts of dunking 
hoi these bouts they fnust sii.it 
every penny for months and 
years It is like .Hiding straw to 
straw, biand to brand, stick to 
stick and then make a bontue 
of the heap flic drunkaid 
denies himself a good meal, 
dresses lumsell in rags, lives m a 
hovel, dart not consult a doctoi 
in ease ot illness—and would 
plead lus poverty as the stock 
argument but when it comes to 
dunking he will beg, boriow or 
evensti'il I he demand ioi the 
bottle i. mesistible 

(ConId front page 526) 

of disarmament and of elicits 
to promote peace ,} The US 
seems determined to maintain 
hegemonv in the Indian Ocean 
So I I eel sine that US intentions 
a re suspect and vve should not be 
deceived by false appearances 

(Could from page 534) 

to economize time and labour, 
but not that of a particular class 
bul of the entire mankind" 

Industrialism 

Gandhi|i siauils fora policy 
of scll-sulhucnov based on cot¬ 
tage industrv and small-scale 
pi eduction w li i 1 o large-scale 
industry is the ordci of tlicdav 
As Veil Mehta obseives, 
“Gandhi pul all Ins emphasis on 
agrarian i itliei Ilian industu.il 
development, lo achieve social 
and economic icgencraiion at 
the grass-root levels through 
simpll? self-help measures as 
growing cotton and spinning 
yarn fins was his construc¬ 
tive programme, his revolution” 
He accepted the necessity of 
many kinds of heavy industties 
and laige-scale key industiies, 
provided they were state-owned 
and did not interfere with cot¬ 
tage industries which he con¬ 
sidered as essential Above all 
he warns that, “the whole of 1 his 
programme will be structure on 


sand if it is not built on the solid 
foundation ot economic 
dpi.i lit v” 

General Fnglish 

(Could (torn page 545) 

(v) Ihat house on the hill 
which is owned by the mayor is 
the* I. igesi in the town 

\iis. (/) He is very useful; 
he knows mam people and he 
can get things done 

i7)I will not > oe vou an 
advance-lull TH'i oncday'sworlc 
l shall > tve vou ic.i lupces 

(m) Aie ion "oing home 
now oi \e v ui a is mg for I he 
film ’ 

(n) \\ 1 it have you done ? 
5 ou h.ive hmken a precious 
bowl v>oitli i l! on' aid mpecs. 

(i) I h..' lion ,o on • lie lull 
which is o,> ucd bv Inc Mayor is 
(lie I u ’os’ m ’la- town 

ObjecIivc-Type Tests 

fnglish language 

(('i'll hi I ruin page 547 ) 

studies tie sli.uihl he put to 
business. 

3. I 1 ' vou lose (Ins i bnnee, 

vou wiM icj on 1 all \our lite. 

4 Ucie i ness of Gandhi¬ 
ji I d,o m llus that he was so 
easy ol i’i ii 1 \ 

s One ni"sl make a 
/iit/n unis si Id lion < f b» oks 

6 I’civ one should seek 
to to.id a Minimi'* hie 

7 It w soul, iiinnu ntary 
plea'.ure vu> soon they pa-led 
in scorn 

X Having leu a luxurious 
life for two ■ e.u s lie finds himself 
hcavilv in debt 

9. Me was sleeping beside 
his coll.me cl.cn f he 'iss.ul.mts 
hacked I is limbs 

10 After all, it was only 
human to do cvcrvthing he 
could to w i n the prize 
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Appointments etc. 


Heads of State 

I)i U Kekkohen Re-elcUcd 
Ptesulcni of I inland loi another 
six->ear term 

JR JaianaiJene Prime 
Minister ol Sn l.mki elected 
President of Ins country 

Piime Minister 

Raiiaoui;in Ft< mad ass 

Elected Pume Mnmkr ol Su 
Lanka 

Diplomats 

,fs li<>k kimi„> Rii\ hunt 
Secietar\. Mmu'n ol 1 sternal 
Allans appointed \mhassador 
of India to Rum .ma in succes¬ 
sion to Mi S it I al K.uil Kilam 
’/ \lin,ula Ap¬ 
pointed Hi'h t oiiiiinssionei ol 
l.iii/.uiia in mnia 

Other Important Posts 

C ,iu/i Pttihash Defence 
Secretary appointed Comptrol- 
lei and \udilor-Cicnei.il ol India 
li. Sui ol I lull.i re-elected 
Secretaiy General of the Asian 
Afucan Leg i I Consultative 
Committee loi the thud time 
for a thtee-sca’ term 

I L Dun Former Gov¬ 
ernor of West Bengal appointed 
Chairman ol the National Book 
Trust. 

S P Mulhotro Retired 
Clue! Fngmeer of Irrigation 
Department of Havana elected 
Irrigation Consultant to the 
World Bank 

M R Masaiu A promi¬ 
nent puhhc tigure and author 
appointed Chairman of t h e 
Minorities Commission 

Vue-Admit a] M R Si hun¬ 
ker Appointed 1 lag Officer 
Commanding-in-Chicf, Lastcin 
Naval Command 

Air Clin f Mai sluil P C LaV 
( Retd)' Appointed Chairman 
of both Air India and Indian 
Airlines. 


Prof Umashankar J o s h r 
Elected President of Sahitya 
Ak.tdcmi. 

Dr U Ko Ko Appointed 
Director of Health Services in 
the WHO Regional Office in 
New Delhi 

Sudhunwa Dehbartna Elect¬ 
ed Speiker of the Tripura As¬ 
sembly 

Distinguished Visitors 

Ph'im (an Dong Prime 
Minister of Vietnam 

Mohammad R a z a Pahelvi 
4 1 vanidu Shah of Iran 
/>/ Palru k John Htilery 
Piesuicnt of Ireland 

Rnmond Barre Prime 
Minister of France 

\lu hael O'Kennedy Fo¬ 
reign Minister of Ireland 

Ainaldo Forlani Foreign 
Minister of Italy. 

Mangalyne Dugersurcn Fo¬ 
reign Minister of Mongolia. 

Steven Doronjski V l c e- 
Piesulent of Yugoslavia. 

Aita khan Spiritual head 
of Ismaiha community 


JANUARY 

17—Israel-Fgvpt peace conference 
begins 

19— Shah Commission orders pro¬ 
secution of Mrs Indira Gandhi 
in a Magistrate's court for refus¬ 
ing to make a statement on oath 
for the second time 

20— Mis Indira Gandhi and Mr Pra- 
nab Kumar Mukherjce summon¬ 
ed to appear before the Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate of Delhi 

—Russia’s spacefreightcr"Progress 
I” launched to link up with the 
orbiting space station SaIyut-6 

21— RBI nets high demonetised cur¬ 
rency notes of the value of Rs. 
74 18 crores 

22— A Saudi Arabian princess Misha, 
21, executed publicly in a Jeddah 
bazar for defying royal family 
codes in marrying a commoner. 


Mathew A. Ramsden * Pre¬ 
sident of the Pacific Area Travel 
Association (PATA). 

Lord Philip Noel-Baker A 
Nobel Peace Prize winner. 

Dr H J W. Witteveen: 
Managing Director of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. 

Resigned 

Flatten Fox' Solicitor 
General of Canada 

George Leber. Defence 
Minis'ei of AVest Germany. 

Died 

li R Gokhale : former 
Union Law Minister 

Senator Hubert Humphrey' 
One of the best-known politi¬ 
cians in Ameiica 

Blum Sen Saihar Eldei 
statesman and former Chief 
Minister of Punjab 

Dr William Baidav Inter¬ 
nationally recognised New Testa¬ 
ment scholar. 

MahukaviG SankaraKu up: 
Kerala’s poet laureate 

Alias Sidiqui. A noted 
Urdu poet. 

Harry Martinson: Swedish 
author and Nobel Prize winner. 

Dr Agha Me lull Hussain A 
leading historian of Bangla¬ 
desh. 


2.1—The Congress, led by Mr K 
Brahmnnanda Reddy allowed to 
use “cow and cilf" election 
symbo' 

—t 4 per cent increase in national 
income during 1976-77 

—Portrait of Nctaji Subhash Chan¬ 
dra Bose unvi lied in Central Hall 
of Parliament 

—The annual PATA (Pacific Area 
Travel Association) conference 
inaugurated in New Delhi 

FEBRUARY 

6 — Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee, India’s 
External Affairs Minister, visits 
Pakistan 

13—First regional meeting of Com¬ 
monwealth heads of Govern¬ 
ment opens at Sydney. 

16—White-Black accord on interim 
government in Rhodesia. 


EVENTS 
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Editorial 


The Heroine is Back Again 


DERHAPS never before in recent history has 
*■ an all-powerful politician staged a dramatic 


It is, however, too early to say that this mandatt 
amounts to a vote of no confidence in the Janata 


come-back to the national scene against heavy 
odds as Mrs Indira Gandhi has done. Only 
a few months ago it was commonly believed 
that she had no future in Indian politics and 
that the disgrace she and her son Sanjay Gandhi 
had suffered through dismal disclosures would 
cling to her throughout her lifetime. And 
yet her refusal to accept defeat, her sheer dog¬ 
gedness and courage, have paid her rich 
dividends. By her victory in the southern 
States, notably Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, 
and the installation of a Congress Ministry in 
Maharashtra indicates that millions of people 
still have confidence m her; that her charisma 
remains and that the voters m the South are 
far from impressed by the performance of the 
Janata Party which they regard as a party of the 
North. Countless women seem to have de¬ 
cided to come to the aid of their “sister in dis¬ 
tress”, and Harijans believed she had the 
capacity to do good tp them despite the dis¬ 
grace suffered before the Shah Commission. 


Government. For the sake of their own future* 
the Janata Party should give up internal squab¬ 
bles and mutual recriminations and concentrate* 
instead, on ensuring positive achievements* 
Through a sterling performance it can still 
avert defeat in the next round. The fact 13 that 
it takes just a little, may be a few straws m the 
wind, to switch the mind of the electorate. 
One election is never final, a defeated party can 
return to power next time and even the most 
powerful and seemingly irremovable personality 
can be made to lick the dust. The over¬ 
whelmingly illiterate but sagacious electorate 
can humble the mighty and fling many surprises 
through the ballot-box. So there need be no 
cause for pessimism m any quarter. As in 
boxing, there is round after round, and any 
round can upset the ruling party’s or the most 
confident leader’s apple-cart. Complacency 
and bitterness, defeatism and pessimism, are con¬ 
sequently out of place. 

Some incidental gains of the recent elections 


Certain lessons can be drawn from the 
electoral battles fought in five States in February. 
First, personal charisma still counts; that Mrs 
Gandhi is very much on the scene once again to 
pose a tough challenge to the Janata Party; 
that the possibility of her return to power m the 
next poll (due m 1982) cannot be ruled out; 
that no other leader draws such large crowds 
as Indira Gandhi. Second,the Janata leadership 
on its part has received a jolt from which it will 
take a long time to recover. It now knows that 
it cannot take things for granted after its his¬ 
toric victories in March and June, 1977. Third, 
the old Congress has ceased to count as a force 
and it is Indira Congress all over again. While 
the expected migration of disenchanted and 
opportunist elements to the Congress (I) has 
not yet started, it would not be surprising if 
there is a regular inflow in the next few months 
to swell the ranks of the new Congress. Mrs 
Gandhi has established beyond doubt that 
other party leaders are mere minions and men of 
straw. 


may be listed in view of the repercussions they 
may have on the shape of things to come. A 
setback or a shock is good to keep complacency 
and lethargy away The rival parties have to 
be constantly on their toes; this may ensure 
efficient government and, what is more impor¬ 
tant, a reinforcing of the democratic practice 
through the Westminster type of Government 
Where there is always a viable alternative or 
shadow government waiting in the wings to 
take over when the chance comes. In Britain 
a smooth changeover takes place m the occu¬ 
pants of Downing Street and Whitehall. If 
the election rounds held m India m March and 
June last year, and another in February 1978, 
help in establishing a distinct two-party system 
with the small groups having only a peripheral 
role, the country would be the gainer, the 
political scene would be rid of clouds and the 
choice before the voters would be clear every 
time a battle of the hustings is fought. Such a 
transformation would help eliminate many 
malpractices m the existing set-up. 


Mrs Gandhi can rightly claim to have 
received a massive mandate from the electorate. 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

National Affairs 


State Assembly Elections 
Dig Budget Gap: New Taxes 
Rx 193 Crorcs more for Defence 
Tax Proposals at a Glance 
How the Rupee will come and go 
Sales Tax may be abolished 
Railway Budget 
Mass Consumption Goods Plan 
New Set-up for TV and AIR 
Sikkim Merger Controversy 
Right to Liberty 
Government's Language Policy 
China Invites Vajpayee 
Indo-Afghan Ties 
New Indo-Soviet Pacts 


State Assembly Elections 

Five States—Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Assam and Meghalaya—and the 
Union Territory ol Arunaelul 
Pradesh, involving a total elec¬ 
torate ot 86 million and 1,022 
candidates, went to the polls on 
February 25 The polling was 
brisk in most of the States, 
the Janat i Party and the 
Congress (1) and the Indian 
National Congress (then 
headed by Mr Brahmananda 
Reddy) being the pnnoipal 
rivals in the field Grca' en¬ 
thusiasm was noticed even 
among the tribal voters many of 
them voting lor the first time 

The first notable result, 
which caused considciable sur¬ 
prise was the triumph ot the 
Congiess(l) in Karnataka, whcie 
it secuied an absolute niaionty 
in the 224-mcmber Assembly 
Then came Mrs Gandhi’s great 
victory in Andhra Pradesh where 
also the Congress (I) secured a 
safe majority Both the'e vic¬ 
tories indicated the confidence 
ol the voters in Mrs Gandhi’s 
leadership 

Not even the most optimis¬ 
tic elements expected such 
sweeping victories in this region 
Tlip Congress led by Mr Reddy 
suffered severe setbacks and, 
taking the responsibility for the 
debacle which his party had 
suffered, Mr Brahmananda 
Reddy, the President, resigned 
Later events showed that this 
Congress (since led by Mr 
Swaran Singh as provisional 
President) has no future 

The Congress (both wings), 
however, suffered a setback m 


Assam where despite being the 
ruling party it had to concede 
victory to the Janata Party 
which hassincc formed a Minis¬ 
try there. 

In Karnataka the Congress 
(I) victory was the most impres¬ 
sive since it bagged a clear two- 
thnds majority—149 seats its 
ally the CPI winning three The 
Janata Party was left way be¬ 
hind with only 59 seats, al¬ 
though it contested 222 Only 
4 of the 501 Independents 
scraped through 

The Janata Party emerged 
as the largest single party in 
Maharashtra with 99 seats, but 
owing to mutual rivalries it lost 
the chance ot forming the minis¬ 
try, although it had the legal 
claim to be invited by the Gov¬ 
ernor first Meanwhile both 
wmgs of the Congress joined 
hands and constituted the majo¬ 
rity, the former Chief Minister, 
Mr Vasantdada Patil, again 
resuming the Chief Minister- 
ship, with the Congress (I) shar¬ 
ing halt the total strength of the 
new Ministry The Congress 
(l) leader, Mr Tirpude, has be¬ 
come the Deputy Chief Minister. 

The Janata Party has form¬ 
ed the Government in Assam 
and also in Arunachal In As¬ 
sam it is supported by the CPI 
(M) and the PlamsTribal Coun¬ 
cil of Assam (PTCA) The new 
ruling party’s strength in Assam 
is Janata 53, CPI(M) II, and 
PTCA 4 


Big Budget Gap: New Taxes 

The Union Budget for 1978- 
1979 discloses a massive deficit 
of about Rs. 1,600 crores, one 
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of the biggest in recent years. 
The additional taxation dose 
this time is also massive, 
amounting to Rs 549 5crores, 
the balance of the deficit—Rs. 
1,050 crores—has been left un¬ 
covered m the Budget proposals, 
indicating a big dose of deficit 
financing. 

AU the previous year’s cal¬ 
culations have been upset, the 
anticipated nominal deficit of 
Rs. 84 crores for 1977-78 having 
been turned into a staggering 
Rs 975 crores, mostly because 
of (a) the failure to draw on the 
foreign exchange reserves, and 
(b) the grant of substantial 
assistance to the States to meet 
the expenditure on relief from 
natural calamities. 

The Finance Minister esti¬ 
mated the total receipts in 1978- 
79 at Rs 17,021 crores and the 
total expenditure at Rs. 18,417 
crores. At the existing rates of 
taxation, the overall Budgetary 
gap will be Rs 13 96 crores 
An additional burden of Rs 80 
crores on the Central Exchequer 
will be caused by the Govern¬ 
ment decision to sanction an¬ 
other instalment of dearness 
allowance to Central Govern¬ 
ment employees and the new 
policy for the sugar industry 
The Finance Minister hoped 
that this additional burden will 
be substantially accommodated 
within the Budget estimates by 
economy measures. 

Non-Plan revenue expendi¬ 
ture, other than defence, is 
estimated at Rs 5,908 crores, 
showing an increase of Rs 354 
crores over the revised estimates 
for the current year Interest 
payment and grants to States 
together account for an increase 
ofRs 384 crores 

Defence expenditure next 
year will be Rs 2,945 crores as 
against Rs. 2,752 crores in the 
current year 

Gross tax revenue in 1978- 
79 at the existing rates of taxa¬ 
tion is expected to amount to 
Rs. 9,636 crores showing an 


increase of Rs. 730 crores over 
the revised estimates for the 
current year Income-tax and 
corporation tax receipts are 
expected to go up by Rs 115 
crores and Rs 145 crores res¬ 
pectively Union excise duties 
are estimated to yield Rs 374 
crores more The yield from 
customs revenue will also be up 
by Rs 70 crores The States’ 
share of taxes and duties at Rs 
1,929 crores will be higher by 
Rs 139 crores 

Market loans will yield Rs 
1,650 crores as compared to 
Rs 1,183 crores in the current 
year Net external assistance, 
after providing for interest pay¬ 
ments, is estimated at Rs 1,138 
crores, including disbursement 
against new credits 

The Union Budget envisages 
a major step-up in expenditure 
on agriculture and other schemes 
and development of rural areas 
generally, in tune with the Gov¬ 
ernment’s commitment to a newj 
agriculture-oriented and em¬ 
ployment-intensive strategy for 
development, including irriga¬ 
tion, a massive programme of 
dairy development, roads, rural 
water supply and small-scale 
industries, especially m villages 

The Budget also provides 
for higher allocations for power, 
oil, steel, health and family 
welfare, science and technology 
and welfare of the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
other backward classes. 

Another important feature 
concerns the utilization of 
foreign exchange reserves by 
creating a new facility under 
which term-lending financial 
institutions and public sector 
banks will provide rupee finance 
on appropriate terms to cover 
the import costs of approved 
projects 

Rs. 193 Crores more for Defence 

The Government proposes 
to spend an additional Rs 193 
crores on Defence during 
1978-79. 


The defence expenditure ■ 

year would be Rs. 2,945 crores 
against Rs. 2,752 crores in the 
current year This would amount, 
to a 7" 0 increase over the current 
year’s defence expenditure The 
Defence Ministry has set aside 
Rs 293 crores for capital out¬ 
lay on defence services. With 
its plans to acquire new aircraft 
both for the Air Force and the 
Navy, this would not seem a 
large allocation 

As usual, the Army takes 
the largest slice of the Defence 
allocation—Rs 1,898 crores, 
lollowed by the Air Force’s Rs. 
586 crores and the Navy’s Rs. 
205 crores 

While the expenditure indi¬ 
cated by the Defence Ministry 
for the next financial year is Rs. 
2,945 crores, its demands pre¬ 
sented separately under six diffe¬ 
rent heads—including the three 
Services—total Rs 2,393 crores. 
This includes the expenditure on 
the Secretariat of the three de¬ 
partments of the Ministry, 
namely, Defence Production and 
Defence Supplies, as well as 
investment in, and loans to, 
public sector undertakings run 
by the Ministry There is a 
sizable allocation also for ord¬ 
nance units 

Under the head capital out¬ 
lay, the proposed allocation is 
Rs 77 crores against Rs 109 
crores for the Air Force The 
proposed Navy allocation in¬ 
cludes Rs 72 crores for the aug¬ 
mentation of the Naval fleet, Rs, 

15 crores for the Naval dock¬ 
yard project at Visakhapatnam, 
and Rs 3 crores for moderniza¬ 
tion of the Naval dockyard at 
Bombay 

Tax Proposals at a Glance 

1 Higher excise duties on 
almost all types ot goods The 
general duty has been raised 
from 2 per cent to 5 per cent; 
besides theie will be a special 
levy at the rate of 1 /20th of the 
basic excise duties collected on 
items subject to Central tariff 
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' 2. A duty of two paise per 

kilowatt hour of electricity 
generated (expected to yield 
about Rs 145crores). 

3 Higher prices of coal 
through a Central excise duty 

4 Postal rates raised, the 
categories affected being regis¬ 
tration fees, acknowledgement 
fees, certificate ot posting, etc 

5 No change in the rates 
of income-tax, wealth-tax or 
other direct taxes 

6 The rates of Compul¬ 
sory Deposit (CDS) for taxa¬ 
ble income exceeding Rs 15,000 
are to be raised The revised 
rates are from Rs 15,001 to 
Rs 25,000—4 5% (against 4%), 
Rs 25,001 to Rs 35,000—11 % 
(against 10%); Rs 35,001 to 
Rs. 70,000—12 5%, (against 
10%); over Rs 70,000—15% 
(against 12%) 

7 The interest-tax of 7% 
on gross amount of interest 
received by scheduled banks is 
to be abolished Interest rates 
on fixed deposits have been 
reduced 

8 Incentives for savings 
Tax payers investing in equity 
shares of new industrial com¬ 
panies are to be allowed a de¬ 
duction in the computation ot 
their taxable income of an 
amount equal to 50 % of the cost 
of such shares 

9 Long-Term Savings The 
provisions relating to deduction 
in respect of long-term savings 
through life insurance, provi¬ 
dent fund contributions and 
other approved media have been 
liberalized 

10. Capital Gains Long¬ 
term capital gams are exempted 
from tax in cases where the con¬ 
sideration received, or accruing, 
as a result of the transfer, is 
deposited or invested within six 
months m specified financial 
assets. 

11. Housing Tax conces¬ 
sions for promoting construc¬ 
tion of houses, particularly for 


the low and middle income 
brackets. Initial depreciation 
allowance granted at the rate of 
20% on the cost of new build¬ 
ings built by employei s lor their 
low-paid employes to be rais¬ 
ed from 20% to 40% The 
annual letting value ot a newly- 
built house let out on rent is 
reduced lor tax purposes b\ an 
amount up to Rs 1,200 for each 
residential unit lor five years 
This limit is to be raised to Rs 
2,400/- 

12 Business Expenses A 
pait ol the expenditure on ad¬ 
vertisements, publicity and sales 
promotion in India to be dis¬ 
allowed in computing the tax¬ 
able profits Duty on small 
refrigerators of 100 litres and 
below has been reduced Excise 
duty on films has also been 
reduced 

13 A separate Bill will be 
introduced to cover recommcn- 
dationsofthe C’hoksi Committee 
on diic-ct taxes 

How the Rupee will come and go 

The manner of expenditure 
and the quantum tor each head 
vary in detail from >car to vear, 
but the broad pattern of the 
incoming and outgoing rupee 
remains more or less the same 
in the Central Budget every 
year The pattern for 1978-79 
is as follows 

Out o r every rupee which 
the Central Government will 
collect 22 paise will come fiom 
excise duties (by far the largest 
single source of revenue), 15 
paise from Customs Duties; 
13 paise from market loans, 
small savings and provident 
funds, 5 paise from other types 
ol receipts, 8 paise from cor¬ 
poration tax, 4 paise troin ex¬ 
ternal loans and 2 paise each 
from income-tax and other taxes. 
Six paise in the rupee has been 
left as deficit 

As tor the expenditure, the 
position is as follows The 
Government will spend 40 paise 


on the Plan; 20 pftlie on othw 
Development projects; 16 pain 
on the country’s defence; 11 
paise on interest payments; 7 
paise on other expenditure; 6 
paise on statutory and other 
transfers to State and Union 
Territories 

Sales Tax may be abolished 

Like the commitment on 
prohibition, the Janata Party’s 
election commitment to abolish 
Sales Tax is creating a tough 
problem for the Central leaders. 
Sales Tax is the biggest single 
source of revenue in most States 
ot India, and also in most other 
countries, contributing nearly 
50 per cent of the total tax 
revenue It is an ever-expand¬ 
ing and highly promising source 
and is indispensable to the State 
Governments’ financial set-up. 

The Prime Minister, Mr 
Morarji Desai, and the Finance 
Minister, Mr H M Patel, assur¬ 
ed Janata members in the Lok 
Sabha on March 10 that they 
stood by the Janata Party’s 
election pledge to secure aboli¬ 
tion of Sales Tax and replace 
ft with Central excise But this 
could not be done without the 
approval of all the States Al¬ 
though efforts so far to bring the 
States round to the Central 
view had not succeeded, they 
would not give up trying to 
persuade them 

Mr Patel said that in the 
event of the States not agreeing 
to the proposal, an alternative 
might be suggested to secure 
uniformity in the rate of Sales 
Tax on certain commodities to 
remove some difficulties. 

The question of Sales Tax 
also had some political aspects. 
Top Congress leaders asked 
whether in view of the current 
fears over Centre-State relations 
the Government, once and for 
all, gave up the idea of abolish¬ 
ing Sales Tax so that the move 
did not create further difficul¬ 
ties. Mr Patel promised to give 
the view due weight. 
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Mr Ddsai disclosed that he 
had been in favour of the aboli¬ 
tion of Sales Tax even 15 years 
ago and that he could succeed 
only in respect of three items 
Even if all the States agreed, bar¬ 
ring one, it would be difficult 
to abolish Sales Tax and replace 
it by excise because that parti¬ 
cular State would have the bene¬ 
fit of both Sales Tax and the 
share of excise. It was, there¬ 
fore, impossible to do it in parts 
as between the States run by the 
Janata Party and the others run 
by the Congress Even when 
the Janata Party manifesto was 
being drafted Mr Desai had 
made it clear that the promise 
would be fulfilled only with the 
concurrence of the States. Peo¬ 
ple should look at the issue 
dispassionately and not be car¬ 
ried away by their own declara¬ 
tions or irresponsible talk. 

Railway Budget 

For the second year in suc¬ 
cession, Railway fare and freight 
rates have been left untouched 
and more concessions offered to 
second class passengers in the 
Railway’s Rs 65 43-crore sur¬ 
plus budget for 1978-79, pre¬ 
sented to the Lok Sabha on Feb¬ 
ruary 21. The current finan¬ 
cial year would dose with a sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 89‘32 crores which is 
Rs 57 crores more than the 
budgeted figure of Rs 32 5 
crores. 

This was mainly due to the 
increase of 11 2 per cent in pas¬ 
senger earnings during the year, 
savings of Rs. 37 crores in work¬ 
ing expenses, now estimated at 
Rs 1,611 crores, sustained im¬ 
provements m performance and 
increase m the average load of 
traffic though revenue earning 
traffic was only 214 million ton¬ 
nes against 220 million tonnes 
estimated m the Budget. 

The concessions announced 
by Mr Madhu Dandavate, Rail¬ 
way Minister, include (a) reduc¬ 
tion in the sleeper charges for 
second class passengers to Rs. 5 


for the entire journey, irrespec¬ 
tive ol the number of nights in¬ 
volved, (h) lowering of the sur¬ 
charge on super lust express 
trains to Re 1 and ot reservation 
charges tor sitting and sleeping 
accommouation from 50 paise 
to 25 paise and (<) revival of the 
all-the-ycar round hill conces¬ 
sion 

A numhoi of economy mea¬ 
sures have also been proposed to 
cut down expenditure To re¬ 
lease mote accommodation tor 
the general public, m future 
children will not be entitled to 
travel with the officeis on “duty 
pass” in tiain services Better 
amenities arc to be provided to 
the railway staff and passengers 
travelling second class 

During 1978- 79, gross traffic 
receipts woie estimated at Rs 
2.200 croies or Rs 88 crores 
more than tho revised estimate 
tor 1977-78 1 he revenue-earn¬ 
ing goods trullic was expected to 
be 222 million tonnes or 8 mil¬ 
lion tonnes mote than the 
revised target ot 214 million 
tonnes 

Asa pai t ofthedi ive to root 
out malpraclit.es in booking and 
reservation offices, the Railway 
Minister has decided, as a mut¬ 
ter ol geneiul policy, that only 
women wil 1 be employed as 
reservation or booking deiks 
and supeivisors in the ma|or 
booking office., starting with the 
metropolitan cities 

“We may be accused ot 
being patii.il to the fair ,c\, but 
our expenence has shown that 
malpractices in leservations are 
comparatively less where wo¬ 
men are employed at the 
counter” he said 

This was among the several 
steps being taken to curb cor¬ 
ruption in reservations and 
streamline the procedures in the 
Railways 

To streamline the mammoth 
and complex operation in the 
matter ot reservation ol rail ac¬ 
commodation and to eliminate 


malpractices, he was also con* 
■sidering computerisation of pas¬ 
senger reservations in the four 
metropolitan cities. All second 
class general coaches on fast 
inter-city services would be pro¬ 
vided with cushioned seats to 
further improve the travelling 
conditions of passengers. 

This facility would be in 
addition to second class sleeper 
coaches with cushioned berths. 
The decision, the Minister said, 
would further consolidate the 
new concept introduced by the 
Janata Government in provid¬ 
ing better travel facilities for the 
common man and running addi¬ 
tional long-distance trains with 
only second class accommoda¬ 
tion 


Mass Consumption Goods Plan 

As part of the anti-inflation 
drive, the Government’s com¬ 
mitment to maintain a smooth 
supply of items of mass con¬ 
sumption through regular im¬ 
ports while taking steps to in¬ 
crease their production within 
the country was reaffirmed in the 
Lok Sabha by Finance Minister 
H M Patel on March 3. 

Items like edible oils, non- 
ferrous metals, cotton, cement 
and newsprint were being im¬ 
ported Jute imports might 
also be considered when neces¬ 
sary 

The Government has decid¬ 
ed to maintain a buffer stock 
of 12 million tonnes of food- 
grains without resorting to im¬ 
ports as sufficient stocks were 
now available within the coun¬ 
try. A decision has also been 
taken to build up a buffer stock 
of fertilisers to the extent of 20 
per cent of the annual require¬ 
ments. The canalising agencies 
and the Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporation have been 
asked to ensure adequate stocks 
of sensitive articles to ensure a 
smooth supply to domestic Users. 
Foreign exchange was being 
liberally released for the import 
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of items of mass consumption 
now in short supply 

The Government had pre¬ 
pared an import plan loi such 
items and imports were intended 
to be made in such a way that 
they did not affect indigenous 
production adversely or create 
scarcities 

While libeiahsing imports, 
care was being taken to prevent 
the import of luxury items So 
far as equipment tor power 
generation was concerned, its 
import could be considered it it 
was not available immediately 


New Set-up for TV and AIR 

Marking an improvement 
upon the Chanda Committee 
report, the B G Verghese Com¬ 
mittee Working Group on auto¬ 
nomy lor Akashvani (AIR) 
and JDoordarshan CIV) has re¬ 
commended a single autonomous 
National Broadcast Trust (NBT) 
—Akash Bharati—with a highly 
decentralized structure 1 h e 
12-mcmber group' headed by 
Mr B G Verghese, has made 
Wide-ranging recommendations 
to transform Akashvani and 
Doordarshan into a more res¬ 
ponsive organisation from a 
mere Government department 

In its unanimous report, the 
Working group has suggested 
that the national bioadcasting 
services should be vested ex¬ 
clusively in an independent, 
impartial and autonomous orga¬ 
nization established by a Par¬ 
liament law to act as a trustee 
The law establishing an autono¬ 
mous corporation can be enact¬ 
ed and the organization brought 
into being, to bo followed sub¬ 
sequently by an amendment of 
the Constitution The autono¬ 
my of the corporation and its 
independence from Government 
control should be entrenched 
m the Constitution itself and the 
idea ot a trust incorporated in 
it 

The Working Group has 
felt that as mass media, radio 


and television must fit into a 
wafer perception and perspec¬ 
tive of a national communica¬ 
tion policy The Group has 
rejected a proposal to create 
two separate corporations for 
Akashvani and Doordarshan 
However, it conceded the need 
to recognize the distinctive iden¬ 
tity of radio and television with¬ 
in a new integrated structure 
The Group has also not favour¬ 
ed the creation of autonomous 
regional corporations or even a 
federation ot State Government 
corporation 

There will be a large mea¬ 
sure of power delegated at the 
regional and local level, so that 
the organization enioys the ad¬ 
vantages ot quick decision¬ 
making, familiarity with local 
customs and taste, and close 
links with various Governments 
and institutions The Con¬ 
troller-General ot Broadcasting 
(CGB), heading the central exe¬ 
cutive board, has been con¬ 
ceived by the Working Group as 
a link between the trustees and 
the entire broadcasting organi¬ 
zation 

I or the first tune m the his¬ 
tory of over half a century of 
broadcasting in India, there will 
be a “Complaints Board”, com¬ 
prising persons selected by the 
Chief Justice of India 

In regard to financial auto¬ 
nomy, the report has recom¬ 
mended several measures Ini¬ 
tially, the Government should 
make up the revenue deficit for 
a period of five years after trans¬ 
ferring the existing assets of 
Akashvani and Doordarshan 
Later, NBT should be expected 
to stand on its own feet or raise 
additional resources by charg¬ 
ing for broadcast time made 
available by it to various users, 
including the Central and State 
Governments. 

Another important recom¬ 
mendation ot the Group is that 
NBT should be authorized to 
grant broadcast franchise 
whether for radio or television 


to approved educational insti¬ 
tutions The report has called 
upon the National Broadcast 
Tiust to bridge the urban-rural 
differences and combine moder¬ 
nity with relevant tradition. 

i 

Apart from general news, 
Akashvani and Doordarshan 
must make a special effort to 
encourage development news 
reportage and the coverage of 
s p e c i a 1 aicas like sport, 
science, health* education, the 
arts, labour and farming This 
may require the recruitment of 
special talent and opportunities 
for specialization and travel. 

An increase in broadcast 
receiver licence fee tor radio and 
television sets has been recom¬ 
mended—Rs 25 for radio sets 
and Rs 75for television sets At 
present the broadcast receiver 
licence fee for radio is Rs 15 
and Rs 50 tor television Ac¬ 
cording to the Group, the pre¬ 
sent concessional tec of Rs 7 50 
tor radio costing less than Rs 
150, as well as tor community 
listening sets and for educa¬ 
tional establishments, hostels 
and welfare institutions, should 
be continued at the present 
rates. 


Sikkim Merger Controversy 

Mr Morarp Desai has again 
proved that he is tearless and 
lrank, even if he exposes htm- 
sclt thereby to severe criticism. 
He takes a stand on principle 
and stands by it. In Parliament 
on March 9 he reiterated his 
view that the manner in which 
Sikkim was merged with India 
was “not desirable” but stated 
that there was no question of 
unsettling it. 

Making a statement on the 
interview he gave to an Ameri¬ 
can newspaper on Sikkim which 
had led to an uproar m the 
House and a walk-out, Mr 
Desai said he had expressed 
similar views even at the time of 
the merger. “I have done so 
ever since.” 
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Mr Desai said he was with¬ 
in his rights if he expressed his 
views on the manner in which 
the merger was effected He 
has always believed that even 
desirable objectives should not 
be accomplished m a manner 
which would arouse needless 
criticism and suspicion. The 
Prime Minister, however, denied 
having used the word “annexa¬ 
tion” in the interview. Thiswas 
totally wrong. 

Mr Desai clarified that Sik¬ 
kim being a constituent unit by 
India was a settled fact and 
“there can be no question of 
unsettling it ” He had also 
made it clear to the Chogyal 
that he should adjust himself to 
the changed circumstances 
Tins he had specifically reite¬ 
rated in the course of the Press 
interview He had done noth¬ 
ing immoral for which he should 
feel ashamed, Mr Desai said, 
replying to charges of conspi¬ 
racy and treason levelled by an 
angry Opposition. 

It was also fantastic to say 
that he had supported America 
by making the statement Even 
on Goa he had expressed his 
personal views and the then 
Prune Minister, Mr Jawaharlal 
Nehru, did not object to it “1 
said the whole country wanted 
it but I cannot say it was right.” 

Mr Bhupesh Gupta, in a 
strongly worded attack, pointed 
out that what the Prime Minister 
had stated was nothing but ac¬ 
ceptance of the U S charge that 
India had annexed Sikkim. He 
contended that Mr Desai’s state¬ 
ment was a repudiation of the 
decision of the people of this 
country and of Sikkim. What 
Mr Desai had done, he said was 
to give a handle to other coun¬ 
tries to campaign against India. 
After all, Sikkim was not merg¬ 
ed through the use of force but 
the statement would be used in 
the United Nations to brand 
India as an aggressor. 

Mr Morarji Desai has been 
quoted as saying that the Gov¬ 


ernment of his predecessor, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, should not have 
merged Sikkim with India. But 
I cannot undo it now, Mr Desai 
said m an interview to a New 
York Times correspondent. Mr 
Desai said the reason was not a 
desirable step, but it had been 
accomplished and most of the 
people there wanted it. 

The former ruler, the 
Chogyal, was not popular with 
the majority of his people, 
nevertheless, Mr Desai urged, 
it was wrong for a big country 
to do that Many of the neigh¬ 
bouring States were bothered 
about it because they are 
smaller, and they thought that 
if it could be done to Sikkim it 
could be done to others 

Asked about the possibility 
of arranging a settlement for the 
former ruler, Mr Desai felt that 
Government would have to do 
it. Once it is settled, Mr Desai 
said, “he can go anywhere he 
likes. He can go even now. I 
would not stop him ” The 
Prime Minister, however, said 
that for a settlement to be 
reached, the former ruler must 
give up disruptive tendencies 
“That is what I have told him ” 

Right to Liberty 

Among the foremost 
achievements of the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment has been the restora¬ 
tion of basic freedoms, the free¬ 
dom of speech and writing, and 
removal of irksome restrictions 
on human rights. The Janata 
Government proposes to amend 
Article 359 of the Constitution 
to ensure that the right of life 
and liberty given to the citizen 
under Article 21 are not “capa¬ 
ble of suspension under any 
circumstances and under any 
kind of emergency ” Law 
Minister Shanti Bhushan, speak¬ 
ing in the Lok Sabha, hoped 
that all sections of the House 
would extend support to the 
measures which would be part 
of the proposed Bill to rectify 
the distortions made by the 
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42nd Constitution Amendment 
Act. 

The Minister was replying 
to questions on the appointment 
of Mr Justice Y V. Chandra- 
chud as the next Chief Justice 
of India and the controversy 
over the views held by him in 
the habeas corpus case during 
the Emergency. 

Mr Kanwar lal Gupta, 
while not opposing the decision 
already taken on the basis of 
reason, wondered what the 
Government was going to do to 
restore the faith in the Supreme 
Court because of t lie judgement 
in the habeas corpus case 

As regards the consultations 
held with Judges ol the Supreme 
Couit and the Chief Justice of 
the High Courts on the new 
appointment, Mr Shanti Bhu¬ 
shan explained that an "over¬ 
whelming opinion” expressed 
by them was that the senior- 
most Judge should be the suc¬ 
cessor to Mr Justice M H. Beg. 

Asked whether the Govern¬ 
ment had any proposal to limit 
the term of the Chief Justice of 
India to three years as was being 
done in the case of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army irrespective 
of the age, Mr Shanti Bhushan 
replied in the negative. 

Government's Language Policy 

In his reply to the Lok Sabha 
debate on the President’s Ad¬ 
dress on March 6, Mr Morarji 
Desai explained the Govern¬ 
ment of India's language policy 
and also rebutted several Oppo¬ 
sition allegations There was 
no question of the Government 
forcing Hindi on any body; 
MISA was not being continued; 
nor was the public sector being 
diluted, and it was not true to 
say, as the Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition had contended, that the 
Government had appointed 49 
commissions at a total cost of 
Rs. 900 crores 

The Centre had appointed 
j'ust seven commissions of En- 
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quiry, one of which had already 
presented its report, and the 
Government is determined to 
see that the rest complete their 
work as soon as possible. The 
expenditure on these, so far, 
was only Rs 35 lakhs and will 
not go beyond Rs 1 crore, 
“whatever happens”. It was 
true that 18 commissions had 
been appointed in some States; 
with these the Centre has noth¬ 
ing to do, and 10 of those com¬ 
missions were m the States 
where the Opposition parties 
are ruling 

On the subject of Central 
communications to non-Hindi 
States, Mr Desai denied that 
these were in Hindi The com- 
mumcflion is only in English, 
with a copy in Hindi At any 
rate, no non-Hindi State Chief 
Minister had complained to him 
about receiving any Hindi com¬ 
munication So far as he knew, 
there had been just one in¬ 
advertent Hindi reply to an Eng¬ 
lish letter from an M P 

On Centre-State relations, 
Mr Desai was firm that he would 
have no debate, although he was 
prepared to discuss it with any¬ 
body for as long as possible 
“It is said that there should be a 
national debate, that debate is 
carried on in newspapers.” 

As lor concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power m some hands, it 
was something lus Government 
had inherited, but it was going 
to see that' it was ended But 
that cannot bo done overnight 
He also expressed himself 
against what he called unem- 
plo> ment doles, for these created 
beggary, “they may call it an 
employment allowance, but I 
will not be a party to that". 

He agreed with the sugges¬ 
tion that wages should be linked 
to production and the matter 
was being investigated Also, 
he was lor increasing the per 
capita income and that was 
sought to be done through giv¬ 
ing priority to rural develop¬ 
ment. 


The public sector wa« receiv¬ 
ing better attention than before, 
and it would be made more 
efficient, more productive, more 
profitable and more serviceable 
to the people. Only, there 
would be no “wrong attitudes” 
towards it. Both public and 
private sectors had to exist to¬ 
gether in a complementary man¬ 
ner in a proper mixed economy 
“But let there be no apprehen¬ 
sion that the public sector will 
be diluted.” 


China Invites Vajpayee 

The Minister for External 
Affairs, Mr Atal Behan Vaj¬ 
payee, has accepted m 
“principle” an invitation to visit 
China. 

The invitation from the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr 
Huang Hua, was conveyed 
orally to Mr Vajpayee by the 
leader of the Chinese goodwill 
delegation, Mr Wang Pinnan, 
when he called on him in Delhi 
on March 8. 

There was general satisfac¬ 
tion with the exchange of views 
which was held m a friendly 
atmosphere, a spokesman of the 
Ministry of External Affairs said 
later. 

Asked if the border dispute 
was discussed, Delhi sources 
said that such a subject would 
not have been discussed with a 
non-official delegation. 

The Spokesman at the 
Foreign Office said that Mr Vaj¬ 
payee and Mr Wang had revived 
the exchanges between India and 
China over the last one and a 
half years since the posting of 
Ambassadors in each other’s 
country and they expressed con¬ 
fidence that further exchanges 
would take place in diverse 
fields 

It was noted that the five 
principles of co-existence re¬ 
mained valid as a basis for the 
discussion of bilateral questions 


tod farther improvement of 
relations between the two coun¬ 
tries. Indeed, the principles 
provided the basis for promo¬ 
tion of world peace and relations 
between all countries 

In regard to the invitation 
to Mr Vajpayee, the spokesman 
said that he had been invited to 
come “at an appropriate time 
to be arranged through normal 
diplomatic channels" It was 
felt that the visit could take 
place at an appropriate time 
after due and careful considera¬ 
tion 


Indo-Afghan Ties 

The traditional close ties 
between India and Afghanistan 
were further strengthened by the 
visit of Prince Mohammad 
Daoud, President of Afghanis¬ 
tan, to Delhi from March 3 to 5. 

India and Afghanistan have 
agreed to strengthen and widen 
bilateral co-operation in econo¬ 
mic, technical and commercial 
matters This is stated in the 
joint communique issued at the 
end of the visit of the Afghan 
President 

The communique calls for 
measures to meet the problems 
of landlocked States, the streng- 
theningot the non-aligned move¬ 
ment, the creation of a new eco¬ 
nomic order in which relations 
between developing and deve¬ 
loped nations will be placed on 
a more just and equitable basis, 
and a move towards complete 
disarmament, including nuclear 
disarmament. 

The two countries have 
urged major powers to try and 
ensure that the Indian Ocean 
became a zone of peace, and 
co-operate with the countries 
of the region in achieving this 
aim Noting that the Foreign 
Ministers of the Non-Aligned 
Bureau were due to meet in 
Kabul in May this year, the two 
sides hoped the conference 
would* provide a useful and 
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timely opportunity to reinforce 
the solidarity of the movement 
and take appropriate initiatives 
for world peace. 

The Indian Prime Minister 
explained the progress made in 
normalising relations in the sub¬ 
continent, and the Afghan Pre¬ 
sident welcomed these develop¬ 
ments. Both recognised that the 
promotion of trust and co-ope¬ 
ration among South Asian coun¬ 
tries would promote world 
peace. 

The two countries re-affirmed 
their desire for a just settlement 
of the West Asia question, re¬ 
cognising the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people and dep¬ 
loring Israel’s violations of UN 
resolutions. 

Viewing with concern deve¬ 
lopments in the Horn of Africa, 
the two countries called for a 
political solution within the 
framework of the Organisation 
for African Unity. They re¬ 
affirmed their solidarity with the 
people of Southern Africa who 
were struggling for thcr legiti¬ 
mate rights against recialism, 
colonialism and exploitation 

The reference in the com¬ 
munique to “a time-bound pro¬ 
gramme for nuclear disarma¬ 
ment” is a pointer to the new 
thinking among the leaders who 
now head the Governments of 
the two countries, India and 
Afghanistan. The absence of a 
specific reference to regional 
economic co-operation is signi¬ 
ficant. This means giving the 
cold shoulder to the Shah of 
Iran’s scheme. 


New Indo-Soviet Pacts 

Several fresh economic 
agreements were reached bet¬ 
ween India and the Soviet Union 
during the fourth session of the 
Indo-Soviet Joint Commission 
held in Delhi in the first week 
of March. The two countries 
decided upon a wide programme 
of collaboration involving a 
number of new economic fields. 


Thdse will include the setting 
up of a 600,000-tonne alumina 
project, modernisation of the 
Bokaro and Bhilai Steel Plants, 
the setting up of a blast furnace 
complex on the east coast and 
co-operation m oil exploration 
in Tripura This programme 
will easily stretch over a decade 
and involve new industrial ac¬ 
tivity costing over Rs 1,000 
crores. 

One of the decisions of par¬ 
ticular significance relatesto the 
re-entry of the Soviet Union 
into the Bokaro expansion pro¬ 
gramme. The impression since 
April last year was that the Soviet 
Union would have nothing to do 
with the future expansion pro¬ 
gramme of Bokaro 

As a result of the latest 
decision, the Alumina plant on 
the east coast (probably m 
Andhra) will be set up on a 
"compensation basis”, with the 
Soviet Union providing the 
materials and India paying for 
them with the export of alu¬ 
mina The Soviet Union has 
agreed to supply technology for 
the modernisation of the entire 
Bhilai Steel complex which 
would increase its production 
lour to five million tonnes. Ag¬ 
reement has also been reached 
tor Soviet collaboration m oil 
exploration in Tripura where a 
new oil drilling method will be 
used Bokaro is also to be 
expanded 


The agreement on the alu¬ 
mina project is of great impor¬ 
tance. As Mr Vajpayee ex¬ 
plained, for the first time, an 
industrial project would be set 
up m India which would have a 
close link with Soviet plans for 
meeting the USSR’s require¬ 
ments of industrial goods. Ho 
called it an "important begin¬ 
ning” in which the two Govern¬ 
ments could take legitimate 
pride. 

Another agreement relates 
to the setting up of a blast fur¬ 
nace complex of one million 
tonne pig iron capacity, possi¬ 
bly near Vishakhapatnam 

The Soviet Union has ag¬ 
reed that the technology it will 
supply for improved steel¬ 
making can be used by India in 
any other steel complex, even 
one which has not been set up 
with Soviet help. This is taken 
m Delhi as a generous gesture 
by the Soviet Union The 
modernisation programme of 
Bhilai and Bokaro involving the 
transfer of the latent technology 
marksaqualitative improvement 
over the existing pattern of co¬ 
operation. 

In view of the widening co¬ 
operation, the two Governments 
have agreed to set up a sub¬ 
commission on science and tech¬ 
nology under the Joint Com¬ 
mission 
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Non-Proliferation Act, 1978 

President Carter signed on 
March 10 the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Bill, 1978 Enact¬ 
ment of this legislation means a 
major step towards fulfilment 
of an objective which the United 
States shared with other nations 
—a halt to the spread of nuclear 
weapons capability while pre¬ 
serving the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy 

The U S Congress has res¬ 
ponded to this challenge by 
establishing a lramework to 
ensure that these objectives 
are achieved 

The U efforts to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons 
began more than 30 years ago, 
when that country went to the 
United Nations with an offer to 
place certain aspects of nuclear 
energy under international 
ownership and control The 
passage of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, and the adoption 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
by the United Nations in 1968, 
and the law just passed each 
“have moved the USA fur¬ 
ther towards the attainment of 
non-proliferation goals ” 

Tht U S recognises that 
nuclear power technologies now 
in operation, which do not in¬ 
volve nuclear fuel reprocessing, 
can, and must, provide an im¬ 
portant source of energy for the 
U S.A. and for their countries. 
U S policy takes a responsible 
course between foregoing the 
energy benefits of nuclear power 
and becoming committed to 
commercialized use of pluto¬ 
nium before we know that we 
can deal safely with its risks. 


The new law sets the criteria 
which will govern U S co-opera¬ 
tion with other countries in the 
effort to ensure peaceful uses 
oi atomic energy. It affects 
India since it means the stop¬ 
page of nuclear raw material 
for the Tarapur Atomic Plant 
unless India accepts all the con¬ 
ditions laid down by the U S. 
Government, including inspec¬ 
tion of the plant and other com¬ 
mitments which India has dec¬ 
lined to make on principle Mr 
Desai has already informed Pre¬ 
sident Carter about India’s 
stand. 

1978—\t*ar of Boom 

Early indications suggest a 
rise in the combined world out¬ 
put of wheat and coarse grains 
in 1978, while larger cereal 
reserves would serve as a buffer 
to a decline from these pros¬ 
pects, according to the U N 
Food and Agriculture Organisa¬ 
tion 

While predicting these trends 
at the global level, however, the 
Food Outlook Report of FAO’s 
early warning system notes that 
a number of countries are suffer¬ 
ing from food shortage owing 
to poor crops in 1977, especially 
in West Africa and South-East 
Asia 

FAO’s first tentative esti¬ 
mate of combined wheat and 
coarse gram production in 1978 
is for 1,120 million tonnes, 
slightly larger than that in 1977, 
and includes a five per cent 
larger wheat crops of 405 mil¬ 
lion tonnes and one per cent 
more coarse grains, at 715 mil¬ 
lion torthes. 
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The report predicts that 
cereal reserves at the start of 
crop seasons in 1978, excluding 
the USSR and China, may total 
176 million tonnes, a substan¬ 
tial increase over the 160 million 
tonnes at hand in 1977. 

Analysing the implication 
of this increase, the report states 
that if the 1978 harvest falls 
short of present expectations, 
the stocks of cereals carried 
over from the current season 
should be adequate to provide 
the minimum world food secu¬ 
rity in 1978-79, though at higher 
prices. 

The expected stock accumu¬ 
lation was wholly in coarse grains 
and rice, as FAO looked for a 
small overall decline in wheat 
stocks. Only the U S. among 
the major exporters was likely 
to enter the new season with 
higher wheat stocks. Larger 
rice stocks were likely to be m 
the hands of such major consum¬ 
ing countries as India and Japan, 
while exporters would have less 
The disappointing 1977 harvest 
in the Soviet Union and the 
smaller wheat crop in China 
probably led to withdrawals from 
stocks in these countries, at least 
partly offsetting the stock in¬ 
crease elsewhere 

The Food Outlook Report 
also estimated that aid-giving 
countries had allocated 9 2 
million tonnes of food aid tor 
1977-78—400,000 tonnes less 
than expected earlier The drop 
reflected higher prices on grain 
market, but a fixed U S Budget 
for purchasing food for aid 

“Black Accord” in Rhodesia 

Black and white Rhodesian 
leaders on March 3 signed a 
majority rule settlement aimed 
at creating a black Zimbabwe 
by December 31, 1978. 

The agreement provides for 
an interim Government to be set 
up to prepare Rhodesia, domi¬ 
nated by whites since the first 
European settlers arrived in 


1890, for black rule from De¬ 
cember 31. The transitional 
administration will be led by 
an executive Council of four, 
Mr Smith, Mr Sithole, Bishop 
Muzorewa and Chief Chirau 
will take turns to be chairman 
The interim Government, which 
will have a small black majority, 
is expected to take office withm 
a few weeks. 

The two key nationalist 
leaders involved—Bishop Albel 
Muzorewa and the Rev Nda- 
bamngi Sithole—said they be¬ 
lieve the agreement, reached 
after three months of talks, will 
persuade nationalist guerrillas 
to end their five-year fight 
against white supremacy and 
return home in peace The 
Rhodesian Constitutional agree¬ 
ment was reached in the absence 
of the foreign-based patriotic 
Front Guerilla Alliance which is 
detei mined to continue 

The historic agreement, 
reached alter three months of 
intensive negotiations, was sign¬ 
ed by Premier Ian Smith and 
Rhodesia-b a s e d nationalist 
leaders Bishop Albel Muzorewa, 
the Rev Ndabaningi Sithole and 
Chief Jcrmiah Chirau. 

The British Government and 
the USA, the co-sponsors of 
the plan for a peaceful transfer 
of power to the majority in Rho¬ 
desia, are cautiously but clearly 
moving towards encouraging 
and eventually backing the inter¬ 
nal settlement negotiated by Mr 
Ian Smith with the three mode¬ 
rate Alrican leaders 

Dr Owen, the Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, hinted in the House of 
Commons, of British support, 
provided certain conditions are 
fulfilled He has also been 
receptive, according to Mr 
Sithole, one of the three leaders 
who negotiated the internal set¬ 
tlement 

In Washington there have 
been signs that President Carter 
had repudiated his U N Am¬ 
bassador Young’s initial out¬ 


right rejection of the settlement 
and now has an open mind. 

The major condition of the 
British was that the settlement 
would not work without the 
participation of the Patriotic 
Front leaders, Mr Mugabe and 
Mr Nkomo There was also 
the question of Mr Smith’s own 
role in working out the settle¬ 
ment On both these points, 
Mr Smith has given assurances 
that go a long way to meet the 
Anglo-British conditions. 

He widened his earlier offer 
of taking the front guerrillas 
into Rhodesian security forces 
by declaring his willingness to 
accept both the Patriotic Front 
leaders in the transitional Gov¬ 
ernment 

Mr Smith’s other indication 
that he was ready to retire when 
the settlement was complete 
removes another muior hurdle. 
The Patriotic Front had been 
firm that Smith should have no 
hand m the transitional or inde¬ 
pendent Zimbabwe In his 
interview with The Times, Mr 
Smith said he was anxious to 
return to his farm alter the set¬ 
tlement Neither the British 
nor the American Governments 
is likely to come out in the open 
to back the settlement, but both 
will now start an intensive dip¬ 
lomatic drive to gain the support 
of frontline Presidents and Front 
leaders. 


China's New Foreign Policy 

Perhaps tor the first time 
there has been an official clari¬ 
fication ot China’s foreign policy. 
The Chinese Communist Party 
Chairman, Mr Hua Kuo-feng, 
stated on March 7 that Peking 
and Moscow must continue to 
argue on matters of principle, 
but this should not impede 
normal State relations A report 
on the work of the Govern¬ 
ment, delivered to China’s 
Parliament, states that 
the two countries were once 
friendly neighbours. Their 
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debates on matters of principle 
had been “provoked by the 
Soviet leading a clique through 
its betrayal of Marxism-lenm- 
lsm ” 

The fact that the relations 
have sunk to such a low point 

must be traced to the “socialist- 
imperialist policy pursued by 
this clique” The debates on 
matters of principle must go on 
At the same time, China feels 
that such debates should not 
impede the maintenance of nor¬ 
mal State relations Moscow 
has expressed a desire to im¬ 
prove State relations in the words 
it utters. “But in actuality it 
stubbornly clings to its policy 
of hostility towards China ” 

Mr Hua contended that the 
Soviet Union should prove its 
sincerity by deed, and first of 
all sign an agreement on main¬ 
taining the status quo on the 
border averting clashes and 
disengaging forces on both sides 
of the disputed border areas 
The two sides should then enter 
into boundary negotiations. 

Mr Hua also demanded that 
the Soviet Union should with¬ 
draw its armed forces from the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia 
and the Sino-Sovict border so 
that the situation there will 
revert to what it was in the early 
1960s How Smo-Soviet rela¬ 
tions will develop is entirely up 
to the Soviet side. 

Turning to the U S A., Mr 
Hua said the two nations differ¬ 
ed in social systems and 
ideology There were total 
differences between them, yet 
the two countries have quite 
a few points in common on 
some issues m the present inter¬ 
national situation. Relations 
would continue to improve if the 
principles laid down in the 1972 
Shanghai communique signed 
by President Richard Nixon 
were seriously carried out The 
obstacle was the U.S Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards Taiwan 
and it must cut all ties with 
the island before relations could 


be normalised. This is the speci¬ 
fic stand of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. 

China and Japan were close 
neighbours with a friendship 
going back to ancient times It 
was in their interest to conclude 
at an early date a treaty of peace 
and friendship China firmly 
supported Japan’s struggle to 
recover northern islands occu¬ 
pied by the Soviet Union since 
1945. 

China hoped to see a united 
and powerful Europe Africa 
belonged to the people of Africa. 
They could settle their problems 
by themselves so long as they 
strengthen unity and exclude 
outside interference China 
stood behind Arabs and Pales¬ 
tinians in their struggle to re¬ 
cover lost territories China is 
against Israeli aggression and 
against the contention between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States in this part of the world 

Chairman Hua referred to 
“traditional friendship” uniting 
China and South-East Asia, and 
said it was their desire to res¬ 
tore or establish diplomatic lela- 
tions with all countries in the 
region On ASEAN, Chair¬ 
man Hua made it clear that he 
would support the countries of 
South-East Asia in their efforts 
to strengthen regional economic 
co-operation and bring about 
the neutralisation of South-East 
Asia 


Major Changes in China 

Revolutionary Committees, 
one of the major creations of the 
Cultural Revolution in China, 
are to be abolished, except in 
local government administra¬ 
tions, according to the Com¬ 
munist Party Chairman, Mr 
Hua Kuo-feng The commit¬ 
tees, set up at the end of the 
1960s and embodied in the 1975 
State Constitution, were design¬ 
ed to give power to the people 
down to the lowest levels. 

Mr Hua disclosed that China 


was dispensing with them, when 
he gave hid report on the Gov¬ 
ernment to the National Peo¬ 
ple’s Congress on March 7. 

The Congress—China’s Par¬ 
liament—was the first to be 
held since January 1975. Pre¬ 
mier Hua’s speech set out the 
guidelines for the country’s 
modernization programme and 
aimed at turning China into a 
powerful modern State by the 
end of the century. 

Revolutionary committees 
would be elected this year in 
cities directly under provincial 
authority, in autonomous units 
and in communes. 

However, the committees 
would be abolished in all other 
organizations that did not form 
an actual level of government. 
Instead, there would be factory 
directors, production brigade 
leaders, school principals and 
managers taking control of their 
organizations under the leader¬ 
ship of the Communist Party 
committees. 

Observers saw this as a turn 
to formal management struc¬ 
tures in an effort to bring back 

stable administration after more 

than a decade of political and 
economic turmoil. 

On the economy of China, 
Mr Hua said agriculture was the 
foundation and if it did not 
develop faster there would be no 
upswing in industry or in the 
economy as a whole. 

Leaders Re-elected China’s 
fifth parliament ended on a note 
of unity after endorsing the 
Government’s programmes for 
turning the country into a power¬ 
ful, modern State by the end of 
the century. About 35,000 
deputies elected an almost un¬ 
changed State leadership, with 
the party Chairman, Mr Hua 
Kuo-feng, remaining Premier. 

Mr Yeh, 79, who had also 
been Defence Minister was elect¬ 
ed Chairman of the NPC stand¬ 
ing coAmittee—in effect Head 
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of State, although the title was 
abolished in January, 1975. 

He was replaced in the vital 
Defence portfolio by the vete¬ 
ran Marshal Hsu Hsiang-chien, 
75. He is believed to be close 
to Mr Teng, who is also Chief 
of Staff of the armed forces 

New Turn in Dacca 

Outwardly it seems all is 
well m Bangladesh and President 
Zia-ur-Rahman is confident of 
stabilising his regime To pro¬ 
vide a gesture of returning to 
political democracy and ending 
military rule, Mr Rahman has 
launched a political party—the 
Bangladesh Jatiyatabadi Gono- 
tantn Dal (Bangladesh Na¬ 
tionalist Democratic Party, 
BNDP) It is expected to be 
the forerunner of a group ex¬ 
pected to emerge from talks with 
other political parties. 

General Zia expects to be 
the nation’s President for many 
years to come, but as one who 
turned ruler after the succession 
of coups arising from the chaos 
following Sheikh Mujibur Rah¬ 
man’s assassination, he may 
prefer to keep his army support. 

Important changes have 
been made in the Army’s top 
ranks m the past three months. 
A former head of the Bangla¬ 
desh Rifles, M a j o r-General 
Dastgir, has been retired while 
two Generals, reported to be 
close to General Zia» have been 
sent to vital garrisons. 

Indications of the Govern¬ 
ment’s thinking on Constitu¬ 
tional changes are available 
from Mr Jamaluddm Ahmad, 
a member of the President’s 
Council of Advisers In a re¬ 
cent speech he mentioned that 
the Government was consider¬ 
ing the adoption of a French- 
type Constitution with a directly 
elected President, a Prime 
Minister, Cabinet Ministers and 
an elected Parliament. 

Open political activity is 
still banned, but leaders of 


some of the 18 licensed political 
parties, obliged to campaign 
indoors only, have taken serious 
exception to “free politicking” 
by members of the President’s 
Council of Advisers Their 
attack is directed against mem¬ 
bers of the Awami League who 
later became members of Sheikh 
Mujib’s Party and those who 
shared power with Sheikh Mujib 
until hix assassination in August, 
1975 The people’s response 
has been encouraging for the 
advisers The people of Bang¬ 
ladesh definitely do not want 
another spell of terror Yet the 
Awami League is probably the 
most organised political party 
and in the unlikely event of a 
snap general election, any offi¬ 
cial ly blessed party or front 
would have to reckon with the 
League's strength. 

The situation is still fluid 
and it is not known how many 
parties are joining the front. 
An examination of the manifes¬ 
tos ot the 18 parties shows that 
they can be divided into three 
or tour groups, with differences 
based more on personality than 
on policy. 

The main policy differences 
can bclisted thus should Bang¬ 
ladesh have a presidential or 
parliamentary government? 
Should the economy be State- 
controlled, free enterprise or 
mixed 9 Should Bangladesh be a 
secular or a Muslim State? 

The prospect of resuming 
the political process comes at 
an inopportune time The law 
and order situation is not what 
it should be as the President 
himself admitted Some sour¬ 
ces suggest open politics will be 
allowed at the beginning of 
June. The Presidential elec¬ 
tion will probably be held in 
December and general elections 
a couple of months later. 


Israel to honour U.N. Verdict 

The Israeli Prime Minister, 
Mr Menachem Begin, on March 


10 pledged to adhere to UN. 
Resolution No. 242 calling for 
Israeli withdrawal from occu¬ 
pied territory. He said there 
were various interpretations of 
the vaguely worded ll-year-old 
resolution that is the cornerstone 
of West Asia peace moves. 

Replying m Knesset (Israeli 
Parliament) to charges by a for¬ 
mer Foreign Minister. Mr Yigal 
Allon, that his position was 
undermining peace talks and 
damaging Israel’s credibility, 
Mi Begin said he accepted the 
Security Council resolution. 
Israel’s position has not changed 
and will not change The reso¬ 
lution does not oblige Israel to 
withdraw from the occupied 
West Bank, since it speaks only 
of withdrawal from the occupied 
areas without stipulating all of 
them. 

The USA maintains that the 
resolution applies to the West 
Bank, the Sinai Desert and the 
Golan Heights President Carter 
is reported to be worried that Mr 
Begin is moving away from 
Resolution 242. 

Meanwhile, the US Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State, Mr 
Alfred Atherton, returned to the 
USA after ending a round of 
“shuttle diplomacy” between 
Israel and Egypt He claimed 
to have narrowed the gap. 

A letter, signed by captains 
and squadron leaders in the Air 
Force and elite defence units, 
stated that only peace could 
truly ensure Israel’s security. 
They appealed to Mr Begin to 
choose the path of peace and 
reinforce their faith in thejustice 
of the Israeli cause 

Although no move should 
be made that the nation might 
later regret, they feared that Mr 
Begin’s Government might give 
precedence to the territorial 
integrity of “E r e t z-Israel” 
(Biblical Israel, including Pales¬ 
tine) over a possible peace agree¬ 
ment with its neighbours. 
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Poor Spend More on Arms 

The developing countries’ 
share of world military expendi¬ 
ture rose from six per cent in 
1966 to 15 per cent in 1976, 
accordingto British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, Mr David Owen 

Quoting statistics m a talk 
at Oxford on March 4 he said 
that countries ol the Third World 
spent a total of $ 51 billion on 
defence in 1976 This was al¬ 
most thiee times as much as the 
amount winch they received in 
development aid 

If world economic and social 
progress was to be speeded up, 
military spending should be cut, 
he said It is manifestly absurd 
that increased development 
assistance tiom the industria¬ 
lised countries should indirectly 
help militaiy activities in the 
Third World 

He criticised the Soviet Union 
and East European countries 
for not givingenough assistance 
in the development of the Third 
World As far as the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe are 
concerned, while they have given 
a great deal of military aid, there 
is very little real transfer of 
resources Developing coun¬ 
tries, particularly in West Asia 
and Africa, were spending more 
and more on arms. 


Aid Fallacy Exposed 

The latest studies have dis¬ 
closed that 75 per cent of the 
U S bilateral economic aid re¬ 
mained in the country itself in 
the shape of payments to pri¬ 
vate companies, universities and 
private volunteer groups for 
supply of technical know-how, 
services, products and commo¬ 
dities 

What is worse, there are 
indications that all is not well 
with the manner in which these 
domestic contracts are awarded 
The near-scandalous issue is 
now the subject of a probe by 
the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation and by auditors of the 


U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID). 

Documentary evidence has 
been found to show that some 
members of the American Con¬ 
gress exerted pressure to get 
certain favourite projects ap¬ 
proved and aid to them ear¬ 
marked The U S Congress 
has been one of the severest 
critics of waste in foreign aid 

The investigation has clearly 
pointed to money mismanage¬ 
ment and Congressional in¬ 
fluence. In fac*, the availability 
of US aid funds seems to have 
led to the setting up of a grow¬ 
ing number of firms, organisa¬ 
tions and institutions that de¬ 
pend partly, or sometimes even 
entirely, on American foreign 
aid Out ot the 1977 aid bila¬ 
teral economic assistance figure 
of $ 2 31 billion, some $ 1 6 
biluon went to private com¬ 
panies, universities and private 
volunteer groups in the U S 

A Government witness has 
certified m an affidavit that 
Airlie Foundation’s executive 
director, Mr Murdoch Head, 
paid 9 87,000 between 1971 and 
1973 to Representative Daniel 
Flood and former Representa¬ 
tive Otto Passman, Democrat 
Congressmen from Pennsylvania 
and Louisiana, respectively 
AID documents reveal that Re¬ 
presentative Flood conveyed his 
interest m AID funding for Air- 
lie to Mr Passman, whose House 
Appropriations Sub-committee 
controlled the foreign aid and 
budget at that time. 


Artificial Man Created? 

The publishers of a book 
which makes the astounding 
claim that a human being has 
been successfully created in a 
laboratory announced on March 
6 that they were putting out the 
work as a non-fiction based on 
the author's credentials as a 
respected science writer. But 
the publishers added that they 
did not know if the claims made 


by the former Time magrirln* 
medical writer, David Rorvik, 
were true. 

The firm said Mr Rorvik 
assured that his book “In His 
Image, The Cloning of a Man” 
was true and that he would give 
additional details to the Press 
before the book was published 
on April 28 

Mr Rorvik claims in the 
book that a baby boy, now 14 
months old, was successfully 
created in a laboratory experi¬ 
ment, using t h e biological 
engincciing method called 
“cloning" As far as is known, 
cloning, a process by which 
genetically duplicate individuals 
are reproduced from a single 
cell, has never been used to 
produce a hum in being His 
claim was greeted with intense 
‘■cepticism as word about the 
book leaked out Scientists 
said the book sounded like a 
hoax 

Mr Rorvik, according to 
repoits about the book, claims 
he was "present at the creation” 
of the child m an experiment 
paid for by an unnamed mil¬ 
lionaire who wanted an exact 
duplicate of himself He also 
said that to produce the child 
and those who took part in the 
experiment, he would never 
reveal any names 

Scientists said that an 
achievement of the magnitude 
that Mr Rorvik claims would 
normally be reported in a scien¬ 
tific journal rather than in a 
book The editors of the jour¬ 
nal would then have independent 
scientists to verify the evidence 

Geneticists say that it is 
theoretically possible to produce 
a human being through cloning, 
but the technical problems in¬ 
volved are immense So far as 
is known, only carrots, sea 
urchins and frogs have been 
cloned. 
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S pecial Feature 


New Trends in India’s Foreign Policy 


The Background 

Like other sovereign coun¬ 
tries, India has pursued an inde¬ 
pendent foreign policy based on 
the active pursuance of her 
national interests The chief 
architect of our foreign policy 
was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who felt that in the context of 
the world politics as they emerg¬ 
ed after World War II, the best 
policy for India would be one 
of non-alignment. This, in 
effect, means the pursuit of an 
independent foreign policy and 
avoidance of close association 
with any power bloc, support to 
the principle of freedom of de¬ 
pendent peoples and opposition 
to racial discrimination of any 
kind; co-operation with all peace- 
loving nations and with the 
United Nations to promote 
international peace and pros¬ 
perity without exploitation of 
one nation by another 

The policy of non-alignment 
became a necessity for India be¬ 
cause two major power blocs 
had been formed after the last 
war and a cold war had begun 
between them This cold war 
threatened to involve many 
other countries and to burst into 
a shooting war at the slightest 
provocation India wished to 
remain independent, but not 
aloof from the world or neutral 
m all matters 

Noo-AIignment 

A policy of non-alignment 
does not, however, imply a fixed 
or rigid posture While the 
basic principles have remained 
unchanged over the decades, 
attempts have been made from 
time to time to adjust the foreign 
policy suitably to meet new and 
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developing situations Shifts 
and adjustments were indeed 
essential to march with the times 
and to remain realistic in our 
approach to world affairs The 
essential elements of India’s 
foreign policy, including a con¬ 
stant review of changing situa¬ 
tions, were precisely stated by 
Mr Nehru in September 1946, 
and reiterated several times since 
then in Parliament by successive 
Prime Ministers 

These e 1 cments are-(A) 
Close and direct contacts with 
other nations and co-operation 
with them in the furtherance of 
world peace and the freedom of 
nations, (B) Keeping away from 
power blocs and power politics 
and military alliances which 
often cause wars, (C) India be¬ 
lieves that peace and freedom 
are indivisible and denial of 
freedom anywhere must en¬ 
danger freedom elsewhere and 
lead, in due course, to conflicts 
and armed clashes; (D) India is 
deeply interested in the emanci¬ 
pation of colonial countries and 
peoples and recognises the 
theory and practice of equal 
opportunities for all races 

Three distinct phases in 
India's foreign policy can be 
traced since Independence, each 
varying slightly in emphasis 
The first phase lasted until 1954 
when the Panch Sheel Treaty 
was signed with China; the 
second began with the signing of 
the Panch Sheel and continued 
until September 1962, when 
China launched aggression 
against India and almost threw 
oqr foreign policy off course, 
the third phase began with the 
massive Chinese attack and con¬ 
tinued until the beginning of 


1977 with a distinct pro-Soviet 
trend, and the fourth phase 
started with the assumption of 
power by the Janata Party under 
the leadership of Mr Morarji 
Desai, who believes m “genuine 
non-alignment” 

The last phase reflects the 
new trends the most prominent 
of which is the end of the cold 
war and the development of 
close contacts between the major 
powers, the USA and the Soviet 
Union, and with China ending 
its self-imposed isolation and 
establishing contacts with the 
USA even while remaining hos¬ 
tile to its ideological rival, the 
Soviet Union. The pattern of 
relationships between the major 
countries has undergone a nota¬ 
ble change in recent years and 
India has taken due note of the 
changes, adjusting her own poli¬ 
cies accordingly 

Links with USSR 

During the rule of the Con¬ 
gress Party, especially since 1971 
when the Bangladesh crisis deve¬ 
loped, India established closer 
links with the Soviet Union 
which stood by India in a time 
of crisis when the USA had dis¬ 
played an unmistakable tilt to¬ 
wards Pakistan There were 
veiled threats by the Western 
Powers against India in the 
second half of 1971 Then 
came, as a masterstroke of poli¬ 
tical strategy and subtle diplo¬ 
macy, the trealy of friendship 
with the Soviet Union. India 
still remained non-aligned m 
principle, but in the Western 
world Delhi’s close links with 
the Soviet Union, and the Soviet 
bloc generally, were criticised as 
a deviation from the policy of 
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Soviet Union and the 
State of frozen relationship with 
China were unmistakable In 
a sense the second flowed from 
thefir^t, in fact, one of the mam 
reasons for China's lack of 
warmth towards India was the 
latter’s close links with the Soviet 
Union Lately, the intimate 
Delhi-Moscow links have mel¬ 
lowed, the relations with the 
USA have become warmer and 
those with China have a Iso under¬ 
gone a slight change for the 
better, judging from the latest 
indications 

The new trend in India’s 
non-alignment policy has been 
emphasised by Mr Morarji 
Desai, the Prime Minister, and 
Mr Atal Behan Vajpayee, the 
External Affairs Minister, at 
various international forums 
India continues to follow a 
policy of non-alignment as be¬ 
fore, but now it is “genuine non- 
alignment’’ and not a diluted 
one with a pro-Soviet stance 
The change that has taken place 
does not mean that India and 
the Soviet Union arc not friends 
any more, but only that this 
country has decided to maintain 
an equal distance and the same 
lelationship with both the big 
powers on a basis of equality 
Mr Morarji Desai visited Mos¬ 
cow in December but did not 
seek any special relationship 
with, or military aid from, the 
Soviet Union The joint com¬ 
munique issued after the talks 
with the Soviet leaders made a 
specific reference to the different 
social and political systems pre¬ 
vailing in the two countries, and 
Mr Desai pointedly stated that 
“the leaders cannot take their 
people for granted ” 


New ties of equality 

Thus ended the old ties of a 
protector and a protege, instead 
came ties between two countries 
none of which depended upon 
the other for any military or 
economic aid All issues will 
henceforth be judged on merit, 


’Without favours. As a result, 
for all practical purposes, the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Co-operation between India and 
the Soviet Union on August 9, 
1971, by which the latter pro¬ 
mised to extend the necessary 
military assistance in case of 
attack or a threat to enter into 
mutual consultations to remove 
such threats and take effective 
steps to ensure peace and secu¬ 
rity of the two countries, is dead 
and is no longer applicable The 
treaty was supposed to be for 
20 years and it had then been 
described as timely and a master 
stroke of diplomacy India can 
now speak to Russian leaders 
frankly and fearlessly, without 
inhibitions of any kind Nor 
have the Russians, fully realis¬ 
ing the significance of the switch 
in Delhi, gone out of their way 
since then, either to offer aid or 
to assert their old intimate ties 
They know where they stand 
and are apparently reconciled 
to it The change m the 
Moscow-Delhi ties has also 
affeeted the CPI which has, in 
any case, suffered a decline since 
the ouster of the Congress from 
power in the March 1977 general 
elections. 


colleagues ate pro-West For 
many years they have been cri¬ 
tical of the pro-Soviet bias which 
Mr Nehru, and then his 
daughter, imparted to India’s 
foreign policy 

Relations with USA 


Oddly enough, the CPM 
leaders have been accusing Mrs 
Gandhi, the former Prime 
Minister, of movmg towards the 
West when she was firmly en¬ 
trenched in power. The Com¬ 
munists have now renewed the 
charge against the Janata Party 
leaders, especially Mr Morarji 
Desai, of being pro-American 
and anti-Communist. But the 
fact is that Mr Desai has main¬ 
tained a rational balance and 
has not tied the country to 
either power He has not shown 
any favour to the USA. either 
To that extent, he can legiti¬ 
mately claim credit for keeping 
India truly non-aligned. 

Another notable fact is that 
while most of the members of 
Mrs Gandhi’s Ministry were 
pro-Soviet, a large number of 
Mr Morarji Desai’s ministerial 


As for India’s relations with 
the USA, the visit of President 
Carter to this country early in 
January 1978, put things in 
proper perspective President 
Carter sought to establish cor¬ 
dial ties with India in recogni¬ 
tion of this country’s growing 
importance as a middle power. 
He made it clear that the USA 
had no longer any pro-Pakistani 
bias. The USA has since offer¬ 
ed to renew economic aid to 
India, even though such aid was 
not specifically sought by Indian 
spokesmen during the talks with 
American leaders during the 
Delhi talks. While the Desai- 
Carter talks were held m a 
cordial atmosphere and both 
leaders expressed friendly senti¬ 
ments, there were major diffe¬ 
rences over nuclear non-proli¬ 
feration and the supply of 
nuclear raw material for the 
Tarapur power plant near Bom¬ 
bay Indian leaders have reite¬ 
rated their well-known stand on 
the issue of the Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion Treaty Mr Desai has 
again urged the nuclear powers 
to stop nuclear explosions and 
dismantle their nuclear weapon 
stockpiles He has told these 
giant powers that if they adopt¬ 
ed such a course, only then 
would India sign the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. India has 
refused to agree to foreign ins¬ 
pection of her nuclear plants 
unless the powers accept India’s 
conditions, and as things are, 
there is no sign of a settlement. 
India has, in fact, taken up a 
bold stand; although the func¬ 
tioning of the Tarapur plant 
would be endangered if the sup¬ 
ply of raw material (plutonium) 
is not obtained, Mr Desai has 
told the big powers that he is 
not prepared to surrender on a 
question of principle. India has 
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refused to follow a wrong policy, 
whatever the price she has to 
pay for her stand. Since assum¬ 
ing office the Janata Govern¬ 
ment has greatly improved 
India’s ties with her neighbours. 
The policy of the Government is 
to place relations with our 
neighbours on a sound basis, to 
remove all misunderstandings 
and promote cordiality. 

Ties with Pakistan 

Pakistan now has a military 
regime with General Zia-ul- 
Haq at the helm of affairs 
The Government of India has 
renewed contacts with the Pakis¬ 
tan regime and has established 
personal contacts India’s Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister, Mr Atal 
Behan Vajpayee, visited Islama¬ 
bad and Lahore in the first week 
of February and discussed seve¬ 
ral problems of mutual interest 
Repeated attempts were made 
by Pakistan journalists and 
others to embarrass Mr Vaj¬ 
payee by putting difficult ques¬ 
tions on the Kashmir issue, but 
the Indian leader was able to 
handle them skilfully The 
relations between India and 
Pakistan have certainly improv¬ 
ed after Mr Vajpayee's visit and 
Pakistani leaders have promised 
to pay a return visit There is 
now a better flow of information 
between the two countries There 
are also brighter prospects of 
trade both ways Very often 
trade agreements lay the founda¬ 
tions for better ties all round, 
and this is likely to prove true 
in the case of Indo-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions also. 

Ties with China 

India has made several ges¬ 
tures to seek China’s friendship 
despite the fact that the Peking 
forces are still in occupation of 
about 14,000 square miles of 
Indian territory which they 
seized in the 1962 aggression 
But China’s ways are mysteri¬ 
ous, and although occasionally 
there are signs of a positive res¬ 
ponse from Peking to India’s 
initiatives, no concrete progress 


has been made in this sphere. 
The mystery of Mao’s enigma¬ 
tic smile, therefore, continues. 
India, of course, desires friendly 
relations with China, but both 
sides have to provide evidence 
of the desire for cordiality before 
friendly relations can be estab¬ 
lished India is not doing any¬ 
thing to spoil the improvement 
in the relations with China, but 
there is no sign of willingness on 
China’s part to settle the long- 
outstanding issue of occupied 
territories India cannot regard 
the issue as closed, for that 
would mean surrendermg to ag¬ 
gression large tracts of Indian 
territory India is wilhng to 
follow the path of negotiations 
and has no intention to use force 
to settle the issue, but the 
Chinese seem to be adamant 
Indian leaders, including Mr 
Desai, took the pledge many 
years ago that the area forcibly 
occupied by China would be 
freed 

Mi Vajpayee stated in Par¬ 
liament on February 25, 1978, 
that the road to normalcy with 
China was “difficult and long”, 
but if both countries had the 
will, they could reach a common 
ground It has to be noted that 
in the middle of 1976 both coun¬ 
tries decided to post ambassa¬ 
dors in each other’s capitals 
This marked a major step to¬ 
wards restoring normalcy, but 
further progress in that direc¬ 
tion seems to be very slow Some 
exchanges have, however, taken 
place in diverse fields on the 
basis of reciprocity and mutual 
benefit Direct trade and ship¬ 
ping links have been restored 
and further steps have been ex¬ 
plored to promote mutual ex¬ 
change of visits between techni¬ 
cal and other personnel 

India andIran 

The relations between India 
and Iran have greatly improved 
following the Shah of Iran’s 
visit to Delhi early in February, 
1978 The talks lasted for four 
days and at the end of the visit 
the growing cordiality between 


the two countries was reaffirmed. * 
The {greatly improved economic 
relations and the massive eco¬ 
nomic deal apart, it is obvious 
that the Shah now attaches 
greater importance to India than 
to Pakistan which lacks political 
stability and has ceased to be a 
reliable ally in Iran’s calcula¬ 
tions Iranian investment in 
Indian development projects has 
increased greatly, the aim being 
to harness India's vast resources 
for mutual benefit Iran has 
shown interest in setting up an 
alumina plant in this country’s 
eastern coast, a giant paper and 
pulp plant in Tripura, speedy 
implementation of the Rajas¬ 
than Canal Project (Stage two), 
co-operation in the development 
of economic energy and supply 
of railway equipment by India 
to Iran Bilateral co-operation 
has been greatly extended, and 
in the Shah’s calculat ions India 
has taken the place of Pakistan 
in his plans for regional econo¬ 
mic and other types of collabo¬ 
ration Pakistan has not re¬ 
acted favourably to the Shah of 
Iran’sschemeforan AsianCom- 
mon Market because it fears 
domination by India which is 
far more industirally advanced 
India has assured co-operation 
to the Shah, though it has not 
made firm commitments regard¬ 
ing any specific plan for an 
Asian Common Market which is 
likely tocause several complica¬ 
tions. 

India and Nepal 

The Indo-Nepalese relations 
have seen many ups and downs 
in recent years as a result of the 
apprehensions in the minds of 
Nepalese leaders about India’s 
domination and hqr “Big 
Brothers” attitude First, Mr 
Vajpayee visited Nepal and then 
Mr Morarji Desai himself went 
there to establish cordial ties. 
Now the relations have been put 
on a fairly sound basis, several 
misunderstandings have been 
removed and a new trade and 
transit treaty is to be negotiated 
to oblige Nepal. But Nepal is 
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\Jirwt\lWVY\u8yearthe Chinese 
Vice-Premier, Mr Teng, paid a 
long visit to Kathmandu and 
made attractive offers of econo¬ 
mic assistance in the shape of 
factories, more extensive trade 
and other facilities It seems 
that Nepal is trying to exploit 
its strategic position and wishes 
to extract the best out of all its 
neighbours Kathmandu rulers 
are also actively pursuing their 
plan for declaring Nepal as a 


complicate the issue by 
suggesting that China should be 
brought into the picture if there 
is to be a comprehensive plan 
for utilising the mighty Eastern 
rivers As for the other East¬ 
ern neighbour, Burma, there 
has been some improvements 
in that sphere also, although 
(partly as a result of that coun¬ 
try’s isolationist policy) no visits 
of leaders have been exchanged 
so far But certain misunder¬ 
standings have been removed 


Ties with LoaimsailriMl 

The visit of Mr James 
Callaghan, the British Prime 
Minister, to New Delhi in Janu¬ 
ary 1978 helped to establish 
closer ties with Britain. Mr 
Callaghan assured generous eco¬ 
nomic aid to India and also ex¬ 
tended support to the scheme, 
first mooted by the USA, for 
linking the Eastern rivers for the 
benefit of the entire South Asian 
region 


peace zone Pakistan and 
Bangladesh have supported this 
scheme, though India has de¬ 
finite reservations on this score, 
partly because acceptance of 
this scheme would mean nullify¬ 
ing the 1950 Friendship Treaty 
with Nepal and also end certain 
other arrangements 


and the stage set for a cordial 
relationship between New Delhi 
and Rangoon 

India and Sri Lanka 

Most of the misunderstand¬ 
ings between India and Sri 
Lanka were removed during Mrs 
Gandhi's regime, for instance 


India and Afghanistan con¬ 
tinue to be frewds and the ties 
with Kabul were further streng¬ 
thened by Prime Minister 
Daoud’s visit to New Delhi in 
March 1978 Pakistan’s at¬ 
tempts to sow seeds of discord 
between Delhi and Kabul have 
not succeeded India and Af- 


India and Bangladesh 

For many months after the 
assassin ition of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, the builder of Bangla¬ 
desh, Indi i’s relations with 
Bangladesh deteriorated. The 
successor regime in Bangladesh 
was not quite friendly to India 
and accused Delhi of “inter¬ 
ference” in the internal affairs 
of their country For some time 
the refugee influx from Bangla¬ 
desh into India also increased 
and there were renewed tensions 
Dacca has been becoming more 
friendly towards Pakistan The 
Janata Government early in 
1977, made a gesture of friend¬ 
ship towards Bangladesh by 
agreeing to supply more of 


the differences over the status 
of Indians in that country, over 
the elands and over the economic 
zone did not present much of 
a problem The close and 
friendly ties have been further 
improved by Union Home 
Minister Charan Singh’s visit to 
Sri Lanka in February 1978 on 
the occasion of the assumption 
of powers as that country’s first 
President by Mr Jaywardene 
who succeeded Mrs Bandara- 
naike as Prime Minister after 
the July 1977 election Sri 
Lanka has switched over to the 
Presidential form of Govern¬ 
ment and the new regime has 
assured India of a cordial rela¬ 
tionship free of tensions on any 
account 


ghamstan have identical inte¬ 
rests and identified approach to 
world problems 

Thanks to the full co-opera¬ 
tion and assistance extended by 
India to the Vietnamese during 
their struggle against US im¬ 
perialism, New Delhi’s relations 
with Vletnam have been friendly 
These ties were cemented by the 
visit of the Vietnam Republic’s 
Prime Minister, Mr Pham Van 
Dong, to Delhi on February 24, 
1978 He expressed his coun¬ 
try's “deep and sincere” grati¬ 
tude for the “strong, persever¬ 
ing support extended by India 
to the people of Vietnam in their 
struggle for independence ” 


Gang,, water to that country Thus I n d i a has friendly 

even by asking the displeasure India is continuing its tradi- neighbours in almost every direc- 
of West Bengal which badly tional friendly relations with tion 
needs such water Bangladesh Yugoslavia, and there has been 


appreciated this gesture by Delhi 
and even at the United Nations 
the bilateral understanding bet¬ 
ween India and Bangladesh over 
a long-standing dispute was 
acclaimed As a result of the 
Farakk i agreement, Bangladesh 
will get more water even in the 
lean season in disregard of Cal- 


iw significant change in their 
ties The general impression is 
that India and Yugoslavia are 
natural allies, both being com¬ 
mitted to non-alignment 
Marshal Tito is believed to have 
appreciated the Janata Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of reducing India’s 
subservience to the Soviet Union 


Hunger 

A hungry people listens not 
to reason, nor cares for justice, 
nor is bent by any prayers 

—SENkCA 


cutta port’s requirements. But and thus ensuring the country’s 
Dacca has lately tried to need- non-alignment in the true sense. 
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Feature 


Centre-State Relations 

The CPI(M) Left United Front-led West Bengal government recently 
adopted a document demanding greater State autonomy Since then a few 
other States have also supported the demand and desired the Centre to hold 
a national debate on the subject Such being the importance of the subject, the 
article below attempts to touch the issues involved. —Ed. 


Within less than nine months 
of the ouster of the Congress 
from the Centre and within 
nearly six months of its evic¬ 
tion from some of the States, 
the demand for greater State 
autonomy has been resurrected, 
thanks to the initiative taken by 
the West Bengal government 

The memorandum on the 
subject has placed the issue in a 
wider perspective in the opening 
paragraph “The question of 
Centre-State relations is crucial 
to the preservation of the unity 
and integrity of India within the 
framework of its linguistic, cul¬ 
tural and other diversities” 

The controversy so triggered 
off has attracted at least three 
more States Jammu & Kashmir, 
the Panjab and Tamil Nadu The 
demand for greater State auto¬ 
nomy is being pressed for a 
national debate A new dimen¬ 
sion is, thus, added to the de¬ 
mand. In a bid to nip the de¬ 
mand in the bud and to avoid 
its flare-up into a conflagra¬ 
tion of a national magnitude, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Morarji 
Desai, has taken his wonted 
firm stand He has made a 
categorical statement that while 
he would not rule out a personal 
dialogue with the Chief Minister 
of West Bengal or of any other 
State, he would resist, with all 
the might and main he com¬ 
mands, pressures for a country¬ 
wide debate His apprehension 
is that conceding such a demand 
would be tantamount to un¬ 
leashing divisive and disinteg¬ 
rating forces. Viewed in the 
light of the emerging perspective, 
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the entire gamut of Centre-State 
relationship needs to be looked 
into 

Genesis: The controversy 
on Centre-State relationship has 
been simmering for long It 
dates back to 1933 when the 
British government had ap¬ 
pointed the Joint Committee 
of India Constitutional Reforms 
While the Committee had not 
recommended the setting up of a 
standing machinery to deal with 
inter-State disputes, it had rea¬ 
lized the need for a co-ordinating 
body When India attained 
freedom, it had 6()0 odd States 
called ‘Indian India’ as distin¬ 
guished from ‘British India’ 
which was directly ruled by the 
Britishers They had been re¬ 
organized into new States or 
merged with the contiguous ones 
With this, India acquired a fede¬ 
ral (or as some say a quasi- 
federal) status At the top is the 
Central government and at the 
base the sprawling 22 State gov¬ 
ernments The States reflect a 
spectrum of language, culture, 
human, material and financial 
resources and different levels of 
economic development Im¬ 
balances in functional responsi¬ 
bilities and financial resources 
characterize the new-born fede¬ 
ration In the first two decades, 
the charisma of personalities 
like Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Sardar Patel, coupled with one- 
party rule both at the Centre and 
m nearly all the States for as 
long as 30 years, over-shadowed 
the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces The Centre became 
strong At the same time, some 


States (particularly those having 
non-Congress complexion) be¬ 
gan to assert and demonstrate 
a wave of new awakening. It 
was dubbed as a mini-uprising. 
Tamil Nadu under the steward¬ 
ship of Mr Karunamdhi as the 
Chief Minister pioneered this 
movement of a ‘Rebel State’ and 
appointed a Centre-state rela¬ 
tions inquiry committee m 1969 
with Dr P V Rajamannar as its 
chan man The report of that 
committee gave a fillip to the 
ambitious demands for ‘centri¬ 
fugal’ action But the move¬ 
ment failed to gam any momen¬ 
tum On the contrary, the pro¬ 
cess of concentration of power 
in the Centre increased with the 
passage of time The Congress 
split in 1969 and its victory m the 
1971 elections enabled Mrs 
Indira Gandhi to make the 
Centre as the unassailable cita¬ 
del of power, especially during 
the Emergency The Janata 
party has now inherited the 
same strong Centre so assidu¬ 
ously built by the Congress 
party The present demand for 
greater autonomy may be inter¬ 
preted as a demonstration of the 
States’ reaction to Janata’s in¬ 
heritance Being sceptical of 
the ability of the Janata party to 
preserve and protect the ‘inheri¬ 
tance’. the States have sought to 
measure their strength against 
the Centre and wrest greater 
autonomy out of its hands. Tffe 
West Bengal government’s 
memorandum says the process of 
concentration of power has 
reached a stage when it threa¬ 
tens to reduce the States to the 
status of subordinate depart- 
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meats of the Centre. 

It must be pointed out that 
the federal problems witnessed 
in India are, in fact, inherent in, 
and the outgrowth of, federal¬ 
ism. Whether it be a “classical 
federalism” like Australia, Ca¬ 
nada, the United States and 
Switzerland or a ‘new federal¬ 
ism’ like India, Malaysia, Rho¬ 
desia etc federal problems do 
exist Their nature and inten¬ 
sity may differ from federation 
to federation 

Nature of problems The 

federal problems are esscntully 
political But they touch also 
other spheres economic, fiscal, 
legal, constitutional and adminis¬ 
trative 

Demands: (i) Devolution of 
residual power One of the de¬ 
mands under greater autonomy 
relates to the devolution of 
legislative powers The resi¬ 
dual powers, for instance, arc, 
at present, vested m the Central 
government A State govern¬ 
ment has no right to make any 
law in respect of any matter 
not enumerated in the Union 
or Concurrent List This right 
is exercised by the Parliament as 
stipulated in the Constitution 
The ‘Rebel States’ demand that 
this right be transferred to States 
If this were done, a vast body of 
laws will not have the character 
of uniformity as it obtains at 
present The State governments 
because of their local character 
may legislate laws to subserve 
some vested interests or may not 
legislate at all if the vested mte- 
lests so demand A very glar¬ 
ing example is afforded by land 
laws enacted by the various 
States The different and defec¬ 
tive laws failed to bring about 
land reforms And all this, 
despite the fact that the Centre 
was stiong and the same politi¬ 
cal party ruled at the various 
layers of the government What 
would happen if residual powers 
were transferred in such cases to 
States can better be imagined 
than described. Again, the 


Centre had recently transferred 
education from the State list to 
the Concurrent list in order to 
have some uniform laws for 
promoting accelerated growth in 
the realm of education The 
autonomy demand is to have a 
reversal of this measure and to 
establish status quo ante Any 
shrinkage of power is resented 

(») Centre’s spheic The 
authority of the Centre is pro¬ 
posed to be restricted only to 
subjects such as defence, foreign 
affairs including foreign trade, 
currency, communications and 
economic co-ordination Indus¬ 
trial and power or irrigation 
schemes which concern more 
than one State are also proposed 
to be kept on the Union list so 
that a common policy and final 
decision in rcgaid to these multi- 
State projects may be taken even 
as the implementation and exe¬ 
cution is done by the State gov¬ 
ernments 

The appioach appears to be 
that what can be done by the 
State governments should be 
regarded as the exclusive pre¬ 
serve of the States and what can¬ 
not be done by them should go 
to the Centre This is a corol¬ 
lary of the demand for shifting 
the icsiduary powers from the 
Centre to the States 

(in ) Fi si ala/f an s The sha r- 
mg oft he distributable taxes, the 
grants-m-aid and the allocation 
of plan assistance by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission to cover the 
budgetary deficits (w h 1 c h is 
allegedly governed by political 
considerations) constitute cru¬ 
cial matters over which the 
Suites feel greatly agitated The 
West Bengal document has sug¬ 
gested that 75 per cent of the 
total revenues raised by the Cen¬ 
tre from “all sources” should be 
leserved for allocation to the 
States and that the Finance 
Commission should have noth¬ 
ing to do with the sharing of 
revenues between the Centre 
and the States The Commis¬ 
sion should only determine the 


proportion and the basis of the 
intcr-State shares of the total 
amount allocated on the afore¬ 
said basis This would be rid¬ 
ing a rough shod on the Centre 
and an attempt to weaken it 
financially, howsoever much the 
‘Rebel States’ may swear by their 
intentions not to do so. The 
Constitution at present provides 
for the distribution of revenues 
from certain specific taxes and 
not taxes from all sources. The 
Finance Commissions (statu¬ 
tory bodies appointed in terms 
of the Constitutional stipulations) 
recently enlarged the distribu¬ 
table tax-base to impart flexi¬ 
bility to the shares accruing to 
the States as a whole It should 
remain the Commission’s res¬ 
ponsibility to decide whether 
Centre’s revenues should be fur¬ 
ther whittled down or not in 
order to augment the exchequers 
of the States 

The demand for the enlarge¬ 
ment of the States’ powers to 
impose certain taxes, now within 
the purview of the Union gov¬ 
ernment, would, obviously, imply 
shrinkage of the sources of 
revenue of the Central govern¬ 
ment The net effect of a 
squeeze on sources of income 
and of nibbling away a bigger 
share of the revenue yield would, 
ultimately, mean starving the 
Centre. Financial anaemia will 
only mean a weak Centre 

It may be asked as to why 
the State governments, barring 
a few, fight shy of levying agri¬ 
cultural income tax which has 
been recognised as economical¬ 
ly quite productive. The Seventh 
Finance Commission, which is 
yet to formulate its recommen¬ 
dations, would do well to make all 
assistance from the Centre (in¬ 
cluding shared taxes)conditional 
to the raising of agricultural 
income tax of a ceratin order 
The State’s failure to do so 
should obviously invite some 
penalty in terms of less assis¬ 
tance. It is indeed a hard deci¬ 
sion.*’ 
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(M Other matters: The 
powers to impose the Pesident’s 
rule m a State, the States’ obli¬ 
gations to seek President’s as¬ 
sent to laws passed by the legis¬ 
latures, the deployment of army, 
the central reserve police and the 
border security force to estab¬ 
lish law and order in the State 
(which is exclusively the State’s 
responsibility), the continuance 
of the special status of the 
Jammu & Kashmir State within 
the Indian Union, as laid down 
in Article 370 of the Constitution 
—these are some of the matter 
listed in the charter of demands 
These are regulatory, not inhi- 
bitive, provisions 

Solution' There cannot be 
any abiding solution of the fede¬ 
ral problems because, as stated 
earlier, they are germane to the 
body politic However two 
schools of thought have offered 
‘organisational’ solutions The 
first believes that the problems 


being political in nature can, and 
should be resolved through co¬ 
operation and not confronta¬ 
tion A dialogue between the 
contending parties provides the 
answer Adamant attitude on 
the part of the Union govern¬ 
ment, as evidenced by Mr JDesai’s 
stance, would only harden the 
divisive trend The second, and 
extreme, view is that adequate 
institutions already exist to deal 
with effectively the federal prob¬ 
lems Genuine problems, which 
hamper the growth of Federal 
India on healthy and progressive 
lines, can be sorted out by these 
organizations The N itional 
Development Council, Chief 
Ministers’ Conference, Gover¬ 
nors' ( onference. Finance Com¬ 
mission, Planning Commission, 
Zonal Councils etc To suc¬ 
cumb to the demand for greater 
autonom> as envisaged b> a few 
‘Rebel Suites’ would jeopardize 
the unity and integrity of the 
Union The Administrative 


Reforms Commission had Sug¬ 
gested the formation of an inter¬ 
state Council to “advise” on dis¬ 
putes between one State and an¬ 
other. The deliberations of the 
Council were to be “secret” but 
the decisions, the Commis¬ 
sion, hoped, would carry weight 
with the States concerned and 
the Central government Such 
an organization has not yet been 
constituted, perhaps, because a 
plethora of other bodies exist. 
Whatever the case, the Janata 
party isfaced witha serious chal¬ 
lenge and is on triaI Hopefully, 
it will not administer things 
which lead to liquidation and 
balkanization of the country. 
It would be a doomsday when 
what Sardar Patel had done 
would be undone after the de¬ 
thronement of the Congress 
party But this requires a con¬ 
viction that States should not 
deem themselves as separate 
nations or sub-nations 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

§ New Import-Export Policy # Taxes and Plans 

0 Re-structuring Indirect tax System # ‘Roiling Plan* Strategy 


New Import-Export Policy 

Q. Outline the basic 
changes recommended in India’s 
foreign trade policy by the 
Alexander committee. 

Ans. In a comprehensive 
report, the import-export policy 
committee, headed by Dr PC 
Alexander, former Secretary in 
the Union Ministry ol Com¬ 
merce, has made iar-reachmg 
and bold recommendations The 
salient features of the report 
are. 

Import Policy 

1. There is a shift from 
“control” to "development and 
promotion” of trade Towards 
this objective, the committee has 
recommended three-fold cate¬ 
gorization of imports as (a) 
restricted imports, ( b ) banned 
imports, and (c) free imports 
Only the first two categories will 
be listed which means the items 
not included in these categories 
will be on ‘open general license’ 
(OGL). Thus there would be 
limited canalization 

2 The issue of licenses for 
the “restricted" category of im¬ 
ports will be decentralised The 
consequent reduction in the 
workload ofthe Chief Controller 
of Imports and Exports (pro¬ 
posed to be re-designated as 
Director-General of Foreign 
Trade) and on other allied orga¬ 
nisations will provide an op¬ 
portunity to CCIE to undertake 
promotional activities. 

3 The quota licenses for 
the established importers is re¬ 
commended to be abolished so 
that a few importers of long¬ 
standing may not perpetually 
hold monopoly position. 


4 The “actual user” (AU) 
condition for OGL imports may 
be relaxed in 1979-80, if the new 
open-door policy shows no sign 
of abuse for the intervening 
period 

5 The committee has 
recommended liberal import ot 
technology obviously to subserve 
the development needs of the 
country 

Export Policy 

On the export front, the 
Alexander’s report recommends 
the following* 

( i) The cash assistance for 
exports from 1979-80 onward 
should be criteria-based The 
triple formula suggested for this 
is (a) compensation for indirect 
taxes which enter into produc¬ 
tion cost, ( b) compensation for 
freight differentials and differen¬ 
tials m other costs, and (c) 
compensation for initial pro¬ 
motional expenditure for the 
new products and the new 
markets 

(ji) Export houses have been 
recommended for being given 
additional import licenses of the 
value of one-third of the fob 
value of exports of the select 
products manufactured by small- 
scale and cottage industries For 
products manufactured by 
others, the additional license will 
be restricted to 5 per cent of the 
fob value of exports. 

(m) Special facilities to 
boost exports of small-scale and 
cottage industries have also been 
recommended. 

Other recommendations: The 
existing annual import-export 
policy system will be replaced by 


a 3-year policy-frame 

Changes in the functional 
responsibilities of the existing 
organisations are also indicated 
so as to conform to the new 
policy The CCIE and STC 
and export promotion councils 
will not restrict their activities to 
just routine matters, as at pre¬ 
sent, but will also undertake 
constructive and developmental 
activities connected with foreign 
trade 

Criticism With the aboli¬ 
tion of the existing irksome im¬ 
port controls a large area will 
fall under tariff-controlled free 
imports like the western world 
This will mark the beginning of 
a laissez faire approach in 
India’s foreign trade The do¬ 
mestic industry would do well 
to perk up, effect cost economies 
and improve quality 

The new policy seems to 
have been influenced by 
burgeoning foreign exchange re¬ 
serves Since India has had 
foreign exchange crisis hereto¬ 
fore, liberalization of imports 
and exports was unthinkable 
then 

The change-over to a trien¬ 
nial import-export policy pre¬ 
supposes a deep understanding 
of the issues involved in planned 
development 

It is not clear why an item 
listed in the banned category of 
imports should be allowed for 
import. 

Limited canalization is cer¬ 
tainly advantageous in as much 
as it would curb unfair trade 
practice 
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In sum, the approach of the 
committee embodies the kernel 
of what could be a bold, new 
foreign trade regime 

Taxes and Plans 

Q. Inadequacy of tax* reve¬ 
nues to finance five-year plans is 
a big lacuna in resource mobiliza¬ 
tion. Examine this. What policy 
implications are indicated by 
your analysis ? 

Ans. Ofthe various souices 
of finance required lor the five- 
year plans launched during the 
last 27 >ears, the revenues from 
taxation have played a dominant 
role. Constant efforts have 
been made to match the mount¬ 
ing plan outlays with mounting 
taxes The total tax revenue 
(both for the Centre and the 
States) in the first five-year plan 
(1951-52 to 1955-56) was Rs 
35,830 milbon and in the filth 
plan (1974-75 to 1977-78) it is 
estimated to rise to Rs 426,600 
million—nearly 1200 per cent 
And yet, the fact remains that 
we have to lean heavily on 
foreign aid, internal borrowings, 
domestic savings and to cap all 
dcficitfinancmg Obviously,the 
tax doses have proved woefully 
inadequate to meet the grow¬ 
ing public sector outlay ot our 
plans An analysis of the tax 
statistics unravels the lacunae, 
some of which may be enumerat¬ 
ed below 

1 The break-up ol addi¬ 
tional taxation into the contri¬ 
butions by the Centre and the 
State governments shows that 
the States have almost always 
erred on the side ot over-esti¬ 
mation of tax revenues The 
actual tax collections have lag¬ 
ged behind the target With 
the Centre it has been just the 
reverse The tax performance 
has been more than satisfac¬ 
tory, the actuals have invariably 
overshot the targets The rea¬ 
son for this is that while the 
States have by and large inflexi¬ 
ble taxes, the Centre has, on the 
contrary, flexible taxes. 


2. States place heavy 
reliance on a few taxes 

3 Agriculture income still 
remains outside the purview ol 
progressive direct taxation This 
exemption, though without any 
economic rationality, may have 
some political basis The losses 
to the State exchequers aggie- 
gatc to huge amounts which the 
country’s economy cannot bear 
with equanimity Unduly libe¬ 
ral rates, low degree of progres¬ 
sion and large concessions on 
small holdings, mainly lor poli¬ 
tical reasons, account lor undei- 
taxation ol the agricultural sec¬ 
tor No factor weakens the 
revenue pioductivity ol agri¬ 
cultural taxes as exemptions 
gianted to small holdings 

4 Additional taxation in 
the States is largely drawn liom 
thenon-agriculluralsector Sales 
tax. State excise duties and taxes 
on motor vehicles and passen- 
gei sand goods etc are the usual 
sources ol tax levcnues loi tlie 
States 

PoIhv unpin at ions f-iist, 
the agricultuial sectoi must be 
brought within the tax net 

Secondly, the concessional 
treatment accoided to agncul- 
turc must have economic, not 
political, consideiations 

Thirdly, uiban immovable 
propeity tax can be tapped ad¬ 
vantageously 

Fourthly, multiplicity ol 
taxes and high rates ol com¬ 
modity taxation must be avoid¬ 
ed to reduce leakages in the tax 
yields through tax evasion and 
tax avoidance 

We may conclude with Di 
D T Lakdawala that vve must 
reconcile ourselves to high levels 
of taxation, wide coverage ol tax 
system, reasonable prices ot pub¬ 
lic services and very limited and 
purposeful subsidies If t h i s 
approach to fiscal police is 
adopted, some bold and harsh 
decisions will have to be taken 
to raise revenues through taxes 


for the sixth five-year plan which 
commences with the financial 
year 1978-79, that is fiom April 
l, 1978 

Re-structuring Indirect Tax 
System 

Q Suggest how excessive 
reliance on indirect taxes can be 
reduced in order to achieve a 
better fiscal balance. 

Ans. Out ol the total tax 
levenucs, indirect taxes account 
loi as much as SO per cent The 
six-memhei J h a committee 
(whose final lepoit has been 
submitted to the Central gov¬ 
ernment onlv iecontlv)has made 
lecommendations lor the rc- 
sliucluting ol indnext tax sys¬ 
tem ol India with a view to 
impailing ‘ m-built elasticity, 
piogiession and stability and 
Inn t the pool less I he salient 
lecommendations ol the com¬ 
mittee aie 

1 flic indirect tax svstem 
should be so ic-stiacted as to 
“eliminate the cascading ellecl 
oil pi ices and get a balanced con- 
ti ibution to the exchequer ” 

2 Indirect taxes should be 
non-disct immatoiy so lar as the 
objective is to idise 'Cvenue 
Dilleiential levies may re im¬ 
posed lot purposes only ol di- 
veisilication of lesouices 

3 A plethoia ol tax Kites 
should be avoided as it makes 
admmistialion and tax com¬ 
pliance diflicult 

4 Inpul taxes The in¬ 
put levies are not to he com¬ 
pletely given up Instead, the 
tax-base need be widened to 
rope m those input-users who 
are outside it li the final pro¬ 
duct is taxed, the manufacturer 
should be given tax credit for 
the input levies already paid 
Hus would be the fits! stage 
towaids the adoption ol a manu- 
iactuteis value added tax 
(MANVA1 I a’ a later stage ol 
the rationalization process, pro¬ 
posed to be started with the 
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enforcement of Jha committee's 
recommendations. 

5 Capital goods Capita/ 
goods as a class should not be 
subject to indirect taxation 

6. Customs duties: Th-e 
country is not m the red now as 
far asioreign exchange situation 
is concerned. There is, there¬ 
fore, a strong case for lowering 
the import duties, particularly 
on intermediates and machinery 

7. Sale tax. Thecommit- 
tee is non-committal as to its 
abolition or integration with the 
Union excises, it being a politi¬ 
cal decision Nevertheless, it is 
recommended that both the taxes 
may be preserved as each plays 
a distinct role. The sale tax 
should be converted into a 
single-point tax at the last stage 
so as to eliminate cascading 
effects 

8. Inter-state sale tax: The 
committee recommends reversal 
ot the hike in this tax from l to 
4 per cent over the years 

9. Octroi The octroi duty, 
characterised as "obnoxious and 
harmful” by the committee, is 
recommended for abolition in a 
phased manner, if it cannot be 
done m’one stroke. 

10. Ad valorem ta \: Jha's 
committee taking a serious note 
of the revenues lagging behind 
the growth in national income 
recommends the adoption ol 
ad valorem basis lor excise 
duties. 

‘Rolling Plan' Strategy 

Q. In the context of the 
existing state of Indian economy, 
what strategy would you recom¬ 
mend for the first roiling plan 
(1978-79)? 

Ans. India's present state 
of economy has a few unique and 
unprecedented features there are 
foodgrain buffer stocks aggre¬ 
gating to 18 million ton, the 
foreign exchange reserves have 
accumulated to Rs 40,000 mil¬ 


lion and this trend may continue 
for at least the next fiscal year 
(1978-79), deficit financing dur¬ 
ing the current fiscal year (1977- 
78) has soared far beyond the 
anticipated or desirable limits 
and the inflationary pressures 
show no signs of abatement in 
the next financial year (1978-79), 
investment in the private sector 
is sluggish despite the incentives 
and concessions given in the 
current financial year (1977-78) 
and there is no follow-up cor¬ 
responding to the tempo of in¬ 
vestment in the public sector. 

Such being the state of our 
economy, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion is laced with the dilemma 
of choice ot the development 
strategy for the first rolling plan 
toi 1978-79, under formulation 
with it A host of questions 
awaiting the Commission's deci¬ 
sions aie should investment be 
stepped up and if so, by h o w 
much 7 Have we got the neces¬ 
sary resources to match higher 
level of investment needed to 
make up for the sluggishness 
witnessed in the final year ot the 
fifth plan ? If not, how to 
mobilize the required quantum 
ot resources 7 Will not the in¬ 
creasing doses of investment add 
to the "smouldering” infla¬ 
tionary potential 7 What 
changes should be effected in the 
investment pattern so that 
growth without inflation can be 
achieved 7 

I aced with these vexatious 
questions, the Planning Com¬ 
mission. according to the Press 
reports, has chosen to have a 
ladical shift in the development 
strategy The goal set is not to 
achieve pure growth potential 
or “higher growth rate”, as in the 
past, but to aim at “growth 
spread” As a lesult, the em¬ 
phasis would not be on promot¬ 
ing bigger industries and growth 
centres but on agriculture and 
rural industries, the develop- \ 
ment of village-oriented econo¬ 
mic inf ra-structure like transport 
and communication and promo¬ 


tion of social services for the 
rural areas. This would require 
new tools of analysis. The con¬ 
ventional techniques of capital- 
output ratio to measure the im¬ 
pact of investment would not do. 
For the present, the Commis¬ 
sion has no tools to measure the 
impact of investment strategy. 
As Ur Lakdawala himself con¬ 
fesses “the new strategy has to 
grope somewhat in the dark as 
to its results” 

The Planning Commission 
may, in the circumstances, pre¬ 
pare two plan variants (1) a 
bolder and a bigger plan lcquir- 
mg additional lcsourcc mobili¬ 
sation, (2) a resource-based con¬ 
tingency plan leaving for the 
government to take decisions 
on the options available. The 
resources in sight appear to be 
of the order of Rs 90,000 mil¬ 
lion The first annual plan of 
the sixth five-year plan (1978- 
82) may have only 20 per cent 
step-up in investment as against 
27 per cent in the final year of 
the preceding plan It will thus 
be a relatively modest plan 
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Topical Essay—I 


The Ecology Crisis 

Alarmed by the reckless increase in pollution level all round, the 
Government of India has decided to introduce a compichcnsive legislation 
to check the menace The alarm is especially noticeable in the industrial belt, 
though many other parts of the country are not free fwm the danger The 
problem has, in fact, assumed national dimensions and calls for urgent solutions. 


The fast-increasing pollu¬ 
tion ol the air, water and other 
resouices, coupled with the 
damaging effect on the environ¬ 
ment, have lately begun to evoke 
deep and widespread concern 
everywhere Basically, it is a 
question ol life and death for 
millions ol people, though the 
death thus caused is a slow and 
step-by-step process, unlike the 
havoc that is caused suddenly 
in the case of a severe epidemic 
or a major war 

The problem first came to 
world notice when the United 
Nations convened a conference 
on the Human Environment at 
Stockholm The eminently suc¬ 
cess! ul confeience indicated the 
intensity of the worldwide feel¬ 
ings on this subject It is evident 
that, instead ol condemning 
mankind, or large sections of it, 
to slow and painful death as the 
tragic price of industrial pro¬ 
gress, it would be far better to 
act m time to check pollution 
and ensure a healthy living 
Statesmen and politicians have 
felt that it would be a sad day 
if humanity, while registering 
progress with one hand, is 
instrumental in killing itself with 
the other 

Throughout the industria¬ 
lised world—and India, as the 
British Prime Minister, Mr 
James Callaghan, said m New 
Delhi during his recent visit, 
is 10th in the list of industrially 
advanced nations—the slogan 
seems to be “ecocide”, which 
involves murder of the environ¬ 
ment, senseless poisoning of the 


earth, air and water Man has, 
in recent years, been making 
a terrible mess of Nature, gross¬ 
ly and tactlessly upsetting the 
balance which Nature devised 
for the benefit of human beings, 
animals, birds, sea life of all 
species and sizes as well as ol 
plants and trees—a balance 
which not even the best team of 
the world's scientists and tech¬ 
nical experts can design It is 
indeed an irony of late that 
many of the triumphs ol tech¬ 
nology, which have brought 
about a revolution in human life 
and made seemingly impossible 
things possible, have turned into 
virtual disasters Some months 
ago, in a London “smog” (a 
choking mixture ol smoke and 
fog) many Bntish people lost 
their lives Beautitul sea beaches 
in ceitain parts of the world 
have been turned into repulsive 
swamps unfit lor human beings 
Rivers and streams have been 
ruined and areas around cer¬ 
tain factories have been turned 
into stinking marshes and dirty 
ponds The most dangerous, 
of course, are the radioactive 
wastes, but even the domestic 
wastes, hospital refuse and the 
effluents from scientific labora¬ 
tories tend to become dangerous 
to human existence, all through 
the folly of man himsell Thus 
it is that man himself becomes 
an instrument of killing his fel¬ 
low beings This is nothing 
short of murder, but it has so 
far gone unpunished How 
else are we to describe t h e 
suffocating, choking smoke, the 
fast spreading carbon dioxide. 


the sulphur fumes and a whole 
lot ol unhealthy foreign matter 
that is shortening human life? 

Time was when it was said 
that such pollution affects only 
the advanced countries, but not, 
India But that stage has now 
passed The rivers of the mighty 
Ganga and Yamuna are already 
polluted and the pollution is 
increasing, several other rivers 
are also similarly affected and 
clean air and water are getting 
difficult to obtain in many parts 
of the country Such natural 
phenomena as rainfall might be 
adversely affected with the loss 
of greenery The menace of 
silting of river basins is likely 
to cause adverse consequences 
which wc may not fee! just now 
but which scientists and far¬ 
sighted people can easily fore¬ 
see 11 is not only the pollution 
as such that matters, there is 
the almost inevitable depletion 
ol lesources and man's endless 
capacity to exploit them for 
selfish purposes The examples 
ol fish and coal supplies are 
good illustrations The point 
is that resources that seem to be 
inexhaustible at present are 
really not so and a stage might 
soon come when mankind will 
begin to face shortages of pre¬ 
cisely these commodities which 
once appeared to be plentiful. 

It would be folly to continue 
the reckless destruction 

Ironically enough, some of 
the devices that have been 
adopted through progress in 
science, and to ensure adequate 
food supplies, are themselves 
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dangerous for the future; they 
arc like childish attempts to 
sacrifice future gains for imme¬ 
diate benefits Take the case of 
the DD I , other insecticides 
and pesticides, aerial spiaying 
to kill germs and insects which 
attack crops The so-called 
agents of piotection are them¬ 
selves turning into agents of 
death and destruction Can 
there be a greater lolls ,} 

Realising that rapid popula¬ 
tion giosvlh, combined with 
increasing industrialisation and 
the widespread deployment of 
technological piocesses must in¬ 
evitably lead to cnviionmenlally 
damaging side eilccts. the Gov¬ 
ernment of India took the initia¬ 
tive in this direction by setting 
up the National Committee on 
Environmental Planning and C o- 
ordination in l l )72 'Ihc aim 
of this body was to ensure that 
while puisuini! tie legitimate 
desire to develop the economy 
as fast as technology and resour¬ 
ces will allow, the environment 
and the quahts ol hie that de¬ 
pends upon it is not degiaded 
The Committee’s terms ol icle- 
rence provided, among otbei 
things, lot icsiewing the poli¬ 
cies and pi ogi amines which 
have a significant beaiing on the 
Indian enviionmcnt and advis¬ 
ing Government, public autho¬ 
rities and industiy on the en¬ 
vironmental lepeicussions ol 
then activities 

The Committee devoted con¬ 
siderable lime and elloit in 
conducting suivevs on its own 
and in oiganising leseaich acti¬ 
vities under the aegis ol inter¬ 
national oiganisations like tie 
UNESCO A nation-wide sui- 
vey of Wetlands was made with 
the active co-operation ol State 
Governments public and private 
institutions and individual nalu- 
lalists This suives would help 
identify and consent watertovvl 
habitats of impoitancc in the 
country and also in adopting the 
Convention on Wetlands of 
international importance The 


Committee also examined the 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, 
and offered valuable comments 
for effective enforcement of this 
Act 

The increasing concern be¬ 
ing voiced over the ecological 
dangers arising out of the fre¬ 
quent application of pesticides 
in agricultural and public health 
measures has been reflected in the 
Committee's deliberations and 
meaningful suggestions have 
been given to the Central Insec¬ 
ticide Board for forming an 
cnviionmenlally safe pesticide 
policy Piomotion of environ¬ 
mental education at the Univer¬ 
sity level and multi-disciplinary 
research on environmental pro¬ 
blems has also been undet active 
consideration 

Apart Irom the urgency of 
providing the infru-structuie 
facilities such as housing, loads, 
seweijgc system, water supply, 
power, transportation and com¬ 
munication systems, there is an 
urgent ivxl to develop the 
resouices and skills required for 
the piopei management of out 
enviionmcnt Much ol the 
concern about envnonmcntal 
pioblems has emanated at the 
national level, but in luturc the 
State and local authonties will 
have to get increasingly involved 
I 01 one thing, the natuial en- 
vuonment, and its carrying and 
ass i m 1 1 a 1 1 ve ca pacities vaiy from 
place to place, requmng diffe- 
lent solutions for a given prob¬ 
lem f or another, enforcement 
ol legal provisions can best be 
done at a local level However, 
there has to be some uniformity 
lluoughout the country regard¬ 
ing the environmental quality to 
he achieved 

No country, whatever its 
stage of development,can escape 
the long-term costs of environ¬ 
mental neglect Industrialised 
societies which neglected environ¬ 
mental issues in the past have 
today limited the choices avail¬ 
able to them for further develop¬ 


ment. In any event, they find 
it very costly to rectify the mis¬ 
takes and distortions introduced 
into their economies by such 
neglect. 

A healthy environment is 
vital to sustain life Although 
the study of the properties and 
behaviour of the environment 
is a relatively young subject, 
several broad conclusions are 
already emerging from it which 
must be remembered in all that 
we do to improve the quality of 
our lives. 

The physical environment is 
a dynamic, complex and intri¬ 
cately linked system in which 
any action on the part affects all 
the other parts There are deep 
intcr-depcndencics among a I I 
living things and in their rela¬ 
tionships with the land, an and 
water, between their social 
behaviour and the physical 
enviionment While minor im¬ 
provements in one or more com¬ 
ponent parts of the environment 
can often be achieved tempora¬ 
rily, these may themselves be 
such as to contribute later to the 
even more rapid overall deterio¬ 
ration of the whole Long¬ 
term basic considerations should 
picvai! over short-term com¬ 
mercial interests Social bene¬ 
fits and costs should be used in 
evaluating a course of action 
rather than private gains and 
losses 

The Government of India's 
programme to protect the en¬ 
vironment consists of attacking 
with vigour the overall problems 
of development such as the 
creation of healthy human 
settlements, provision of watei 
supplies and sanitation facili¬ 
ties, regeneration of forests, the 
conservation of nature and the 
judicious use of natural resour¬ 
ces In addition, precautions 
are to be taken by means of 
pollution controls and location 
policies to reduce the damaging 
effects of industrial and munici¬ 
pal pollution 
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Topical Essay—II 


The Gandbian Way 

And 

Approach to the Problem of the Day 


There was something pecu¬ 
liar about Gandhiji which we 
generally miss in other political 
leaders The common run of 
leaders make politics the be-all 
and end-all ol their lives All 
their latent energies come to the 
surface at the time of elections 
but once these are ovci they 
turn to a lower key One such 
politician was asked what he 
proposed to do if he was elected 
Quick came the reply “My worry 
is what I shall do if 1 am not 
elected ” Political activity is 
their meat and drink Platitudes 
when in pow'er, polemics when 
out of power, promises when in 
power, carping criticism when 
out of power;—that is the’pattcrn 
of their behaviour Sitting on 
the Opposition benches the poli¬ 
tician thunders and fulminates, 
roars and growls Let him but 
once occupy the Treasuiy Ben¬ 
ches and he will coo like a doVe 
Sobriety becomes his watch¬ 
word He will talk of his limi¬ 
tations and difficulties Res¬ 
ponsibility chastens this fire¬ 
brand My Hyde of yesterday 
is Dr Jekyll today Gandhiji 
had no such Janus-headed per¬ 
sonality He was all of a piece 
After all politics forhim was not 
an end in itself but the means 
to an end The struggle for 
freedom was a continuing pro¬ 
cess with him Whenever he 
met a set-back in his political 
warfare he took to constructive 
programme Not that the latter 
was a diversion or a cessaton 
but because he felt that the time 
demanded a change of weapons 
He kept his eye steadily on the 
goal that he had set before him 


Gandluji’s view was integ¬ 
ral and synoptic After cen- 
tuues the world had produced a 
man who perceived ends and 
means in their proper perspec¬ 
tive It the means are foul, he 
said, the end is bound to be 
vitiated All his life was a 
pilgrimage in which every act 
had some meaning and signi¬ 
ficance Like a great artist he 
brought all his thoughts and 
emotions, his language and style, 
his erudition and experience to 
bear on his activity “I have 
tried in my own way to apply the 
eternal tiuths to our daily life 
and problems ’ Even his wea¬ 
pon of non-violence was the 
application ol a domestic im¬ 
plement to the national or inter¬ 
national plane 

Gandhip disclaimed, even 
icpudiated any originality or 
newness in his approach He 
denounced the coinage of the 
cxpiession Gandhism Man of 
religion as he was he regretted 
that religion had been cast aside 
as only a Sunday afFair What 
he did was to bring it back and 
rehabilitate it in the day-to-day 
activity of man He saw God 
every moment of lus life Every 
little action of his was guided 
by the consciousness of a divine 
power 

Religion was the corner¬ 
stone of Gandhian philosophy 
and ethics It was religion and 
not religions He had broadly 
studied all religions, Hinduism, 
Tslam, Christianity, Judaism, 
Buddhism and come to the con¬ 
clusion that their essential teach¬ 
ings were alike Every one of 


them laid stress on the need for 
transcending materialistic values 
and opt tor spiritual values The 
Kingdom of God was far higher 
than the Kingdom of Mammon. 
In his Ashram there were 
prayers from all religions To¬ 
day Christians regard him as 
much their man as he belongs to 
Hinduism How many bishops 
and clergymen flocked to him to 
learn from his lips what Christ 
really meant The Ramdjiun 
icpeats that Ishwar, Allah are 
the names of God and prays 
that this knowledge may come 
to all 

In the domain of ethics 
Gandhiji stressed the impor¬ 
tance of truth God, I know, 
is truth, he is said to have 
asserted He declared once that 
though he had struggled so hard 
lor the freedom of India yet if 
he had ever to choose between 
truth and freedom of India, he 
would prefer the former False¬ 
hood arises out of fear and he 
preached avoidance of fear 

Gandhiji advocated the 
adoption of truthful means in 
national and international poli¬ 
tics Since the days of Machia- 
vclli European politics had been 
vitiated by the pursuit of ends 
in utter disregard of means The 
end justifies the means, said 
Machiavclh And this slogan 
had been sanctified into such 
catchwords as Realpohtik and 
Diplomacy The British Gov¬ 
ernment accustomed to the 
devious channels of diplomacy 
could not adequately deal with 
the moral challenge posed by 
Gandhiji’s movement. They 
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were taken unawares by this new 
mode of warfare in which the 
Satyagrahi courted suffering 
cheerfully and was keen on 
changing the heart of the oppo¬ 
nent It was a struggle between 
soul-force and brute-force and 
the soul-force won in the end 
There is no similar instance in 
history when such a problem as 
the independence of a vast 
country has been solved in a 
peaceful manner, followed by 
friendliness and co-operation 
between the two countries The 
affectionate send-off which Delhi 
gave to Lord and Lady Mount-, 
batten was something which 
India alone under the spiritual 
guidance of Gandhi’s disciple 
Nehru could give The good¬ 
will generated then has persisted 
and today occupies the pride of 
place in the comity of nations 
called the Commonwealth 

The Gandhian way is the 
way of love, the way of good¬ 
will and understanding The 
recent visits of our Prime Minis¬ 
ter to neighbouring countries 
including Australia arc on the 
lines indicated by Gandluji— 
with malice towards none, good¬ 
will towards everybody 

What India has achieved by 
following the Gandhian way 
may well be the pace-setter lor 
the rest of the world There arc 
problems galore, in Far East, 
Middle East, even in America 
How much precious human 
blood has been shed and still 
these problems are no nearer 
solution Violence is polluting 
the world atmosphere Everv 
sunrise but brings the news of 
some hijacking, some insurrec¬ 
tion, some coup d’etat, some 
political assassination—the way 
to perdition and hell-fire Vio¬ 
lence leads to still more violence, 
the common man lives in per¬ 
petual terror, and cries in agony 
“How long, O Lord how long 7 ” 
The panacea for all these ills is 
the Gandhian way We our¬ 
selves pass through the purga¬ 
tory of self-suffering and change 


thereby the heart of the adver¬ 
sary 

Gandhi’s was a total synop¬ 
tic vision His politics, religion, 
economics, sociology all con¬ 
verged on the good of the com¬ 
mon man Believing as he did 
in the doctrine of equality, in the 
dignity of human beings “All 
men are equal” was enshrined 
in his philosophy The exploi¬ 
tation of the poor by the rich 
was an anathema to him He 
wanted all people to share the 
profit of their labour He had 
been deeply influenced by the 
humanitarian economics of Rus- 
kin In fact Ruskin's Unto 
Thts Last remained one of the 
three books that shaped hiseco- 
nomic philosophy, the other two 
being Thoreau's Civil Disohc- 
dnmc and Tolstoy's 7 lie King¬ 
dom of God is 11 it/un You Like 
Ruskin he advocated an econo¬ 
my which should take into 
ac* ount the good of all (sarvo- 
daya) lather than the prospcnty 
of a few, as capitalist economy 
invariably docs Ruskin had 
decried this capitalist economy 
calling it meicantile economy 
in as much as it benefited a 
handful What this 19th cen¬ 
tury visionary had advocated 
was a national economy which 
should benefit the entire nation 

Gandhi did not advocate 
the communistic solution of the 
abolition of property or the 
liquidation of the rich He 
appealed to the divine in man 
He preached the doctrine of 
Trusteeship and appealed to the 
rich to use then riches as a 
means to relieve the sulTenngs 
of the poor Riches, he said, 
were an opportunity not for 
luxuiy and enjoyment but for 
service and sacrifice He had 
no respect for property as such 
It earned respect if it was used 
for ameliorating the lot of the 
under-dog 

Since Gandhiji wanted the 
good of every man, even the 
poorest and the lowliest, he felt 
that in the Indian conditions 


cottage industry yrill be more 
suited to the soil than heavy 
industry. Industrialization m 
the West had brought prosperity 
but the fruits of this prosperity 
had been shared by a small 
minority The poor had re¬ 
mained poor, if not become, 
poorer Gandhiji’s advocacy of 
Khaddar was only a token of 
his interest in the lot of the rural 
poor Nehru, though his dis¬ 
ciple in most matters, did not 
agiee with this stress on ruraliza- 
tion and as •Soon as power came 
his way addressed himself to the 
task of industrialization Gigan¬ 
tic dams and installations, costly 
laboratories, steel plants and 
machinery, all aping the west 
came up Production went up 
and India became a big ex¬ 
porting country M oney flowed 
in, millions and billions But 
the poor cried and shrieked 
After 30 years of Independence 
we hang our heads in shame that 
60% of our people live below 
the poverty line Gandhiji with 
Jus unerring instinct had said 
to the country “Thou ailest here 
and hete”, and suggested cot¬ 
tage industry Today wisdom 
born of experience tells us that 
our plans have gone awiy be¬ 
cause we did not follow the 
Gandhian way 

Gandhqi’s solicitude for the 
rural people was matched only 
by his love for the Hanjans 
(The name was his own coinage). 

A man of God as he was, he 
had abounding love for every 
one He saw the divine in man 
and that made every man his 
brother He had the true poetic 
imagination which perceived 
the divine spirit m an ape as well 
as a Plato Distinctions of 
caste, creed or colour were all 
man-made. He was all for their 
obliteration It was this res¬ 
pect for human personality 
which he wanted to make the 
corner-stone of Indian demo¬ 
cracy. 
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Debate; Discussion 


Back to the Village ? 

For decades past the general slogan has been "Back to the Village'’, 
reflecting the desire of social and a anomic leformets, as well as of certain 
statesmen, to encourage people to shift to the rural areas where the real India 
resides But the achievement in this /uld has been minimal Is an exodus to 
the villages practicable? And would it be in the national interest ,} 

Mr A: I feel that whatever urban life, the simplicity and which everyone had his due 
the difficulties in the process innocence that characterise rural share is now a story of yester- 
“Back to the Villages" is a desi- living ate not to be had in towns day, perhaps never to return, 
rable slogan and it should be and cities Instead, there are It is not my contention that there 
earnestly pursued if India's haste, huirv, icstlessness, a lack was all-round equality in the 
manifold problems are to be of lncndhncss, ot fraternal feel- villages of the good old days, 
solved These problems have ings and ot a sense ot commu- but it was quite true that the rich 
so far proved insurmountable ntty Utban people have little had compassion and sympathy 
because of the concentration of sense ot appieuation of Nature for the poor and cases of down* 
population in a few uiban cen- They are always ill at case, right exploitation of man by 
tres and the social and economic never at peace with themselves man were uncommon. The 
complications which such con- and with then surroundings essentials of life were not being 
centration bring s—such as One lives close to Nature in sucked away by selfish people 
crime, insanitation, pollution, rural surioundings, fiec from and tyrants 1 feel convinced 
unhealthy living, disparity of nervous stiains, the soul killing that the damaging factors were 
incomes, denial of opportune woriy of tomonow, the constant the onslaught by Western 
ties on an equitable basis, the feai of loss of one's belongings, thoughts and influences which 
lelegation of the villager to a t he anxieties about housing prob- mocked at rural life and pre¬ 
state of relative backwardness, lems, about forced idleness and sented superficially attractive 
the emergence on top of a few the tyranny of the so-called visions ot urban life with its 
persons at the cost ot the many modern civilization There is numerous amenities The at- 
and a host of other distoitions total distrust of \our neighbour, tractions are false and the mirage 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Fat hot of in fact most of the time a city most deceptive, as the experience 
the Nation, was far-sighted dweller does not even know who of the wide world shows. And 
enough to visualise that the sal- his neighbour is What sort of just imagine the ways in which 
vation of the countiy lay in community life can one have in prosperous rural life has been 
giving more attention to the vil- such conditions > l would mig- ruined m this country > Mills 
lages, in fact, the entue Gan- rate to a \illagc any day to lead and machines have absorbed 
dhian philosophy centres around a clean, simple, restful life. many people but these have 
the village He reminded us queered the pitch for the rural 

that if the villages, where the vast Mr B. I fully support my artisan and the handicraftsman, 
majority of our people live, be- friend Mi A s arguments At The mechanisation of agricul- 
come prosperous again—as they present there is steady migra- ture has rendered many people 
were before the British rulers tion from the village to the town, unemployed, reducing the aver- 
ruined our economy—-thecoun- poor and downtrodden people age villager to the status of a 
try as a whole would undergo a shift to the towns in search ot a serf and a slave who has to 
transformation It was during better life but find to their dis- depend solely on the mercy of 
foreign rule that poverty took may that they have to live in his employer, the rich landlord, 
the place of prosperity, village slums and in complete alicna- who has lost all sense of huma- 
industrios languished, litigation tion from their traditional mool- mty and concentrates on accu- 
mcreased at an alarming pace mgs The socio-economic equi- mulation of wealth, paying land- 
and the landlords started ex- librium that was a happy fea- less labour only starvation wages 
plotting with a vengeance the ture of rural life mold times has and extracting the last ounce of 
landless labourers and other gone, largely because of un- his energy. Poverty and desti- 
people. Villages are free from healthy urban influences The tution are writ large on the faces 
the hustle and bustle of complex economy of self-sufficiency in of the villagers now. If the 
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concept of “Back to the Village” 
is implemented, many of the evil 
practices being indulged in by 
wealthy landlords and others 
will end. There would be less 
of economic injustice and more 
of common life and of social 
welfare The concept also is 
designed to reduce the ills of 
urban life by reducing the pres¬ 
sures on accommodation and 
employment. In short the coun¬ 
try’s salvation truly lies in a 
steady and sustained shift to the 
villages which should be deve¬ 
loped to ensure the provision ol 
all basic amenities of life 

Mr C: The proposition 
“Back to the Villages” sounds 
attractive enough, but it is all 
superficial and unrealistic talk 
Nowhere in the world have peo¬ 
ple gone back to the villages to 
reverse the process of civilisa¬ 
tion As people advance ir» 
education, industry, business 
and other enterprises, there is 
naturally a growth of the urban 
or semi-urban population The 
establishment of large industrial 
enterprises is a process that itself 
leads to a gradual increase in the 
number of urban centres and 
hence of the urban population 
There are numerous employ¬ 
ment opportunities in towns, no 
wonder people who have no 
agricultural land migrate to the 
towns to earn their living The 
other category of people who go 
to the towns, and prefer to stay 
there for good, comprises young 
men and women who wish to go 
in for higher education They 
cannot receive higher or univer¬ 
sity education in villages or even 
in small towns Aftci receiving 
education, whether it is m art 
subjects, the sciences or the pro¬ 
fessional courses, the graduates 
and professionally qualified men 
and women naturally wish to 
settle m cities where there is good 
scope for their talents and ex¬ 
perience. Apart from the fact 
that they are accustomed to a 
certain standard of living, they 
also wish to earn a good living 


and if they go to the villages, no 
one is going to pay them their 
fees and other chaiges Since 
nationalisation, the banks have 
established a large network of 
branches in rural areas, but eco¬ 
nomically this experiment has 
not been much of a success In 
fact, a stage has been reached 
when the bigger banks them¬ 
selves feel that the process of 
branch expansion in unbooked 
areas has reached the saturation 
point and now it is time for 
consolidation rather thaA fur¬ 
ther expansion in numbers 
Again, the Central and State 
Governments have offered a 
series of incentives to qualified 
medical graduates to go and 
settle in villages to provide medi¬ 
cal relief to the masses And 
yet how many doctors have ac¬ 
tually settled in villages ’> Only 
the quacks and scmi-qualifled 
people have gone, they manage 
to earn a modest living, but even 
they are not happy Now Jet 
us look at the loud talk of es¬ 
tablishing industries in villages 
and the much publicised pro¬ 
gramme of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment to decentralise industry and 
develop the villages We should 
be realistic and not talk in the 
an Cottage industries h a v e 
only a limited role to play This 
is the age ol the machine, not of 
the ancient charkha, it is the age 
ol the computer, not of the age- 
old slate and slate pencil It 
would be folly to take the coun¬ 
try back to conditions that pre¬ 
vailed some centuries ago We 
should certainly providcas 
many amenities in the villages 
as we can and keep them neat 
and clean But it is pointless 
to ask urban people to migrate 
to the villages and live on 
sunshine and open air 

Mr D: The broad aim of 
every government is to develop 
the human personality and pro¬ 
duce better human beings Vil¬ 
lagers are mostly rustics, they 
are mostly un-cultured and half- 
naked human beings, lacking 


refinement and polish. l*hey 
lack even a broad, enlightened 
outlook How can a country 
advance by reversing the process 
of enlightenment? The slogan 
"Back to the Villages”, m effect, 
means back to rustic life and it 
is surely a retrograde step I 
am not suggesting that expan¬ 
sion of village industries is not 
desirable, decentralisation of 
industry is an undeniably a desi¬ 
rable process, but industry in 
India can*progress without the 
evil of concentration only when 
there is co-otdination between 
small and big units, each com¬ 
plementing the other Agricul¬ 
ture is a flourishing industry 
now and it yields good divi¬ 
dends, but how many people 
can it absorb *’ I believe the 
saturation point has already 
been icached in farming, agri¬ 
culture can be improved through 
mechanisation and better me¬ 
thods ot cropping, but mechani¬ 
sation reduces the use of man¬ 
power Industry, on the other 
hand, demands more men and 
creates more opportunities The 
key to human progress, in fact, 
lies in industnalisation, though 
it is true that concentration ol 
lactones should be avoided 
This dispersal can be ensured 
by establishing satellite towns 
neai cities so as to provide 
various facilities ot education 
and employment nearby In 
the ultimate analysis employ¬ 
ment is the major antidote to 
poverty White collar jobs are 
limited in numbers, it is true, 
but jobs in industrial and allied 
enterprises arc numerous New 
technology is best utilised in 
urban areas where the requisite 
infrastructure exists, in villages 
modern technology is largely 
a waste, at any rate, the results 
are totally disproportionate to 
the investment The new con¬ 
cept “Small is Beautiful” is true 
only up to a certain extent, once 
the novelty of it wears off, the 
advantages of large-scale indus¬ 
trialisation become manifest 
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L Tn c^ntm-.e this sc- 
1 iciv-e, whicu figure should he 
repeated after No 8 ? 


/ 

/ 


\ 


2. Fill in p'us (-|-) or minus 
(-) signs between these num¬ 
bers so t nat the} give the correct 
i-nswers 

(a) 1® 3 Vi 7 <)* 103 

(/>) 4 6' S 10 J 12- i36 

3. Unseiamble the words 
below to match the meanings 
given in braclets against evh 

(a) AAANRVC (\ hn use 
on whee’s) 

(b) RAMED (Sleeping 
vision) 

(c) VCOHA (Devastation) 

(d) LLUBGEO(Small liquid 
spherical body) 

4. The splitting of an 
atomic nucleus into two large 
fragments and several smaller 
particles is known as (A) fusion 
(B) alpha de^ay (C) fission (D) 
thermonuclear energy. Winch 
of the four is correct ? 


5. What is the lower House 
oi the l IS Parli iment known as? 

6. Where are the 1948 
Olympic gam sproposed to be 
held*’ 

7. Which countries use the 
following currencies ? 

(a) Kyat (A) Taka, (c) 
Rupiah 

8. The oesign siiown below 
is made up with match sticks 
Move two match sticks (but do 
not take them away) in such a 
way so as to leave four squares 
oi the same skc Do not leave 
any loose ends 

i 

I 

t!' * I A id 

!» 

1 ll 

. ■ I . — v 

9. State the serial number 
of the choice which completes 
the relationship in the following 
questions 

(a) flower is to Butteifly as 
Dirt is to— 

(/) Mosquitoe (li) Fly (in) 
Bugs (iv) Rat«- 

(b) Ship is to Sea as Aero¬ 
plane is to— 

0) f ram (it) Air (in) Land 
(/”) Fly 

(c) Wash is to Face as Sweep 
jfc to— 


(/) Sweeper (//) Broom (iff) 
Floor (iv) Washerman 

(d) Rain is to Cloud as 
Smoke is to— 

(/) Chimney (») Sky (iff) 
Fire(iv) Blow 


10. If the following words 
wero seen through a looking 
glass, which of them would 
appear to be exactly the same as 
seen directly ? 

(a) HURRAH (A) TEEM (c) 
SAME (d) TOOT (<-) PEEL 


li. Write down the serial 
numbei of the best reason for 
the following statement :— 

Boys ought not to smoke 
because 


(a) It should be left to the 
adults 


(A) It 
growth 


would 


retard 

% 


their 


(r) Smoking is unhealthy. 
id) It dulls their wits. 


12. With the help of the 
letters of Alphabet given below, 
answer the following questions:- 


LRPOFGMHEWNSO 


(a) What is the sixth letter 
after L ? 


(b) What is the sixth letter 
before the second O ? 


(c) What is the sixth letter 
after A and the sixth letter be- 
loreZ ? 
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(d) Which word is formed 
by the letters from the answers 
to (a), ( b ), and (c) above ? 

13. Arrange the following 
in their natural ascending order. 

(a) Buffalo, Rat, Hare, Goat, 
Ant, Elephant. 

(b) Pigeon, Ostrich, Spar¬ 
row, Fowl, Dove, Owl. 

(c) Hot, Boiling, Warm, 
Cold, Lukewarm, Tepid. 

14. How many “a” between 
“as” ? 

assaasssaaasssasssaaassassaa 

15. Which of the five num¬ 
bered figures completes the top 
line ? 



s 


16. Insert the word that 
completes the first word and 
starts the second. 

B ( ) OW 

17. Check, in each sentence, 
the word which >ou believe is 
grammatically preferable 

(a) , Everyone except (she, 
her) was on time 

( b ) Was the letter addressed 
to you and (I, me) or only to 
you ? 

(c) (Those, that) criteria 
(are, is) not valid. 

id) Would you like to take a 
walk with Shakuntla and (I, 
me) ? 

(e) Mohan as well as Sohan 
(is, arc) having lunch with us 
today. 

18. Insert the missing word. 

SRTS—HIGH 

XZOU-CALF 

MZNV»» ? 


19. ' Insert the missing 

letters. 

B F j N- 

20. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

45 ( 540 ) 12 
59 ( ) 11 

21. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

9 11 13 14 17 17 — 

22. In a college 56 per cent 
of the students study arts, and 
the remaining students are 220 
in number What is the total 
strength of the students ? 

23. What is the marking on 
the last figure ? 



DO*! DAY OOID 


INVADE DRANK GOD 



COOPER NOOK SAD 


Answers & Explanations 

1. No 8 (The figure is ro¬ 
tated a n t l-clockwisc 16 
throughout. Taking a unit 17 
as being a move ot 45 deg¬ 
rees, in the first move (No ig 
2) it is turned one unit, 
then it turned two units 
(No 3) It is then suc¬ 
cessively turned 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7 units, bringing it to 
position No. 8. Therefore 
the next move will be eight 
units in other words bring¬ 
ing it back to the same posi¬ 
tion as in position 8.) 

2. (a) + + —+ — 

3. (a) Caravan ( b ) Dream (c) 
Havoc (d) Globule. 

4. C. 

5. House of Representatives. 

6. Los Angeles (U.S.A.). 

7. (a) Burma (b) Bangladesh 
(c) Indonesia. 


8 . 


(j— 


'-'1 

1 

__ 












9. (a) (n); (b) ( u ); ( c ) (hi), 
(J) (hi). 

10 . {<!) 

11 (c) 

12. (a) M (b) M (c ) None (d) 
None. 

13 (a) elephant, buffalo, goat, 

hare, rat, ant. 

(6) ostrich, fowl, owl, 
pigeon, dove, sparrow. 

(c) boiling, hot, warm, 
lukewarm, tepid, cold. 

14. 3. 

15. 2. (The original circle is 
halved, the original square 
turned through an angle of 
45 degrees and put on top 
of the half-circle; similarly 
the large square is halved to 
make a rectangle, and the 
diamond in it turned through 
an angle of 45 degrees and 
put on top of the rectangle. 
In addition, cross-hatching 
m the original figure is 
omitted in the second one, 
and vice versa.) 

END or ALL. 

(a) her (6) me (c) those, arc 

(d) me (<?) is. 

NAME. (The letters m 
the alphabet are coded as 
A—Z, B=Y, C=X and so 
on ) 

19. R (big); v (small). 

20 649. (Multiply the two 
numbers outside the brac¬ 
kets to get the number in¬ 
side.) 

21 21. (There are two alter¬ 
nate senes, one going up by 
4 and the other by 3.) 

22. 500. 

23 Three vertical arrows. (Each 
figure contains as many 
arrows as there are letters in 
the word beneath it and are 
horizontal and vertical 
■» alternately, throughout.) 
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Curren t Ter mi nolog y 

TERMS IN THE NEWS 


Inheritance Tax: In the 
modern world, the State of a 
country imposes* levies on what 
a person bequeathes to his/her 
heirs The inheritance tax, as 
it is called, differs from estate 
duty which is levied on the de¬ 
ceased’s estate before its divi¬ 
sion among the heirs The rate 
of taxation on inheritance con¬ 
forms to the canon of equity 
because the heirs are believed to 
possess the ability to pay the tax. 

Joint Demand: A consu¬ 
mer, sometimes, demands simul¬ 
taneously two or more goods for 
the fulfilment of his/her demand 
The two goods are said to be in 
joint demand Quink mk and 
a pen are jointly demanded when 
a person wants to write, say, a 
letter to the editor of a news- 
paper/magazme A manufac¬ 
turer has sometimes a joint 
factor demand when two or 
more inputs are required for the 
production of a product Gra¬ 
phite and wood is in joint de¬ 
mand for the production of 
pencils 

Liquidity Preference: The 
concept of liquidity preference 
is credited to John Maynard 
Keynes who held that we keep 
cash money to satisfy three 
motives transaction motive, 
precautionary motive and spe¬ 
culative motive. The money 
held for the first two motives is 
a function of the level of income, 
while the cash balances held for 
the third motive is dependent on 
the rate of interest He defined 
interest as the reward for parting 
with liquidity preference Ac¬ 
cording to Keynes, the specula¬ 
tive demand for money becomes 
infinitely elastic at a certain low 
interest rate and therefore an 


economy caught in the liquidity 
trap cannot be salvaged by 
monetary policy. Keynes sug¬ 
gested that by lowering the 
interest rate, the investment 
tempo and consumption can be 
raised 

Mark-up: Goods are gene¬ 
rally sold at a price above the 
cost ot production The diffe¬ 
rence between the two is termed 
mark-up. It is expressed as a 
proportion or percentage of the 
price or of the cost 

Proportional Tax: A flat 
rate of tax imposed on income 
or the value of property irres¬ 
pective of the level of income or 
the value ot the taxed property 
A 10 per cent tax ma> be levied 
on all incomes, high or low 
While in percentage terms it is a 
proportional tax. it has an ele¬ 
ment of piogression in view of 
the fact that the high-incomc 
earners have to pay more than 
the low-income group does 

Rebate: Sometimes a dealer 
pays bach a part ot the payment 
made for the good or service 
This is called rebate which differs 
from discount which lsdeducted 
m advance ot the payment The 
practice of granting rebate has 
been employed as a price-dis¬ 
criminatory device but it now 
stands abolished lega'Jy 

Surplus Value: Karl Marx 
believed that the source of all 
production is labour His con¬ 
tention was that in a capitalist 
society, an employer gives less to 
the worker than the latter con¬ 
tributes towards production 
The difference between what 
labour gives and what it gets is 
termed as ‘surplus value’ and is 
regarded as the source of profit 


for the capitalist. 

Turnover Tax: A tax levied 
every time a gopd, finished or 
un-finished, changes hands. It 
is thus a cumulative sale tax. 
The turnover tax will be less if 
there is vertical integration and 
no independent transaction of 
the goods required for produc¬ 
tion take place 

Under-development: While 
there is no univeisally agreed 
definition of under-development, 
it is, generally, expressed in terms 
of per capita income If per 
capita income is below a certain 
floor level, the nation or coun¬ 
try/region is stated to be under¬ 
developed India, for instance 
is under-developed since the' 
per capita income is tar bclowl 
what is deemed necessary for' 
meeting the barest minimum* 
standard of living S u c h a 
country is predominantly an 
agricultural one and produces 
(and even exports) primary 
goods. 

Variable Proportions, Law 
of: In the piocess of produc-* 
tion both fixed and variable 
factors of production arc em-3 
ployed It one factor of pro¬ 
duction is varied, keeping all 
other factors constant, the vari¬ 
able input mav, after a particular 
stage, conti lbutc less than pro¬ 
portionate output This pheno¬ 
menon is called diminishing 
return and has the character of 
a law in economics This is 
also called the law of variable 
proportions by the modern eco¬ 
nomists 

Value-Added Tax (VAT): A 
tax on the value added is term¬ 
ed VAT The principle governing 
{Contd on page 600) 
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Probationary/Administrative Officers* 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

Jl Profile of Poverty 
9 Bow and Arrow Or the New Bomb ? 

& Laws Versus Men 
Q Battle of the Border 


Profile of Poverty 

Q. “The unprecedented eco¬ 
nomic growth in most countries 
of the world implies that poverty 
is being gradually eliminated and 
will be a thing of the past within 
a few decades'’. Give arguments 
For and Against this view. 

A n s. Millions ot people 
still go hungry to bed, even 
though many eountucs, in« lad¬ 
ing India, boast ol lame sur¬ 
pluses of food grains But the 
fact that the food reserves die 
overflowing, and are even be¬ 
coming an embarrassment at 
times, does not mean that every¬ 
one gets enough to eat Simi¬ 
larly, the very fact that the 
Gross National Product (GNP) 
is going up steaditv everywhere 
does not mean that povertv is on 
the decline and will soon be 
out of the way. Thus the world 
today faces the strange situation 
of overflowing giain godowns 
and a simultaneous increase 
m the percentage of people who 
ate below the poverty line 
India’s GNP rose by 1 3 per 
cent annually between the yeai 
1960 and 1973 In Malaysia the 
corresponding figure was 3 9 
per cent In terms of percent¬ 
ages this means an 18 per cent 
rise in the average level of in¬ 
comes in India and a 65 per cent 
increase in Malaysia But in 
almost the same period the in¬ 
comes of the poor fell in many 
countries In U P. about 40 


per cent ot tne people lived 
below the poverty line in 1960- 
61 A decauc later the per¬ 
centage of the poor rose to 
63 6, showing a disconcerting 
phenomenon which reflects the 
glaring errors in the economic 
programmes and the five-ye,.t 
plans, misduected expeiuiiluie 
and a general distmtion ot 
values Certain economists 
and statesmen arc, however, 
optimistic that the exiting pun- 
niies die the right ones 

Arguments For the View 

I. Those who dmtiC that 
all tiie expenditure beinj 11 - 
cnircd on economic uevclop- 
lm nl is genng wa>to, or is uavmj. 
the contrary effect ot m..kmg 
the rich classes richer and the 
poor people poorer, somehow 
do not appreciate* the dime nsions 
ol the problem of poverty 
Basically, the economic deve¬ 
lopment programmes, the m- 
/esiment in winch is rai'i ly 
mounting all over the world, are 
having some effect and in the 
right direction. This is c»i- 
dent from the impiovement in 
the standard of In mg of almost 
every one Even the poorest 
man now lives better, eats 
better, dresses better and has his 
children m school—at least «ome 
of them The cobbler the 
petty peasant and even the 
daily labourer now carries a 
transistor, uses a bicycle and has 
some other amenities ot life. 


iiow has all tl:i'> come about? 
Doe* iI not indicate an improve¬ 
ment in the incomes and a better 
standard ol living 9 

2. Before the implementa¬ 
tion ot development pro¬ 
grammes the common man had 
hardly any tiling to look foiward 
to and had virtually accepted 
his late ot being born pooi and 
dying equally poor, with no 
hope of wiping out ius tradi¬ 
tional debts, or oi ever sendmg 
his children to school or of ever 
owning a plot ot land,much less 
a modest uwelling But in 
recent vear» all this has changed 
even in a traditionally pool 
country such as India The 
pool nun has abrightei outlook, 
has facilities to send his children 
to school Many poor people, 
lakhs ot tl cm, have been given 
plots of land and also small 
houses Is this not a distinct 
improvement in then life 9 

3. The tact that poverty 
has not disappeared, and the 
argument that tl ere are more 
poor people in the world today 
than ever before, is explained 
by the increase in the popula¬ 
tion The resources of each 
nation, especially the under¬ 
developed ones, are limited and 
it the population goes on in¬ 
creasing, it will make nonsense 
of all the development plans. 
So there is nothing wrong with 
the plans as such, but it is rapid 
growth m numbers that has 
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nullified the benefits. 

4. Again, the total earn¬ 
ings of most people have in¬ 
creased during the past lew 
years, but the real value of their 
incomes has fallen, sharply erod¬ 
ing the value of the rupee, for 
instance So the fault lies in 
the failure of the Government 
to control the prices The G> v- 
ernment, on its part, has tal „n 
a senes of steps out the true rs 
at various levels corner stoiks 
of various commodities a v d 
manipulate prices This is no 
reflection on the economic e'e e- 
lopment programmes 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The r-araoos of In ie 
gram surpluses a n d hungry 
stomachs is explained by the 
fact that millions ot poor people 
have no purchasing povu 
There ia unprecedented ccoi o- 
mic giowth on one ude a id 
stark, poverty on the ot! ei Tne 
motors undeilvmg it aie un¬ 
equal ownership of hind and 
oluor pioduUnc dh's, t> a uis 
crimination vACicised m fav >m 
of the licit m respect of allot a- 
tions and various facilities amt a 
p.ittemo! inve^iiieman,!tecn.ii- 
cal change wliica i-. bu., cd 
iganist hi ( n s t » j liiV0 

been finding. ol a sb.il, 'Oc.. nt\ 
conducted t»\ the lutein ition.J 
Labour Organisation (ILO) 

2. The percentages ot poor 
people have gone up m all tne 
countings sur.cvod b\ the I! O 
for tin. studv In UP the 
rural population living below 
the poverty line has increased 
from 40 in 1960-61 to 63 6 in 
1970-71 O/er <<0 per iunt of 
the population in Bingladesh 
has experienced a decline in real 
incomes since the birth of the 
country m 1971 Tn the Philip¬ 
pines the bottom 20 per cent 
share only a small fraction of 
the national assets. Again, it 
has been tound flat as a result 
of the development plans in 
almost all the countries, the 
nehest 20 per cent of the Itouse- 
holds received about half ot the 


country’s total Income. How 
can poverty decrease under such 
a maldistribution of resources? 

3. .C\)d plOGccu vu 

kept pace with the {.nvtl 
the population and in .phu 
cases ii has increas'd t*m 
lastt'i, so the growing po uiy 
ol Asia is not due to an'’ s! c-. t - 
age ProK.bK, the basic i.u st 
is a general lack ol pi ogre's .n 
otl.ei .pheres, including f c , 
tern of land ownership lie 
it ijonty of t] e landovuu.iv •- -, 
vess onK a iiaction of the land 
1 he top 10 per cent acioi nt i >i 
aboil 7^ to 40 pei cen' ot '| 
land A ret istnbi t'ou ol landed 
propertv in < 'vow o f the land- 
iev, woikers ten intv ,md mail 
tanners will contribute p'i»e<th 
to t’’e afleuitioa «.| the an t« 
torniv of novertv S.ibs'di.uv 
me'vares such *>v credit mv 
mirke'iiv t.ie'ht'ev io the lead' 
desert me people will 'Iso help 

Bow and Arrow Or tli*} 

*!ev Bomb i 

Q. in Ihe I his. I'- niagou 
unices iiie Iitest slogan is: ''Biivis 
and Arrows ! ill people lint lc.o. 
outldin ;s ..iiaot.” I vdem tne 
sigiTtic.ncc <t die s-ogiu in ,..e 
hickgii'UUil > f Iiie }.i id gi >*eis 
stele mate over die hte*i weapon 
ot the V.est with reason. / <>• 
and Abatin' 

Ans. I i.o ' logar ‘pons 
and \rror kill penph » i 
leave budding. int.ici” ! *. ' 
coined b\ the American, to 
answer tuc continuing Sovn* 
crasrde against tl e ! tics we 
pon of the West—the Nr ilr<>n 
Bomb, v 'licit 0’e US r 1 T ' e* 
to man’ilaci' io hut na. mi 
starteu doing so. unu ” m< h 
We .tern harope alreadv ui , 
to ensma efhetive uelepccs 
against tie Commum t ‘he 
new bom s 'us pro'ed u> • e 
more c<»ntro\e r sia) hum ph¬ 
ilips any weapon ol i*s find in 
recent decades The 't«>mn 
is actu illy a shell <> mi'.’"’ 

warucad and is a nuclear device 


in which the energy is released 
as a neutron radiation rather 
than as heal and blast, as in the 
case of tne existing atomic 
destructive devices It is ex- 
pUmed »1 ,i* like tl e arrow, it 
tills people, 'omeitmes slowly 
vu p “Tth.'iv but unlike the 
"icicnf "r<\\, .( penetrates 
.v ■, mm.* >ni f >nks, bi * beyond 
ia !’.pi in an area 

i l> > iiuii" o sirc.s square, 
■i V t i miac while 

’Tl. i. • oi "i' is'bie * ombard- 
ni it i’ 1 1 Iron < u 1 'lion which 
'■i' i < m i-H io t' e human 
i'». i s h ni f.ioih'Cint fits 
i i' i m' < l,i m i ' u 1 ’v. prior 
ip .'Out 

' giiU’./v f'.'li'M of 

tl .. ‘^1 >.J 

i, j i.c new \v**t4pciii cer- 
t,iud, look mori hum.me and 
ie*. • ■ sniiv'ive i an its father 


.c 
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Mil 
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3. An American expert be¬ 
lieves that the enemy casualties 
receiving “even 10 times a lethal 
neutron radiation dose could 
still continue to fight affectively 
for half an hour and die only a 
day or so later ” The ai gument 
that it woulu be better to save 
friendly cities and kill or maim 
only the soldiers ceitamly has 
an appeal It is said that it is 
better to have a uedible alter¬ 
native which can be used in the 
open countryside against tank 
formations than go in tor Pyrrhic 
weapons which have all-round 
havoc as their goal 

4. There is also the techni¬ 
cal argument in tavour ot the 
new device The neutron war¬ 
head will be of one kiloton but 
only in name, actually, about 10 
per cent of that power would be 
in the form ol blast and most of 
even this would be spent in the 
air over the target area, thus 
reducing the net destructive ele¬ 
ment Compare with this the 
destructive power of the exist¬ 
ing weapons which both the 
West and the Soviet Union pos¬ 
sess That total is 12,000, ot 
which about 7,000 are in the 
hands of NATO Those aver¬ 
age between 20 and 50 kilotons 
of explosive power e a c h— 
equivalent to between 20,000 
and 50,000 tons of TNT The 
Hiroshima bomb was only ol 20 
kilotons Again, the neutron 
bomb is much mdder than the 
Soviet weapon—the latest Eum- 
missdc (the SS-20) which is be¬ 
lieved to be of one megaton 
power—equal to a million ton¬ 
nes So, in terms of immediate, 
or even long-teim effect, the 
neutron bomb is a “clean wea¬ 
pon’’ against the “dirtv” and of 
course far more destructive ato¬ 
mic bombs' 

Arguments Against Neutron 
l)i> nib 

!■ Whatever delenee the 
manufacturers of the neutron 
bomb may offer, the fact re¬ 
mains that it is ,i nuclear des¬ 
tructive device the actual effect 


of which will be to cause havoc. 
The fact that it is likely to cause 
less destruction is only a theo¬ 
retical consolation, besides, the 
ultimate effect of such devices 
has yet to be precisely assessed 
Basically, it is designed to enable 
NATO to possess an answer to 
the chionic three-to-onc ad¬ 
vantage of the WARSAW 
PACT tank forces. The popu¬ 
larity of the neutron bomb con¬ 
cept among the Western mili- 
turv expci Is is not shaicd by the 
civilian population because it 
kills human beings 

2. US defence experts have 
expressed the view, on the basis 
of experience and a long study, 
that on the battle-field “the 
escalating potential of the neu¬ 
tron bomb is the same for this 
weapon as for any other wea¬ 
pon ” Unless one believes that 
a limited nuclear war is possible 
m Europe (such a thing is ruled 
out by experienced war heroes) 
the use of a neution bomb by 
the US would almost certainly 
provoke the Russians to throw 
in the traditional “dirtier” de¬ 
vices There are no specific 
rules to determine which country 
should use which weapon and 
which it should not—all is con¬ 
sulted fair in war when the sole 
aim is to destroy the enemy 
Russia has already ensured nu¬ 
clear parity with the USA in 
every other aiea, whether battle¬ 
field weaponry or intei-conti¬ 
nental strategic missile*,, 

3. Since the neutron bomb 
is a new weapon to winch the 
Soviet Union has taken strong 
objection, it it bound to have 
what is called a **de-stabilislng 
effect” and is bound to start 
again the action-reaction chain, 
prompting the Russians, who 
also possess advanced nuclear 
technology, to start manufac¬ 
turing a counter-device, regard¬ 
less of Its destructive potential 
The Russians have already launch! 
eda worldwide propaganda, des¬ 
cribing the neutron bomb as a 
breach of the SALT under¬ 
standing and calling it as “can¬ 


nibalistic and barbaric”. At the 
UN Human Rights Committee 
m Geneva m February, 1978, 
the Soviet spokesman said the 
neutron bomb advocates were 
trying to blur the essential 
difference between traditional 
and nuclear weapons and thus 
make the transition to a nuclear 
war imperceptible. 


Laws Versus Man 

Q. The age-old contradic¬ 
tion between the Government of 
Man and the Government of 
Laws continues. Should we pre¬ 
fer the legal framework which the 
Government represents, or place 
implicit confidence in the judge¬ 
ment and rationality of Man who 
frames the laws and also regu¬ 
lates the official framework ? 

Ans. Government is orga¬ 
nised domination based on the 
use of coercion to enforce obe¬ 
dience on each section of 
society, it has its roots in the 
assumed consent of the people 
But even where such consent 
does not exist, it forces com¬ 
pliance through laws backed by 
the power it possesses A Gov¬ 
ernment enforces determinate 
older for specific puiposes The 
Government often persuades, 
but behind all dibits at persua¬ 
sion is the implied backing of 
the law and of force While 
many people regard Govern¬ 
ment as arbitiar) and coercive 
at times even nrational, it is 
necessary and inevitable No 
society can exist without a gov¬ 
ernment, which alone maintains 
law and order and thus ensures 
peace uniformalh M a n by 
himself can do little, he can 
wish, aspire and argue, and that 
is about all. If man is to be the 
final arbiter, thcie would be no 
firm stand on anything, he would 
yield to pressure and emotion; 
and even justice might not be 
impartial or consistent m view 
of the variation in temperament 
and of moods Law', on the 
other hand, is impartial con¬ 
stant -and firm, it takes no 
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account of sex, religion, carte 
or community, or emotions and 
personal prejudices. 

Arguments For Government of 
Man 

1. To argue that Man is 
undependable and that he is 
subject to moods, emotions and 
temperament is to lose sight of 
the basic issue—that despite his 
emotional and other weaknesses, 
it is man who is the originator 
of the entire framework of laws, 
the Constitution and the various 
organs of Government all of 
which have to be run by human 
beings, not by machine or 
robots. When we contend that 
we should have a Government 
of Laws, not of Men, we forget 
that Man himself can change the 
laws and the system of Govern¬ 
ment. No Government can be 
lifeless, and it is man who im¬ 
parts to it both life, activity and 
judgement. 

2. Man hat a horror of 
loneliness. Only angels and 
mad men can live by themselves. 
Therefore, man has been des¬ 
cribed as a social an'imal who 
likes by instinct to live and co¬ 
operate with others; in the pur¬ 
suit of co-operation he makes 
such rules and regulations as 
would not keep others away 
from him or antagonise them, 
and he thus tries to promote the 
common social good, often sac¬ 
rificing his own So the argu¬ 
ment that man, if allowed to 
rule, would wreck society and 
endanger its healthy existence 
is fallacious. 

3. We have also to re¬ 
member that if and when man 
becomes a dictator and dis¬ 
regards the community’s inte¬ 
rests for the sake of his personal 
power and prestige, society 
rebels; thus society or the elec¬ 
torate acts as a break on the 
arbitrary exercise of power and 
misuse of authority. The more 
arbitrary the rule of a single 
individual, or even a coterie and 
a group of power-obsessed indi¬ 
viduals, the severer the punish¬ 


ment and the more prompt the 
public reaction and the retribu¬ 
tion. So there is an almost 
automatic, in-built check on the 
arbitrary actions by men en¬ 
trenched in the seats of power. 

Arguments Against Government 
of Man 

1. A Government of Laws, 
which implies the Rule of Law, 
is any day better than a Govern¬ 
ment of Man (or Woman) which 
is bound to become dictatorial 
sooner or later, and therefore, 
deprive fellowmen of their rights 
and liberties. India’s recent 
experience proves the point It, 
on the other hand, there is Rule 
of Law, the people would be 
sure of enjoying their rights and 
freedoms. 

I. What the service of the 
State requires, said Hegel, the 
great European philosopher, is 
that “Men shall forgo the selfish 
or capricious satisfaction of their 
subjective ends; by this sacri¬ 
fice they acquire the right to 
find satisfaction in the dutiful 
discharge of their public func¬ 
tions.” It is well known that 
the freedom of Man cannot be 
absolute; ho has to work under 
certain restraints and restric¬ 
tions in the common interest. 
Absolute rights, it is said, are 
absolute nonsense. Herein lies 
the vital role of Government as 
against the moods and uncer¬ 
tain temperamental variations 
to which individualsare naturally 
subject. 

3. W h a t is Government 
after all ? It is an instrument 
for the social good and it has to 
function according to set regu¬ 
lations, which means regular, 
well-defined laws. The Gov¬ 
ernment regulates the function¬ 
ing of society accoding to cer¬ 
tain prescribed norms. Gov¬ 
ernment, in essence, is the con¬ 
trol of Man by Man and in the 
interest of Man himself through 
laws which are of universal 
applicability. 

4. The time is gone when 
a Government of Laws would be 


too rigid to be acceptable by tile- 
major sections of society; sow 
flexibility and accommodation 
arc writ large over its function¬ 
ing. So it is no longer heart¬ 
ies and blind to charging human 
situations, especially in a demo¬ 
cracy, and undemocratic regimes 
are fast going out of fashion all 
over the world 

5. It is the Government of 
Laws that ensures complete 
equalit), no one is above the 
law, what is more, those officials 
who abuse the law or deny 
rights to the people can be 
hauled up and the judiciary in 
such a system ensures justice 
and lights to every one This 
is not so m a Government of 
Man. 


Battle of the Border 

Q. India’s External Affairs 
Minister, Mr A.B. Vajpayee, 
stated in the Rajya Sabha on 
February 24, 1978, that Sino- 
Indian relations could not be 
normal unless the border dispute 
between the two countries was 
settled. Is India's stand right 
or wrong. 

Ans. Since Chin a seized 
thousands of miles of India’s 
northern and north-eastern terri¬ 
tory in the 1962 aggression, the 
relations between the two coun¬ 
tries have not been normal, 
despite the occasional signs of a 
thaw and the enigmatic Mao- 
tjpe smile and certain vague 
gestures by Chinese leaders. In¬ 
dian spokesmen have often gone 
out of their way to make friends 
with China, but it takes two to 
make a settlement. What Mr 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, India’s 
External Affairs Minister, stated 
in Parliament was that there 
could not be “complete normali¬ 
sation” of relations and that 
“there has been no change m 
India's stand over the boundary 
dispute between the two coun¬ 
tries.” The question is that if 
China does not give up the terri¬ 
tory that it seized, what is India 
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to do ? The use of force by 
India to get back the territory 
It mlcj . . * ttno rightlv sc 
Nothing cun K t ’ uned J>> scau- 
ing the Iiuiitiri aim,, o, l'.c an 
force to lotubly pet back, the 
lost Indian territor, beM< c>, 
so far there is no indie i turn .Kan 
Peking that it i> willing to st ,tic 
the bos lor iti.pute, iltl>o..*ji 
Coinmunist le ulo. soften expiess 
cordial sentiments Doe. that 
mean that India’s .vhtir.ii> with 
China will contm .e to remun 
sour and there ■«<* i be ten¬ 
sions in Asia 'or ‘*r‘* 

Arguments For India’s Stand 

1. The whole of I■«.ti < m<i 
her 60 ciore neop'c o* . 0 ... ».ji s 
of opinion o.s’i.t . i i » i i 
getting luek f' i* to.* - .! .<■> >o./ed 
forciblybvCi.il> » i‘ J < With 
what face "in 1 -> ‘f - <>o 
back on a v'lnm i - nnmitrvMt? 
Sincetnc 1%' ,r>.s «...iMthe 

political i • ', | \nr | (l . 

eluding *.f r ,f <v r " 1 1 ' and 
Mr Viioo rf *a v »'>p ..>7 to.'h, 
renew* 1 ♦'e r*V ’ i ’.>• «>T* t 

and somd ‘ * ' n ' v '.i* > l 'ir 
border seU’ev-'"* r ->> 
garde. 1 by tn “s " ** "■■»"■>'' .. 

site to t 1 '" *":*trr t o» n* '"'r- 
diality between No ,* f > ** M >* '.’■d 
Peking. 

2 . The ‘ -v ** * /- '! in 
seized b" '""r’ mi >■; »«'t ■ >» n 
but i> i v' ’i ! i '00 ,j i> 

Has i'V o i > >'r '» 1 »* v..-M 

just T.i ' 1 • %* f .*n 

ai lost >" •>< <*o.rs • ’i*', 1 o.'i*i. 

the j i«n*s'or * * •> »>* i|>e 
latte- ’n'unti'ir p ■> «*• ! 

OV^r t 1 *** Fr 'i t - > > «« »<<■>.. 

Vncnt'Ti ( f * • >*i 'c* *i * , 

is n M* a 

setOe'ncot > i 1 ,f >»> o s,. . 
disgric*' >t lr.' J, n *■'*' > p '> ° '’<*<■ 
self to 111** b «f* 1 ’>■ *n 1 ilf* 

Hands «>»'*,h PfO >M" >r» • (%f 

nn* ' 

3. A Min .’O’v c ip India 

and her iv:.»ol > he a na•’( ro (} c 
gross decenti >n e> jrciKM 'w * >e 
Chinese 'code s on i.o, issue 7 
Ind»a aim c,nm sip nr» me 
Pancii S'.eel . * id Mr 

Jawaharlal Nenru thought the 
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“Hindi-Chini Bhal-Bhai” slogan 
would be a permanent feature 
oi the Asian sceno, But he was 
disillusioned In a letter *ent 
bv the former Chinese Prime 
Minister. Mr Chou En-lai, in 
l‘)v), China claimed that the 
vast Smc Indian boundary had 
never been Hourly demarcate 1 
Hr q insnoned the traditional 
bo.*n t'irv which mad existed for 
centimes Hr asked the Indian 
lenders io enter into “consult i 
o,,t, s '’ China on this issue 
11 *s Mr.e ar ,a shock to this 
coiin'"* 

1. C ma lias farther vio- 
1 ’'Mi Indian .overeignty by con¬ 
s' 1 doing it. hold o»i I iidian 

t.'-r-iory \n bnl.iing roads and 
«liver, ( p.t .t: ere and .affirming 
1)/ i.io:., means its intentions 
»o nimtain its hold on the en- 
trr •-'n i \fter all the Arab- 
Isrueh 'impute is mainly over 
seized Vab territory which 
r°e! refuses to vec'>te The 
*• i‘*s will never reach a settle- 
p* l vita Isr*i*l unless they get 
h “ s <^e tnr.-jton' which the 
!' r u’hs se, c.itn the last war and 
o >s territory is much smaller in 
•>n\\ thn p »he Indian territory 
m*.‘ >r m China 

Argumentu Against 

P .n*lit Jawaharlal Nehru 
himvelt ^id once that in the 
«.ftin! i. -ad.t'.an territorvwhich 
* Inna a*t .ei/ed “not a blade 
oi ’.r.Ks yiov'”. No one li>ed 
(her.* ind it vas. tor all pri.ti- 
■ ,i i,-.. isoi ue “no man's 
I •>d' I > it woilhvviilc risking 
U'.U x.iC ’ii.stlhty for th" Jdkc 
f .o-v -r-as? 

2. tp . 11 1 can. and shou’d, 
•n’ki f .on’s with China the 
mighty ^s in and world r*o\v p r, 
■"’fn *vi.hoi,t getting back the 
ti*"itorv, v ><*cnuse there is no 
hn-w* >t all of such a return 
W'j not f «e reahstic, accept the 
firts, m- 1 reconcile ourselves 
♦o fpe I >ss wten there is no 
ph^«ce ol a r-tijrn to the o’d 
ti.n*s 0 friendship of China is 
vita! to our northern defence, 
if China continues to be hostile. 


she can create tjrouMeTof us in 
the East and m Nepal and also 
through Pakistan and Bangla¬ 
desh. And this would not be 
the first time India would follow 
the policy of appeasement for 
the sake of ensuring peace and 
promoting amity. It recently 
gave up claims to certain is¬ 
lands m favour of Sn Lanka 

3. If we study the Chinese 
case closely, we shall find that 
although fo* n long time the dis¬ 
puted territory has been in In¬ 
dian occupation. Chins has a 
claim to it. India takes her 
stand on the 1842 Treaty bet¬ 
ween Kashmir and *he Emperor 
of China and Lama Guru ol 
Lhasa China contends that 
the Brit*'h rule never extended 
to that area Most of the bor- 
according to the Chinese, 
was never delimited The cus¬ 
tomary border, it said, cuts deep 
into Chinese territory and pos¬ 
session of all these pockets and 
hi Us was essential for China’s 
security. Should India not 
adopt a friendly attitude of 
accommodation and give up her 
rigid attitude and pursue a 
flexible policy m the name of 
pea«'e arc amity l 

Current t erminology 

(ContJ from page 595) 
this tax is that the person 
paying for goods or services 
pavs \ tax thereon and also col¬ 
lects a tax on h is sales The net 
efle.t of this tax is that the tax 
paid is credited against tdx col¬ 
lected and onlv the balance is 
payab’e to *t e taxing authority 

Venture capital (Risk capital): 
Tbe money supplied by stock¬ 
holders ia called venture or risk 
capital. This form of capital 
is raised by the corporations to 
undertake productive activities 
It also serves as a cushion for 
business borrowings because the 
banka do not lend money to a 
corporation whose risk capital 
is inadequate for meeting its 
basic requirements 
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Personality Development 


Word Power—Life Power 

The power of words is immense. A well-chosen word has often sufficed 
to stop a Jlying army, to change defeat into victory, and to save an empire. 

—Emile de Giradin 


Magic of Words 

Transforming an individual’s 
personality merely by changing 
a few of the words he uses may 
sound ridiculous Actually to 
do so is a practical and worth¬ 
while exercise in personality 
transformation Sometimesthe 
result is as magical as the trans¬ 
formation of a cateipillar into a 
butterfly. 

When one changes one’s 
habitual patterns of speech, he 
changes with them his attitude, 
and his approach to life and its 
challenging problems. 

That is because no one is so 
influenced by the words he 
speaks as he himself. He must 
watch out what he says to others, 
for they will be less affected by 
it than he. 

When someone tells others 
that a task is as easy as ABC, he 
has already gone a long way to¬ 
wards surmounting its difficul¬ 
ties. If he calls it tough he 
turns his mind in the direction 
of the obstacles and problems 
instead of their solution. As 
Vernon Howard puts it tersely 
“Talk the way you like to be 
and you’ll be the way you talk”. 
As a person habitually speaks, 
so he becomes. 

Change ‘if* into ‘how’ 

A simple example of the way 
one word can transform your 
outlook when substituted by an¬ 
other is given by Elmer Wheeler 
He counsels replacing the word 
“If” with “How”. Thus “if I 
succeed” should be replaced by 
“How can I succeed?” There 
is a word of difference between 
these two little phrases. The 
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first switches your thoughts to¬ 
wards possibilities of failure. 
It is a negative passive phrase, 
expressing the outlook of some¬ 
one content to hope for the best 
while he lets life slide When 
you put the questions how, you 
turn the spotlight on to finding 
answers, to discovering practi¬ 
cal methods You cease to be a 
passive spectator waiting for 
things to shape themselves You 
becomethe shaper of things, you 
take the helm and become archi¬ 
tect of your destiny. The little 
magic word, “how” galvanizes 
your mind, leading to positive 
action to achieve your aims As 
a psychologist advises, “When¬ 
ever ‘if’ enters your head, recast 
the sentence to begin with ‘how’ 
instead” 

‘Can’t’ and ‘Will’ 

You can also transform your 
personality and enhance it by 
substituting ‘I will’ for T can¬ 
not’ in the pattern of your 
thinking 

Charles F. Kettering says 
that when he was research head 
of General Motors and wanted 
a problem solved, he would place 
a table outside the meeting room 
with a sign - “Leave slide-rules 
here” If I didn’t do that I’d 
find some engineer reaching for 
his slide rule Then he would 
be on his feat saying “Boss, you 
can’t do it”. Where some folk 
say, “I cannot”, they really mean 
“I will not”. It is all too esay 
to accept problems and handi¬ 
caps rather than search and 
work for overcoming them 
Back of ninety nine out of one 
hundred assertions that a thing 
cannot be done is nothing but 


the unwillingness to do it. Once 
you substitute “I will” for “I 
cannot", you force your mind to 
think of solutions. 

Hitch your waggon to a 
star. Instead of merely doing 
whatiswithmyour present capa¬ 
city, you seek means to en¬ 
hance your capabilities to attain 
the targets you have set. The 
talents and skill come after you 
have committed yourself, not 
bclore it A chap once said “I 
cannot pass my exam, because 
1 can spare only two hours a 
day for studying”. He thought 
things over on the above lines 
and changed the wording to "I 
intend to pass my exam , there¬ 
fore I must re-organize my day 
to get in the necessary amount of 
study”. 

Put “I will” in place of “I 
cannot”, and your mind soon 
begins to find the answer you 
need 

In all that you do pay more 
a t tent ion t o sol ut ions rather than 
to pioblems. The moment yon 
hoar the word ‘problem’, your 
mind should automatically res¬ 
pond with "solution”. 

In that way you can train 
yourself to become a person who 
finds solutions, who is not de¬ 
feated by problems, who is re¬ 
sourceful and constructive inhis 
approach to life and its problems. 

Such an approach will make 
lor your success in your career. 
Your boss will have lots of prob¬ 
lems Though he may not say 
so in so many words. The man 
who captures his attention and 
creates the best impression is he 
who solves a problem, not he 
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who brings another to his notice. 
Problems are solved by tackling 
them not by rubbing Aladdin’s 
lamp or by putting them behind 
as Mr Podsnap tried to do in 
Dicken’s novel “Our Mutual 
Friend”. “Mr Podsnap settled 
that whatever he put behind him 

he put out of existence.Mr 

Podsnap had even acquired a 
peculiar flourish of his right arm 
in often clearing the word of its 
most difficult problems, by 
sweapmg them behind him”. 

'Give' and ‘take’ 

It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. We make a 
living by what we get, but we 
make life by what we give. In 
a little masterpiece “The Art of 
Loving”, Dr Erich Fromm, 
famous psychoanalyst, observes 
that giving is more joyous than 
receiving not because it is a 
deprivation, but because in the 
act of giving lies the expression 
of our ahveness “Giving is the 
highest expression of potency. 
In the very act of giving I ex¬ 
perience my strength, my wealth, 
my power This experience of 
heightened vitality and potency 
fills me with joy. I experience 
myself as overflowing, spending, 
alive, hence joyous”. 

So, replace ‘take’ by ‘give’ 
m your pattern of thinking Give 
help, advice, leadership, your 
time and so on Others will 
surely respond. By giving in¬ 
stead of demanding, you will 
receive far more help and good 
from others than you would have 
possibly imagined. 

Walt Whitman best expres¬ 
sed the spirit of giving m two 
lines: 

Behold, Ido not give lectures 
or a little charity 

When I give, I give myself 
(Song of Myself) 

‘Could be’ Not ‘What is* 

Life is a process—a process 
of continual change It is be¬ 
coming rather than being. Think 
what could be rather than what 


is. Whatever exists now is 
changing, however slowly into 
something different. Try to see 
where the process is heading. 
Look for ways to alter its direc¬ 
tion m a manner more geared to 
the achievement of your goals. 
Just by trying to see that could 
be instead of only what is now 
you can readjust your entire 
outlook and make it construc¬ 
tive, progressive and forward- 
looking, budding your future as 
you want it, not just waiting for 
it to happen to you. As an old 
proverb puts it “A misty, morn¬ 
ing does not signify a cloudy 
day”. Instead of saying, 
“things couldn’t be worse” you 
could as # well say, “things are 
bound to improve”. This will 
strengthen your nerve, and 
freshen your heart to try again 
at the darkest moments of life. 
You are in the right when you 
are in league with future. 

All sad bad made words and 
phrases which express regrets 
at past mistakes or disappoint¬ 
ments should be replaced by 
those which look towards a 
better brighter future and to 
ways and means of tackling the 
problems. Thinking and talking 
of ‘the old unhappy far off’ 
things’ is futile. Learn the les¬ 
sons of the past then apply 
them. 

‘Impossible’ ? 

Finally chuck out the word 
‘impossible’ from your think¬ 
ing The story goes that when 
Henry Ford decided to produce 
his famous V-8 motor he chose 
to build an engine with the entire 
eight cylinders cast in one block 
and instructed his engineers to 
produce a design for the engine. 
The design was placed on the 
paper, but the engineers agreed 
to a suggestion that it was simply 
impossible to cast an eight cy¬ 
linder engine block mone piece. 

Ford said, “Produce it any¬ 
way”. 

“But”, they replied, “It’s 
impossible”. 


“Go ahead”, Ford com¬ 
manded, “and stay on the job 
until you succeed, no matter 
how much time is required”. 

The engineers went ahead. 
There was nothing else for them 
to do, if they were to remain on 
the Ford staff. Six months 
rolled by but nothing happened 
Another six months passed, and 
still nothing happened. The 
engineers tried every conceivable 
plan to implement the orders, 
but the thifig seemed out of the 
question; “impossible”. 

At the end of the year Ford 
checked up with his engineers, 
and again they informed him 
that they had found no way to 
carry out his orders. 

“Go right ahead”, said Ford. 
“I want it, I’ll have it.” 

They went ahead, and then, 
as if by a stroke of magic, the 
secret was discovered. Ford’s 
determination made it. 

What to the wobbler seems 
‘impossible’ becomes a solid 
reality to the resolute person. 

Just as the proof of the pud¬ 
ding is m its eating, the force of 
words lies m their practical use. 
Positive, bright-eyed, tonic 
words are the vitamins of the 
mind. Negative, cheerless, piti¬ 
ful, croaky words sap our 
energy and enervate mental 
vigour—and are lethal to achieve¬ 
ment. 


Miod 

There is nothing so elastic as 
the human mind Like impri¬ 
soned steam, the more it is pres¬ 
sed the more it rises to resist 
the pressure The more we are 
obliged to do the more we are 
able to accomplish. 

—-Tryon Edwards 
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OBiftto Thought 



Gandhiji visualizes a state 
based on Truth and Ahimsa 
(Non-violence). Even m the 
non-violent state there will be 
cases of crime and anti-social 
acts. But the incidents of crime 
will surely be reduced In any 
case crimes should not be 
allowed to flourish, they disturb 
the harmonious social atmos¬ 
phere and spread violence 
“No Government worth its 
name”, he says, “can allow 
anarchy to prevail”. 

Crim e—a disease: “AH 
Crime”, he remarks, “is a kind 
of disease and should be treated 
as such” He, therefore, does 
not believe so much in punish¬ 
ment as in the reformation of the 
criminals. “Under a state gov¬ 
erned according to the principles 
of Ahimsa, therefore, a murderer 
would be sent to a penitentiary 
and there given a chance to 
reform himself ” Mahatma 
Gandhi thus agrees with Aris¬ 
totle who says, “Punishment is a 
sort of medicine”, and with Plato 
who remarks, “Punishment 
brings wisdom, it is the healing 
art of wickedness”. 

Capita] Punishment: Gandhi¬ 
ji is against capital punishment 
“I do regard death sentence as 
contrary to Ahimsa. Only He 
takes life who gives it All 
punishment is repugnant to 
Ahimsa. Capital punishment is 
thus fundamentally wrong.” 
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On Crime and Punishment 


All crime is a kind of disease 


Preventive detention: It is 
better to prevent crimes than 
to punish Gandhiji has, 
therefore, no objections if per¬ 
sons are “merely detained so as 
to be unable to do harm, whe¬ 
ther moral, social or political 
m accordance with the concep¬ 
tion of respective States” 

Prison and Prisoner: For 
the reforms of prisons, Gandhi¬ 
ji prepared a blue-prmt in 1922 
when he was a prisoner. The 
plan was that “all Industries 
that were not paying should be 
stopped All the jails should be 
turned into hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving institutions They 
should include (wherever possi¬ 
ble) conon-growing to produc¬ 
ing the finest cloth Prisoners 
must be treated as defectives not 
criminals to be looked down 
upon Warders should cease to 
be the tenors of the prisoners, 
but the jail officials should be 
their friends and instructors The 
one indispensable condition is 
that State should buy all the 
Khadi that may be turned out 
by the prisons at cost price 
And if there is a surplus, the 
public may get it at a trifling 
higher price to cover the expense 
of running a sales depot” 

In a post-prayer speech de¬ 
livered in the Delhi Central Jail 
in 1947, he said all crimi¬ 

nals should be treated as patients 
and the jails should be the hos¬ 
pitals, admitting this class pa¬ 
tients for treatment and cure 
No one committed crime for the 
fun of it It is a sign of a 
diseased mind The cause of a 
particular disease should be 
investigated and removed They 
need not have palatial build¬ 
ings when their jails become 


and should treated as such. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

hospitals No country can 
afford that, much less could a 
poor country like India. But 
the outlook of the jail staff 
should be that of physicians and 
nurses in a hospital The pri¬ 
soners should feel that the offi¬ 
cials were their friends They 
were to help them to regain their 
mental health and not to harass 
them m any way”. ( Harijan, 
November 2, 1947, pp 395-96). 

Mahatma Gandhi’s ap¬ 
proach to crime and punishment 
is enlightened and scientific. 
Law enforcement should not be 
punitive and revengeful. The 
society should be concerned not 
with exacting “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth lor a tooth” but with 
the re-hub*htation of the crimi¬ 
nal There is a naive belief 
that a criminal who is com¬ 
mitted to jail should thereby 
realize the error of his ways and 
be completely cured of his crimi¬ 
nal tendencies by serving a term 
in jail As a psychologist ex¬ 
plains this goal can be achieved 
only by long-iangc psycho¬ 
therapy designed to meet the 
needs of the particular patient 
coupled with an intelligent 
handling of the individual by 
society upon release. It is of 
vital importance that we re¬ 
evaluate the actual effectiveness 
of criminal procedures in pre¬ 
paring the criminal for a useful 
role m society. 

“On the favourable side of 
the ledger is that fact that we 
arc coming increasingly to view 
crime as a social and psychiatric 
problem and reformatories and 
prisons as places of detention 
during the all-important pro¬ 
cess of rehabilitation ” 
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Paragraph-Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations Thoughts in certain well-known quota¬ 
tions are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples 
are given hereunder. 


Nothing is so uncertain as 
the minds of the multitude. 

In his poem The Patriot 
Browning tells the story of a 
statesman who was at one time 
honoured and even worshipped 
by the populace But such is 
the fickleness and undepend a- 
bihty of this populace that be¬ 
fore long they were seen shout¬ 
ing for joy when this statesman 
was being hanged At the peak 
of his glory cardinal Wolsey was 
deprived and divested of his 
titles and powers and cried with 
anguish “cursed are those who 
hang on princes’ favoui s” What 
princes were in the days of auto¬ 
cracy, demos is in the age of 
democracy, with greater fickle¬ 
ness Shakespeare has given us 
a peep into the mind of the 
multitude in the play Julius 
Caesar When Brutus, using 
all the wealth of his rhetoric 
Justifies the assassination of 
Caesar, the mob shouts hut tabs 
for Brutus But when some 
time later Antony employs his 
eloquence to rouse their emo¬ 
tions they go over to Antony’s 
side and then Brutus is damned 
as a villain The hydra-headed 
multitude have no opinion of 
their own, they veei round as 
the weather-cock on a chimney 
They are like a monster, with 
heads enough, but no heart and 
little brains 


For when the wine is in, the 
wit is out. 

There is a story about a 
drunkard who, inebriated as he 
went to the Railway Booking 


office and asked for a ticket 
When asked to name his station, 
pat came his reply “What sta¬ 
tions have you” 9 When a man 
is drunk he loses his grip on his 
faculties, his powers of discern¬ 
ment and judgement. He can 
laugh, he can weep, he is meek, 
he can threaten, all without 
meaning it His state is akin 
to madness When a driver is 
drunk he loses all sense of pro¬ 
portion and rides rough-shod 
over everything Statistics tell 
us that quite a large number ot 
accidents arc due to drunken¬ 
ness In E n g 1 a n d drunken 
driving has been made punisha¬ 
ble w itin* mediation of thedt iv- 
ing licence and the incidence of 
accidents has gone dow'n con¬ 
siderably Prink is not only 
the devil’s way into a man, but 
man’s w'ay to the devil The 
sight of a drunkard is a better 
sermon against that vice than 
the best that was ever preached 
on that subject Some one 
commending Philip of Maced on 
for drinking freely, “that”, said 
Demosthenes “is a good quality 
m a sponge but not m a king”. 
Drunkenness places man as 
much below the level of the 
brutes as reason elevates him 
above them 


The Living need charity more 
than the dead. 

It was with a view to foster¬ 
ing charity that Hinduism insti¬ 
tuted the ritual known as 
Shiaddah. Religious sanction 
was thus accorded to social 
amelioration But the ritual 
has lost its social significance. 


All attention has come to be 
directed towards the Hereafter. 
A parent may be starved while 
he or she is alive but after death 
benefactions are instituted m the 
name of the deceased. What is 
needed is the reorientation of 
this piety One has to turn 
one’s eyes to the Here and the 
Now It we could relieve even 
a traction of human misery and 
distress, w r e should be practising 
true and genuine charity In 
fact, every good act is charity. 
\ oui smiling in your brother’s 
face is charity, an exhortation of 
your fellow-man to virtuous 
deeds, is equal to alms-giving; 
your putting a wanderer in the 
right road is charity, your re¬ 
moving stones and thorns, and 
other obstructions from the road 
is charity, your assisting the 
blind is charity; your giving 
water to the thirsty is charity. 
A man’s true wealth hereafter 
is the good he does in this world 
to his fellow-man When he 
dies, people will say “What 
property has he left behind 
him‘ > ” But the angels will ask 
“What good deeds has he sent 
before him 9 ” 

History is philosophy teach¬ 
ing by examples. 

If history is a mere chroni¬ 
cle of battles and wars or of the 
whims and 1 leaks of Kings it is 
a wasteful pursuit and such his¬ 
tories had better be consigned 
to the dung-heap It was with 
such histories in view that the 
philosopher remarked “Happy is 
the land that has no history”. 

( Contd. on page 608) 
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General Eaglisji 

Short Essay, Precis, Drafting Etc. 


Part A 

Q. 1. Write an essay in 
about 400 words on any one of 
the following subjects: 

(a) Dress styles of modern 
youth. 

(b ) The importance of agri¬ 
culture in India today. 

(c) Watching a game either 
m the field or on T V 

(d) “United we stand,divid¬ 
ed we fall ” 

(t-) Tales of adventure and 
heroism 

Ans. Tales of adventure and 
heroism 

Life, said a philosopher, 
should be measured not by the 
breaths we take but the breaths 
we hold Everything that takes 
away our breath or fills us with 
awe or suspense adds a new 
dimension to our experience 
We are never the same alter 
undergoing the experience, per¬ 
sonal or vicarious of adventure 
and heroism 

I was bathing in a river The 
current was swift and gushing 
All at once I heard the shrieks 
of a woman whose young baby 
had slipped out of her hands. A 
college student who heard the 
cries lost no time in taking off 
his clothes and jumped into the 
waters Fighting against their 
fury he brought back the baby 
All this was a matter of minutes. 
The mother wept for joy. Every 
one flocked round the young 
man who had displayed rare 
heroism I cursed my own 
timidity and took a vow to do 
better in future. One lamp 
lights another. 


The other day I read about 
a young girl who kept three 
ruffians at bay by her pluck and 
desperate courage They had 
entered her house at night when 
she was alone, but nothing 
daunted, she armed herself with 
an iron roduind pounded at them 
with all the strength at her com¬ 
mand She was able to cieate 
such terror that they fled In 
the commotion the neighbours 
woke up and chased the assai¬ 
lants. 

Who has not heard of the 
intrepid shepherd on whose 
,sheep the tigress pounced. The 
man, with only khukhri in hand, 
grappled with the tigress He 
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was badly mauled but the 
attacker had to withdraw. 

Heroism is to be found in 
every field The other day a 
patient in an Andhra hospital 
needed blood transfusion Blood 
there was in plenty but not oi 
the group needed A young 
doctor who was on his daily 
round came to know of it He 
at once volunteered. The life 
of the patient was saved 

There is the story of an 
Indian patriot whose son was 
selected by a Commission for a 
job for which many more quali¬ 
fied candidates had appeared 
for the interview When the 
patriot came to know of the 


entire story he asked his son not 
to accept the job He would 
not sell his patriotism for a mess 
of pottage The great patriot 
was Babu Purushottam Das 
Tandon 

Heroism and courage belong 
to no one countiy, no one pro¬ 
fession It is theic when Napo¬ 
leon scales the Alps in the face 
of heavy odds, when Tenzing 
and Hillary leach the Everest 
or when Madam Curie under¬ 
goes privation for the sake of her 
discovery ol Radium 

Part B 

Q. 2. Write a paragraph 
(within 100-125 words) carefully 
examining the acceptability or 
otherwise of any one of the fol¬ 
lowing statements: 

(«) ‘It isonlv a fool who can 
he wholly ccitain about any¬ 
thing ’ 

(b) ‘Great talkers are never 
gicat doers ’ 

( ( ) ‘ Vo be able to command 
one must know how to obey.’ 

Ans. (a) B is only a fool who 
can be wholly certain about 
anything. 

A rocket was sent into space 
and its retuin was piedicted by 
the scientists Almost to a 
split second the splash-down 
took place in a remote island m 
the Atlantic ocean and the 
scientists were at the precise 
site to receive the rocket Such 
was the ceitainty born out of 
thorough knowledge Modern 
Science and Mathematics have 
made it possible to make exact 
predictions But in certain 
other matters this certainty is 
misplaced. In the field of poli- 
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tics then Is no knowing how the 
masses will react. The former 
Prime Minister, while ordering 
General Elections least expected 
that she and her party would be 
so ignominiously defeated. Nor 
did Bhutto visualize that the 
results of the elections which he 
had so carefully rigged would be 
questioned and culminate in his 
arrest and the failure of his 
hopes. Where human mind is 
concerned, certainty is uncer¬ 
tain. It is such an unpredicta¬ 
ble entity. 

(b) Great talkers are neser 

great doers. 

It is only great talkers who 
have changed the minds of the 
people and thus accomplished 
big revolutions. Socrates was 
a voluble talker He would 
wait at the street corners and 
discuss current political issuss 
with every young man that came 
his way. He was thus able to 
mould the thoughts of his gene¬ 
ration. In our own day Ber¬ 
nard Shaw the spell-bmder 
brought about a silent revoul- 
tion in thinking without firing 
a shot. Rousseau and Voltaire 
were great talkers and they sow¬ 
ed the seeds of the French Revo¬ 
lution. Lenin and Gandhi m 
the 20th century, talkeis and 
writers both of them, achieved 
the distinction of transforming 
big countries They gathered 
political and economic revolu¬ 
tions Churchill was a great 
orator, the man who used the 
English language to stir English¬ 
men to their depths He led his 
nation to victory against a 
powerful adversary 

(c) To be able to command 

one must know how to obey. 

Social and administrative 
systems are like ladders whose 
every rung has its proper posi¬ 
tion and place. Whatever sta¬ 
tion a person occupies he must 
do justice to it, it being immate¬ 
rial whether he is a clerk or a 
big boss, a minister or a peon. 
The work allotted lias to be 
done honestly and efficiently 


“Act well you part; there an 
the honour lies?* Every sol¬ 
dier, said Napoleon, carries a 
baton in his knapsack. By slow 
perseverance one can rise to the 
top of the ladder, provided he 
keeps his balance at every step. 
Napoleon, who gave this en¬ 
couraging advice started life as 
a Corporal and rose to be the 
Emperor of France but 
wherever he was he did his work 
conscientiously carrying out his 
duties faithfully. With all his 
ambitious plans about him, he 
would not let them override 
his current duties. 

Q. 3. Write a summary of 
the following passage, strictly 
within a range of 140-160 words: 

The summary should be writ¬ 
ten on the special sheet provided 
for the purpose, the sheet should 
be fastened securely inside the 
answer-book. 

No generation leaves the 
world as it finds it. We shall 
change our cities and villages, 
just as men have done in the 
past. The great and wonderful 
city of Babylon consists now of 
ruins buried in the ground, and 
its glories arc forgotten Cities, 
like people, grow and die, in¬ 
crease or decrease in importance 
Ail such changes are the result 
of the restless energies of man. 
The generation now growing up 
will have the same energies and 
will not be satisfied with what 
it finds in the world. Some of 
us will invent new machines or 
instruments, some will suggest 
new scientific theories, some 
will explore new places or 
new regions of thought. 
Every fresh mind is different 
from every other mmd of the 
present or the past, and it may 
have a contribution to make to 
the progress of mankind And 
so the changes continue, for 
better or for worse. During 
the last century, the speed of 
these changes in many fields of 
human activity has increased 
enormously. There was not 
much difference between a 


Rornftn ofaftrio* tv« an 
eighte#nth-oentury gaatfaman’s 
carriage. Both were pulled by 
horses and the construction of 
the two vehicles was similar. 
The sound of traffic outside a 
Roman and an eighteenth- 
century window was, in each 
case, the sound of horses* hoofs, 
yet, the interval was a period 
of two thousand years ! On 
the other hand, the difference 
between the early locomotives 
and motor-cars and aeroplanes 
of today, fess than a century and 
a half later, is apparent to every¬ 
one This rapid advance of 
science is in some ways more 
than surprising—it is alarming. 
Men now have the power to 
destroy the whole human race 
by means of atomic bombs. The 
invention of the steam-engine 
and the first locomotives, when 
for the first time in the history of 
the world, iron moved by itself 
from one place to another, 
started a process which has deve¬ 
loped and has now brought us 
to the atomic age In the next 
century the speed of discovery 
and invention will almost cer¬ 
tainly increase further It is 
difficult indeed to foretell what 
the world will be like a hundred 
years hence. AH changes are 
not necessarily for the better. 
Where in our modern world are 
such musicians as Beethoven, 
Bach or Brahms <} Is any play 
of today superior to Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays, any structure of 
today comparable to the Taj’ 
Mahal or the Pyramids 0 But 
such questions need not depress 
us We have still much of the 
past with us, and no one can 
expect complete progress in 
every field of human activity. 
Mistakes will always be made 
and we can always learn from 
our mistakes. (450 words) 

Ans. Summary Every 
generation, because of the rest¬ 
less energies of men, tries to 
change the existing condition 
of the world through the pro¬ 
gress of science and technology. 
This change was not very appre- 
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ciaagp perween me Roman 
period and the 18th century, but 
during the last century it has 
been very rapid. But it is also 
alarming. The discovery of 
atomic bombs has given man 
power to destroy the whole 
human race. The speed of 
change is bound to increase 
further in the future but one 
cannot predict what the world 
will be like a hundred years 
hence. Every change, however, 
does not necessarily mean pro¬ 
gress. In the field of art and 
literature there has hardly been 
any progress. Shakespeare and 
Beethoven still reign supreme; 
the Taj and the Pyramids are still 
unmatched in structure. How¬ 
ever no one should expect pro¬ 
gress m all fields. We can how¬ 
ever learn from our mistakes. 

Title One-sided progress of 
man. 

Q. 4. With reference to the 
passage given above, answer the 
following questions briefly in your 
own words: 

(a) What are the results of 
the restless energies of man ? 

(b) “And so the changes 
continue, for better or for 
worse ”—Why do the changes 
continue ? 

(c) Why does the writer 
say that there was not a great 
deal of difference between a 
Roman chariot and an 
eighteenth-century gentleman’s 
carriage ? 

(d) In what ways can the 
advance of science be called 
‘alarming’ ? 

( e ) Mention two things of 
the past on which no advance 
has been made in modern times. 

Ans. (a) Man tries to im¬ 
prove his physical conditions. 

(b) As knowledge increases, 
man tries to adapt it to his 
physical needs. 

(c) Both were pulled by 
horses and them was close simi¬ 
larity in their construction. 

April. 1978 


(O Science has placed in the 
hands of man power to destroy 
the human race. 

(e) The Taj Mahal in archi¬ 
tecture and Shakespeare’s plays 
in literature. 

Q. 5. Frame sentences with 
any five of the following words 
chosen from the passage given 
under Question 3: 

generation; restless; theory; 

enormously; invention; 

alarming; process; structure. 

Ans. generation: The new 
generation is not prepared to 
listen to the advice of grey- 
haired people. 

restless: When the minister 
did not turn up even one hour 
after the scheduled time, people 
grew restless and started leaving 
the hall. 

theory: When Darwin gave 
his theory of Evolution, the 
Christian Church received a big 
shock and decided to oppose 
Darwin tooth and nail. 

enormously: During the 
last one hundred years scientific 
knowledge has increased enor¬ 
mously. 

invention: He got his in¬ 
vention patented and made mil¬ 
lions of pounds out of it. 

alarming: There has been 
an alarming increase in dacoities 
during the last six months. 

process: After oil is pump¬ 
ed out of the wells it undergoes 
the process of refining. 

structure: The structure of 
Taj Mahal shows that it is a 
blend of Hindu and Moslem 
art. 

Q. 6. Rewrite the follow¬ 
ing sentences, inserting, from the 
words given in brackets, the ones 
which complete the sense of 
each sentence correctly: 

(a) He needs a few (weeks’/ 
weaks’) rest before [resuming his 
studies. 


(b) Little else can ex¬ 
pected from (that/those) sort of 
people. 

(c) (Due/Owing) to the state 
of the pitch, our heavier team 
has a considerable advantage. 

(d) The reason why the 
magazine sells so well is (that/ 
because) it is written m pleasant 
style. 

( e ) I should be surprised if it 
were(he/him). 

(/) The apple tasted (bitter/ 
bitterly) 

Ans. (a) He needs a few 
weeks’ rest before resuming his 
studies. 

( b) Little else can be expected 
from that sort of people. 

(c) Owing to the state of the 
pitch our heavier team has a 
considerable advantage. 

(d) The reason why the 
magazine sells so well is that it is 
written in pleasant style. 

( e) I should be surprised if it 
were he. 

(/) The apple tasted bitter. 

Q. 7. Frame sentences 
with any six of the following 
phrases: 

a red herring; a dead letter; 
an acid test; red tape, the golden 
mean, a dosed book , a cold war; 
a blue stocking, the iron curtain. 

Ans. A red herring: When 
the Pakistani Dictator found that 
the people were getting restive 
he tried to place a red herring 
across their path by talking of 
Jehad against India. 

A dead letter: For many 
years the law remained a dead 
letter because public opinion 
was not yet ready to digest it. 

An acid test: There was not 
much difficulty about written 
papers but the acid test came 
when we were subjected to 
endurance trials. 
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Red tape: The Ministers 
may give dozens of assurances 
but the red-tape in the Secre¬ 
tariat is bound to delay matters. 

The golden mean: An ex¬ 
tremist attitude is always danger¬ 
ous; wc should follow the golden 
mean. 

A closed book: What hap¬ 
pened at that meeting is a dosed 
book for most of us. 

A cold war: There h ad been 
a cold war between India and 
Pakistan leaving a trial of bit¬ 
terness which the war of 1971 
aggravated 

A blue stocking: The new 
Literary Society has enrolled 
many a blue stockings as its 
members. 

The iron curtain: For quite 
some time Russia placed an iron 
curtain round her and nothing 
was allowed to trickle through. 

Q. 8. Each of the words 
given below can be used in two 
or more senses. Choose any five 
words and make two sentences 
with each so that each sentence 
illustrates one distinct sense in 
which the word is used. 


The plot failed because one 
of the conspirators did not turn 
up 

(v) race: Hitler regarded 
the German race as superior to 
any other. 

In the 1000-metre race our 
college won the first position. 

(vi) rock: A big temple was 
carved out of a rock. 

The nurse rocked the cradle 
and the baby dozed off to sleep. 

( vn ) box: The box contain¬ 
ing cash and ornaments was 
found missing. 

Angry as I was I boxed his 
ears till he cried for mercy. 

(viu) file: The cadets 
marched past the flag m single 
file. 

The officer has called for my 
file so as to decide the case 
speedily. 

(ix) spell: He is a poor 
typist because he cannot spell 
even ordinary words correctly. 

After a brief spell of heat the 
ins came. 

(x) tender: His tender heart 


melted at the sight of huma 
suffering. 

Unless he tenders an apology 
he will not be allowed to atteni 
the classes. 

Model Paragraphs 

{Contd from page 604) 

True history serves as a guide 
to posterity. The impartiality 
of history is not that of the 
mirror, which merely reflects 
objects but of the judge who 
sees, listens and decides. Man¬ 
kind must profit from its earlier 
experiences. History makes a 
young man to be old, without 
wrinkles or gray hairs, privileg¬ 
ing him with the experience of 
age, without either the infirmi¬ 
ties or inconveniences thereof. 
It is when the hour of conflict 
is over, that history comes to a 
right understanding of the strife 
and is ready to exclaim "Lo, 
God is here and we knew it 
not” 1 God is m the facts of 
history as truly as he is in the 
march of the seasons, the revo¬ 
lutions of the planets or the 
architecture of the worlds His¬ 
tory is thus the illustration or the 
vindication of the moral law. 


(i) fine, (n)desert,(iu) mess, 
(iv) plot, (v) race, (vi) rock, (vu) 
box, (.vin) file, (/*) spell, (x) 
tender 

(i) fine: The Principal im¬ 
posed a fine on us for not attend¬ 
ing the function 

The weather being so fine 
we decided to go out for an 
excursion. 
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(ii) desert: What was once 
a desert is now a fertile land. 

He deserted me in my hour 
of need. 

(in) mess: For months to¬ 
gether I took my meals in the 
mess. 

The idiotic clerk has made a 
mess of everything. 

(iv) plot: The price of my 
plot has increased threefold. 
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Q. 1. What programme 
did Gandhiji advocate for the 
uplift of the masses in India ? 

(5 sentences) 

A n s . Gandhiji advocated 
an economic bill of rights gua¬ 
ranteeing to everybody the ele¬ 
mentary necessaries of life— 
food, clothes and shelter, the 
right to work, freedom from 
want, abolition of distinction 
on grounds of class, colour, 
place of birth and status, elimi¬ 
nation of economic exploita¬ 
tion and the exercise of tyranny 
by the few over the many 
through superiority of wealth 
and the right to economic 
equality. 

Q. 2. Which of the follow¬ 
ing statements are correct and 
which incorrect ? (Write ‘cor¬ 
rect’ or 'incorrect'.) 

(/) The polar and the equa¬ 
torial diameters of the earth are 
unequal 

(») Cleopatra was a Roman 
queen 

(ui) The World Badminton 
Championship winners get the 
Uber Cup. 

0v) The classical dance form, 
Kathakah, is associated with 
Tamil Nadu 

(v) The hydrogen bomb has 
been developed on the principle 
of nuclear fission. 

Ans. (0 correct 

00 incorrect 


(m) correct 

(#»*) incorrect 

(v) correct 

Q. 3. (/) Who succeeded 
Jehangir as the Emperor ot 
Delhi 7 

00 When did non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement start in India 7 

(m) In which year was the 
second battle of Panipat fought 7 

(iv) On what date did India 
become a Republic ? 

(v) Who was the last but 
one Viceroy of India 7 

Ans. (/) Shah Jahan, (//) 
1920; (in) 1556, (iv) Jan 26, 
1950; (v) Lord Wavell 

Q. 4. Arrange the follow¬ 
ing Viceroys of India in the 
chronological order: 

Lord Louis Mountbattcn, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Irwin, Lord 
Linlithgow, Lord Reading, 
Lord Chelmsford. 

Ans. Lord Curzon (1899- 
1905), Lord Chelmsford (1916- 
21), Lord Reading (1921-26), 
Lord Irwin (1926-31), Lord 
Linlithgow (1936-44), Lord 
Mountbatten (1947-48) 

Q. 5. With which religions 
are the following associated? 

(/) Ddwara Temples, (n) 
The Golden Temple, (in) Tripi- 
tika, (/v) Bethlehem 

Ans. (i) Jain, (»/) Sikh, (in) 


Buddh, (iv) Christian 

Q. 6. (/) Which riser is 
associated with Srinagar 7 

(ii) Which is the capital of 
Nagaland 7 

(in) What is the height of 
Mt Everest 7 

(iv) Where is the origin of 
the river Narbada 7 

(v) What is the importance 
ofAnkleswar ? 

Ans. (i) Jheium, (//) Ko- 
hima, (in) 29,028 ft , (iv) It 
rises near Amarkantak in the 
Maikala range in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, (v) It is known for oil 
which has recently been struck 
here 

Q. 7. Under what cir¬ 
cumstances can a State be 
brought under President’s Rule? 

(In not more than 50 words.) 

Ans. The President of India 
can take direct charge of the 
administration of a State in the 
Indian Union when the consti¬ 
tutional machinery in a State 
breaks down or thcie is immi¬ 
nent danger of its breaking 
down The President can do 
so either on receipt of a report 
from the Governor or when he 
is otherwise satisfied that a situa¬ 
tion has arisen in which the 
Government of the State can¬ 
not be carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution. 


Q. 8.W r 11 e about 120 
words on each of the following: 

(/) Responsibility of the 
Union Government to Parlia¬ 
ment m India. 

(n) Equality under the In¬ 
dian Constitution. 

A n s. (/) Union Govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility to Parlia¬ 
ment: In every Parliamentary 
system, the Government is fully 
responsible and accountable to 
the legislature. This, in fact, 
is the distinguishing feature of a 
parliamentary system based on 
the British pattern, as against 
the presidential form of govern¬ 
ment on the American model 
Ministerial responsibility is the 
essence of the cabinet system, 
and collective responsibility is 
Britain’s principle contribution 
to modern political practice. 
Ministers are individually res¬ 
ponsible for the functioning of 
the departments under their 
charge. They also share col¬ 
lective responsibility with other 
members of the government on 
anything of importance done in 
any branch of public business 
The ministry functions as a unit 
and presents a common front 
before the legislature The In¬ 
dian Constitution provides for 
the collective responsibility of 
the Council of Ministers to the 
Lok Sabha They remain in 
office only so long as they retain 
the confidence of the Lok Sabha 
This confidence remains only so 
long as the Government com¬ 
mands a majority in the Lok 
Sabha There is no provision 
for individual responsibility in 
the Lok Sabha under the Indian 
Constitution The rules of pro¬ 
cedure of Parliament also pro¬ 
vide lor a motion of no-confi¬ 
dence in the Council of Ministers 
and not m any individual 
Minister 

(//) Right to Equality: 
Equality before the law is one 
of the most important funda¬ 
mental rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution Article 14 states 
that the State shall not deny to 


•ay person equality before the 
law or the equal protection of 
laws within Indian territory. 
Article 15 prohibits discrimina¬ 
tion on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, sex or place of birth. No 
citizen can, on any of thpse 
grounds, be subjected to any 
disability or restriction with 
regard to access to shops, public 
restaurants, hotels and places of 
public entertainment or the use 
of wells, tanks, bathing ghats, 
roads and places of public 
resort maintained out of State 
funds Article 16 guarantees 
equality of opportunity in mat¬ 
ters of public appointment. But 
there are specific exemptions 
A legislature can make special 
provisions for women and child¬ 
ren, for the advancement of 
socially and educationally back¬ 
ward classes and for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Besides, Parliament may con¬ 
fine employment under a State 
or local authority to the local 
residents Under Article 42, 
the States may also provide for 
reservations in appointments or 
posts for backward classes 

Q. 9. What important 
events in Indian History took 
place in the following years: 

(i) 273 bc ; (//) 1000 ad.; 
(///) I600,(rv) 1935, (v) 1948. 

Ans. (/) 273 B.C.: Acces¬ 
sion of Asoka, the Great 

(ii) 1000 A.D.: Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Ghazni's attack on India 

(hi) 1600 A.D.: Establish¬ 
ment of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s Office m India 

(iv) 1 9 3 5 A.D.: Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935 passed 

(v) 1948 A.D.: Assassina¬ 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi 

Q. 10. What do you know 
about the following: (20 words 
each.) 

(i) Manu; (n) Asoka, (/«) 
Thyagaraja; (iv) Todar Mai, (v) 
Ram Mohan Roy. 

Ans. (i) Manu: He was 


the famous m&'-m.mii 
author of Mam 

(it) Asoka: (264-228 b.c.) 
Indian Emperor, grandson of 
Chandragupta He denounced 
war, embraced and preached 
Buddhism after the battle of 
Kalinga. 

(m) Thyagaraja: was South 
India’s best-known and best¬ 
loved musician (1767-1847). His 
mother tongue was Tamil but 
he composed his songs in Telugu. 

(iv) 'fodar Mai: was one 
of the Nau Rattans and Revenue 
Minister in the Court of Akbar. 
He is famous for reforms m 
Land Revenue Administration. 

(v) Ram Mohan Roy: (1774- 
1833) He was one of the greatest 
social reformers that India has 
produced. He was instrumental 
in eradicating social evtls like 
Sati, Purdah and child marriage 
from the Indian soil. He advo¬ 
cated widow re-marriage and 
stood for women’s education. 
He was a profound scholar of 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. 
He was also the founder of 
Brahmo Samaj 

Q. 11. Where are the fol¬ 
low ing Iocs ted ? (Answer in one 
word) 

(i) Lai Bahadur Shastn Na¬ 
tional Academy of Administra¬ 
tion, (n) Netaji Subhash Na¬ 
tional Institute of Sports, (in) 
National Environment Engineer¬ 
ing Institute 

Ans. (i) Mussoorie, (ii) 
Patiala, (in) Nagpur. 

Q. 12. Where are the fol¬ 
lowing located ? 

(/) Central Drug Research 
Institute, (u) National Chemical 
Laboratory, (in) Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute; (iv) 
National Defence Academy; (v) 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

Ans. (i) Lucknow; (ii) 
Poona, (in) New Delhi; (iv) 
Khadakvasla; (v) Calcutta. 

Q. 13. Name the follow- 
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(if the brgaritJcfta; (If) the 
pianet nearest to sun; (iff) the 
Eternal City; (/■v) The Land of the 
Midnight Sun; (v) Roof of the 
World. 

Ans. (/) Sundarbans. (It is 
created by the Ganga and the 
Brahamputra) (zz) Mercury; 
(///) Rome; (zv) Norway, (v)The 
Pamirs. 

Q. 14. What are the fol¬ 
lowing places known for ? (About 
5 words for each ) 

(i) Lumbini(//)Thumba(z//) 
Chittaranjan (zv ) Kremlin (v) 
Wall Street. 

Ans. (z) Lumbini: in Ne¬ 
pal Terai is known as birth¬ 
place of Lord Buddha 

(»') Thumba: near Trivan¬ 
drum in Kerala State is known 
for rocket-launching station 

(iu) Chittaranjan: m West 
Bengal is famous for Locomo¬ 
tive workshop, railway engines 
are manufactured here 

(iv) Kremlin: is a large for¬ 
tified‘Citadel in Moscow (USSR). 
It is now the headquarters of the 
Soviet Government The Krem¬ 
lin, originally built in 1156 by 
Yuri (George) Dolgoruki, prince 
of Suzdal, became the centre 
around which Moscow has 
grown. 

(v) Wall Street: is a loca¬ 
lity in New York known as 
centre of U S Banking and 
Finance. 

Q. 15. Write what you 
know about the following: 

(z) Geyser, (zz) Iceberg, (zzz) 
Fog, (iv) Equator, (v) Asteroids. 

Ans. (z) Geyser: Geysers 
are natural springs which, at 
more or less regular intervals, 
explosively eject into the air 
columns of steam and hot 
water. 

(zz) Iceberg: is a mass of 
land ice broken off or “calved” 
from the end of a glacier or from 
an ice barrier, floating on the 
saa. 


. (®) Tog: A fog at a mist 

is formed when the water vapour 
is condensed but remains sus¬ 
pended in air like a cloud close 
to the surface of the earth. 

(zv) Equator: is an imagi¬ 
nary line encircling the earth at 
equal distance from the Poles 
It is the dividing line between 
the northern and the southern 
hemisphere It is the Zero lati¬ 
tude of our maps 

(v) Asteroids: are minor 
planets They arc small bodies 
which revolve round the sun 
between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. 

Q. 16. Name the rivers on 
the banks of which the following 
towns arc located: 

(z) Gauhati, (zz) Nasik, (zzz) 
Lucknow, and (zv) Surat. 

Ans. (z) Brahamputra, (zz) 
Godavari, (zzz) Gomti, (zv) Tapti 

Q. 17. With what indus¬ 
try are the following towns asso¬ 
ciated? 

(z) Nagda, (zz) Uttarpara, 
(in) Renookute, and (zv) Feroza- 
bad. 

Ans. (z) Rayon silk, (zz) 
Motor cars (Hindustan Ambas¬ 
sador cars, trucks and buses), 
(zzz) Aluminium, (zv) Glass 

Q, 18. What are R a b i 
Crops and what are Kharif Crops? 
(In not more than 50 words ) 

Ans. Rabi Crops: are win¬ 
ter crops sown in October and 
November and reaped in April 
These are wheat, gram, linseed 
and mustard. 

Kharif Crops: are crops 
raised in autumn as a result of 
sowing made in June These 
are cotton, rice, maize and 
millets 

Q, 19. What are cash 
crops? Name five such crops 
grown in India. (In not more 
than 50 words) 

Ans . Cash Crops: Crops 
which are produced for sale (for 
trading purposes) and not for 


’ , w -pw iftjt 

oMumqptfcm by th*fann*ir , 'Aa& 
his family for subsistence ant 
known as cash crops. Planta¬ 
tion crops are of this kind viz.. 
Cotton, jute, tobacco, rubber, 
oil seeds 

Q. 20. What are the func¬ 
tions of the Trusteeship Connell 
in the U.N.O. ? y 

Ans. Trusteeship Council: It 
is one of the major organs of the 
UNO The T rusteeship Coun¬ 
cil is composed ol U N mem¬ 
bers who administer trust terri¬ 
tories Act mg under the autho¬ 
rity of the General Assembly, 
the Council supervises the ad¬ 
ministration of trust territories 
by the administering states It 
is authorised to send visiting 
missions of inspection into the 
trust territories, to receive and 
examine petitions, to consider 
reports submitted to it annually 
by the administrating authori¬ 
ties, and to make recommenda¬ 
tions with respect to all matters 
coming within its purview The 
Council is required to submit 
such reports to the General As¬ 
sembly of the UNO. 

Q. 21. Who discovered the 
following: 

(z) Oxygen, (zz) Radioacti¬ 
vity, (zzz) X-rays, (zv) Laws of 
Heredity, (v) Blood Circulation. 

Ans. (z) Joseph Priestley; 
(zz) Henry Bacquerel, (zzz) Kon¬ 
rad Roentgen, (zv) G r e g o r y 
Mendel, (v) William Harvey. 

Q. 22. What is Pasteuriza¬ 
tion ? 

Ans. Pasteurization: is a 
process of stopping liquid food 
from being spoiled This is 
done by the application of mild 
heat under particular conditions 
to destroy any harmful micro¬ 
organism present and thus to 
enhance its keeping properties. 
The heat treatment kills the 
vegetative cells of most bacteria. 
The treatment was originally due 
to Louis Pasteur in the case of 
wine and beer which could be 
prevented from going bad by 
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heating these beverages to about 
135°F. 

Q. 23. Distinguish bet¬ 
ween the following: (About 3 

lines for each part ) 

(/) Kinetic energy and po¬ 
tential energy 

(u) Welding and soldering 

(in) Atom and molecule. 

(iv) Epsom (salt) and gyp¬ 
sum 

(v) Hvdromctei and hydro¬ 
phone 

Ans. U) Kinetic energy: is 
the energy possessed by the body 
by virtue of its motion. 

Potential energy: is posses¬ 
sed by the body by virtue of its 
position or shape 

(//) Welding: is to join two 
pieces of metal by raising the 
temperature at the joint by 
means ol external heat of a 
heavy electric current 

Soldering: is to use an alloy 
for joining metals Soft soldct s 
arc usually of tin and lead in 
varying proportions, brazing 
solders arc usually composed of 
copper and zinc 

( ui) Atom: is the smallest 
portion of an element which can 
take part in chemical reaction 

Molecule: is the smallest 
poition of a substance capable 
of existing independently and 
retaining the properties of the 
original substance 

(i»’) Epsom (salt): is a pur¬ 
gative and rcfngcrant medicine 
of liko composition, originally 
got ft om the springs of Epsom 
in Surrey ( England ) 

Gypsum: is a usetul natu¬ 
rally occurring compound con¬ 
taining lime Gypsum has 
resulted from the drying up of 
very ancient salt lakes It may 
be clear and glassy, or white or 
pink It is hydrated form of 
calcium sulphate 

(v) Hydrometer: is an ins¬ 
trument used for measuring the 
specific gravity of liquids. 
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Hydrophone: is an instru¬ 
ment used for recording sound 
under water. 

Q. 24. What do you under¬ 
stand by the following? (20 

words each ) 

(i) By-election; (it) Affidavit; 
(tit) Copyright, (iv) Apartheid; 
(v) Hard Currency 

Ans. 0) By-election: means 
election to aseat rendered vacant 
during the running term of an 
elected person. This might 
occur on resignation, death or 
any other subsequent disquali¬ 
fication of the member origi¬ 
nally elected. 

(n) Affidavit: is a written 
declaration of evidence on oath 
(to pledge one’s faith). 

(tit) Copyright: It is a right 
which automatcally subsists m 
every original literary, dramatic, 
musical, or artistic work The 
Copyright Act provides that, 
except in certain special cases, 
the author of the work shall be 
the first owner of the copyright 
There are no formalities, such 
as registration or payment of 
fees, to be observed. Copvi ight 
includes the right to reproduce 
the work in any material form, 
to perfoi m the work in public or 
if the work is unpublished, to 
publish it. 

The Act also protect sound 
recordings, films and television 
e t c Generally copyright in 
literary, dramatic, musical and 
artistic work is vested in the 
author for the period of his life 
time and 50 years following, 
after which it passes mto the 
public domain. It then becomes 
freely available to any one who 
wishes to make use of it. 

(iv) Apartheid: It is a word 
from the Afrikaans language. 
The language is spoken in South 
Africa. Its literal meaning is 
“apart-hood”. The word is 
used to describe the policy of 
keeping the white and the black 
people separate from each other. 
It also means favouring one 


race at the cost of another. > 
South Africa and Rhodesia fol¬ 
low this policy. 

(v) Hard Currency: means 
currency which it is hard or 
difficult to secure In relation 
to India, the term refers to the 
currencies of countries with 
which it has an adverse balance 
of trade, e g , the U S.A. 

Q. 25. Give the name of 
the authors of the following 
books: 

(i) Gora, (n) Man-eaters of 
Kumaon, (m) Geet Govmd, (iv) 
The Old Man and th% Sea; (v) 
Between the Lines. 

Ans. (i) Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. (//) Jim Corbett; (in) 
Jaya Dev, (iv) Ernest Heming¬ 
way ; (v) Kuldip Nayar. 

Q. 26. Who wrote, said or 
discovered the following: 

(i) Jan Gan Man Adhmayak 
Jai He 

(n) Truth and Non-violence 
arc my God. 

(in) Let a hundred flowers 
bloom and let a thousand schools 
of thought contend 

(iv) Jai Jawan Jai Kisan. 

(v) To every action there is 
an equal and opposite reaction. 

Ans. (/) Dr Rabmdra Nath 
Tagore 

(n) Mahatma Gandhi 

On) Mao Tse-lung 

(iv) Lai Bahadur Shastri 

(v) Isaac Newton 

Q. 27. What do the fol¬ 
lowing abbreviations stand for? 

0) OPEC, (n) ONGC; (in) 
GDR, Ov) EEC; (v) GNP. 

Ans. 0) OPEC: Organi¬ 
sation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, 

(it) ONGC: Oil and Na¬ 
tural Gas Commission. 

(ui) GDR: German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. 

(iv) EEC: European Eco¬ 
nomic Community. 

* (Contd’on page 623) 
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Q. I. Fill in the gaps in making they have——-effective country for the curse of un- 

the following passage with appro- voice,-India in which there touchability or curse of 

priate articles (a, an or the). shall be no high class and low intoxicating drinks and drugs. 

class of people, —India in Women will e n j o y—same 

I shall work for-India which all-communities shall rights as men This is-India 

in which-poorest shall feel live in perfect haimony. There of my dreams. 

that it is their country, in whose can be no room in such- 

Q. II. Each one of the ten sentences given below consists of four parts, 1, 2, 3, 4. There is a 
mistake in one of these parts in each sentence. Mark down this mistake by giving the number 
of the incorrect part. ' 

(a) Holiday c amps are alright 1 for those people 2 who have no nitiatiye 8 
and no imagination 4 

( b ) He olfered me 1 the besi portion® h ut fool as I was 8 I declined it 4 

(r) Th e man 1 whom I thought® was thoroughly honest 8 proved to be a sw indler 4 

(J) There is too much violence 1 shown on television® which has a bad affect 3 
on young people 4 . 

(e) Neither in writing 1 for the learned* or for the general reader® 
he wa s very successful 4 

(/) He who is ambitious must realise 1 that one w ho wishes to rise® 
must apply themselves 3 to one work 4 

(g) Most student s in the town 1 gets more out oP a school holiday 3 
than out of a family holiday 4 

(/i) When the college bell rang 1 the Professor of Physics® was yet lecturing 3 

to lus students 4 
-—-■— 

(i) All young people 1 should be co mpelled® to give a >ear service 3 to the state 4 

(/) When IhVmamage-party arrived 1 every one was shocked to learn® 
that the bridegroom 8 was blind with one eye 4 

Q. III. Complete the fol- -to him (/) If you persevere you 

lowing sentences with words given ( c ) How are you getting- wl ^ 8 et -^ d ifficulties 

at the end. These words may , n this new business 9 (g) We got-at six, took 

have to be used more than once. ^ pj e was su rpnsed- our breakfast and started- 

(a) The husband and wife know that he had got-the the journey. 

are not getting-. examination (A) I have got the whole of 

(b) When I got wind-his (e) It is lucky that you got thls P oem heart - 

appointment I sent a telegram af his fell clutches (i) The moment the thieves 
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sighted the police theygot- 
the car and sped away. 

( j) The pick-pocket got 
-—at a way-side station. 

Words 

(1) by; (2) on, (3) up; (4) 
over; (5) of; (6) to; (7) through; 
(8) along, (9) down, (10) into; 
(11) out. 

Q. IV. Study the follow¬ 
ing passage and answer the ques¬ 
tions given at the end. 

Machines have become the 
slaves of modern life They 
do more and more the work that 
human beings do not want to 
do. Think for a moment of the 
extent to which machines do 
work for you. You wake, per¬ 
haps, to the hoot of a siren 
emitted by a machine in a neigh¬ 
bouring factory You glance at 
a machine by your bedside to 
make sure that the factory 
machine has the right time. You 
wash in water brought to you 
by the aid of machinery, heated 
by machinery and placed for 
convenience in basins made by 
machinery You are lucky 
enough to be in a modern school 
you spend a part of your day in 
a school cinema where a machine 
teaches you by one of the most 

E leasant methods, or listen to 
issons broadcast by one of the 
most wonderful machines in¬ 
vented m modern times 

So dependent have men be¬ 
come on machines that a foreign 
writer of plays, Karl Capek has 
in a play imagined a time when 
machines will have acquired a 
will of their own and become the 
masters of men, doomed once 
more to slavery. 

(a) What is ‘the machine by 
the bedside’? 

( b ) If you are lucky enough 
means 

1. that the school is very 
near your residence. 

2. that you have a con¬ 
veyance at hand. 


3. that you can afford to 
join a modern school. 

(c) What is the most won¬ 
derful machine invented in 
modern times? 

(d) According to Karl Capek 
human slavery will return be¬ 
cause 

1 Human beings yearn for 
it 

2. Slaves cost much less 
than machinery 

3 Man will have become 
absolutely dependent on 
machines 

(t') Complete the sentence — 

Machines are in modern 

times what slaves were in- 

times 

Q. V. Choose the correct 
meaning: 

1 A man of letters 

(a) Postman 

(b) learned man 
(<-) despatcher 

2 A man of steel 

(a) strong-willed person 

(b) robot 

(c) steel-dealer 

3 Melting pot 

(a) earthen vessel 

(b) test-tube 

(c) rapidly changing situa¬ 
tion 

4 To worship the rising 
sun 

(a) Morning prayers 

(b) honour the lucky 

(c) welcome the new situa¬ 
tion 

5 Fifth column 

(a) central pillar 

(b) traitor 

(c) lucky number 

6. mammoth 

(q) an animal which suckles 
its young 

( b) huge 

(c) an insect which lays 
many eggs 


7. cannibal 

(a) man-eater 

(b) eater of human flesh 

(c) one who eats everything 

8. aviary 

(a) shelter for aeroplanes 

(b) place where birds are 
kept 

(c) nursery 

9. Hypocrite 

(a) a water-animal 

(b) photographic material 

(c) dissembler 

10. prodigal 

(a) extraordinarily intelli¬ 
gent 

(b) extravagant 

(c) son of a rich man 

ANSWERS 
(Question I) 

an, the, an, an, an, the, a, the, 
the, the. 

(Question II) 

(a) 1 (b) 1 

(c) 2 (d) 3 

(e) 3 (/) 3 

(g) 2 (h) 3 

(0 3 0) 4 

(Question III) 

(a) 8 (b) 5; 6 

(c) 2 (d) 6; 7 

(e) 11 (/) 4 

(g) 3; 2 (h) 1 

(0 10 (j) 9 

(Question IV) 

(a) the alarm-clock 

(b) 3 

(c) radio 

(d) 3 

(e) Machines are in modern 
times what slaves were in the 
ancient times. 


(Question V) 


1. 

(b) 

2. 

(a) 

3. 

(c) 

4. 

( b) 

5. 

(b) 

6. 

C b) 

7. 

(b) 

8. 

(b) 

9. 

(c) 

10. 

(b) 
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Objective-Type Tests 

SCIENCE 


1. Natural radioactivity 
was first discovered by: 

(a) Madame Curie 

(b) Becquerel 

(c) Einstein 
id) Rutherford 

2. An example of an ele¬ 
ment that has an unstable nu¬ 
cleus is: 

(a) polonium 
ib) nickel 
(c) iron 
id) cobalt 

3. An example of a radium 
ore is: 

(a) sphalerite 
ib) pitch blende 
(c) cassiterite 
Id) cinnabar 

4. When neutrons and pro¬ 
tons combine to form a stable 
nucleus, the actual mass of the 
nucleus is: 

(u) slightly less than 

(b) slightly more than 

(c) either slightly less or 
slightly more than 

(d) the same as the cal¬ 
culated mass of the 
nucleus 

5. The uranium isotopes 
can be separated by: 

(a) electrolysis 

ib) selective precipitation 

(c) dialysis 

id) gaseous diffusion 

6. A hot object will radiate 
heat fastest if its surface is* 

(a) black and rough 
ib) black and smooth 
(c) white and rough 
id) white and smooth 

7. Which does not affect 
the boiling point of water ? 

(a) the amount of dissolved 
substances 

(b) the external pressure 


(c) the temperature of the 
heat source 

(i d ) the kind of dissolved 
substances 

8 The heat required to 
vaporise the refrigerant m the 
cooling unit of an electric refri¬ 
gerator is furnished by: 

{a) the food in the refri¬ 
gerator 

( b ) the friction in the pipes 

(c) the electric motor 

id) the air outside the refri¬ 
gerator 

9 The image formed on 
the retina of the eye is: 

(a) real and inverted 
ib) virtual and upright 

(c) real and enlarged 

(d) real and upright 

10 Motorists may use a 
mixture of alcohol and water 
in automobile cooling systems 
because the mixture has a low 

(a) boiling temperature 
ib) freezing temperature 

(c) heat capacity 

(d) heat of fusion 

11. Modern classification 
of plants and animals is based 
on a system devised by: 

(a) Aristotle 

(b) Darwin 

(c) Linnaeus 

(d) Morgan 

12. Scientists follow t h e 
movement of chemicals through 
plants by the use of. 

(a) antibiotics 
lb) auxins 

(c) radioactive tracers 

(d) X-rays 

13. The branch of biology 
that deals with cell structure is 
called: 

(a) histology 
ib) cytology 


(c) embryology 

(d) paleontology 

14. All living organisms art 
composed of one or more: 

(a) tissues 
ib) cells 
(c) organs 
id) muscles 

15 Man is superior to 
other animals in the function¬ 
ing of his 

(a) cerebellum 

(b) cerebrum 

(c) ganglia 

(d) medulla 

16 Normally the pulse rate 
is: 

(a) the same as the vein 
beat 

(b) the same as the rate of 
the heart beat 

(c) faster than the heart 
beat 

(d) slower than the heart 
beat 

17 The normal period of 
time for one complete cardiac 
cycle in an adult is about * 

(a) 0 08 second 

(b) 0 8 second 

(c) 1 8 seconds 
id) 8 seconds 

18. The blood vessels with 
the smallest diameter are called: 

(a) capillaries 
ib) arterioles 
(c) venules 
id) lymphatics 

19. The production of ex¬ 
cess pigment in the skin is sti¬ 
mulated mainly by: 

(a) infra red rays 
ib) ultra violet rays 

(c) Vitamin D 

(d) Vitamin C 

20. Sweat glands occur in 
greatest number in the skm of 
the* 
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(a) forehead 

(b) forearm 

(c) palm of the hand 

(d) back 

21. At what altitude will 
an orbiting satellite stay over the 
same spot on the earth ? 

(а) 10.720 km 

(б) 6,700 km 

(c) 22,300 km 

(d) 35,680 km 

22. In Q. 21, the assump¬ 
tion is that the satellite' 

(a) moves in a direction 
opposite to that of the 
earth’s rotation 

(b) moves in the same 
direction as the earth’s 
rotation 

(c) does not have any speed 

( d) changes its altitude 
constantly 

23. A minimum energy trip 
to Pluto would require a one¬ 
way time of. 

(a) 92 years 
lb) 46 years 
( c ) a decade 
Id) centuries 

24 The earth has a shape 
which is: 

(a) more like a pear than 
a sphere 

(b) more like an orange 
than a sphere 

(c) more like a sphere than 
a basketball 

(d) more like a sphere than 
the best sphere that can 
be made 

25. A minute of latitude 
is most nearly: 

(a) 100 km 
{b) 60 km 
(c) 2 km 
(i d) 1 km 

Decreases (D), Increases (I), 
Remains the same (RS) 

26. As the amount of com¬ 
bined carbon m steel increases, 
the hardness: 

(a) decreases 

(b) increases 

(c) remains the same 


27. As'the temperature of 
a solution of a gas m water is 
lowered, the solubility of the gas: 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

28. As the atomic number 
of halogens increases, their che¬ 
mical activity: 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

29 As more water is add¬ 
ed to a sugar solution, the con¬ 
ductivity of the solution. 

(a) increases 
lb) decreases 
(c) remains the same 

30. As more solute is add¬ 
ed to a saturated solution, the 
concentration of the solution 

(a) increases 
(Z>) decreases 
(c) remains the same 

Explain 

31. How do most fish 
breathe ? 

32. What is the difference 
between a cold-blooded animal 
and a warm-blooded animal ? 

33 How do amphibians 
differ from fish ? 

34, Why do we see the flash 
from a gun before we hear the 
noise ? 

35 How do changes in the 
pH of the blood affect the rate 
of breathing ? 

36 Matching Test 

Directions For each disea s e 
in column A, write the number of 
the word from column B which 
be it describes or classifies that 
disease 

Column A 

(a) Malaria 

(b) Diabetes 

lc ) Tuberculosis 

(d) Poliomyelitis 

(e) Beriberi 

Column B 

(1) bacterial 

(2) virus 


0) hereditary 

(4) protozoan 

(5) nutritional deficiency 

(6) endocrine 

(7) fungus 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a)TheuscofD.D.T.to 
destroy injurious insect pests has 
also affected our apple crop by 
interfering with the process of 

(b) Cer^rosomes in animal 

cells divide during the process 
of-. 

(c) Pears may be made to 

grow on apple trees by the 
process called- 

(d) Chemicals produced by 

certain micro-organisms which 
inhibit the growth of other 
micro-oiganisms are called-. 

(e) The disease-may re¬ 

sult from a deep puncture wound. 

Test your knowledge 

38. The circulatory system 

transports the digested food to 
thc_J and also carries the res¬ 
piratory gases _2_and 3 . 

Impure blood enters the _4_ of 
the heart and then passes into 
the which pumps the blood 
to the 6 Here the blood 

gives up _Z and receives_8_ 

Pure blood from the lungs then 
enters the of the heart, passes 
into the j0_, and is then pump¬ 
ed to all parts of the body. The 

11 carry pure blood and the 

12 return the impure blood 
to the heart. The exchange of 
respiratory gases takes place in 
the capillaries and _13_ of the 
lungs. 

Scientific abbreviations 
and vocabulary 

39 1. E.C.G. 

2 D D.T. 

3 T.N T. 

4. Sprmg tides 
5 Squall line 
6. Asteroids 

•> ( Contd . on page 623) 
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Baakiag/CMl and Defence Service 
Examinations 

Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment in Banking, Civil and Defence Services is based on objective-type 
tests. 

Answers are given at the end of this feature. Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct answer, tical party in Karnataka is* 

(a) Congress 

( b ) Congress (I) 

(c) Janata Party 


1. The Nuclear Non-Pro¬ 
liferation Act, signed recently 
by the US President, Mr Jimmy 
Carter, is aimed mainly at: 

(a) control of nuclear wea¬ 
pons by major powers 
only. 

(b) restriction on small 
countries to test atomic 
weapons. 

( c ) encouraging world-wide 

ratification of the 

nuclear non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty. 

2. The leader of the 
Chinese goodwill delegation who 
visited India recently was- 

(a) Chao Yuan 

(b ) Huang Hua 

(c) Wang Pin-nan 

3. How many seats could 
the Janata Party win in the 
recently-held Assembly elec¬ 
tions in Andhra Pradesh? 

(a) 50 

(b ) 60 

(c) 70 

4. Which political party 
gained majority m the recently- 
h e 1 d Assembly elections in 
Maharashtra? 

(a) Congress (I) 

( b ) Janata Party 

(c) None 

5. The present ruling poh- 


6 In the Railway Budget 
foi 1978-79,rjilfaresandfrcight 
have been: 

(a) increased 

(b) decreased 

(0 not touched 

7. Total provision in the 
1978-79 Union Budget for scien¬ 
tific projects under the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy—Elec¬ 
tronics, Science and Technology, 
and Space—has been made to 
the tune of 

Rs 473 crores 

(b) Rs 573 crores 

(c) Rs 673 crores 

8 In the Union Budget 
for 1978-79, the rate of Com¬ 
pulsory Deposit has been: 

(a) decreased 

(b) increased 

(c) not touched 

9 The bank rate at pre¬ 
sent stand 8 at i 

(a) 9 per cent 

( b) 13 per cent 

(e) 15 per cent 

10. The Kothan Committee 
was set up to: 

(a) suggest a new frame¬ 
work of import-export 
policies. 


(b) advise the government 
on measures to be taken 
to accelerate the in¬ 
volvement of women m 
the development pro¬ 
cess. 

(V) go into the system of 
recruitment to Central 
Services and to recom¬ 
mend changes in the 
scheme of competitive 
examinations and selec¬ 
tion methods. 

11 The UNO was found¬ 
ed in 

(a) 1939 

(b) 1942 

(<) 1945 

12 Which of the follow¬ 
ing is not a purpose of the 
UNO? 

(a) to maintain peace in 
the world 

( b ) to remove poverty, 
disease and illiteracy 

(c) to work for non-align¬ 
ment 

13. The UN Agency which 
lends money to re-build war- 
torn areas and to develop un¬ 
developed areas is: 

(a) International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) 

( b ) International Bank of 
Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) 
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(c) International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) 

14. The book "A n a n d 
Math” is written by: 

(a) Rabindra Nath Tagore 

(b ) Bankim Chander Chat- 
terjee 

(c) Aurobindo Ghosh 

15. The author of the book 
“The Animal Farm” is: 

id) Ernest Hemingway 

( b ) Charles Darwin 

(c) George Orwell 

16. “A Passage to India” 
is written by: 

(a) E.M Forster , 

(b) Nirad C. Chaudhury 
(r) Chester Bowels 

17. The book “Discovery 
of India” is written by 

(a) Mahatma Gandhi 
(£) S ibhash Chandra Bose 

(c) Jawahar Lai Nehru 

18. “India Wins Freedom” 
is written h« 

(a) Ab> ' a. Avad 

(b) Dr 'lendra Prasad 
(r) Vi» S -varkar 

19. “War and Peace” is 
written bv: 

(a) Winston Churchill 

( b ) Adolf Hitler 

(c) Leo Tolstoy 

20 “Unto This Last” is 
written by: 

(a) John Ruskm 

( b ) Goethe 

(r) Charles Dickens 

21. The author of the book 
“Life Divine” is' 

(a) Swarm Sivananda 

(b) Swami Vivekananda 
(r) Aurobindo Ghosh 

22. “Ain-i-Akbari” is writ¬ 
ten by 

(a) Sheikh Saadi 

(b) Todar Mai 

(c) Abul Fazal 

23. “Panchtantra” is writ¬ 
ten by • 

(a) Kahdas 

(b) Vishnu Sharma 

(c) Kautilya 

24. If a boy weighs 42 kg. 


in Delhi, on the moon he will 
weigh about: 

C a) 7 kg. 

(b) 20 kg. 

(c) 32 kg. 

(d) 80 kg. 

25. The moon is called a 
satellite of the earth because. 

(a) it is much smaller than 
the earth 

( b) it has no light of its 
own 

(c) it revolves round the 
earth 

{d) it produces tides on the 
earth 

26 There is no life on the 
moon because 

(a) its surface is barren and 
rocky 

( b) it has no air and water 

(t) its gravitational force is 

less than the earth 

( d ) It is too small as com¬ 
pared to the earth 

27. The most important in¬ 
fluence of the moon on the earth 
is 

( a) ihclightitgivesatnight 

(b) the gravitational pull it 
exerts 

(c) the beauty it gives to the 
night sky 

id) the elfect on ocean tides 

28. In India, the first major 
warship was built at’ 

(a) Mazagon Dock 

(b) Garden Reach Work¬ 
shop 

(r) Visakliapatnam Ship¬ 
yard 

29. Expectation of life at 
birth (1961 -70) of males in India 
(according to 1971 census) is: 

(a) 49 

(b) 47 

(c) 35 

30. In the Indian Consti¬ 
tution: 

(a) President has no power 
over money bills 
(Budget) 

(b) Lok S a b h a has no 
power over money bills 


(c) Ratjya 3abh* has 
power over money bills 

31. The Rajya Sabha is: 

(a) a temporary body 

(b) a permanent body 

(c) a part of the Lok Sabha 

32. Who was the first .Pre¬ 
sident of Free India? 

(a) Dr S. Radhakrishnan 

(b) ShnC. Rajagopalachan 

(c) Dr Rajendra Prasad 
id) Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru 

33. August 8, 1942 is im¬ 
portant in'Indian history for: 

(а) formation of Indian 
National Army at 
Singapore by Subhash 
Chandra Bose 

(б) Cnpps proposals for 
Dominion Status 

(c) Quit India Movement 
launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

34 The controversy bet¬ 
ween the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists in India arose during 
the time of: 

(a) Lord Willim Bentmck 

( b ) Lord Cornwallis 

(c) Lord Rippon 

35. The practice of sati 
was prohibited by: 

(a) Lord Curzon 

( b) Lord William Bentmck 

(c) Lord Dalhousie 

3 6 The Huns invaded Ind la 
in: 

(a) 5th century A.D. 

(b) 4th century a.d. 

(c) 6th century a.d. 

37 The date April 6, 1930 
in Indian history is known for: 

(a) First Round Table 
Conference m London 

(b) Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

(c) D a n d l March by 
Mahatma Gandhi 

38. Whoamongthe follow¬ 
ing rulers belonged to Slave 
Dynasty? 

(a) Humayun 

(b) Altmakh 

(c) Alauddm 

(d) Sher Shah 

(Contd. on page 620) 
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count. T.N.P. Parmeswaram, 
also of Tamil Nadu, finished a 
close third with 12 points. 

CRICKET 


ATHLETICS 

Inter-State Meet: Kerala, 
the hosts, emerged overallcham- 
pions in the 16th Inter-State 
Athletic Championships which 
concluded at Quilon on March 
5. Maharashtra claimed the 
second position, relegating Ta¬ 
mil Nadu, last year’s giants to 
the third place 

Whereas 80 meet records 
were bettered during the four 
days, the most outstanding per¬ 
formance was by Suresh Babu 
of Kerala who created a new 
Asian mark of 7,380 points in 
the gruelling decathlon The 
previous best of 7,375 points 
had stood in the name of V S 
Chauhan of Bihar Chauhan’s 
national record of 7,378 points 
was also bettered 

PT Usha, the wonder girl 
from Kerala, gave a glorious 
account of her prowess by claim¬ 
ing as many as three gold medals 
in the junior girls events—100 
metres, high jump and 60-mctre 
hurdles Then she thrilled a big 
gathering with a staggering run 
in the 200 metres for senior girls 
to claim her fourth gold medal 

Another feature was the 
performance m 400 metres by 
Uday K Prabhu of Karnataka 
who covered the distance in 47 
seconds, breaking Mdkha 
Singh’s 1964 record of 47 5 
seconds 

Prabhu’s claim has been 
contradicted by Milkna Singh 

World Record: Natalia 
Marasescue of Rumania created 
a women’s world record for 
indoor 1,500 metres when she 
broke the tape in 4 minutes 5 
seconds at a Hungarian athletic 
meet at Budapest on February 
22. The previous best of 4 


minutes'8 ■ T’seconds had stood 
in the name of Mary Stewart of 
Britain last year. 

BALL BADMINTON 

National Championships: In¬ 
dian Railways won the National 
Ball Badminton Championships 
at Bangalore on March 6 beat- 
mgTamil Nadu by 29-18, 29-14, 
in their final league match. 
Karnataka kept the women’s 
titlebeating Kerala, 29-18,29-14, 
in their league final. 

BOXING 

“Fighter of The Year 1977”: 
Ken Norton, with three vic¬ 
tories hist \ear, was named 
“Fighter of The Year 1977“ by 
the Bovmg Writers’ Association 
at New York on February 27 

Norton, the No one ranked 
heavyweight contender, solidi¬ 
fied that inting in 1977 by knock¬ 
ing out previously unbeaten 
Duane Bobick m 58 seconds, 
knocking out Lorenzo Zanon 
in five rounds and scoring a 
split 15-round decision over 
Jimmy Young 

CHESS 

National Championship: 
Rafique Khan of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh became the new nationa' 
chess champion at Cochin on 
February 22 

Both the penultimate round 
leaders Rafique Khan and Ravi 
Kumar of Tamil Nadu, the 
national junior title-holder, won 
the 19th and final round games 
and finished with 12 5 points 
each out of a possible 18 in the 
National Chess Championship 
Rafique was declared the win¬ 
ner as he over-stepped the S B. 


England-New Zealand Tests: 

England and New Zealand shar¬ 
ed honours in the three-Test 
scries winch concluded at Auck¬ 
land on March 10 

New Zealand scored their 
first-ever win o\er England in 
47 jears of Test cricket when 
they deleated the visitorsbv 72 
runs in the first Test at Welling¬ 
ton on February 15 

Scori s 

New Zealand 228 and 123 
England 215 and 64 

England drew level at Christ¬ 
church on March 1 winning the 
second Test by 174 runs 

Scori s 

England *18 md 96 for 
1 dec 

New Zealand ’35 and 105 
The third Test, which con¬ 
cluded at Auckland on March 
10 remained inconclusive 

Scori s 

New Zealand 315 and 382 
for eight 

England 429 
Captains GoefT Boycott 
(England), Mark Burgess (New 
Zi aland) 

West Indies-Australia Test: 
West Indies proved too strong 
for Australia in the first Test 
matcli which they won by an 
innings and 106 runs at Port of 
Spam on March 6 

SCORfcS 

Australia 90 and 209 
1 Vest Indies 405 

J.K. Bose Memorial Tourna¬ 
ment: Calcutta gained the vital 
bonus point m their last league 
match against Bombay and re¬ 
tained the trophy in the third 
J K Bose Memorial Cricket 
Tournament at Chandigarh on 
March 5. The tournament was 
inaugurated by the sports jour- 
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nalists of India in the memory 
of their colleague who died at a 
very young age. The tourna¬ 
ment is open to sports journa¬ 
lists only. 

GOLF 

Indian Open Championships: 
Bill Brask of the U S A won the 
Indian Open Golf Champion¬ 
ship with a four-round aggregate 
of eight under par at Calcutta 
on March 12.| 

K. Chie-Hsieng (Taiwan), 
defendingchampionBrian Jones 
of Australia and his compatriot 
Stewart Ginn werojoint runners- 
up with four under par. 

The amateur title was won 
by Alan Singh with the four- 
round aggregate o! Eight over 
par. 

All-India Women's Title: 

Winner for the last two years, 
Sita Rawley retained the All- 
India Women’s Golf Champion¬ 
ship defeating Kee Been Khim 
from Singapore on the 21st hole 
following “sudden death”. 

HOCKEY 

Rail Ahmed Kidwai Trophy: 
Eastern Railway, Gorakhpur, 
won the All-India Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai Memorial Hockey 
Tournament when they defeated 
Corps of Signals, Jullundur, by 
four goals to two in the finals 
at Gonda on March 2. 

Pak-India Tests: Pakistan 
asserted their superiority by 
winning the four-Tcst series 
against India by three matches 
to one. 

After their two victories in 
India (2-1 at Bombay and 3-2 
at Bangalore) Pakistan com¬ 
pletely outplayed India in the 
third Test at Karachi on Feb¬ 
ruary 15, winning by six goals to 
nil. 

India, however, played better 
at Lahore on February 18 and 
won the last match by two goals 
to one. 

Republic Day Gold Cup 
Tournament: Western Railway 
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(Bombay)' won the All-India 
Republic Day Gold Cup Hoc¬ 
key Tournament at Jabalpur on 
February 21 when they defeated 
E.M E. Centre (Jullundur) by 
one goal to ml. 

Services Championship: 

tNavy won the Services Hockey 
Championship at Bombay on 
February 13 defeating A l r Force 
by l-0inthe final. 

MOTORING 

Statesman Vintage Car 
Rally: Mrs Nagma Gidwany, 
driving a 41-year-old stately 
Rolls Royce, won the maximum 
number of awards in the States¬ 
man Vintage Car Rally, 1978, at 
New Delhi on February 26 
She won the Mrs Kathpaha 
Trophy for the best performance 
by a woman driver, the Brijendra 
Challenge Trophy for the best 
aggregate performance and the 
Montague Trophy for the most 
elegant car in the 116-km-long 
coarse Among the 57 starters 
was an 80-year-old canaiy vellow 
Humbei, owned by Mr Kama! 
A Kareem of Bareilly. 

TENNIS 

Selangor Open Champion¬ 
ships: India’s national cham¬ 
pion, 16-year-old Ramcsh Krish- 
jiian, won the men's singles and 
shaied the men’s doubles title 
in the Selangor Open Tennis 
Tournament at Kuala Lumpur 
on f ebruary 26 In the singles, 
lie defeated Nadir All of Pakis¬ 
tan, 9-8, 6-0 Ramesh and his 
father, Ramanathan Knshnan, 
were declared joint winners of 
the doubles with Filipino pair 
of Alex Marcia! and M Domin¬ 
guez, owing to failing light 

VOLLEYBALL 

National Championships: 
Punjab claimed the men’s title 
in the National Volleyball 
Championships defeating Ra¬ 
jasthan, 15-12, 5-15, 15-7, 15-7, 
in the final at Calcutta on Feb¬ 
ruary 27. This was Punjab’s 


Bth success la the final while 
Rajasthan had made their mai¬ 
den entry into the last stage. 

Taking part in the women’s 
championship for the first time, 
Railways defeated West Bengal, 
the holders, by 8-15,4-15,15-10, 
15-9, 15-9, in a thrill-packed 
final. 

WRESTLING 

Services Championships: 
Central Command, with 124 
point/, dethroned Southern 
Command (86 5 points) in the 
27th Services Wrestling Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
A m b a 1 a on February 24. 
Northern Command (85-5) were 
a close second. 

Objective-Type Tests 
General Studies 

(Conn/ from page 618) 

39. The great Hindu law 
giver was. 

(a) Kapil 

( b ) Kautilya 

(c) Manu 

40. The founder of the first 
historical empire in India was- 

(a) Ashoka the Great 

(b) ChandraGuptaMaurya 

(c) Harsh Vardhana 


Answers 


1. 

(c) 

2 

(c) 

3. 

(b) 

4 

(c) 

5. 

(b) 

6 

(0 

7. 

(a) 

8 

(b) 

9. 

(a) 

10. 

(c) 

11. 

(c) 

12. 

(c) 

13. 

(b) 

14. 

(b) 

15. 

(c) 

16 

(a) 

17. 

(c) 

18. 

(a) 

19. 

<c) 

20. 

(a) 

21. 

(c) 

22. 

(c) 

23. 

(b) 

24. 

(a) 

25. 

(c) 

26. 

(b) 

27. 

(d) 

28. 

(a) 

29. 

(b) 

30. 

(<0 

31. 

(b) 

32. 

(c) 

33. 

(c) 

34 

(a) 

35. 

(b ) 

36. 

(a) 

37. 

(c) 

38. 

(6) 

39. , 

dc) 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

General Knowledge 


AWARDS 
B.C. Roy Awards 

Dr Sushi la Nava , former Union 
Health Minister, is among the five 
winners of the Dr B C Rov National 
Awards for 1977 Dr Nayar has 
been given the “mcdicalman-cum- 
Statesman” Award for her services 
in improving the health conditions 
of people in the rural areas 

“Eminent Modicalman” Awards 
have gone to Dr Ajil K Hasu, Dean, 
Faculty of Medicine, Clacutta Uni¬ 
versity, and Dr Shantilal J Mehta, 
Medical Director of the Jaslok Hos¬ 
pital and Research Centre, Bombay 

The award for “Eminent Person 
in Science ” has been shaied by Dr 
S C Bhattachjrya, Professor of Che¬ 
mistry and Deputy Director of the 
Indian Institute of Technology 
(I IT ), Bombay and Dr B R Seth, 
Honorary Visiting Professor, 11T , 
New Delhi 

E.M. Forster Award 

The noted author, Mr Mulk Raj 
Anand, has been given an award of 
Rs 3,000 foi Ins novel “Confession 
of a Lover” which has been adjudged 
to be the best book of “creative lite¬ 
rature in the Indian-English language” 
by an international jury 

The annual award instituted by 
Arnold-Huncmann Publishers (India) 
will be known as EM Forster Award 
subject to permission from the E M 
Forstei Litciary Trust The award 
is being named after Mr Forster in 
recognition of the encouragement that 
this great writer gave to Indian- 
English literature. 

The award was presented to Mr 
Anand on Fcoruary 18 

Sangeet Natak Akademl Awards 

The General Council of the San¬ 
geet Natak Akademi selected 14 
artists for the Akademi Awards In 
music, dance and drama and one 
artiste for the fellowship of the 
Akademi 

The fellowship has been awarded 
to Hirjhibhai Patrawala 

Music: Ginja Devi—Hindustani 
vocal, Asad All—'Hindustani ins¬ 


trumental (been), Snpada Pinakapani 
—Karnatak vocal, S Balachandcr— 
Karnatak instrumental (veena), Lak- 
shman Prasad Chaubc—have 1 1 san¬ 
geet 

Dance* Nivinu Jhaven—Mam- 
pun, Deb.ipr.is id Das—O r i s s i, 
(Guru) Yami.ii Krishnainurthi— 
Bharat Natv.im, (’ Saukai.m Nair— 
Krishnnttnin 

Theatre: I akshnn Nai.un I al— 
play writing (Hindi). Rajunler Nath— 
direction, Diplinwita Roy— acting 
(Bentrali), V Ranumurthv—stage 
lighting, B Vccrubhadra Navak— 
Yakhagana 

BOOKS 

Towards Total Revolution* is a 
four-volume woik bv Javaprakash 
Narayan released by President 1m- 
jiva Reddy on I thru uv 25 

Edited bv Mr Bialunanand, Sic- 
retary to Mr Narayan for sever il 
years, the volumes are literally JP’s 
woikofa life turn The speci hcsuinl 
writings covci ihe period to date 
The* volumes incorporate J P's.irli- 
clcs, letters, speeches and the now 
famous Prison Di try B sides, the 
volumes aic an authentic record ol 
the past half a century’s National 
Movement m India 

The foui volumes are cnlitltd 
se.iteh for an ideology, polities in 
India, India and its problemsand total 
revolution 

Confession of 1 1 over: is a novel 
written bv Mr Mulk Raj Anand for 
which the author has been aw tided 
EM Forster Award The book has 
been adjudged to be the best book of 
“creative literature In th» Imlian- 
Engllsh language". 

NetaJI Dead or Alive: is a book 
written by Prof Samar Gulia it is 
•aid to be based on authentic evidence 
and “top secret" documents Ac¬ 
cording to the author Netaji’s death 
in Japan was a cooked-up story 

PERSONS 

Aguirre, Danlecio LJevano: 60- 
vear old Foreign Minister of Colum¬ 
bia is likely to be the next Pre.ident of 
the U N General Assembly 


His ckelion at the next session 
of ihe I V'-nation Assembly in Sep- 
t mb' 1 was assured on February 22 
when deli "ates tiom I Uni America, 
which this vcai chooses a President, 
nominated him unanimously 

Blanchard, 1 ranch* of France 
Ins been ic-clc.hd Director-General 
o( the Internal! mall ahoui Organisa¬ 
tion (II () i fm a (iinlici four-year 
t mi Mi 1)1 in. hard, 61, has served 
is II O for 27 v us, using from 
d< putv chief of (he Manpower Divi¬ 
sion to Dncetoi-ticiu ral in 1974 

Clundr uliud, Mr lustice Yeshvant 
\ ishnu (5.X) Ins been appointed 
( hie f Justice ortho Slip! erne* Court of 
lit.lu by the President Mr Sanjiva 
Keddv He took olliee on I ebruary 
22, the d iv tin outgoing Clin I Justice 
Ml M M lkg, n iiud Ml Justice 
C hand! leluid will have more thou 
sc*ell M lis III olliee lie Is not due 
to rctiie until Julv 12 I9,s5 

Mr Justice ( h indiaehud was ap¬ 
pointed \ddilionnl Justice of the 
llieli ( oiiit ot Bombay on M ii h 19, 

I<iof, uni i puin tin.nt Juui’ ol ibat 
High (■ tuit on Decuiibei 21 1961 
fit vas bioii"hl to tin Bench ol the 
Sup.edie touil on August 28, 1972 

ilirrod. Sir Rov who died on 
Maieli 9 at the age of 78, was the 
Hiitis.fi economist known throughout 
llu icaileiiiie woiId foi his famous 
“II iriod Model ’oleconomic growth 

He was knighted in 1959 and was 
pwvalt 'dvi-ci to the late Sir Winston 
( huielnlJ He was an influential 
nieinbei of the International Mone¬ 
tary fund seeietui.it He was the 
ui'horof several books on economics, 
outstanding among which was To¬ 
wards a Dsna/nn honomy 

Mullick, Punka] Kumar: who 
died m Calcutta on Icbruaiy 19, 
was the eminent musician and ex¬ 
ponent ot the Tagore songs 

The 73 year old singe first aired 
his “golden” voice from All India 
Radio in 1927 ..od continued his 
assou ition with it till Ins last days 

Pank.il Mullick, who constituted 
the gr«.nt musi> a! trinity with KL 
Saigal and K ( Dey, was equally 
well-versed in Tagore songs, geets, 
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Appointments etc. 


Heads of State 

Gen Ne If in Re-elected PresI- 
dent of Burma for a second four- 
year term 

Prime Ministers 

Hua Kuo-fcng: Re-elected Prime 
Minister of China 

Chief Ministers 

D DevaraJUrs Appointed Chief 
Minister of Karnataka 

Dr M Chenna Reddf Appoint¬ 
ed Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh 

V B Patd Appointed Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra 

N K Tirpade • Appointed De¬ 
puty Chief Minister of Maharashtra 

Golap Chandra Borbora Appoint¬ 
ed Chief Minister of Assam 

Darwin Pugh Appointed Chief 
Minister of Meghalaya 

S D Khongwin Dhongwtr Ap¬ 
pointed Deputy Chief Minister of 
Meghalaya 

PK Thungon • Appointed Chief 
Minister of Arunachal Pradesh 

Diplomats 

Kumar Ram Pratap Singh • Am¬ 
bassador to Iran has been appointed 
Ambassador to Austria In succession 
to Mr Amrik Singh Mehta 

Helm Birch: Appointed Ambas¬ 
sador of German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic in India 

N P Alexander Ambassador of 
India in Burma appointed Ambissa- 
dor to Sweden in succession to Mr 
Samarendranatlj Sen 

Abdul Gkam Com Fornu r 
Speaker of the Jammu and Kashnui 
Assembly appointed Ambassador of 
India in Jordon 

Datuk Jamaluddtn Bin Ilajl Abu 
Bakar • Appointed High Commis¬ 
sioner of Malaysia to India 

OtHfer Im|ftrtant Posts 

Justice y V Chandrachud • Ap 
pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of India 

Anand Prakash Sen J Judge of 
the Rajasthan High Court appointed 
Chief Justice of Madhya Pradesh 

RS Pathak.J : Appointed Judge 
of the Supreme Court 

Mian Jalal-ud-Din, J • Appointed 
Chief Justice of J. & K High Court 

Sattsh Chardra, J : Appointed 
Chief Justice of Allahabad High 
Court. 


Justice S Rangarajan: a judge of 
the Delhi High Court, has been ap¬ 
pointed as Chairman of the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission 

Francis Blanchard’ of France re¬ 
elected Director-General of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation (I LO) 

Distinguished Visitors 

Pham Van Dong Prime Minister 
of Vielnam 

Mohammad Dand Khan’ Presi¬ 
dent of Afghanistan 

Dr Amir Mohammad Adviser 
on Food, Agriculture and Co-opera¬ 
tives, Pakistan 

MaJ Gin Joseph Fnerard Dens 
Pcrcia Chief of the Army Staff of 
Sri Lanka 

Mario Mohamcd Abuzakuk Chief 
of Civil Aviation of Libya 

Ivan Arkhipov Deputy Prime 
Minister of U S S R 

Princess Ashraf Pahlavi Sister 
of Shan of Iran 

Horst Sindtrmann President of 
the People’s Chamber of the G D R 


Str VeerasamyKingatoo; flepaty 
Prime Minister and Finance Minister 
of Mauritius. 

Wang Pin-nan • President of the 
Chinese People’s Association of 
Friendship 

Dr Vilmos Meruk • Deputy Minis¬ 
ter and Vice-President of the Institute 
of Cultural Relations of Hungary. 

Kang Rvang Uk’ Vice-President 
of North Korea 

Dr H Mahler: the Danish 
Director-General of the World Health 
Organisation 

Resigned 

Kalevi Sorsa Prime Minister of 
Finland 

K Brahmananda Reddy. Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress Party 

Died 

H R Gokhale • Former Union 
Law Minister 

Pankaj Kumar Mulluk An emi¬ 
nent musician and exponent of the 
Tagore songs 

Prof B R Shanoy A noted eco¬ 
nomist 

Sir Roy Harrod’ A British eco¬ 
nomist known throughout the aca¬ 
demic world 

HVR Icngar Tot me r Gover- 
norof Reserve Bank of India 


EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 

14—Gold Control rules liberalised 
—Indian resolution calling for self- 
determination for the Palesti¬ 
nian people and creation of a 
Palestinian State voted by the 
UN Commission on Human 
Rights 

19—Death of Pankaj Mullick, the 
eminent musician 

21—Surplus railway budget, no rise 
in rail fair and freight 
—Lok Sabha approves Bill seeking 
to raise the age of marriage from 
18 to 21 for boys and from IS to 
18 for girls 

12—Mrs Nandlni Satpathy, former 
Chief Minister of Orissa, arrest¬ 
ed 

—A new political party named 
“Nationalist Democratic Party” 
formed in Bangladesh 
—MrYV Chandrachud sworn in 
as the Chief Justice of the Sup¬ 
reme Court of India 

26— India and Vietnam sign four aid 
and trade agreements 

27— Congress (F) gets absolute majo¬ 
rity in Andhra Pradesh and two- 
thirds m^jotity in Karnataka 


—Brahmananda Reddy resigns as 
Congress President 

MARCH 

1—Swar.in Singh elected provisional 
President of the Congress 

3—Black and White Rhodesian 
leaders sign a majority rule settle¬ 
ment aimed at cieating a black 
Zimbabwe by December 31 

K—Delhi-Kabul to widen bilateral 
co-operation 

6— Congress-Congress (J) coalition 
government formed in Maha¬ 
rashtra 

7— Rhodesian forces attack Zambia 

8— Atal Bchari Vajpayee invited to 
visit China. 

9— Verghese Committee suggests 
single trust lor TV and AIR. 

12— Palestinian raid in Israel kills 
37. 

13— Shah Commission submits in¬ 
terim report 

15— Israel mounts vast invasion of 
Lebanon 

16— Normal ties with China only if 
border question is resolved, says 
Prime Minister Mr Morarji 
Desai. 
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Editorial 


A Party in Shambles 


D OUBTING Thomases who shook their 
heads in dismay when the distinctly odd and 
apparently contradictory Janata alliance took 
office have proved right in a large measure 
The sceptics forewarned that withm a year or so 
the five constituents of the loudly-heralded 
Janata Party, which comprises five groups 
having very little in common from the ideological 
standpoint, would break apart and then there 
would be utter confusion—a sight for the gods 
The Janata Party is indeed in a mess, with the 
five top stalwarts, or at any rate most of them, 
at loggerheads It has become quite a job for 
the well-wishers of the party to keep the warring 
factions together The frantic efforts they have 
lately been making to prevent a major split 
have temporarily succeeded The differences 
have been papered over, but it is difficult to say 
how long the patchwork quilt will last 

The ruthless world of power politics is thus 
claiming an easy victim, though the saviours are 
hard at work Mr Cha.'an Singh complains of 
being disgraced and denounced and of being 
made the victim of a conspiracy cooked up on 
several baseless charges. The party now con¬ 
tains several estranged minds and bitter hearts, 
each accusing the other of being less than loyal 
and of trying to build up the image of a particular 
person or group at the cost of the other The 
bewildering spectacle threatens the future ot the 
alliance There are even people who are said 
to have been seized by a death wish out of 
sheer frustration Mr Jagjivan Ram is sullen 
on other scores, his ambition also remains un¬ 
fulfilled Actually, the party is moving from 
one crisis to another The struggle for survival 
seems to be absorbing all its energies 

' Deeply in the red as it is, what constructive 
work can it do to project an impressive image 
of itself? After all, it has to face the next 
elections, and for this it must have some achieve¬ 
ments to boast of So far it has precious little 
to claim by way of solid work Instead, there 
is mutual suspicion, a great deal of discord, and 
much else besides that gives cause for the oppo¬ 
sition groups, especially the Congress (I) led by 
Mrs Gandhi, to gloat over and exploit the 


Janata’s failings to the best advantage Public 
memory is short, and it looks as if the atrocities 
of the Emergency are being forgotten, much to 
the satisfaction of the former Prime Minister 
She is a clever, scheming politician and i& leaving 
no stone unturned to defame the Janata leader¬ 
ship—whether the issue is the caste war in Bihar, 
the atrocities on Harijuns, the riots in Andhra, 
the tussle for the Chief Ministership in UP, 
or the large gains of the Congress in the total 
vote m the Kamal Lok Sabha by-elect ion The 
Janata Government is being painted almost 
everywhere as the very picture of incompetence. 
A Janata High Command member summed up 
the position neatly the other day when he said* 
“Our big problem is one of striking a compro¬ 
mise between integrity and competence Often 
men of integrity are not the most competent 
Nor are the competent always honest.” 

This, in a way, poses a dilemma The 
Janata Governments are not known for compe¬ 
tence in any of the States which they govern 
But they have one advantage the leadership is 
honest and comprises men of integrity In 
fact, it is remarkable that even while the critics 
accuse the Janata of all sorts of weaknesses, 
there is hardly anv talk of any dishonesty among 
the Janata Ministers or other party leaders In 
Delhi there arc no rumours of lakhs of rupees 
changing hands, or of deals under the counter, 
as there were during the Tmergency and during 
the Congress rule generally The marked fall in 
the corruption level among the Ministers is in¬ 
deed a gain But for this achievement the 
sadly-beleaguered Janata Government has 
received hardly any bouquets As an old-timer 
said, if the reputation for integrity ismaintained, 
the Janata Government may yet acquire the 
reputation of being an honest, if incompetent, 
government An honest Government is likely 
to lead, in due course, to an honest administra¬ 
tion at other levels, and then to an honest 
nation—which has remained a dream for 
decades Everything is not lost vet, and with a 
curb on ambition, combined with greater devo¬ 
tion to duty as public servants, the Janata may 
yet save itself 
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notes on 


Current 

National Affairs 


J.P.’s Plan for 3-Tier Govt. 

New Caste War 

New Import-Export Policy 

Plan for Electoral Roforms 

End of Preventive Detention 

New Plans for Education 

New Policy on Drugs 

Alexander Committee Report 

India’s Progress in Space 

New Records in Bombay High 

Record Strikes and Man-day 
Losses 

New Agency for Recruitment 


J.P.’s Plan for 3-Tier Govt. 

In another forceful pica, Mr 
Jayaprakash Narayan has urged 
the Government and the people 
to establish a 3-tier rule He 
has stressed that establishment 
of panchayati raj through decen- 
tralisation of administration 
holds the key to the stability of 
democracy and avoidance of the 
danger of dictatorship in the 
country The dream ot a thrcc- 
ticred decentralised Govern¬ 
ment cannot be successfully put 
into effect unless and until the 
panchayati raj institutions, the 
gram panchayat, the panchayat 
samiti and the /ila parishad, arc 
assigned their due place in the 
Constitution and they arc em¬ 
powered to function as Govern¬ 
ments at their respective levels 
Although Mrs Gandhi's dicta¬ 
torial rule was overthrown by 
the people, the danger of dic¬ 
tatorship has not vanished for 
ever Democracy, J P has 
stressed, can be safe only in a 
decentralized structure wherein 
the levers of power were con¬ 
trolled directly by the people 

In a message to the session 
of the eighth conference of the 
All-India Panchayat Parishad, 
he said it was with this objective 
that the Bihar movement had 
started and this continued to be 
one of the principal aims of the 
movement for a “total revolu¬ 
tion” He felt happy that the 
Janata Party Government at the 
Centre had set up a Commission 
under Mr Ashoka Mehta to 
explore the possibilities of pan¬ 
chayati raj and suggested ways 
to make it an instrument of a 
real people’s democracy. What¬ 
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ever may be the recommenda¬ 
tions of tl e Commission, the 
idea of a three-tier decentra¬ 
lized Gov&mment cannot be 
successfully implemented until 
the panchayati raj institutions 
are given statutory recognition. 

At present, the Constitution 
recognized only two territorial 
organs of Government, the 
Union and the State If decen¬ 
tralization of power is seriously 
aimed at, the Constitution must 
recognize the three panchayati 
raj institutions as the three tiers 
of self-government and it must 
lay down clearly their powers, 
responsibilities and also their 
share in the national resources 
If the panchayati raj had not 
succeeded, it was because of the 
fact that an important section 
of opinion in the country was 
sceptical about decentralisation 
They believe that our people 
were not lit for self-government 
and that decentralization might 
lead to the disintegration of the 
nation 

J P has always held the view 
that in a huge country like India, 
with a vast population and with 
so many diverse regional and 
local problems, it is centraliza¬ 
tion and not decentralization 
that is fraught with danger— 
the danger of Government be¬ 
coming unwieldy and, therefore, 
unresponsive to the regional 
needs and claims. An all- 
powerful Centre, he wrote in 
1961, concentrating too many 
functions in its hands, would 
only be outwardly strong. In¬ 
wardly, it would be under severe 
stresses and strains and the 
dangetof falling apart would be 
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ever present. It should also be 
evident that such a “strong” 
Centre would have gradually to 
move away from democracy and 
become more and more totalita¬ 
rian. “My fears proved true 
and we saw how Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, the former Prime Minis¬ 
ter, concentrating too many 
powers in her hands, moved 
away from democracy and tried 
to impose dictatorship ’ 


New Caste War 

A new socio-political tussle 
has come into the open in some 
parts of India, especially in 
Bihar where the State Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to reserve 26 
per cent of the posts tor the 
Scheduled Caste people has 
caused a big uproar 1 he 
Ministry, led by Mr Kaipoori 
Thakur (Janata), seems deter¬ 
mined to pursue ltscommitment, 
but pressures are being exer¬ 
cised by Central leaders to pet- 
suade the Bihar Government to 
climb down 

With the leservatumists and 
their antagonists now bent upon 
a show down on the streets, 
Bihar appears to be drifting 
towards a civil contiontution 
Never before did the State seem 
so sharply divided on caste lines 
noi did Bihar ever appear as 
densely populated by caste 
maniacs. 

Most of the oigamsations 
in the State are divided on the 
issue The Cabinet is divided, 
the administration is divided 
and so are the intellectuals, 
political parties and the people 
in general The “backwards” 
of both the paities joined hands 
militantly to see to it that Mr 
Karpoon Thakur's decision to 
reserve 26 per cent of the jobs 
for members of the “backward 
castes” does not succeed 

The critics point out (hat 
more than 50% of the so-called 
backward caste people, Yadavas 
and Kurmis, are richer than the 
upper caste people They des¬ 


cribe the Chipf Minister as a 
rabid casteist. Mr Thakur’s 
supporters and reservatiomsts, 
on the other hand, want him to 
stick to his decision, come what 
may. “If the Chief Minister 
withdraws the reservation deci¬ 
sion at this stage under threat to 
save his “gaddi”, it would be the 
end of his political career said a 
spokesman of the Backward 
Classes Federation. The Fede¬ 
ration, under the leadership of 
Mr R L Chandapuri, has decid¬ 
ed to intensify its agitation in 
favour of the reservation deci¬ 
sion 

Mr Jayapiakash Narayan 
had suggested about two months 
ago that the issue of reservation 
of jobs be decided on economic 
giounds rather than on caste 
consideration 

Origin of the trouble dates 
back to early December, 1977, 
when the Chief Minister sud¬ 
denly came out w r ith his pro¬ 
posal. He evidently wishes to 
build up a “backward classes 
lobby” to achieve political 
objectives 


New Import-Export Pol.cy 

The Government of India’s 
new impoit-export policy, an¬ 
nounced on April 3, is more 
open and more libcial than 
before It is m tune with the 
liberalisation tiends in foieign 
trade which Hie Janata Govern¬ 
ment and the Planning Com¬ 
mission favoui The main fea¬ 
tures of the new policy are 

(1) The throwing open of 
about halt the capital goods 
industry to international com¬ 
petition, (2) Dc-canalisation of 
the import and export of seve¬ 
ral items, (3) Special facilities 
for small-scale units, (4) Exten¬ 
sion simplification, liberalisa¬ 
tion and decentralisation of im¬ 
port procedures and regula¬ 
tions, (5) The list of capital 
goods placed on Open General 
Licence—which means they can 
be imported without the usual 


clearances-—has been expanded 
to cover 253 items, mostly items 
of leather machinery, garment 
and hosiery machinery, and a 
wide range of machine tools, (6) 
Global tenders can now be in¬ 
vited for all machinery, needed 
for 14 core industries—fertili¬ 
sers, paper and newsprint, basic 
drugs, power generation, mine¬ 
ral exploration, mining, oil ex- 
ploi ation andproduction, petro¬ 
chemicals, cement, sugar, mate¬ 
rial handling facilities for ports, 
100 per cent export-oriented 
industries, waste disposal units, 
professional grade electronic 
components and basic raw mate¬ 
rial, tor pesticides 

Hie policy, which incor- 
poiates sevoiai recommenda¬ 
tions ol the Alexander Com¬ 
mittee, is lor the piesent for one 
yeai, but it might be extended 
ior a louver punod .liter an 
official review 

The small, tiny and cottage 
sectois will now receive their 
impoit lequiiements wholly in 
fiee foreign exchange, and local 
committees set up at licensing 
offices will decide upplica* mis 
foi capital goods upto 1G III 
lakhs All cntrepieneui s setting 
up small-scale units will be en¬ 
titled to get impoit licences up¬ 
to Rs 3 lakhs Simdailv new 
units set up in backward mens 
by the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes or those tech- 
nicallv qualified can get licences 
foi imports opto Rs S lakhs tor 
stalling new enteipuse-. To 
cncouingc technically qualified 
Indians abioad to return to the 
country, the pioceduies have 
been simplified They will not 
have to lollow piesciibed pro¬ 
cedures ol advertisement, indi¬ 
genous clearance, etc , for their 
imports Their applications will 
be disposed ol within 45 days 

Recogm/ed hospitals, re¬ 
search and development institu¬ 
tions, universities and other 
centres of higher education will 
be allowed lull freedom to im¬ 
port their genuine requirements 
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of technical items not available 
indigenously. Individuals do¬ 
ing scientific research work on 
their own will be entitled to im¬ 
port such requirements upto Rs 
10,000 or more 

Licensing will now be com¬ 
pletely decentralized, except for 
capital goods of the value of 
more than Rs JO lakhs and in 
a few other cases 

It has also been decided to 
disperse the licensing work and 
administrative functions now 
concentrated at centres like 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta 
Accordingly, new licensing 
offices will be opened at Agar- 
tala, Chandigarh, C uttack, Gau- 
hati, Jaipur and Patna 

In the case ol gem and jewel¬ 
lery, direct imports will be 
allowed by registered exporters 
of rough diamonds, raw silk, 
stainless steel, rough blanks and 
electroniccomponent Thiswill 
further diversity exports and 
provide ineieased employment 
opportunities, particularly in the 
decentralized sector 

To cncouiagc export of 
small scale, tiny and cottage 
sectors the role and functions of 
export houses has been re¬ 
orientated They will now get 
larger additional licences on the 
basis of exports 


Plan for Electoral Reforms 

The complex and many- 
sided problem of electoral re¬ 
forms has often been discussed 
at the State and national levels, 
but no concrete steps have vet 
been taken The former oppo¬ 
sition panics, including the Jana 
Sangh, often demanded enlarge¬ 
ment of the one-man Election 
Commission (the Chief Election 
Commissioner) which conducts 
the elections in the country and 
tries its ben to secure a fair and 
free verdict of the electorate 
Now the formation of a throe- 
member Election Commission 
and the appointment of four 


Regional Election Commis¬ 
sioners is under the considera¬ 
tion of the Government. 

The proposal, which is in 
accordance with the suggestion 
of the Tarkunde Committee, 
will form part of a comprehen¬ 
sive Bill on electoral reforms 
scheduled for introduction in 
the monsoon session of Parlia¬ 
ment 

The Election Commission, 
however, still holds the view 
that a multi-member commis¬ 
sion will not be a “workable 
organisation’’, that the appoint¬ 
ment ot Regional Commis¬ 
sioners will be “a hurdle" in the 
smooth conduct of elections and 
that the present system ol ap¬ 
pointment ot the Chief I lection 
Commissioner should continue 

Aocoiding to the Govern¬ 
ment’s plan, the lour Regional 
Commissioners will be based in 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and 
I ucknow or Allahabad 

The Election Commission 
has also reservations on a num¬ 
ber of other iccommcndations 
ol the Tarkunde Committee 
I or instance, the Commission 
teels that the operation ot 1 lec¬ 
tion Rules, made under the Re¬ 
presentation of the People Act, 
should not be dependent on tlie 
prior approval of Parliament 
There should also be no statu¬ 
tory time-limit tor holding a b>- 
election 

The Tlection Commission 
has suggested that tlierc should 
be a clear definition of “political 
party” This is presumably in¬ 
tended to prevent the confusion 
caused bv rival claims to the 
title and symbol of parties when 
they split, as has happened with 
the Congress and the Socialist 
Party 

The Commission has put 
forward a number of proposals 
of its own to the Government in 
regard to reforms m the elec¬ 
toral system and has also con¬ 
curred with many recommenda¬ 


tions of the Tarkunde Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Commission has sug¬ 
gested a change in the designa¬ 
tion of the Chief Electoral Offi¬ 
cers of the State Election Com¬ 
missioners and the appointment 
of a wholetime Joint Chief 
Electoral Officer to be desig¬ 
nated as Joint State Election 
Commissioner 

The recommendations of the 
Tarkunde Committee with which 
the Commission has concurred 
arc the following The ban on 
corporate donations to political 
parties should continue, the 
voting age may be lowered to 18 
years, the present limits of elec¬ 
tion expenses prescribed for 
Parliamentary and Assembly 
constituencies should be doubl¬ 
ed AH expenses incurred by 
parties should also be included 
in the election expenses of can¬ 
didates Election petitions 
should be disposed of within six 
months of their picscntation 
To minimise tlie growth of 
money power elections, both 
party and individual expenses 
should be audited Part of the 
election expenses of a candidate 
should be shifted to the State; 
use of radio and television by 
political parties sliouldbe allow¬ 
ed for election purposes 

To prevent misuse of official 
machinery during the election 
penod, the following measures 
should be taken Tlie Gove.n- 
ment should function as a care¬ 
taker government on the dis¬ 
solution of the Lok Sabha (or 
from the date on which the elec¬ 
tion is called) till the next Gov¬ 
ernment is formed In the case 
of State Governments, Presi¬ 
dent's Rule should be imposed 
from the date an election to a 
State Assembly is announced 

Ministers should not uso 
Government aircraft or vehicles. 
Government postage stamps and 
other Government machinery 
for election purposes; no mem¬ 
ber of government should be 
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given time on radio and TV 
except such time as may be given 
to his party; no transfer of police 
personnel above the rank of 
head constables and revenue 
officers should be ordered, the 
High Court should be empower¬ 
ed to declare an election void if 
Government machinery has been 
used to a substantial extent, the 
Election Commission should 
have the power to inquire into 
the cases of misuse of official 
power and machinery 


End of Preventive Detention 

Responding to the mount¬ 
ing demand in the country tor 
dropping the power ot preven¬ 
tive detention, which was grossly 
misused by the Congress regime, 
especially during the Emergency, 
the Janata Government decided 
on March 30 to withdraw the 
Controversial Code of Criminal 
Procedure (Amendment) Bill 
which provided for such deten¬ 
tion. 

Mr Charan Singh, the Home 
Minister, informed Parliament 
that the Maintenance of Inter¬ 
nal Security Act (MISA) would 
be repealed as soon as alterna¬ 
tive statutory provision had 
been made to ensure that the 
non-political elements, some of 
them foreigners, who were de¬ 
tained under MISA, were not let 
off. 

He made it clear that he was 
not immediately bringing tor- 
ward any bill for annulment ot 
MISA. However, he asked 
Parliament to note that despite 
MISA being on the statute book, 
the Janata Govei nment had not 
misused it Not a single politi¬ 
cal opponent had been arrested 
under that draconian law 

The power of preventive 
detention has existed in India 
since 1951, although the measure 
was introduced for a temporary 
period and the power was 
renewed by the Government 
every time. 


The Janata Party was com¬ 
mitted to the annulment of 
MISA and also to withdrawal 
of the power of detention. 
MISA will now be uncondi¬ 
tionally repealed 

New Plans for Education 

The achievement of univer¬ 
sal elementary education in the 
country, which has been a long 
overdue goal and a Directive ot 
the Constitution, is likely to be 
delayed by a couple of years 
The 1 ducat ion Ministers’ con¬ 
ference had last year decided 
that every effort should be made 
to achieve the goal—enrolment 
ol 90 per cent of the children 
in the b-l 4 age group during the 
Sixth Plan by investing Rs 900 
croies A working group of the 
Education Ministry has since 
come to the conclusion that only 
3 2 crorc additional children 
coukt be enrolled in elementary 
schools duimg the next five 
years and that the enrolment of 
the remaining I 32 crores will 
require two more years. 

The Ministry nas stated that 
Slate Governments have been 
asked to send in block-level 
plans immediately so that a 
national plan could be prepared 
early for establishing all the 
new schools required to achieve 
the goal of universal free and 
compulsory education. Some 
8 5 crore children are in primary 
schools and the number is ex¬ 
pected to touch 10 crores during 
the current year (1978-79) 

Of the non-cnrollcdchildrcn, 
74 per cent arc in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar, Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal winch the Minis¬ 
try’s working group calls “edu¬ 
cationally backw ard States ” 
The success of the univcrsahsa- 
tion drive depends on the prog¬ 
ress in these States A vast 
majority of the non-enrolled 
are children of Hanjans, Adi- 
vasis and landless farm workers 


Two-thirds of them ate girls. 
They drop out soon even ifthey 
join school. 

The Centre has, therefore, 
earmarked Rs. 4 crores this 
year for a scheme to give them 
non-formal education. Exten¬ 
sive preparations are being made 
lor launchingthc National Adult 
Education programme on Oc¬ 
tober 2 this year with the aim of 
providing, by 1983-84, literacy 
skills needed for self-develop¬ 
ment to 10 crore adults Volun¬ 
tary agencies will be assisted 
with 75 per cent of the adminis¬ 
trative cost and all ot the field 
and programme cost tor running 
adult education centres Volun¬ 
tary agencies will also be helped 
in such of then activities as post¬ 
literacy programmes, seminars 
and publications 

“Shramik Vidyapceths" are 
to be set up all over the country 
to impart urban workers baste 
knowledge and skills directly 
related to t heir jobs, to stimulate 
the desire lor knowledge. The 
co-operation of the universities 
is to be enlisted in promoting 
adult education 


New Policy on Drugs 

The Union Government’s 
new drug policy, (announced 
early in April) involves several 
important modifications ol the 
Hat hi Committee’s report In 
fact the major recommendation 
of the Committee to nationalise 
the multinational drug com¬ 
panies has been turned down as 
impracticable at this stage. Nor 
has the Government agreed to 
“progressively’’ dilute their 
equity to 26 per cent on the 
ground that such a step would 
have meant discrimination The 
new drug policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is within the framework’ 
of the Janata’s Industrial policy 
announced in December, 1977. 

The Union Minister for 
Petroleum and Chemicals, Mr 
Bahuguna, defending the Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy, posedthe ques- 
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tion; “If you have a cent per 
cent foreign firm making bis¬ 
cuits, how can you single out 
only drug firms for nationalisa¬ 
tion r ' The Go\ernment had 
to be careful because its action 
would lui\c an impact on the 
health care of 600 million peo¬ 
ple It is claimed that the policy 
had, in fact, improved not dilut¬ 
ed the recommendations of the 
Hath! Committee 

The foreign companies will 
henceforth have to operate in a 
manner winch suited national 
interest 'lhere is to be a 
squee/c on profitof the big 
firms The bund names of live 
drugs will be ended 1 ho pub¬ 
lic sector's ude is to be enlarged 
by reserving 25 mote items for 
it. 

The Mimstci quoted from 
the policy statement to sub¬ 
stantiate the point that the Gov¬ 
ernment had gone beyond what 
the Hat hi Committee had re¬ 
commended The report had 
said the foreign companies could 
increase their formulation capa¬ 
city on the basis of their present 
bulk drugs But the new policy 
stipulates that additional formu¬ 
lation capacity could be created 
only if the bulk drug production 
was initiated from the basic 
stages. The Government has 
rejected the majority view of the 
Committee in the “public 
interest” This lay in the revival 
of production which, he assert¬ 
ed, would in turn lead to a fall 
in drug prices He claimed the 
Government had actually ac¬ 
cepted the Committee’s “unani¬ 
mous alternative” to nationali¬ 
sation of multinationals. 

Abolition of loan licenses, 
which would prevent foreign 
companies from manufacturing 
drugs on behalf of smaller units, 
“spreading the net” to recover 
all companies guilty of violating 
laws (not merely taking to task 
only 100 per cent equ'ty foreign 
companies or monopoly firms), 
and making it obligatory on 
foreign companies to invest in 
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research and development were 
some of the improvements. 

With the announcement of 
the new policy, the uncertainty 
persisting for the last three 
years in the drug industry should 
end Production and invest¬ 
ment in the industry arc expected 
to pick up Once a foreign 
firm reduced its equity up to 40 
per cent, it would no longer be 
subjected to FFRA regulations, 
and would be treated as an In¬ 
dian company It is officially 
claimed that the Government 
has only tried to correct some 
aberrations and introduced 
checks to cnsuie that activities 
of these companies subserve 
national objectives and interests 

Indians had developed the 
requisite capacity. The stipu¬ 
lation that foreign companies 
shedding their foreign equity 
should sell 66 per cent of these 
shares to public financial institu¬ 
tions did not mean that Govern¬ 
ment representatives on boards 
of directors of the “Indianiscd” 
companies' ould take over their 
management 

The prices of 75 formula¬ 
tions frozen for one year will 
be reviewed by an official com¬ 
mittee. 


Alexander Committee Report 

The Alexander Committee 
has recommended a ceding of 
40 per cent of tariff rate for all 
capital goods and a maximum of 
100 per cent for other goods, 
with the except ion of a few items, 
as part of the simplification of 
the tariff structure and proce¬ 
dures. 

The Committee, headed by 
Dr P C Alexander, former Com¬ 
merce Secretary, wants the tariff 
structure suitably revised so that 
its incidence in production costs 
is reduced 

It feels that capital costs 
should be kept at a reasonable 
level to induce greater entry 
into the production activity of 


small and medium range of 
entrepreneurs. 

The Committee’s recommen¬ 
dation implies that no domestic 
industry will receive nominal 
protection of more than 100 per 
cent The Committee also said 
that in fixing tariff rates, both 
revenue and the protection angle 
should be given due considera¬ 
tion These rates should be 
fixed after a quick review of the 
domestic cost of production, the 
difference between the domestic 
price and international price, 
and the optimum degree of 
effective protection to be given 
to an industry It lias suggested 
that the Bureau of Costs and 
Prices be entrusted with pci iodic 
review of tariff rates 

The thrust of the Com¬ 
mittee s recommendations was 
liberalisation of India’s external 
trade on the basis of Plan prio¬ 
rities and development needs 
This was based on the judgement 
that the foreign exchange re¬ 
scues position in the next five 
to six years might not act as a 
constraint in the process of rea¬ 
lising the potential of develop¬ 
ment In view of the product 
diversification and the competi¬ 
tiveness achieved in amajorpart 
of industry, the Committee 
expects blight prospects for 
exports of goods} and services 
in the coming years. 

In the Comnuttco’s view, 
foieign trade is an effective 
mechanism for improving the 
overall welfare of the people 
and thus trade policies deserve 
to be an integral and important 
part of the overall framework 
of planning and policies.^' 

Although India’s exports 
now account for only five to six 
per cent of GNP and export-led 
growth is not exactly the situa¬ 
tion desired in the context of 
the Indian economy, the Com¬ 
mittee says that the country 
needs an integrated strategy for 
exports with conscious invest¬ 
ment planning for exports. 
The choice of products for 
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promotion ofr control should be 
based on the principles of long¬ 
term comparative advantages 
rather than short-period poten¬ 
tialities or problems 

India’s Progress in Space 

The Department ol Spate, 
Government of India lias been 
continually making pi ogress, 
making lull use ot the achieve¬ 
ments in projects designed to 
secure concrete socio-economic 
benefits to the country In pai- 
ticulai, progiess has been made 
in the satellite telecommunica¬ 
tion expciimentsproject (SI TP), 
the Arianc passenger payload 
experiment (APPLL), the Satel¬ 
lite tor Earth Observations 
(SEO), the Indian Nat lonal 
Satellite (INSAT) piogiammo 
and the matuie development 
work in remote sensing flic 
INSAT system, which is ex¬ 
pected to be established in the 
next thiee yeais and which will 
formally usher in the space age 
into India, represents a piactical 
application ot the space tech¬ 
nology to souo-econor ic pui- 
poses. Significant development 
in space technology 1ms been the 
flight testing of a guided and 
a 11 1 t u d econtrolled K11-560 
sounding rocket U n d e 1 the 
Rohini Sounding Rocket s( RSR) 
programme, a set les ol sounding 
lockets are developed and pio- 
ducedfor mcteoiological sound¬ 
ings and lor the scientilic 
investigation ot the uppei 
atmosphere 

The larger of the sounding 
rockets aic also used as flight 
test vehicles tor technological 
payloads and sub-systems I our 
types of sounding rockets aic 
curtcntly operational and three 
more are under development 

Through an agieement with 
the Trench linn, Sociote Furo- 
perccnc do Propulsion (SFP), 
ISRO engineers have been par¬ 
ticipating in the Viking locket 
engine development programme 
and the European launch vehi¬ 


cle, “Arianc" By this means, 
the technology and know-how 
are being acq uimd loi the test¬ 
ing of high-thrust liquid rocket 
motors 

In I977-7S, the sub-svstems 
ot the satellite Lunch vehic'e 
icachcd the quahlication phase 
altei gtound and flight ev.ilm- 
tion ot piotolype units SI V is 
a lorn-stage solid piopellant 
vehicle, designed to place a 
technological satellite weighing 
40 kg m a iieai-e.iith 01 hit 
Most ol the suh-svstems loi 
SIA have been developed anil 
aic imdeieomg g i o u n d and 
flight qualilic it ion the sub¬ 
systems' leadiness is geaied to- 
waids acluevmg the lust oibital 
launch low aids the middle ol 
1979 the e\peiinicnt.il lligLt 
ol tl e complete vehicle is sche¬ 
duled lor September 

India s second satellite lot 
e a 1 l h obscivations (SI ())is 
neaimg completion and will in* 
launched soon horn the Soviet 
Union SI O will add a nov 
dimension to the count i s \capa¬ 
bilities in obtaining and using 
i cmotcK-sensed mtoi mation 
and m mcteoiological data 
collection SI l) will gcnei itc 
imageiy with a revolution dovvn 
to 1 km S| eci.il clloits aic 
being made t<> onsme that this 
imageiv becomes usable bv 
national development agencies 
asquicklv as possible 

New Recoids in Bombay High 

The Bombay High icgion 
has turned out to he a gold 
mine loi India I veiy di i'Ihi" 
season the output ot cuulc oil 
exeoects the expectations and 
mine wells aic being dug, in mv 
ol them succcs4 alls I la*\ due 

ol the oil output from thi» 
source is estimated at Rs I ’00 
crores a year 

Bombay High pi oil ction 
is expected to ic.icli lonooo 
barrels a day (live million ton¬ 
nes per annum) by the end ol 
May—(he deadline lot the com¬ 


pletion of Phase III-A of the 
off-shore project. The present 
production is 80,000 barrels 
daily (four million tonnes per 
minim), which means a saving 
ol foreign exchange worth $ 1 
million a day The task of 
completion ol Phase III-A of 
Hit* pioiect—one of the longest 
s.ih-sea pipeline projects under¬ 
taken anywhcic—is being done 
at a lovoiish pitch to meet the 
deadline 

I lie Bombay High field was 
put on commeicial production 
on Mav 21, 1976 

Mi N B Prasad, Chairman 
ol the Oil and Natural Gas 
C ommisMon, stated in a talk 
aboaul Tawaiiailal Nehtu tanker 
that this was one ol the most 
challenging, jobs undertaken in 
the conntiy I he technology is 
tanl\ new and calls lor many 
sophisticated items ol construc¬ 
tion the magnitude ot the 
|oh itsolt is \oiv large The 
total length ot the pipeline being 
I ud lioin Bombay High to Uran 
is no.ii!\ 420 km loi oil as well 
as ga> hues the pipes have 
I ) 0 v. n bin icd under the sea bottom 
u|> to two mottos to protect the 
pipes against anchois and other 
mai me ha/atds 

Undu Phase III-B, addi¬ 
tional well platloi ms and a large 
piocaplatloim would be in- 
,tailed at Bombay High besides 
piovidiiig loi g.is Iractionation, 
ciude tialnli/alion and crude 
si 4)i a jc facilities at Uian Oil 
pioduction is e\|iected to go up 
to 140.000 hariols a day on 
completion ol Phase HI-B, that 
is, by Mav, 1979 

To meet the vagaries of the 
moil soon, ONO( authorities 
pioposo to set up a tele-control 
ot all the well and production 
platforms o‘ the Bombay High 
C omplex Irom the “F" plat- 
bum in about two months. So 
fai Inc platfoims "A”, “B”, 

C , 'I) ' and "I " are "man- 
nuali' opeia'ed". A hnk bet¬ 
ween the more and the plat- 
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forms is to be established, most 
probably through a satellite 
For the time-hung ONGC will 
use “Intelsat’ salel'ite winch 
would be substituted bv “lns.it ’ 
satellite as soon as it i-> put into 
orbit. 

The icm.nning two pli i>cs 
of the protect—IV and V—are 
planned for 19X0 and 19S1 On 
completion ot Pha->e \’, crude 
production will be ne.uK 12 
million tonnes per annum Since 
tlie present total conmmption 
of petroleum products in the 
country is estimated 'o ho 
around 26 million tonnes, H.e 
production from BomKiv I hull 
is ex pee led to meet a sizable 
percentage of the requirement 

Besides, gas up to a qu.mills 
of 14 million cubic meiics pet 
das can be piodiaed a. and 
when loqniied r I h e picsent 
estimate ol m\c->tmcnl in the 
entire pro|- ct is more than Rs 
1,000 cron*s 


Record Strikes am! Mail-day 
Losses 

The official llgutes ol loss of 
man-davs in Indian industrial 
establishments and ol strikes 
and lock-outs ate alarming and 
indicate a sorr\ state ol til ors 
1 lie number ol mm-d.us lost 
due to strikes in 14/7 has been 
live lowest dating the decade, 
except 1976 when tlie basic 
human rights wore .expended 
However, the man-d.i's loa due 
to lock-outs dining the \cur 
have been »he liighesi in the 
decade. 

According to information 
available m t| e I al our Minis¬ 
try, the niun-du\s lost dee to 
strikes in 1977 were 10 54 
million and due to lock-outs 
10 76 million 1 his constitutes 
onl) t) 31 per cent ol the total 
man-davs scheduled to have 
been worked 

StatisticaUv, this figure is 
insignificant It cannot he con¬ 
sidered alarming in a big coun¬ 


try like India. When compared 
with other economical!) ad¬ 
vanced democratic countiies of 
the world, the figure would 
appeal to be noimal 

II vlowed against the noimal 
situation before the 1 mergenev, 
the iudustii.il relations climate 
is not alarming I here is noth¬ 
ing extraordinary in the situa¬ 
tion as far as loik-outs, stifles 
and man-du>s lost are concerned 

I he Government lias been 
able to contain man-da\ loss 
pio> i-uonallv within a fiei io ol 
21 12 million (3 90 million in 
the public sector and 17 31 
million m the private sectoi) 
against an average ol around 20 
million per annum during the 
present decade Hovvevei, the 
number rose duimg 1974 di e to 
a strike <n the railways It loll 
m the 'ear ot militarv conlton- 
tation in Bangladesh in 1971 and 
m the vear 1976 when there was 
complete moratorium on trade 
uni m activities 

As a result of lock-outs, the 
man-da' .lost in 1977 were more 
than 50' „ ot the total man-d.q s 
lost and wete 78 83",, in 1976 
(the \earof the Lmergeiicj ) 

I here were sonic instances 
ol piolonged stnkes dm mg the 
vear, but theie were mans muio 
aio..s where the situation had 
been normal and bettei than 
not mal 

Ihe Government faced ini¬ 
tial!) a spate of industrial tin¬ 
iest a', the country wasemergmg 
and rccovenng from the un¬ 
happy experience of the Lmcr- 
gency and the working class 
vv anted to regain the lost ground 
The Government’s policy has 
been to ensure reinstatement ol 
those who have been subjected 
to victimization, scrap deduc¬ 
tions under the Compulsory 
Deposit Sel ernes and restore 
the minimum bonus of 8 33"„ 

It had been the continuous aim 
of the Government to reduce 
nre.is of conflict 'Ihe country 
experienced an increase in the 


number of “gheraos”. When 
it was made absolutely clear by 
the Government that it would 
not recogm/e any agreement 
under “gl erao” or duress as 
valid, it had a s.buh.rv effect 
The number ol gl eraos tame 
down to two to three in a month 


New Agency for Recruitment 

Lately there have been many 
scandals regarding the recruit¬ 
ment ol people in India lor fobs 
m foreign 'countries cspecialK 
the Middle fast Atraa and 
C a n a d a Innocent, guild le 
people have been lured b\ bogus 
travel agencies and deprived of 
their numev b) demanding sub¬ 
stantial sums as thoi• lee lor 
passports, visas and passage 
iare Ihe establishment ot an 
overseas emplov ment corpora¬ 
tion is one ol the ideas now being 
considered by the Government 
of India to check mal-praetices 
by private cmplo)ment agencies 
recruiting Indian workers tor 
jobs abroad The Government 
does not, however, feel that the 
objective of making full use ot 
emplo)ment opportunities out¬ 
side the countrv could be served 
by monopolising recruitment at 
this stage 

Many people have felt agi¬ 
tated ovei the pligl t ol Indian 
workmen abroad and the lr- 
regulanties and malpractices of 
recruiting agencies Nine pub¬ 
lic sector agencies aie al ready 
engaged in recruiting workers 
for emplov ment abioad, besides 
two State Government C opera¬ 
tions in Kerala and Orissa. 

Recently an official com¬ 
mittee was appointed, consist¬ 
ing ol the representatives ot the 
Ministries of Finance, Com¬ 
merce, Fxterna! Affairs, Home 
and Labour, to study all aspects 
of the problems and streamline 
existing procedures and deter¬ 
mine, among other things, steps 
to be taken to regulate non¬ 
government agencies engaged m 
(Contd on page 640) 
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Law of Sea: Crucial Talks 

Proceduial wrangles cs- 
peualK the isaio ot pre-adent- 
slup maned the In. leu divs 
ol I lie 7th l aw ot the Sea Con- 
fcence which began its two- 
month session in Gene'a on 
M i r ch M) Iheie was a walk¬ 
out In 7 I at in American coun¬ 
tries on tills isMiC on Apnl 7 

Delegate, from 150 nations 
are seeking lo evolve an inlei- 
nation il tre it\ on shanng the 
world s oil, minei il and o her 
wealth in the oceans Attempts 
to negotiate a legal tramoworh 
governin'* man s use ot the sea 
■md i he exploitation ol its 
resource-, have le iched .i cuiical 
stage I he put iicipants wi'l I e 
coming wiihm striking distance 
of aurcernen* on a wide range ol 
lund.imcnl.il issues 

Ihese include manv tradi¬ 
tional law ol the sea topics, such 
as innocent passage and the 
terriloii.il sea, and developments 
ot major impoi lance, sucli as 
the proposed 200-mile I \clu ave 
I conomic /one If they ate 
all agieed (hue w ill be a radical 
change in the maritime relations 
between States 

Bv lai the most impoit.int 
question }Cl to be resolved is 
that comernmg the roguliium 
of sealed mining bevond the 
limits ot national |urisdictton 
Signillcant deposit-, ot valuable 
minerals such as manganese, 
cobalt and copper lie at gicat 
depths tar out to sea It is 
agreed in principle that such 
deposits should be exploited lor 
the benefit ol mankind as a 
whole and for the developing 


woi Id in piiticular The prob- 
’em is th.it \erv lew countries 
aie hi i \ to |,u' e tla technology 
to do this and (here are diffe¬ 
rences between tie* developed 
and tie dc'elopui'j countries 
about tm* exact w '\ in which it 
should be controlled 

Accordme to the British 
view point, the best chance tor 
agreement lies in the* so-called 
‘parallel” s\ste*m wlie*ri*hy half 
ti e sites would he ileveloped by 
private companies pax mg royal¬ 
ties to .ui intiinaiion.il Autho¬ 
rity 'I he other halt would be 
reserxed lot exploitation by 
dovelopini* countries or on their 
bell ill bv in intein iMonal cntcr- 
pri-.e I la-, would en ilile them 
to panic 1 ;.ale actixeK in the 
e pioitation ol resources 
'M,e scl erne also includes a 
“I ankim 1 s' stem ’ lo ensure that 
the developed countries do not 
secure all the promising sites 
It is import nt however, that 
theic should be* sati .factory gua¬ 
rantee'-, I oth lor potential con- 
suinersand fortliose whoextract 
the minei.ils on such matters as 
access and-.e'curit' ol tenure and 
icluins on in' cslment 

M my ind> sin di .ed coun- 
trie-. believe tint there must 
he adequate ‘»na tail tees m cer¬ 
tain respect. il theic is to be 
agieenienl on the lutureol deep 
seabed mining. If there were 
no sati-.1 acton progress at the 
curient Geneva session, there 
woi Id be a re il danger that the 
United States, and possibly 
other countries w'ould come 
under pre-.sure to authorise pri¬ 
vate companies to exploit the 
resources ol lhe deep seabed 
before a generally acceptable 
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international treaty came into 
force. 

The important thing is to 
strike a balance of intcicst bet¬ 
ween the industrialised and the 
developing countnes. On the 
one hand, the industrialised 
countries must be encouraged 
to believe that the iesoun.es ol 
the seabed can, and will, be 
developed when il becomes eco¬ 
nomically viable to do so. and 
that they can operate etloc- 
tivcly. On the othci hand, the 
developing countnos must be 
shown that the international 
enterprise can also o pci ate 
effectively and that it will ha\o 
both the money and the tech¬ 
nology to go into action 

The cut rent session may be 
the last chance oi adopting .1 
comprehensive convention dcu 1 - 
mg with all matleis 'ela'iag 10 
the law ol the sea All the ddc- 
gat'ons will have to show teal- 
ism and a spirit ol compromise 
if agreement is to be achieved 

Bid to Save Bhutto ; 

1 

Attempts are being m.uii to 
save the hie ol Mi Ztdjliq.ii Ah 
Bhutto who was sentenced to 
death by hanging on a muiclei 
charge by the Lahoie High 
Court iccenlly A h o 11 1 lot) 
British M Ps have appca'< d to 
the Pakistan Mili'atv Dictato,, 
Gen. Zia-iil-ltuci. to spaie Mi 
Bhutto 

China, as expected, has also 
loined those who wish to save 
MrBhutto I he I ondon Inn v 
report stated on Apnl ^ 1 h 111 1 .1 
Chinese leader, ( 1 .an man I ha 
Kuo-long, had lequestcd tlie 
Pakistan Govoinment to save 
Mr Bhutto’s hie I he C ' mesc 
Ambassador in rslimahad t ad 
two meetings with Gen /iu ul- 
Huq and one with Piosident 
Chaudharv to plead lot Mi 
Bhutto’s life 

During the meetings the 
Ambassadot conveved the 
Clunese Icadeiship's concern to 


the Pakistan-Government that 
“the execution of Mr Bhutto 
would sci lously harm Pakistan ’’ 
He also recalled the cv-Prime 
Minister s contnbi-tion towards 
stienglhening S 1 n o-Pakistan 
relations 

Paki.tan officials were silent 
on the C limese Ambassadoi s 
meetings with Gen Zia and Ptc- 
sident C liaudhary but had ad¬ 
mitted that appeals tor moicy 
had been luuvcd liom a nuin- 
hei ol Midille last countnos 

Mi Bhutto's appeal against 
the Lahoie llign C out s death 
sentence will he heaid by the 
Supieim C out 111 May. 

It may I c iccalled that 
1 Ceciltly the ( limese I otcign 
Mmistei Mr Huang Hua. 111 a 
clo.cddooi meeting with the 
Ion ign roht' expeits 111 tie 
( ommunisi Pails andthcGov- 
e 1 11 in e 11 I h id desciibed Mi 
It’ "ito as ‘ out Iriend in South 
A'it' >iul legietted that the 
m 1 1 1 r icime had put him 
b> , 11111 ! i'ii Mi Hua had 
c ' led I 1 e III .1 week ol Toly, 
vv'o'i Ml Bhutto was anesled 
a 1 ! 1 c 1 week 

' 1 1ho meant 111 e, Peking had 
a.'e.l ( hine-e diploma s in Is¬ 
lam b id 1 ->pc‘ 1 illv andiiiotlur 
\S'.> 111 1 nd Midd'e I ast conn¬ 
in' 'u "c neial, to send it ana"' - 
Iu al 'i puts about the liki h 
tLvi lopmetits in Pakistan should 
an r'liii" happen to the c\- 
Pi line Mmistei 

\b< : 101) Bnti'.li, all-paily 
M I’ i, hi 1 motion tabl *d 111 
P 11 liauciit c d'ed on the Ca'la- 
g' an (.10 eminent ‘to impiess 
on n e 1 «e-ent Pakistan Militaiy 
admmi'ti.i'inn that implement¬ 
ing iliis cute nee would cause a 
1 ovtd.it .on a n d do immense 
damage u> the ,landing ol Pakis¬ 
tan aluoad 

I mkc\ and Lilna have ,d- 
leadv olleud political asylum 
to Mi Bhutto and the Bnnsh 
Government would also do the 
same, tl asked 


A leader of Mr Bhutto’s 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) 
alleged on April 8 that the wife 
ol the condemned former Pre¬ 
mier secretly planned a cam¬ 
paign to dynamite and bomb 
public buildings Mr Kausar 
Nia/i, a former Religious Affairs 
Minister, told reporters that Mrs 
Bhutto talked ol her plans two 
months ago, before her husband 
was sentenced to death for 
ordering a political murder in 
1974 She wanted a special 
squad to bir Burned Irom the 
ranks ol loltist Party workers 
to cam out the bombing and 
dynamiting 

Mis Bhutto, placed under 
house anest by Pakistan’s nnli- 
taiv ridois lot two weeks in 
Matcli tor otgam/ing demons- 
tiutions against Mi Bhutto's 
sentence, has been acting clian- 
man ol PPP since her husband 
was attested last September 

Mi Nia/i, the only close 
associate ot Mi Bhutto not 
detained by the military when it 
oveithiew Ins Government last 
July, said Mis Bhutto had be¬ 
come a tool in the hands of a 
( omnii 111 -4 and anaiclust group 
within the paity bent on sub¬ 
version The group was c\- 
ploiimg the Bhutto tunnly lor 
its vested interests and that d it 
succeeded in its designs, no 
power on eai tli coaid save Pakis¬ 
tan Irom civil war 


Bangladesh Poll in December 

Despite occasional out- 
hicaks 111 certain paits of Bang¬ 
ladesh, Piesident Zia-ur-Rah- 
111.111 has stiengthened his hold 
on the country Indeed he has 
become so confident of his posi¬ 
tion that he intends to hold 
general elections in December 
inis vear to allow democratic 
activities aftei a long break. 

Gen Zui stated that the 
Flection Commission had 
already been asked to make pre¬ 
parations for a poll His talks 
with politicians on the forma- 
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turn of a political front had 
been “valuable” and they were 
working for forming a front as 
suggested by him in December 
last. 

The Government of Bangla¬ 
desh is also considering the 
three-point demand raised by 
political leaders The demands 
were restoration of open politi¬ 
cal activities, a lirm date foi 
holding elections and restora¬ 
tion ot Parliament's supremacy, 
taken away undei the contio- 
vcrsial fourth amendment ot the 
Constitution The amendment 
by the late President Sheikh 
Mujibui Rahman, in Tanuarv 
1975, established a Presidential 
form of Government undei a 
one-party system 

Gen Zia's confidence arises 
from the distinct improvement 
m the economic outlook and a 
satisfactory turn ol events in Hie 
political sphere. If the pro¬ 
posal lor a liont of political 
parties, other than t ho Aw ami 
League, matures and serves as 
an instrument ot mass mobilisa¬ 
tion, Gen Zia-ur-Rahm n may 
seek election as President with 
Mr Alain Rehman as Pnme 
Minister Recent reports lioni 
Dacca speak ol a tremendous 
use in Mr Rehman s standing 
with President Zia 

In the last quailer ol 1977, 
howevei. President /ia had rea¬ 
sons to be anxiousovei the poli¬ 
tical situation There was an 
atmosphere ol open deli nice 
among the organised sectors 
of society with the \wami 
League politicians deno incing 
the Government as autlonta- 
rian 1 he A w a m i 1 eague’s 
activities were cleaily in viola¬ 
tion of the constraints imposed 
by the limited indoor political 
activity allowed by the Govern¬ 
ment The strikes by Govern¬ 
ment employees, academicians, 
technocrats and public sector 
personnel over the implementa¬ 
tion of the recommendations 
of the Pay and Service Com¬ 
mission caused extreme anxiety 


to the authorities and the Gov¬ 
ernment had to beat a hasty 
retreat Since then, President 
Zia has tackled the situation well 
by adopting a well-planned 
strategv 

President Zia-ur-Rahman 
has warned his opponents that 
the ‘Government is lullv aware 
of their questionable activities 
but has taken a lenient view 
There is no mom lor anti-Slale 
or any othei activities subvei- 
sive ol the interest of the people 
Conspnacies against na¬ 
tional imerest are the outcome, 
in a developing eountiv, of at¬ 
tempts 1>\ a lew to salcguaid 
and enhance then vested inte¬ 
rests ’ 

1 cononiieally, Bangladesh 
has nevei had it so mod since 
its independence in l*)72 1 he 

tate ol Ltowtli lor tie cut rent 
lisc.d veat is lit civ to be 7 to S 
pei cent I «>od production has 
been good flue is abundant 
foreign aid available and this 
would help tl e eountiv b\ wav 
ol liwal licpiiibl' , the 1 cnclicial 
results ot winch would become 
inue isiii"!\ \ isible over the next 
tew months Difficulties can 
be oveicome with the resultant 
improvement in the Govern¬ 
ment s capai it\ to contain un¬ 
rest and bung about economic 
improvement 

New Viiti- \parthcid Pact 

The dine against rauahsm 
and apaitheid was earned a 
stage IiiiHm wl on the US \ 
and Nn’uia, a leading. South 
\liic m eountiv, signed an ag¬ 
reement on \p 11 1 Mow oik loi 
elimination of the evil and 
oppressive svstein in Soul li 
Aliicu 

Tl e l f S President and 
Nigetia s Head ot St ite, Gen 
Olusegun Obasanjo, pledged to 
work lot this aim during Mi 
Cat let s image-building lour ol 
the ' Dark C ontinent Gui 
Obasanjo.expressed strong dis¬ 
appointment over what 1 c called 


the inadequacy of measures 
taken against South Africa by 
tl e international community, 
including the United States 

President Carter earlier dis¬ 
closed that Bi itain and the Unit¬ 
ed States were trving to arrange 
an caily nice 1 mg at the foreign 
Ministers’ level ol all parties 
to the Rhodesian problem in an 
elloii to find a peaceful way to 
Bhick m loritv iulc 

A |omt communique issued 
bv Mr ( arter and Gen 
Ob.iSi.njo did not mention the 
presence ol t uban troops and 
Soviet N1 ilit nv adviseis in the 
I loin ol \ltica Mi Lai ter 
had voiced deep concern on the 
subject I he omission til the 
communique ol nnv mention of 
tie ( uban troops and Gen 
Obasanio's call loi sltong mca- 
m tes agamst South Africa mdi- 
c. ted that Nu’cna s top priority 
was Black majoritv mle Lvi- 
dcully, the Nigerian Govern¬ 
ment behoved that \fi icancoun- 
1110 . had the tight to establish 
whalevei relations ll>c\ wanted 
with < uba and the Sov let Union 

T lie |oint communique said 
the two leadci- condemned the 
intcination.il an ingement in 
Rhodesia as illegal and unaccep¬ 
table It registered then sup- 
poit lor an \nglo-American 
plan which would bring the 
Pad lot ic I ion! into ariangc- 
ment- loi Bl.ick m ijorily rule 

On N imibia Lien Obasaii|o 
said the "ueidla South-West 
\hnan People s Oiganisation 
<SW \PO) w a s the authcnic 
V, ilci m il% iti«'" , V lor inde¬ 
pendence liom South Afi tea 
!he I’retona <jovet nment is 
pi inning lo hold elections lead¬ 
ing to independence in the lerri- 
lorv without United Nations 
, ipei.iuon and without tlic 
particip it.on ol SWAPO 

j )e thug with South Afnca, 
the communique said “The 
two fle.uh ol State iciievved 
then condemnation ot the evil 
and oppressive system of apar- 
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theid in South Africa. They 
pledged their joint efforts to 
work towaids the elimination of 
this system and the establish¬ 
ment of last ice, equality and 
human di"mt\ tor all nu.es in 
Soil!; Aliici within a free 
society ulu're aM cib-eiis wdl 
exerene liieir demoiritu ripl>ts 
to install a government ol then 
choice ” 

Gen ()'*as ujo h < Mt ilnn>* 
been uibcal ol U - at lion 
agiinst South ‘'in; i, hnii'od il 
pie.cm to .ai irm. etnbai ’o 
Thecoinmiiinqne .oil’ .as ril¬ 
ed the lailure to ua 1 c >ie ipai- 
tlieid to the muhcii ; o* * 1 ■« 
meaain . n'opti I a a 1 ' as !| e 
lacl oi j ol|(ic 1 1 will o i the j. n I 
of ii it ions c i ,, e«l i pun lo 1 ii 
plenient these me a mes So., e 
ol these n it 'on ii.iv c | in m d 
polities ol ou' igut coll if o, i- 
iion with Souili \!rci, in . ot!> 
military and economic m it'ers 

U S.A.\“N«i” lo Actual 1jai,a 1 
S. Afric i 

Pi> niioai t.ailei told snub. 
Afric i oelore endine I is M k i> 
tom on \, i d t , 'a ii.. si 
nio \0 'ov.aids ail i S n 1 o ui I 
accept a. I c' hi n c oi : l i , 1 ck 
m i|oinj iMcia N ii i 1 la s th 

jst \liic. ) lie. i’c 1 l, ue 
wo.iM ! e ciio 4 sd 1 heioi cc . >.<■ i. 
the LISA il So. l ■ \liu a aoicd 
UN v pi i, i aoa i t a'.clioiis m 
the lot i 11 oi % and l.aried ; all 
cip.dion In (he soni h-\.c ,t 
Afric in i’e >p e’s On* oi ,tii*n 
(S\\Ai’Oi 1 1 e Pro id' ill, ho 
took ,n s 'e ■ I s 'i mg Inn 
ag nil a w bile i inioi t < ,o oi ii- 
mems doling Ms \bk n \i i 
made Ins coi.t.iieiitsi.M > 'oiler- 
as lie lies, bail lo \\ -a ingtoi, 

I)"t Mr i a u i res n(cI (.j mic- 
ral O! , laiijo s caM, m ul; Ji run’ 
the Nu’Ui. n p. it of 1 is to n. 
for the US\ iwhich 's I ago 
bi.iUMsi investment hi ‘a nth 
Abu )loimi oseecononncsanc¬ 
tions m suppoil of the Mack 
nationalist movaments to end 
apartheid He made n e'e <r 
tlu.t for the time bcm t , «1 e 


USA would not go beyond ob¬ 
serving the U.N. arms embargo 
and using political and moral 
prcssuic Neither did he say 
what, it an action le m'gl.t 
lake if So, . Abu ' v end al c.u 1 
with und t'*ia.'a nan* ament. loi 
black m. |orit' ndi in N ’n i ’ 

In /in ! 'u Mi >■, 
and Naum la ,nd m South 
Alin i, tlie Nmeric.' is share 
common lop. loi Mai k 
niajoii \ i n i e, lieodom ol 
cipics um, iieedov boil iJ I 
'll .. . mUil l! oil. Mom m!* cl 
ml ii. in mo i .j is t. 

IXo >'c He w, imill o 1 t e 
e'CO11 • loi ,‘i < >11* i ’ *'e 

, 1 i 1 i'k i i ' I I'm ! il 11 1 ' i; 


i i., . i 


Il rH 


aul in ..n on , la 1 pi 
11...i tl .: t'S\ w.ii not do,in 
eiioii'.'l, to i ei| developin'coi u- 
tno. oi lo i ii mote I !.,;l m 'ie- 
nt, udt 


Carter in wbicb he WW 
United States of America would 
match Soviet military power, 
and warned that a Soviet missile 
bulid-up might erode Americans’ 
suj port ten detente Mr Brcrh- 
nev al'eced that the U S A had 
made re] e.ded attempts during 
i he SAL I talks to amend or 
question what had been agreed 
upon earlier. 

U Is\ Policy on Asians 

I l.c fe.ys ol Asians, es- 
pcci. Uv Indians, that then entry 
m'o Mi dam woMd he severely 
rcsii'c'ed (humph quotas have 

I eon dispol'cd, loi tl e present 

I I e Ph!i,1i lion'C Sccietary, Mr 
Reas reiccted on Apnl 7 three 
in m iei on .liiendattons of the 
Select (.oinivt'cc on immtgia- 
(ion \ t.icli had luised unccr- 
t.rniic' tnd lc us in the immt- 
gi.mt community in the U K 


Kins'ii Bhuni s I'.S. 

”u ..dent I eonnl Ibe/'p. \ 
a ci. 'd t* - ’ mu d ‘ t ' . "a 
4 ., a [ ' vi d ! oi i rcea i > 0 


a a 

' S i u* • e ' i ! 

■ 

, .o ii 

u' ‘ ! i i , .on -1 n n 

- 

! ‘s 1 

i 1 a . Ab / 

i 

o'.ill 

d d *!i i 1 1 v 1 i 

. 

tia ' 

•n i ic a ad*' 1 n 1 

, i 

V, 1 . 

l.ol '0 Hi to hii'', 1 


]"“ 

Ic 1 oh 1 i n ot cl b u 

i 

mo 

i 'tec c 1 ,ns 


1 

i.c t.u t, ,‘c; ol do* ’ «' 

0 

s t » i 

1 la. iLi i 1',. Mi < 

s 

Go' e 

tun* in d«s| 'a\ s mdo i 

: 'll, 

lllCOu 

a \U m , a nd Ini' 1 


to , 1 

i t! O 1 Clll IcS i, 1 

■ la 

.. .1 ■ 

I b.a. ag.a^i" '),' ' < u 


»oi y 

cg'n ii.i ’ and hi 1 

e 

ch'i 1 

11 ; i m 'o . 

i , 

U.i o 

‘. n‘ ini' 11 “e s iu' 

c t 

ol S' 

■ .ci ftonher.’ ;! ■ 

are 

live 

lid in the am - r o 

m 


tie ’ ;i"htciiinp of tl e ,,ii ,os- 
pheie ,d leai nd host ’ ■ 

C <'ikI' s.i il ol the v,i>r' iff 
dratnng a ibalejic ofleaa.e 
aim 1 - limit ’non agieenicnt was 
deluvcd evidently for political 
reasons 


lie regJcd ihe Committee’s 
prop O' d loi an overall figure 
.innid 1 ' lot t pc entry of depen¬ 
dents o' Uni's!, passport holders 
Mom il.e Ind'oi sub-continent 
mi mound that it would 
. ii one 'o quota 'fbcGovcrn- 
mem vm uld not go back on any 
comn tu.in' flisyoit: noting 
o.i' ,i'no"! nor has been 
r.q id' ,. 11 1 ne anwv ’v It toll 
Iii‘it,i 17 (>< U in t‘>7ti to 28,000 
in I*>77—a diop ol 2^ pci cent 

Once t,,e British p. ssport 
|iold< r . wore all admitted there 
v o ,’d I; no m ijor primary mi¬ 
ni <n 111 , ,|i '11 ere vv as no need, 

»’ -l■ loie, lot . n> quotas The 
L 'bo i Government has also 
n j > 'ed oidneht tie recom¬ 
mend ton tot internal control 
ol 'rinugial.on, as tbc British 
pu' ic would not tolerate the 
issue of identity cards or 
pern its 

The third rejected recom¬ 
mendation was tl c one to admit 
chi'd do) enden's ol only 12 
and below ot immigrants settled 
in Britain after 1973. 


The Sov.ct Union reacted Meanwhile, Mr Enoch 
anpiiL to a speech by President Powell's blatantly anti-Asian 
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politics dm being reviewed in 
certain parts of Britain The 
National Union ot Student*, on 
April 6 decided to return to a 
controversial pohev of banning 
racist and fascist speakers from 
campus platforms 11 e deci¬ 
sion was taken despite a plea 
by its Black presuleni-eW, 
Trevor Phillips. T | e pokes was 
dropped last veer alter a pub'ic 
outcry Some student bodies, 
linking it with a United Nations 
resolution equating Zionism 
with fascism li id c. t oil It mb 
to campus Jew isi soc e >es 


Soviet-China War ot v\aids 

Moscow .on* lee’-Ms to 
China recently to m ike . no 
whether there has U\n u 
change in Pokin' 1 ’, id.' ds i 
there inis been no lespou. 
So the verl ..I d e's I i.e 1 n ' 
stepped up ni’ju- 'lic'i is * n 1 \ 
hope of an agio m mm v i <, 
China’s post M i > r Pc*- 

Soviet cntieism ol Pci m 
has become .. 'roq.ojit a. i • 
fore the dealt., in So * om ei 
1976, cd at m .n M < . nd t o 
tempo ot So, ict Pie.vco, men, 
makes it e'e ir tit't Mo cow mid . 
the new n-iei, n (, n ’ u 1 o 
way less ho.lilo th u 'i • k ’>: 
Mao I’se-tung and I.i-» co'ie*- 
gues. 

W h e n Moscow proposed 
resumption of Silks o\ci then 
disputed border it loom! Peking 
insisting on what tlte Lreinl'n 
regarded as un.icceptab’e condi¬ 
tions tor reopen m no got- ition. 
These conditions me! .led Sov sot 
withdrawal from .ever. 1 thou¬ 
sand square miles of disputed 
territory along the Sm<.-‘.evict 
border where, accordant *o t' e 
Chinese Comntum t P-.^ty 
Journal Red Flat, the Ki.ss'ans 
had “massed' a million” troops 
posing a “serious threat” to 
Peking 

Pravada, in a long editorial, 
rejected the Chinese demand for 
“unilateral withdrawal” ot 


Soviet troops from the disputed 
border Such as withdrawal 
would leave the uiea open to 
Chinese in. .sion, depming the 
Soviet uti/en. living there of 


protection 

Pi a...da also accused the 

Ci. nose id 
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ol anil Si i 
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'tt’cre i* no pa^taoi 1 i- pro- 
voeatio i ‘o> me resumption ot 
the Smo So et .erba’ * a r. 
'i l.oto i. >s I ecu no rep. ■, ol 
border skn.u 'Cs etweea Hie* 
troons 't *;t 'wo countries 

Poor Prospect for Global Lco- 
noniy 

The World dank Presictent, 
Mr Kobcit McNam ira. n is 


once again warned that the 
West should change its selfish 
attitudes and go all out to help 
the world’s poor millions In 
the world ol the future “the' 
destinv ol ti-e USA will more 
and more be alleeted by the 
econor w and social advance or 
kick of . d.aiue in me develop¬ 
in'’ lOiutrn.,’ He deploicd 
tli.ii ’i ■ re '.as so httle ..nder- 
slandin" ol il is m tl e USA 

Le midi ila so oSsei .ations 
wi.di u' ii.oi'.ow ol the 

glo. ! '\onon..es.t.. •! im,inter¬ 
depends.n o! Nor 1 l.-Somh 
couii'i i s ,.nd I lie Ih a 1 . ellorts 
to piou oie a il'.bo'MiC bet\ ceil 
the 'i ! .id’ •' pool n lions. 

M' MiNim..i.. has coin- 
ineiKed a thud i.ve-^cai term as 
he ul ol il e World 15..nh Critics 
in l e 1 1 ‘» \ n . .s. i.mee to 
lhi r d \o> Id louiiiiiCs v.eie 
'iino'ing 'le I.ui tl*. d.ue'op- 
niy *_ir nii e. cm i espoil mai- 
ke' I. |; 1 r II ill. o, Wosi- 
i a ..o| .* u : > 'o^e,the 
‘■o’ ■> I'mi , ini t i in i com- 

I m ] i an oureas- 

nn I oitv i • p nd. id wort d. 
lh * - ’ i nd ■ ard. increas¬ 
ing m..’! le, ..nd* ui v.id li.ipe 
our ii mc in \ o tl; .t v>c are 
lust nr , ti> i. i i.nae stciicl 
ICvV.'i ■ i , re 1 e, the World 
Ban! ( i • ■ u 1, :!...! food 
s. ml.ij i . 'ii o ! - vInn.,u M'lea 
oi m b ‘ ik’.' . 'I 'Mil 'ate 
in.I tl on n. I y \, v.i'i e.'uso 
bn id pne . in n.< ui the .uper 
ni.nki ! uni lean to wage in- 
we ;si •> iji ii e imo indesOy. 

Mr MeNann.ia, in an attack 
on .. s . e .le > ot piotee- 
tio ii.iu s ul ii. . ocm clearly 
iiiinv.i'e* ' d '‘c 1 ea'th ot the 

I I S wcononiv >-a in.neasmgly 
a •i.netion ot it. i .poit» and that 
tl ■ expor* *iad> in reljlion to 
Coosv N .'"/i d Produet had 
I'uiojt doi i ed in »he past 10 
or i 5 ve irs 

C)l H e 100 developing coun¬ 
tries, one group with a total 
population of two billion con¬ 
stituted the pojrest countries, 
lit t! is uaegoiv eame India, 
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Tanzania and Mali. Their per 
capita income was $ 200 per 
year compared to $ 8,000 in the 
USA. For humanitarian rea¬ 
sons alone, it would be in the 
interest of the USA to provide 
financial assistance to these 
nations so that they could lav 
the foundations for future 
economic growth 


New Phase of Oil Crisis 

The years of dominance of 
the world's oil-producing coun¬ 
tries seem to be over I’lieir 
political influence is decreasing 
This is the result of regulated 
consumption of oil by the indus¬ 
trialised countiies and, even 
more important, the discovery 
of new oil sources by several 
countries 

Concrete instances of tins 
arc the fast development of on¬ 
shore oil resources by Britain 
and Norway in the North Sea 
and on-shoie exploitation in 
Alaska and Mexico and, in 
part, the new "gold-mine" ol 
India—Bombay High These 
new supplies, combined with the 
conservation of oil and resort to 
alternate sources, are forcing 
two of the OPL-C hawks, Alge¬ 
ria and Libya, and Africa's big¬ 
gest producer Nigeria, to make 
an immediate, even though 
small, cut in prices. 

Anothei notable factoi is the 
steadv tall in the value ol the 
American dollai On which oil 
prices are generally quoted) 
OPEC might have increased 
prices to recoup losses from the 
continuous tall in the value of 
the dollar The 13 OPEC na¬ 
tions have together suffered a 
revenue loss of 14 billion dol¬ 
lars because of the fall in the 
value of the dollar But the 
current unsettled state of oil 
demand bv big consumers in the 
West and the possibility of Pre¬ 
sident Carter succeeding in 
cutting the U S A.’s imports (the 
mam cause of America’s mas¬ 
sive trade deficit) arc consider- 
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ed by oil exj^erts to rule oUt any 
increase in the sale price of 
crude On the contrary, most 
of the OPEC countries have 
been cutting oil production in 
an attempt to keep price high 
or steady. But this has had 
little effect on the total world 
demand The North Sea and 
other new production, even 
though small in comparison 
with the OPEC output, has, 
therefore, affected the OPEC 
producers’ plans. 

There have been notable 



quenccs of the new energy situa¬ 
tion. Apart from Saudi Arar 
bia, the world’s largest producer, 
Kuwait and other Emirates 
which have very small popula¬ 
tions, the others have had to 
slow down their development 
plans. Some like Nigeria and 
Indonesia have had to borrow 
extensively from abroad and 
restrict the imports of consumer 
goods to meet the deficits in 
their balance of payments. 


National Affairs (Contd from page 634) 


recruiting labour for |obs 
abroad There is a cell in the 
Labour Ministry which deals 
with this question It registcis 
recruiting agencies, obtains the 
teims ol contract under which 
people are recruited and enqui¬ 
res into the antecedents of the 
ovciscas employers and then 
resulting agencies and ensures, 
through Indian missions abroad, 
that these terms are not v lolatcd 
Arrangements also exist to send 
out official teams to the coun¬ 


tries concerned for an on-the- 
spot study of the conditions of 
Indian labour whenever com¬ 
plaints were received about in¬ 
justice meted to them. 

According to the policy deci¬ 
sion of June, 1976, no firm or 
organisation or individual is 
allowed to recruit skilled, semi¬ 
skilled or unskilled workers 
horn India for employment 
abioad, unless registered and 
duly approved foi^ the purpose 
by the Union Labour Ministry. 
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Is India's Defence Expenditure Enough ? 


The Union Minister for 
Defence, Mr Jagjivan Ram, dis¬ 
closed at a meeting of the Par¬ 
liamentary Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of his Ministry on March 
23, 1978, that the percentage of 
defence expenditure in the total 
Central Budget had been going 
down progressively during the 
past few years. The percentage 
was 30 7 in 1967-68, it went 
up to 32 9 in 1968-69, and 
ranged between 29 per cent and 
30 7 per cent between the years 
1969-70 and 1973-74 Since 
then it has been falling rather 
sharply and the year 1977-78 
registered a decline of six to 
seven per cent, the relevant 
figure being 22 8. The Budget 
for 1978-79 shows a further fall 
of 1*3, the percentage being 
21 5. 

The progressive fall in 
Defence expenditure may not be 
apparent from the gross Budget 
figures which show an increase 
of Rs. 193 crores under this 
head during 1978-79. The 
Defence expenditure is put at 
Rs. 2,945 crores for the 
new year against Rs. 2,752 
crores in 1977-78, marking a 
seven per cent increase over the 
annual expenditure in one year. 
Of the total allocation for 1978- 
79, Rs. 293 crores have been 
earmarked for capital outlay 
on defence services which would 
cover the cost of the new air¬ 
craft, both for the Air Force 
and the Navy. 

The break-up of the total 
Defence forces Budget shows 
that, as usual, the Army will get 
the largest share (Rs. 1.898 
crores), the Air Force Rs. 586 
crores and the Navy the lowest 
grant—Rs. 205 crores. There 
is a sizable allocation for 


ordnance units. 

A superficial view would be 
that the Defence expenditure of 
the country will be higher than 
before and also adequate for 
the security of the national 
borders. But a deeper analysis 
of the country’s national secu¬ 
rity problem in perspective, con¬ 
tained in the Defence Ministry’s 
annual report for 1977-78, high¬ 
lights the fact that Pakistan, our 
next-door neighbour with whom 
this country’s relations have 
shown a steady improvement in 
recent months, especially since 
External Affairs Minister Atal 
Behan Vajpayee’s visit to 
Islamabad, has made sizable 
additions to the pre-1971 level 
of military strength of its armed 
forces, both in quantity and 
quality. What is more, Pakis¬ 
tan has been looking around for 
more sophisticated armaments. 
This shows that our neighbour 
is taking no chances and is 
spending a much larger percent¬ 
age of its total Budget than India 
is doing,even though the former 
has much smaller territory to 
protect and there is no enemy 
from which it may fear an attack. 
India has repeatedly affirmed its 
peaceful policy; it has no inten¬ 
tions whatever—and it has never 
had any—to launch aggression 
against anycountry. Why,then, 
is Pakistan continually and 
feverishly arming itself as if its 
security was in constant danger 9 
Could it be that under the cover 
of cordiality and friendship with 
India it has secret and subtle 
intentions to attack this coun¬ 
try? Pakistan has no other 
country which it may, even 
though wrongly, regard as its 
potential enemy and against 
which it may nurse a grievance 


The per capita expenditure 
of various countries (in US 
dollars), as stated in “The Mili¬ 
tary Balance, 1977-78”, an 
authoritative publication which 
is quoted all the world over for 
drawing comparisons in this 
field, provides an interesting 
sidelight The per capita ex¬ 
penditure on defence in 1976— 
the latest year for which reliable 
data are available—was 5 
dollars in India. 11 dollars in 
Pakistan, 477 dollars in the 
U.S A ,492 dollars in the Soviet 
Union, 190 dollars in the United 
Kingdom, 8 in Indonesia, 128 
in Egypt, 281 in Iran and as 
much as 1,201 in Israel. It is 
true that India is a poor country 
and almost all the other coun¬ 
tries mentioned in the list are 
rich ones, but the point to be 
noted is that, although this 
country has much larger terri¬ 
tory to defend and a vast sea- 
coast, land frontiers m the 
North, West, and East to pro¬ 
tect, the defence expenditure 
per capita is quite low, less than 
half that of Pakistan which is 
not a rich country either. 

The Defence Ministry’s 
annual report, released in the 
last week of March, 1978, makes 
a significant observation Refer¬ 
ring to the relatively heavy 
defence expenditure in Pakistan 
the report says “We feel this 
is not in consonance with the 
process of normalisation of rela¬ 
tions between the two countries 
(India and Pakistan) and hence 
cannot but be a matter of con¬ 
cern.... ” The reports also 
mentions that the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment headed by Mr Morarji 
Desai, ever since it assumed 
office in March, 1977, has been 
pursuing with vigour the aims 
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of achieving friendship, nodes* 
standing and co-operation 
through bilateral contacts with 
all countries, particularly with 
the immediate neighbours. The 
report claims— and with con¬ 
siderable justification—that In¬ 
dia’s efforts “to improve rela¬ 
tions with all nations, and parti¬ 
cularly with its neighbours, have 
been fruitful during the year 
(1977-78), but there is little 
change in the country’s security 
environment as the sources of 
tension and causes of conflicts 
have not been satisfactorily 
resolved.” 

The official disclosure that 
the “threat to our security con¬ 
tinues and our Armed Forces 
must keep constant vigil to safe¬ 
guard our territorial integrity” 
has to be duly noted. Ad¬ 
mittedly, our defence prepared¬ 
ness is in the hands of valiant 
men ot the Armed Forces who 
continue to be m fine fettle. 
The bravery and valour of the 
Indian defence forces, especially 
the Army, are well known, but 
the question is whether the sol¬ 
diers are as well equipped as they 
should be and whether, in com¬ 
parison, the other countries’ 
armies are in a better position 
to ward off attacks and launch 
aggression. 

The two countries against 
which India has fought wars 
during the past three decades 
are Pakistan and China. Pakis¬ 
tan’s defence preparedness and 
the per capita expenditure have 
already been examined. As for 
China! the position is equally 
disconcerting According to the 
latest assessment, there have 
been notable improvements m 
China’s logistical capabilities. 
There has been no significant 
change in the overall military 
strength of China, but even as 
things are the Chinese are far 
stronger than India, in both 
conventional and nuclear equip¬ 
ment China’s military power 
in Tibet, right on India’s border 
and until the Chinese aggression 
and the preceding claims to 


Tibetan territory a 
remains as it was " There is no 
attempt or gesture on the part 
of the Chinese to reduce mill 
tary expenditure. or curtail its 
army on India’s northern bor¬ 
ders. 

It is true that on the borders 
of both Pakistan and China the 
situation has remained peaceful 
during the past two years or so, 
but there is no guarantee at all 
that border conflicts will not 
recur and severely test India’s 
military capability. Local 
incidents and minor border 
clashes do occur and there 
have also been occasional 
violations of Indian air 
space and firing and intrusions, 
but all on a minor scale. Nor 
are there any notable chances of 
military clashes with Bangladesh, 
the relations with which have 
improved following the agree¬ 
ment on Ganga waters. But it 
has to be kept in mind that the 
days of the close friendship with 
Bangladesh during Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s regime are 
gone—perhaps for good. In 
case of any conflict with Pakis¬ 
tan (the sabre-rattling recurs 
over the Kashmir issue, mostly 
for domestic consumption, to 
appease the hawks in Pakistan), 
Bangladesh will side with Pakis¬ 
tan. The relations between 
Bangladesh and Pakistan have 
been improving since the death 
of Sheikh Mujib; so India has 
to be on its guard and cannot 
afford to be complacent or con¬ 
tinually reduce her expenditure 
on defence, whether we can 
afford it or not 

Unfortunately, the recent 
moves by President Carter and 
Indian leaders to facilitate demi¬ 
litarisation of the Indian Ocean 
have not succeeded. Demili¬ 
tarisation of the Ocean area has 
been repeatedly urged by Indian 
leaders, but the talks between 
the Soviet Union and the USA 
over this issue have made little 
progress. Each giant Power 
suspects the other of secretly 
building up and expanding bases 


in the Indian Ocean autta’bvfn 
while professing peaceful inten¬ 
tions and carrying on talks over 
demilitarisation plans. India's 
hopes of early elimination of 
big-power rivalries have been 
dashed and there seems to be no 
possibility of early action on the 
desired lines by either of the 
giants. 

A proposal has lately been 
made for limiting the arms posi¬ 
tion in the Ocean area—a sort 
of statin quo —but this scheme 
fallsfar short of India’s expecta¬ 
tions and ot the basic require¬ 
ments of peace. India’s stand, 
repeatedly stressed by Mr 
Morarj 1 Desa 1,1 s that the Ocean 
area s h o u I d be “completely 
free” of Big-Pover rivalry and 
that foreign military bases 
should be eliminated, but no 
other leading nation is willing 
to go that lar, each trying to 
secure its global strategic inte¬ 
rests by every possible means. 
In reality, none of the Powers 
really cares for the peaceful 
sentiments of India and other 
littoral States, though they do 
manage to keep up appearances 
of conforming to the peaceful 
protestations ot others . What 
assuiance can there be m such 
circumstances of an endurable 
peace or even a tension-free In¬ 
dian Ocean 

It wou’d be best, therefore, 
for India to remain ever pre- 
paied to counter even the most 
sophisticated military weapons. 
We have had bittei experience 
in this field 1 n the pa^t and should 
never be caugh(oiT guard in the 
complacent belief that there is 
not going to be any war m 
South-East Asia The claim 
that India spends the least 
amount per capita on defence 
cannot ensure the safety of our 
territory and may even tempt 
the potential aggressors. East- 
West arms control seems to be 
an empty dream and may con¬ 
tinue to be so for decades. 
India should arrange its military 
expenditure accordingly. 
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VMtart—II 

Is the Union Budget Investment- and Growth-oriented ? 

No budget of a government is non-controversial. But some are very 
controversial. The Union budget for 1978-79 is one such piece for several 
reasons. This feature examines some salient issues of the controversy. 


Tho Union budget for the 
current fiscal year, 1978-79 is 
first in several respects. It is 
first to synchronize with the in¬ 
auguration of the sixth five-year 
plan (1978-83) designed to reflect 
the Janata government’s new 
economic policy in the form of 
a plan-frame, it is first to have 
been presented at the end of the 
first year since the new party 
came into power at the Centre; 
it is first in having crossed the 
Rs. 17,000-crore mark in the 
overal 1 receipts which i s a record 
over the last 3 decades of the 
outgone Congress party; it is 
first in India’s economy which is 
assessed by no less a person than 
Mr H.M Patel, Union 'Finance 
Minister, himself as “excep¬ 
tionally favourable’’* for a leap 
forward. But will his budget 
be a pace-setter in investment, 
growth and employment? Mr 
Patel observed in his budget 
speech that he would deploy the 
budget as an instrument for 
setting “in motion a process of 
sustained increase in output and 
employment, particularly in the 
rural areas ” 

One may pertinently ask: 
what are the favourable factors 
for injecting increased invest¬ 
ment doses? What budgetary 
proposals would boost the eco¬ 
nomy? 

•Mr Morarji Desai, Prime Minis¬ 
ter, also conceded, for the first time, 
at the two-dav conference of the 
National Development Council that 
India had made much progress in 
several spheres especially in industry 
and science and technology and paid 
a tribute to the “great foresight with 
which Jawaharlal Nehru introduced 
planning”. 


Dynamic elements 

The buoyancy of the econo¬ 
my is attributed to the follow¬ 
ing factors. 

1. Price Stability: Mr Patel 
makes the tall claim that "the 
year(l977-78) hasendedwith no 
inflation at all” while “a highly 
explosive inflationary situation" 
was bequeathed to the new 
party government a year ago. 
The price spiral in 1976-77 had 
gone up by over 12 per cent; the 
real gross national product 
(GNP) at 1970-71 prices was up 
by 1 6 per cent and the money 
supply by 20 per cent; in con¬ 
trast there has been relative price 
stability in 1977-78; the growth 
in GNP is estimated at 5 per 
cent and the money supply has 
increased by 8 7 per cent (as on) 
January 20, 1978, compared to 
March 31,1977). 

2. Foodgrams : The food- 
gram buffer stocks of the order 
of 18-20 million ton have stood 
well as the cushion against the 
economic pressures Agricul¬ 
tural production is expected to 
more than make up the ground 
lost in 1976-77 and foodgrain 
production in each of the two 
consecutive years (1977-78 and 
1978-79) is expected to be around 
121 million ton. It is presump¬ 
tuous to assume that the vaga¬ 
ries of monsoon will not afflict 
the country. The Economic 
Survey, 1977-78, has rightly 
warned that "the comfortable 
situation with regard to food- 
grains should not lull us into any 
sense of complacency. The level 
of poverty and malnutrition pre¬ 
vailing in the country would 


—Editor 

Imply that production should go 
up to much higher levels if all 
people are to have a minimum 
standard of consumption ” (em¬ 
phasis added) 

3. Foreign Exchange Re¬ 
serve s: The governmental kitty 
has about Rs. 4,000 crore, of 
foreignexchangereserves, which 
are just sufficient to meet the 
import needs of the country for 
about 9 months only and too 
inadequate in view of the poverty 
rampant here. The reserves may 
continue to grow. The foreign 
exchange crisis which retarded 
our economic growth in the past 
has gone into oblivion, at least, 
for the present. 

4 Balance of payment posi¬ 
tion • The balance of payment 
position continues to be strong, 
according to the Union Finance 
Minister, although complacency 
on this front would be perilous. 
According to the annual report 
of the ministry of Commerce 
for 1977-78, India’s export shave 
registered a growth-rate of 8 7 
per cent over the period April- 
December, 1977, as against 4 
per cent growth-rate in imports 
over the same period. 

Considering the health ot 
the economy, Mr Patel, who now 
had the oppoitumty to "write 
on a clean state”, unlil e thelast 
year, was expected to present 
a bold budget m order to inject 
a new dynamism for the revival 
of the economv and to achieve 
a faster rate of growth But 
“neither in its aggregate terms 
nor m its specific proposals does 
the budget ensure that the reduc¬ 
tion in unemployment or in- 
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orease in investment will be sub¬ 
stantial” says the Economic 
Times, New Delhi. 

Future Growth Strategy 

Decentralisation in planning 
is the keynote of the future 
growth strategy adumbrated 
both in the budget and the draft 
document of the sixth five-year 
pldft, scheduled to commence 
from April 1, 1978, as decided 
at the recent meeting of the 
National Development Council 
(NDC). In pursuance of this, 
the accent in the budget is on 
agriculture ,1 rrigat ion .dairy deve¬ 
lopment, fisheries, power gene¬ 
ration and allied activities. For 
instance, the outlay in the bud¬ 
get on agriculture is Rs 17,540 
million (Rs. 12,640 million), 
on major, medium and minor 
irrigation Rs 14,000 million 
(Rs. 12,380 million), on power 
Rs 22,170 million (Rs. 19,250 
million) {Figures in brackets 
relate to 1977-78) As a result 
of additional irrigation facilities, 
3 million hectareot land will be 
additionally benefited. The 
irrigated area in the sixth plan 
will rise by 17 million hectare 

It is proposed to launch a 
massive programme of dairy 
development to raise the nutri¬ 
tional standards of the people, 
and generate employment for 
about 4 million in the first phase. 
This will raise further the 
employment potential through 
employment multiplier 

Development of fisheues, 
construction of all-weather 
approach roads, provision of 
drinking water, development of 
rural and small-scale industries 
are some of the projects pro¬ 
vided for in the budget 

The annual plan for 1978-79 
will have an outlay of Rs 11,649 
crore which is about 10 per cent 
of the aggregate outlay of Rs. 
116,240 crore envisaged for the 
sixth plan Compared with the 
terminal year of the fifth plan 
(1974-78) the current year’s 
annual plan has an outlay which 


I* 17 per cent higher. Of this, 
Ri. 10,465 crore (about 90 per 
cent) is allocated on continuing 
or on-going schemes; only a 
meagre sum of Rs. I50crore(l-3 
per cent) and Rs. 1,034 crore 
(8*7 per cent) on other sector 
projects. Out of the last item 
Rs. 828 crore or 80 per cent is 
earmarked for agriculture and 
rural development schemes. The 
investment in the agricultural 
sector will benefit the big rather 
than the small farmer who really 
stands m need of governmental 
assistance in various forms. The 
massive investment in agricul¬ 
ture should,in fact,have follow¬ 
ed institutional reforms such as 
I and reforms so that the objective 
of re-distributive justice in the 
poverty-ridden rural sector is 
achieved to some extent and the 
Janata party’s commitment to 
reduce economic inequalities 
partially fulfilled. The budge¬ 
tary proposals and the plan pro¬ 
visions indicate, however, that 
the party has put the cart before 
the horse. This is not to sug¬ 
gest that all investment in the 
farm sector should stay put till 
the land reforms are fully im¬ 
plemented. But it does under¬ 
line the need for greater em¬ 
phasis on, and speedy imple¬ 
mentation of, land legislations 
with a bias for the small and vul¬ 
nerable farming community. 

In the name of decentralisa¬ 
tion, Mr Patel has budgeted 
for a higher allocation of Rs. 
5,985 crore out of the total out¬ 
lay for the States and the Union 
Territories as against Rs. 5,664 
crore for the Central plan. Is it 
not an ingenious way of shifting 
the burden of responsibility for 
planned development on to the 
lower layers of governments and 
of saving the Centre’s skin ? 
From the recent deliberations 
of NDC it is demonstrably clear 
that some of the shrewd chief 
ministers smelt the rat and 
strongly reacted that unless big¬ 
ger plans are accompanied by 
matching financial resources, 


the heavier burden of respe ad- 
bilities implicit in the distribu¬ 
tion of budgetary/plan resources 
cannot be countenanced. The 
moot question is whether the 
State governments have 
the requisite organisation and 
administrative capability, re¬ 
sources apart, to bear the heavier 
burden contemplated in the 
process of greater decentralisa¬ 
tion. 

Resource Mobilisation 

The Budget is a powerful en¬ 
gine of economic growth m the 
modem world. We have so far 
considered how the State ex¬ 
penditure is proposed to be 
deployed for the purpose That 
is only one, though vital, aspect 
of the fiscal package. We now 
turn to the other aspect, namely, 
resource mobilisation. 

Mr Patel’s budgetary pro¬ 
posals for raising revenues to 
meet the burgeoning expendi¬ 
ture have invited a spate of 
adverse criticism Broadly, 
there are two counts on which 
the critics charge him First, 
his tax-net fails to touch (even 
with the proverbialpair of tongs) 
the main beneficiariesin the agri¬ 
cultural sector So much money 
is proposed to be dumped there 
to provide scarce resources like 
water, electricity etc. but too 
little comes to the exchequer. 
The rural rich who can mano¬ 
euvre diversion of resources to 
their advantage have been scru¬ 
pulously left out. To quote 
from the Economic Survey, m 
this connection, “well off far¬ 
mers who do not pay direct 
taxes and who receive a number 
of agricultural inputs at conces¬ 
sional prices should be made to 
contribute theirfair share to the 
exchequer.” Ironically enough, 
instead of imposing levies on 
farm incomes, the budget seeks 
to re-inforce the existing budge¬ 
tary subsidies to the farm sector 
by additional concessions pre¬ 
cisely at a time when the non- 
agricultpral sector has been 
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tingled out for harshest fiscal 
treatment. 

The second count of attack 
is that the budgetary proposals 
ride a rough shod on the have- 
nots. The haves go almost 
unscathed. Instead of widening 
and deepening the direct taxes, 
the Finance Minister has adopt¬ 
ed the path of least resistance to 
raise additional resources Fol¬ 
lowing the conventional recipe 
he has placed a heavy reliance 
on indirect taxes because the 
base for direct taxes in our 
country “is extremely narrow” 
due to our poverty and “the vast 
funds required for national 
needs cannot, therefore, be 
raised, at our stage of develop¬ 
ment, from direct taxes alone ” 
(emphasis added) It is true 
that the fiscal package must 
present a happy blend of both 
direct and indirect taxes. But 
Mr Patel has, unfortunately, 
slipped into a dangerous fiscal 
mix. There is an overwhelming 
predominance of indirect taxes 
by which he has bled the poor 
people white. The hike of the 
Union excise duties at 5 percent 
ad valorem on “all unspecified 
articles” and a levy of a special 
duty at the rate of 1 /20th of the 
basic excise duties; the increase 
of two paise per KWH on elec¬ 
tricity and a tax on coal will 
have cascading effect which 
should have been avoided The 
inflationary pressures will be 
re-inforced by the huge deficit 
financing of Rs 1,050 crore 
The strategy of leaving the gap 
uncovered is, in fact, a clever 
design to hide deficit financing. 
Strangely enough, while the 
Finance Minister and the Prime 
Minister have all along been 
swearing by ‘no deficit financing* 
the actual performance is just 
the reverse. 

The expansionary effect of 
budgetary transactions is how¬ 
ever proposed to be countered 
in three ways: (a) through sale 
of accumulated gold (According 
to Dv I.G. Patel, Governor, 


Reserve Bank of India, the Bank 
has 70 ton of gold valued at 
Rs. 500 crore. This, according 
to some guestimates, is inade¬ 
quate even to meet the daily 
requirements of the 250,000 
dealers/jewellers in gold put at 
250 ton); ( b ) liberalisation of 
imports and (c) drawing down 
of foreign exchange reserves. If 
the assumptions of good har¬ 
vests, “marginal rise” in price 
due to cascading effects of the 
proposed indirect taxes and the 
favourable balance of payment 
position prove to be illusory, 
the country’s economy will be 
in the red beyond redemption 

The qualifying provision 
sxempting (from the new excise 
duties) the small manufacturers 
whose clearance of excisable 
goods does not exceed Rs. 30 
lakh in the preceding year may 
prove to be counter-productive. 
The curbs on advertisement, 
publicity and sales promotion 
expenditure are also likely to 
impinge on expansionary ten¬ 
dencies in the private sector, 
smallorlarge. Besides, all such 
expenditure is not necessarily 
wasteful and socially undesir¬ 
able. Even if it be so, it is not 
easy to identify objectively which 
items constitute “wasteful and 
extravagant expenditure”. 

Out of the total additional 
taxation of the orderofRs. 550 
crore, about 91 per cent (Rs 499 
crore) will be contributed by the 
customsandcentralexcise duties 
put together The direct taxes 
will contribute a measly sum of 
Rs. 50 crore. Has direct taxa¬ 
tion reached the saturation limit 9 
The additional burden of in¬ 
direct taxes could have been 
mitigated to the extent the inte¬ 
rest tax of Rs 130 crore, now 
sacrificed, contributed to the 
revenues. 

The measures proposed for 
mobilisation of savings will, in 
fact, reduce the savings poten¬ 
tial. The enhanced compul¬ 
sory deposit rates will generate 
more of resentment than finan¬ 


cial resources estimated at RS» 
25 crore. The provision for 
higher deductions on account of 
depreciation of houses built by 
employers for their workers for 
computation of taxable income 
may promote construe' ional ac¬ 
tivities and even generate em¬ 
ployment potential. But invest¬ 
ment in house-building will not 
promote capital formation so 
urgently needed for economic 
development 

Liberal Credit 

The relaxation m the dear 
money policy by lowering the 
rates ot interest is tusiificd in 
view of the success story of 
price stabilitv and tl e high cost 
ot money believed to he incon¬ 
sistent with the government's 
objective to stimulate economic 
growth and investment. The 
new credit policy mav act as a 
double-edged weapon It may 
undoubtedh pampei the hor 
rower but willdampcn the >uver, 
whose savings are mu ml’ in¬ 
terest elastic II the xu,lugs 
dimmish, the flow ot imest- 
ment would also fall Will the 
objective of increased n ce¬ 
ment envisaged in the pi. . I c 
fulfilled 9 Atter all marU 11 1 r- 
rowings at home depend on 
indigenous savings. 

Conclusion 

The only merit of tlie *•- 
79 budget of the centre, ..c coni 
mg to some critics is tha’ it 
provides tor more finances for 
the farm sector, small mdnsti ics 
and power generation I h e 
veteran economists C N Vakil 
and P.R Brahmanand, while 
commenting on the budget, said 
that “the budget was an exer¬ 
cise in soaking the saver, pam- 
penngtheborrowerand squees- 
mg the poor ” The hedcration 
of Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, too, holds that the 
budget has an inflationary bias. 
Mr Patel’s claim that it is an 
investment- and growth-oriented 
budget is only self-commcnda- 
tion. 
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International Development Association (IDA) 

In these columns we carried two featwes. Three decades of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) in the issue of June 1977 (pages 739-41) 
and the World Bank in that of September 1977 (pages 115-116, 119). It is 
appropriate that we now give below yet another feat we on a very important 
UN agency, IDA, an affiliate of the World Bank This , it is hoped, would 
i omplt te the discussion on the trinity of UN monetary agencies. —Editor 


Q. What is IDA ? When 
was it established ? 

IDA or international Deve¬ 
lopment Association, is an alU- 
hate oi the Intei national Bank 
for Rc-construction and Deve¬ 
lopment (IBRD or World Bank) 
The Bank undertakes to offer 
Joans to aid and finance pro¬ 
jects in the under-developed or 
developing countries (and also 
m the developed countries, 
albeit less tiequently). 

The IDA was established in 
September I960 

Q. How many countries 
are its members ? 

IDA has had 116 out of the 
128 members of the World Bank 
as one June 30, 1976 - 21 of 
these are Part I members and 
the remaining 95 are Part II 
members India was elected to 
become its member as far back 
as 1960—the >car of establish¬ 
ment of IDA 

Part I members belong to 
tne affluent nations like the 
USA ,theU K , Japan, France, 
Kuwait, Canada etc, while 
Part II members are from the 
under-developed areas e g , Af¬ 
ghanistan, Bangladesh, Indo¬ 
nesia, India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, 
Pakistan, Tunisia, Sudan, Thai¬ 
land etc 

Q. How is IDA governed? 

1 he World Bank and IDA 
have common President, Exe¬ 
cutive Directors and Gover¬ 
nors 
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Q. Outline the main func¬ 
tions of IDA. 

The functions of IDA are 
identical with the World Bank’s 
The most significant function is 
the advancement of loans to the 
third world nations which are 
intent on fostering economic 
development Thus IDA’s pi i- 
mary function is to provide 
foreign exchange and to olfer it 
on terms that really poor deve¬ 
loping countries can afford to 
accept. 

Q. What is the essential 
difference between the World 
Bank and IDA? 

The distinctive feature whici 
singles out IDA from the parent 
body is its policy of making 
“soft” credit, that is low inte¬ 
rest rate loans, with long-terms 
for maturity and easv repayment 
conditions A World Bank loan 
in December, 1976, for instance, 
carried an inteiest rate of 8 7 
per cent and its maturity extend¬ 
ed to no more than 20 years 
In sharp contrast with this, the 
terms for IDA “credits” are 
50-year maturity, 10-year grace 
period before repayments of 
principal begin, and zero rate of 
intei est Only an annual ser¬ 
vice charge of three-fourths of 
one per cent was to be paid b> 
the loanee on the disbursed 
portion of each credit to cover 
administrative costs Thedebt- 
servicmg charges being less, the 
poor countries are able to con¬ 
serve and save the scarce foreign 
exchange resources. Longer 


terms of loan repayment enable 
t hem to stretch out the resources 
over a longer period. IDA is, 
thus, designed to help those 
countries which cannot afford 
to boriow money on World 
Bank terms IDA helps the 
poor, where the Bank fails. 
Otherwise the two organisa¬ 
tions function exactly alike in 
processing the credit demands 
and the disbursement of money. 

Another point worth men- 
t loning is that IDA lends only 
to governments The benefits of 
the concessionary terms it offers 
go to the country as a whole 
and not to any particular 
enterprise or entity within it. 

Q. What type of projects 
are covered by IDA ? 

IDA lends to the same eco- 
nomic sectors as the World Bank 
docs Projects usually covered 
a re agriculture, education, elec- 
tucpower generation; industrial 
expansion, provision of better 
urban facilities; family plan¬ 
ning, tourism, water supply and 
provision of sewerage systems. 

Q. What arc the main cri¬ 
teria for giving assistance by 
IDA ? 

Resource allocation has 
always posed a big problem for 
IDA and, therefore, the avail¬ 
able money is rationed taking 
into account four considera¬ 
tions: poverty of the borrowing 
country; credit-worthiness; eco¬ 
nomic performance and suit¬ 
ability of the project for IDA 
financing. 
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(d) Pantty: Par capita ini 
come ranging between $ 520 
and 9 275 (dollar’s value as in 
1975) is stipulated as a tentative 
guide-line for granting IDA 
loans. It should not be con¬ 
strued that ceiling is inviolable 
under any circumstances. If 
the price level fluctuations and 
the repaying capacity of a coun¬ 
try warrant a departure from the 
eligibility conditions, the IDA 
decides the case on its merits 

(c) Creditworthiness The 
assessment criteria of credit- 
worthiness for IDA borrowings 
are not the same as those for the 
World Bank Obviously so, 
because the IDA caters to rela¬ 
tively low-income countries— 
countries which cannot aifoid 
to service Bank loans on con¬ 
ventional terms. IDA is faced 
with two categories of countries 
demanding assistance first, pool 
nations with adequate foreign 
exchange resources, second, 
poor nations suffering lrom 
foreign exchange shortages 

IDA credits have not been 
restricted by either set of cir¬ 
cumstances. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that no single guideline 
governs IDA’s decision about 
resource allocation. All of them 
are used in making assessment 
of creditworthiness of the can¬ 
didate country for loans. 

(c) Economic performance 
This one of the most difficult, 

} ret crucial, factor for granting 
oans. IDA considers whether 
the economic projects for winch 
assistance is sought and whether 
the economic policies of the 
candidates for assistance are 
such as will make for self- 
reliance. For instance, IDA 
considers whether high priority 
is being given to food produc¬ 
tion, export promotion, equit¬ 
able distribution of the fruits of 
economic growth. 

(d) Pro ject availabihty 
“Project test” is applied along 
with other eligibility conditions. 
However, IDA has sometimes 
exempted very poor countries 
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frota this condition in view of 
their inability to present projects 
suitable for IDA assistance. 

Q. What is IDA money used 
for? 

IDA’s commitments in¬ 
creased on agricultural sector 
and decreased on transport sec¬ 
tor in July 1976 as compared 
with cumulative commitments 
upto June 30, 1968. The in¬ 
crease in the farm sector has 
doubled lrom 17 per cent to 32 
per cent while in the transport 
sector it has nearly halved from 
34 per cent to 18 per cent In 
absolute terms, however, the 
commitments have touched new 
highs lhis marks a shift in 
the pattern of assistance and is 
indicative of theruial-biasin the 
development programmes 
financed hot h by the World Bank 
and IDA 1 he “target groups’’ 
for the programme arethe small- 
scale farmers, the tenants and 
the 1 indless This will cover a 
vast mass of 800 million odd 
population whose incomes fall 
below $ 75 per annum 

ID \ commitment-spectrum 
includes, besides agriculture and 
transput t, education, electric 
power, industrv, telecommuni¬ 
cations, water and sewerage and 
non-project items 

Q. Give a brief account of 
the regional distribution of IDA 
credits. 

The majority of IDA loans 
go to South Asian region (Ban¬ 
gladesh, Burma, India, Nepal, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka) Since 
1968, the overall disbursement 
amount has increased but the 
proportionate share of South 
Asia and Latin America has 
decreased About 44 per cent 
of IDA oper.itions have been in 
the countries of Eastern and 
Western Aftica. South Asia’s 
share is only about 25 per cent 
of the total India has been the 
biggest beneficiary Its share 
stood at 41 per cent ($ 4,126 mil¬ 
lion during 1961-76) of the total 
commitment ($ 10,090 million). 
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'fils ii eloipfritt testimony of 
India’s eligibility for IDA assist 
tauce. The per capita lending 
per year for India has increased 
from 21 cents in the initial sub¬ 
scription period (1961-64) to 
98 cents in the fourth replenish¬ 
ment period (1975-77) This is 
far below the overall average of 
35 cents and $ 1 36 in the cor¬ 
responding periods 

Q. How docs IDA raise 
funds ? 

There arc three major sour¬ 
ces ol IDA tunds (/) Membcis* 
subscription, (//) Donor mem¬ 
bers’ contiibutions, and (m) 
Transfer from World Bank’s 
income IDA has had five re¬ 
plenishments (upto Mai eh 1977) 
m addition to the initial sub¬ 
scriptions (8 275 million) The 
fifth replenishment amounted to 
$ 7,637 million which is ten-fold 
the first replenishment 

Q. Make j brief appraisal 
of IDA. 

Since its establishment some 
16 years ago, IDA has to its 
credit the following achieve¬ 
ments (1) Total amount of com¬ 
mitments, 10 billion dollars, (2) 
Amount ol disbursement 6 bil¬ 
lion dollars, (3) Percentaee of 
capital requirements met by 
IDA* 12; (4) Number of deve¬ 
lopment projoctscovered 650,(5) 
Number of poor countnes served 
by these projects b8, (6) Tvpes 
of IDA-aidcd piojcets Agricul¬ 
tural and rural development pro¬ 
jects besides many others like 
education and transportation; 

(7) Population benefited duiing 
July 1971-June 1976 52 million; 

(8) Area irrigated under IDA- 
aidcd projects 3 million hec¬ 
tares; (9) Area protected from 
floods 600,000 hcctaics, (10) 
IDA provides the means for the 
poor in a variety of ways to 
banish poverty, provide employ¬ 
ment and a good life 
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Current Terminology 


TERMS IN THE NEWS 


Ability-to-pay Principle of 
ration Ol the four canons 
of taxation propounded by 
Adam Smith, the canon of 
equity iv recognised to be the 
most important. In order to 
translate it into practice, the 
ability-to-pay theory is con¬ 
sidered to be objective. Ac¬ 
cording to this, a person should 
be taxed on the basis of the 
cap icily to bear or pay the tax. 
It follows that the rich person 
should be made to pay a higher 
tax while the poor one pays a 
lower tax. This is consistent 
with the law of diminishing mar¬ 
ginal utility, which also applies 
to money. The progressive 
taxation will equalizo sacrifice 
of the tax payer. 

Lincat Programming: It is 
a mathematical technique of 
optimizing(rnaximizing or mini¬ 
mizing) linear objective function 
subje. t to constraints of linear 
inequalities This technique 
was independently discovered by 
George B Dantzigm 1947 and 
is applied to find out the input 
mix, subject to given constraints, 
so as to achieve maximum pro¬ 
fit or output or alternatively to 
prod ice a given output at a 
minimum cost of production. 
With the extensive use of com¬ 
puterised programming, the uti¬ 
lity ol linear programming with 
several variables has increased. 
It has been employed on a 
variety of problems ranging 
from the selection "of the ingre¬ 
dients appropriate to producing 
the cheapest cattle feed of a 
given nutritional value to the 
determination of profitable sites 
for plant location. 

Liquidity: The ability of an 
individual, group, business, or 
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any organization to meet its 
financial obhgationsis known as 
its liquidity. The ratio of a 
bank's assets to its liabilities 
will be a measure of its liqui¬ 
dity. Generally, the balance 
sheet of a firm or a bank pro¬ 
vides a picture of its liquidity. 
But it is also possible that a 
strong balance sheet with a large 
current ratio (current assets to 
current liability) may not be a 
true index of the firm’s liquidity. 

Marginal Cost: In simple 
words, the marginal cost ot a 
good is the difference between 
the total cost of production of 
‘n’ units and of (n-1) units. It 
is thus the additional cost of 
production of the additional unit 
of output. If the cost of pro¬ 
duction ot 10 units is 13,000 
rupees and of 11 units 16,000 
rupees, the marginal cost of the 
additional unit is equal to 3,000 
rupees. This concept is of 
great significance in micro ana¬ 
lysis. Under perfect competi¬ 
tion, a firm’s equilibrium is 
reached where marginal cost 
equates the price of the product; 
under lfhperfect competition, 
equilibrium is reached when the 
marginal cost is equal to mar¬ 
ginal revenue of the firm’s pro¬ 
duct The graph of marginal 
cost depends on the production 
function and may be rising or 
falling or horizontal. 

Market Price: The price of 
a good determined by the inter¬ 
action of the two market forces 
—the force of demand and of 
supply—is known as market 
price or value. In the short 
period, the market value is do¬ 
minated by the demand blade." 
If the demand fluctuates, other 
things remaining the same, the* 


market price would also change, 
that is it will rise if the demand 
rises and fall when the demand 
declines The supply force is 
passive, but, not non-existent 
The market price revolves round 
the long-period normal price 
which tends to equate the cost 
of production. 

Piece Wage Rate An em¬ 
ployee may be paid wages on 
different bases according to 
time, quantum ol work done, 
in money or kind etc. When 
the wage is related to the amount 
of work done, it is called piece 
wage rate. It is also known as 
incentive wage structure and the 
piece wage rates are stated in 
terms of money per unit pro¬ 
duced A tailor may be paid 
on the basis of the number of 
shirts stitched and not on the 
basis of time spent in stitching. 
In an office a clerk is generally 
paid time wages for duty for a 
given penod of time, say, six 
hours whatever may be his 
output of work 

Planned Economy An eco¬ 
nomic system in which some or 
all ofthe decisions on allocation, 
production, investment and dis¬ 
tribution are made by govern¬ 
ment or an agency delegated 
such an authority. A very good 
illustration of this is afforded by 
USSR, Yugoslavia, Poland etc. 
India does not fall m this cate¬ 
gory as it has not centralized 
form of planning but democra¬ 
tic form of planning in a mixed 
capitalist system. The decision¬ 
making process is partly under 
the control of the government 
(as through the Planning Com¬ 
mission) and partly under tbe 
private entrepreneurs. 
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ProbaMe QaestSons 


ECONOMIC SCENE 

• Sixth Five-Year Plan Gold Sale Policy 


§ National 

Sixth Five-Year Plan 

Q. Give an outline of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

Ans. With the decision of 
the Janata government to end 
the fifth five-year plan (1974-79) 
a year ahead of the schedule, 
the penultimate year of that 
plan has overlapped the in¬ 
augural year of the sixth five- 
year plan (1978-83) The main 
features of the new plan are 
as follows: 

1 Total Outlay: The cur¬ 
rent five-year plan envisages an 
outlay of Rs. 116,240 crore Of 
this, the share of the public 
sector will be Rs 69,380 crore 
(or 59 7 per cent) and that of 
the private sector Rs. 4o,860 
crore (or 40 3 per cent). Ten 
per cent is allocated for the first 
year annual plan, 1978-79, with 
a major share of the States. 

2. Growth Rate • The 
growth rate for the plan period 
is estimated at 4 7 per cent 
which will lay the basis for a 
higher growth rate of 5’5 per 
cent subsequently. This com¬ 
pares favourably with 3'9 per 
cent average rate of growth 
achieved in the four years of the 
previous plan. 

3 Objectives’ The four 
broad objectives of the sixth 
plan are: (a) Achievement with¬ 
in a period of 10 years the 
removal of unemployment and 
a significant fall in under¬ 
employment; ( b ) an appreciable 
rise in the standard of living of 
the poorest sections of the popu¬ 
lation ; (c) the provision by the 
State of some of the basic needs 
of the people in these income 
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groups, like supply of drinking 
water, adult literacy, elementary 
education, health care, rural 
roads, housing etc. and ( d ) 
creation of a more equal society. 

4 Plan Strategy: In keep¬ 
ing with the objectives, the plan 
is a rural-oriented plan with 
emphasis on (/) agriculture, (//) 
small and village industries, (///) 
area planning for integrated 
rural development and (iv) pro¬ 
vision of minimum needs The 
industrial strategy of the plan is 
not so much to create new capa¬ 
city but to utilize fully the exist¬ 
ing capacity; to employ tech¬ 
nology with low capital-output 
ratio, to contain the large-and 
medium-scale industries so as to 
avoid their encroachment into 
the reserved sector m the small 
and cottage industries; and to 
reduce the concentration .of eco¬ 
nomic power m the corporate 
private sector. 

5. Sectoral Allocation Ag¬ 
riculture and rural development 
will have a share of 43 1 per 
cent m the aggregate outlay in 
the public sector, while the out¬ 
lay for the large and medium 
industries will be Rs 3,940 crore 
only. 

6 Resource Mobilisation 
Out of the aggregate outlay of 
Rs. 116,240 crore for the plan, 
resources to the tunc of about 
86 8percent(Rs.lOO,855crorc) 
will be raised domestically 
Reliance on external assistance 
will be hardly a flea-bite, Rs 
3,955 crore or less than 4 per 
cent. Central and State govern¬ 
ments will raise additional re¬ 
sources estimated at Rs. 13,000 
crore. The draft plan envisages 
that the under-taxed and un- 
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taxed areas will be brought with¬ 
in the tax-net This will, not¬ 
ably, include the agricultural 
incomes tax or surcharge on 
land revenue Issue of rural 
debentures will be an innova¬ 
tive device to raise funds to 
finance the rural plans. While 
greater progressives' in direct 
taxes is suggested, the indirect 
taxes will continue to be the 
main contributory source of 
revenues tor the plan. Sub¬ 
sidies, particularly those which 
constitute a heavy dram on the 
State exchequer, should be phas¬ 
ed out. 

7. Targets: (a) Agriculture • 
The end-year, 1982-83, target of 
the sixth plan will be* food- 
grains, 141 millionton;oilseeds, 
11’2 million ton, raw cotton, 
81 lakh bales. 

( b ) Industry coal, 149 mil¬ 
lion ton, cloth (mill sector), 
4,600 million metres, cloth (de¬ 
centralised sector). 7,600 mil¬ 
lion metres, steel, 11 8 million 
ton 

(c) Employmi nt 49 2 mil- 
lion man-years which will in¬ 
clude 30 million increase in the 
labour force and also the back¬ 
log of unemployment. 


Gold Sals Policy 

Q. Comment on the gold 
import and sale policy decision of 
the Centre. 

Ans. In the budget speech, 
Mr H M Patel, Union Finance 
Minister, dcclaied the govern¬ 
ment’s decision to import and 
sell, at international price, the 
accumulated stock of gold with 
the government. The gold 
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ito^Mwhich^nttitutarthebflofe^ «is. A d<f to thk Rs. fl 

up fot currency are not to be on account of insurance and 
touched however. Gold will, transportation charges. That is, 
thus, be used as a merchandise, the gover nme nt may sell gold in 
which will have vital economic India around Rs. 575 per 10 
implications. grams. To meet the demand of 


Gold Demand 

Indiahasbeen described (ac¬ 
cording to some erroneously) as 
a bottomless sink for gold. 
While precise estimates of gold 
demand are not available, it is 
reported that India’s require¬ 
ments of gold, largely for mar¬ 
riage purposes, are 75 to 80 ton 
a year. The genuine invest¬ 
ment demand for gold may be 
put at 35 to 40 ton which, at the 
world gold price of $ 160 per 
ounce (since risen to $ 184 per 
ounce) would cost Rs. 150crore 
(or $ 172'50 crore at new price) 
The customs and conventions, 
besides the investment uses, 
have exerted suable demand 
, pull. The domestic puce of 
gold in India has been soaring 
phenomenally. The average 
price of gold in the Bombay 
market shot up from Rs. 194‘50 
per 10 gram in 1970-71 to Rs. 
583 per 10 gram m 1976-77. 
Early this year, it crossed the 
Rs. 690-mark per 10 gram. It 
started down-trending in March 
last. The spurt in gold prices 
at home relative to the inter¬ 
national market gave a boost 
to gold smuggling and hoaiding 
by the black marketeers. Ac¬ 
cording to a noted authority 
about 1500 ton of gold was 
smuggled into India in the last 
thirty years of our Independence. 
This raises a very crucial issue: 
Can gold be deployed to solve 
some of the economic problems 
which have bedevilled our coun¬ 
try? 

Exporting Skill 

The Indian government is 
now happily placed to buy gold 
abroad and sell it, at inter¬ 
national price, to jewellers foi 
manufacture and export of orna 
ments. At present, the inter¬ 
national price is $ 184 per fine 
(troy) ounce or Rs. 474 per 10 


250,000 dealers and jewellers at 
an assumed modest level of 100 
grammes per day per head will 
be no mean job. But if that be 
possible, India will be in a posi¬ 
tion to export ornaments at 
competitive rates. The skill of 
ornament-making, which India 
has in abundance, may be a 
1 ucrative exportable ‘immaterial’ 
good. The West Asian coun¬ 
tries absorb gold ornaments 
worth Rs. 500crore. India may 
well catch this opportunity by 
the forelock and capture the 
West Asian market. 

Plug the Deficit 

More than this would be the 
gain if the budgetary gap which 
has risen to Rs. 1,050 crore this 
year could be narrowed down. 
Mr Patel gave this use of gold a 
place in the budget. 

Anti-Smuggling Measure 

If imaginatively implement¬ 
ed, the governmental measure 
may reduce the difference bet¬ 
ween the international price and 
domestic price of the yellow 
metal But if the gold price at 
home rules higher, smuggling 
and hoarding will pose serious 
problems for the government. 
The imported gold may be 
hoarded by the black mar¬ 
keteers. 

The employment m the 
ornament-making industry will 
be greater. 


National Co-oparativa Policy 

Q. Outline the recent co¬ 
operative policy of the Union 
government. 

Ans. If co-operation fails, 
there fails the only hope of 
India, according to one noted 
co-operat ive. With agriculture- 
onented planning, the co-opera¬ 
tive movement must receive a 


lease tWef; la 
put the co-operative movement' 
m its proper perspective in term* 
of growth and development, the 
Union government, for the first 
time, formulated a national 
resolution o n co-operative 
policy. In outline, the 12-poiat 
policy adumbrates the follow¬ 
ing: 


1. Co-operatives will play 
the key role in the new econo¬ 
mic policy which has in focus 
decentralised, labour-intensive 
and rural-oritnted development. 

2. Co-operatives w 1 11 be 
associated with the process of 
economic development and so¬ 
cial changes. 


3. The co-operative move¬ 
ment will be treated as a “shield 
for the week”. 

4. Efforts will be made for 
mass participation in the deve¬ 
lopment programmes. 

5. Small and marginal far¬ 
mers, rural artisans and con¬ 
sumers in the middle-andlower- 
mcome groups will be assigned 
a vital role m the participation 
process. 

6. Regional imbalances in 
the propagation, growth and 
development of the co-operative 
movement will be progressively 
removed. 

7. Autonomy, self-reliance 
and laissez faire will be the key 
notes of the functioning of the 
co-operative movement. The 
co-operative societies will,there¬ 
fore, have to generate adequate 
internal resources, mobilise 
savings in rural and urban areas 
and decrease dependence on ex¬ 
ternal resources. 

8. Co-operative democracy 
free from domination of vested 
interest will be built up. 

9. Free from corruption 
and mal-practices will be the 
ideals of the movement. 

10. A strong, viable and 
integrated co-operative system 

{Contd. on page 687) 
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Special Feature 


Fifth Five-year Plan: An Assessment 

With the inauguration of the sixth five-year plan a new era of planning 
has ushered in. It is befitting to look back on the last plan, which has been 
terminated m its fourth year. This feature is intended tv preface the study 
of the new plan with a perspective of the old one. —Editor 


1. Profile of the Plan 

1. Introduction: The fifth 
five-year plan has had a caesa¬ 
rian birth. The inflationary 
pressures which had started in 
1972-73 aggravated following 
the October 1973 oil crisis and 
the drought conditions in cer¬ 
tain regions of the country 
The balance of payment situa¬ 
tion came under severe strain. 
AH this upset the assumptions 
of the fifth plan. Its formula¬ 
tion, and finalisation even after 
a lapse of two years in Septem¬ 
ber 1976, may, in the circum¬ 
stances, be considered ,°n ac¬ 
complishment. 

The plan which had started 
off on April 1, 1974 in un- 
propitiouseconomic conditions, 
has been “choked olf” at the 
altar of ideological differences 
between the outgone Congress 
party and the ruling Janata 
party. The plan was terminated 

on March 31, 1978-a vear 

ahead of its normal scheduled 
life-span of five years. With it 
has ended the Nehru-Mahalano- 
bis era of planning A new era 
of rural-onented decentralised 
planning is born with the usher¬ 
ing in of the sixth five-year plan 
from April 1,1978 

2. Objectives: The twin 
objectives of the plan were (i) 
removal of poverty and (u) at¬ 
tainment of self-reliance. 

(i) Removal of poverty: The 
concept of poverty is, indeed, 
nebulous. Yet, the Planning 


Commission adopted the mini¬ 
mum consumption norms as of 
Rs. 40 6 per capita per month 
or Rs 487 per annum for esti¬ 
mating the size of the poor 
population on this basis The 
eradication of poverty was limit¬ 
ed to the uphftment of the 30-40 
per cent of the total population 
which constituted the poor seg¬ 
ment of society in terms of the 
stated norms. 

The principal instrument of 
economic policy envisaged for 
that purpose was the creation of 
additional employment. The 
Commission recognised, in un¬ 
equivocal terms, the role of 
agriculture in this regard The 
final version of the plan cate¬ 
gorised agi iculture as one of the 
leading sectors in the process of 
the country's development 

(») Self-reliance It was 
“dynamic self-reliance” which 
the Commission had aimed at 
in the plan. Not Zero net aid 
but “accelerated rate of growth” 
to attain self-sustained growth 
was set as the goal of the plan. 
It was envisaged that the annual 
growth rate touches the mark of 
6 2 per cent in 1985-86 The 
attainment of greater self- 
reliance at higher levels of invest¬ 
ment implied re-structuring the 
Gross National Product (GNP) 
by reducing pnvate consump¬ 
tion and increasing public con¬ 
sumption and capital formation. 
The stress was on the predomi¬ 
nance of the State in the process 
of planning and attainment of 


self-reliance The private sec¬ 
tor was gi\en a secondary role. 

3. Growth rate: The high¬ 
est “feasible” rate of growth en¬ 
visaged in the plan was 5 5 per 
cent, although a higher figure 
was desirable for the fulfilment 
of the objective of banishing 
poverty. 1 he final plan, which, 
in i sense, is a mid-term review, 
estimated, on the basis of the 
annual giowth profiles, that the 
average annual growth in Gross 
Domestic Product, would be 
4 37 per cent 

While the Commission en¬ 
visaged the growth rate of mate¬ 
rial advancement, it did not 
ignore the vital question of re¬ 
ducing demographic growth rate 
from 2 03 per cent in quinquen¬ 
nium 1971-76 to I 68 per cent 
in 1976-81 and further to 1 37 
per lent in 1981-86 The plan 
envisaged a fall in the birth rate , 
from 35 to 30 per 1000 of popu¬ 
lation by the end of the plan 
period and further to 25 per 
1000 of population by 1983-84. 
To achieve the targetted decline 
in birth rate to 30 pei 1000 of 
population, the plan document 
urged concerted efforts to raise 
for protection against concep¬ 
tion the couples inMie reproduc¬ 
tive age-group to 40-42 million. 

4. Outlays* The aggregate 
outlays for the plan as envisaged 
in the final version and as com¬ 
puted on the basis of the four- 
year period (for which the plan 
has been actually implemented) 
are given below. 
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Outlay as Outlay 
Sector per final during 

plan four years 

Rs crore (1974-78) 
Rs. crore 


(O) 

(1) 

(2) 

1. Public 



sector 

39,303 

29,571 

Percent¬ 
age of 

(36,703)* 

na 

outlay 

2. Private 

70 9 

69*6 

sector 

16,161 

12,929 

Percent¬ 
age of 

(27,048)* 

na 

outlay 

29 1 

30 4 

3. Total 

55,464 

42,500 


(63,751)* 

na 


100 

100 


N.B. 1 Figures in brac¬ 
kets show investments. 

2 Figures for the public 
sector outlay in column (2) have 
been computed from the Econo¬ 
mic Survey, 1977-78, and for the 
private sector the total outlay 
has been averaged on the basis 
of the four years of the plan 

3. Asterisk (*) denotes the 
revised estimates for the plan 
computed at 1974-75 prices for 
the first year and at 1975-76 
prices for the subsequent years. 

4. na^not available. 

It will be noticed from the 
data in the table that the public 
sector predominated with more 
than two-thirds of the total 
outlays The private sector 
trailed behind with less 
than one-third The buttres¬ 
sing of the public sector was in 
consonance with the Congress 
party’s approach that the sector 
when at commanding heights 
will give the economy a big 
boost. 

5. Resource mobilisation : 
The plan envisaged the raising 
of resources by non-inflationary 
methods The major contribu¬ 
tion to the resources for the 
public sector outlay was to be 
made by domestic budgetary 
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resources—Rs. 32,115 crore or 
81 *7 per cent of the total resour¬ 
ces required for financing the 
plan. External assistance was 
to account for Rs. 5,834 crore 
or 14*9 per cent of the plan 
outlay. Deficit financing was 
to be limited to a bare 3’4 per 
cent. The deficit financing of 
the order of Rs. 1054 crore was 
envi saged for the plan period. 

In the first three years of the 
plan, the additional resources to 
be mopped up by the Central 
and State governments were 
estimated at Rs. 13,000 crore. 
In the last two years, the mea¬ 
sures for the additional resources 
were expected to yield only Rs. 

1,600 crore. The Planning 
Commission had commended 
agricultural taxation, revision of 
irrigation and power tariffs, 
a surcharge on land revenue to 
impart it progressivity, a hike 
in the passenger fares of the 
Stab* transport services and so 
on. 

6 Resource allocation: The 

sectoral di c tribution of the fifth 
plan indicated emphasis on in¬ 
dustry and minerals, power, 
transport and communication, 
agriculture and irrigation, in 
thatorder. Inthefinalplan docu¬ 
ment, the outlays on irrigation 
and flood control, power and 
industry and mineralswere step¬ 
ped up for the two remaining 
years of the plan'—1977-78 and 
1978-79 In agriculture, edu¬ 
cation and social services sector, 
the overall outlays were whittled 
down in the revised version, 
though the outlays for the last 
two years of the plan were higher 
than those of the first three 
years. The low priority ac¬ 
corded to the agricultural sector 
vis-a-vis industry and to the 
large-scale industry vis-a-vis the 
small-scale and cottage industry 
has become the focal of attack 
by the present ruling party on 
the predecessor government.The 
Planning Commission has toed 
the line of the new government 
at the Centre as the sixth plan 
draft shows. 


7. Targets: The targets 

for the physical outputs envisag¬ 
ed for the terminal year 
(1978-79) of the plan for certain 
selective commodities were (in 
million ton): foodgrams 125 
(99 8), oil seeds, 12 (8-5), cot¬ 
ton, 8 (7-16) million bales; jute 
and mesta, 7*7 (5 83) million 
bales, sugarcane, 165 (147); 
coal, 124 (91 6); sugar, 5*4 
(4 7); textiles, 9500 (8267) mil¬ 
lion metres. (Figures in brac¬ 
kets relate to the year 1974-75). 
It is noticed that the targets 
generally were on the high side 
compared with the performance 
in 1976-77. Even in the fourth 
and the final year of the plan, 
the production targets may not 
be reached. Since the plan has 
been cut short, the performance 
point cannot be laboured. 

II. Evaluation 

(/) Morale booster: Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, as the Chairman 
of the Planning Commission, 
said at the National Develop¬ 
ment Council held in September 
1976, that the finalisation of the 
plan should act as a “morale 
booster” She claimed that the 
world had begun to take note of 
our science and its strides in the 
search of self-reliance. 

The fifth five-jcar plan may 
be designated as the four-year 
plan since its life-span has been 
reduced with the incoming of the 
newpolitical party at the Centre. 

(ti) Gross National Product: 
If GNP is taken as the index of 
economic growth (although it is 
disputed by some economists) 
of our economy, the Economic 
Survey, 1977-78, shows a step- 
up by 9 per cent in the GNP at 
current prices from Rs 63,203 
crore in 1974-75 to Rs 69,047 
crore in 1976-77 At constant 
prices (1970-71), the GNP rose 
to Rs. 42,887 crore from Rs. 
38,889 crore over the same 
period. The rate of growth of 
GNP in 1977-78 is expected to 
be about 5 percent. The annual 
average rate of growth in the 
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four years of the plan works 
out to 3*9 per cent as 
compared to the long-run 
average of growth rate of 3* 5 
per cent. 

The money income pep 
capita increased from Rs. 1,007 
in 1974-75 to Rs. 1,049 in 
1976-77 while the real income per 
capita at 1970-71 prices gained 
by about 6 per cent from Rs. 
618 to Rs. 655. 

Considering the annual 
variations in GNP, it is noticed 
that at current prices, the GNP 
increased by 17*7 per cent in 

1974- 75 over the previous year 
but declined to 2 8 per cent in 

1975- 76. The direction revers¬ 
ed in the following year (1976- 
77) when the GNP registered a 
rise of 6*2 per cent It shows 
the vulnerability of the economy 
to the de-stabihsing forces The 
impacts of fluctuations m agri¬ 
cultural and industrial sectors 
bear this out. The industrial 
production went up in all the 
four years (though not quite 
consistently) with the record 
rise of 10 4 per cent in 1976-77 
but the agricultural sector 
suffered a decline in produc¬ 
tion in two out of the four years 
of the plan period 

(ui) Agricultural sector: The 
most striking and heartening 
development during the four- 
year plan period has been on the 
food front. The record output 
of foodgrains of 121 million ton 
was achieved in the second year 
of the plan. Though the food- 
gram production showed a 
downtrend in 1976-77 with a fall 
of 9* 5 million ton, the record of 
121 million ton ol 1975-76 will 
be “exceeded by a wide margin” 
in the terminal year (1977-78 ) of 
the plan. 

What is more, the country 
has built up a comfortable stock 
of foodgrains to the tune of 
18-20 million ton to serve as a 
cushion for economic aberra¬ 
tions. Indeed, we are now faced 
with a different set of problems. 


They are problems ofplenty, not 
of scarcity as of yester-years. 

The shortages in pulses and 
oilseeds have, however, per¬ 
sisted with us. As a result, the 
prices failed to climb down sub¬ 
stantially despite other effective 
measures. 

The institutional changes 
like the land reforms and con¬ 
solidation of holdings which are 
essential pre-requisites to bring 
about structural changes in the 
agricultural sector have not been 
undertaken vigorously. Out of 
1 * 66 million hectare of land 
declared surplus only about one- 
third had been distributed by 
end-November, 1977. 

(/v) Industrial scene: The 
industrial output curves have, 
year after year, been upward 
sloping. The growth rate of 
industrial production increased 
from 2 6 per cent in 1974-75 to 
6 1 per cent in 1975-76 and then 
to 10 4 per cent in 1976-77— 
the record in the decade But 
during the last fiscal year 1977- 
78, the growth rate may suffer 
a decline It is not likely to 
exceed 5 to 6 per cent due to 
the stagnation in some of the 
critical sectors like power gene¬ 
ration, coal mining and textiles 

The trends available point to 
the conclusion that despite the 
favourable investment, the ten¬ 
dency for new capacity creation 
is low, while “the utilization of 
the existing capacity is generally 
at a fairly satisfactory level” 
The public sector is in a process 
of consolidation and is aiming 
at a higher level of production 
from the existing capacity. It 
follows that there is need and an 
opportunity for the public sec¬ 
tor to step up investment 

There has been a demand 
recession for the industrial out- 

f mt in the past because of the 
ow level of production on the 
farms or of a decline in the 
agricultural prices combined 
with restrictions on money¬ 


lending. With the increased 
availability of industrial raw 
materials and the revival of rural 
demand following the emphasis 
on rural development envisaged 
m the new economic policy, 
industrial production is likely 
to pick up. 

(v) Foreign trade: The ex¬ 
ternal economy emerging at the 
end of the fifth plan has lent a 
remarkable buoyancy for an 
upsurge The era of restrictive 
imports is over There is now 
a surfeit of foreign exchange 
where loreign exchange crisis 
reigned supreme in day s bygone. 

The balance of payments 
situation is quite comfortable 
although any complacency on 
this count will be perilous. The 
last two years—1976-78—of the 
plan have been maihcd by ex¬ 
pansionary exports and shrink¬ 
ing imports, thanks to the in¬ 
creased output in the lactones 
and the fields and the vigorous 
import substitution and self- 
sufficiency in foodgrains 

The growth rate of exports 
in 1976-77 was 27 per cent over 
the pievious year, and in 1 ‘■>75- 
76 it was 21 4 per cent com¬ 
pared with 1974-75 The last 
year of the plan is expected to 
show at best a growth rate of 9 
per cent only Though it is a 
dismal and disquieting peifor- 
mance, “it is a significant 
achievement", according to the 
annual report ol the ministry 
of Commerce for 1977-78,“when 
viewed in the context of the 
growing trend towards protec¬ 
tionism in the developed coun¬ 
tries and continued recessionary 
situation in the world ” 

On the import front, the 
imports increased by 14 3 per 
cent in 1975-76 compared with 
1974-75 but declined by 3 6 in 

1976-77 as against the previous 
year In 1977-78, the indications 
for the continuance of the dec¬ 
lining trend are ample 

Export apart, the diversifi¬ 
cation of trade has also reflected 
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the growth and development of 
the economy. The boost to the 
export of engineering goods has 
proved a shot-in-the arm, thanks 
to the government policy about 
capital-intensive industries. 

(vi) Foreign Exchange Re¬ 
serves: The accumulated 
foreign exchange reserves to the 
tune of Rs. 4,000 crore at the 
end of the plan penodis a unique 
achievement and a tribute to 
the Congress government poli¬ 
cies adopted during the Emer¬ 
gency. The sixth plan, unlike 
the past plans, has not to face 
the foreign exchange difficulties 
but, in fact, has resources to 
plume itself R e 1 1 a n c e on 
foreign aid can be substantially 
reduced or, as Mr Morarji Desai 
said in the Parliament, the next 
plan will not depend on aid and 
the planners would not have to 
feel concerned if the aid-flows 
do not come in. The Janata 
government has deployed the 
reserves in its kitty for liberali¬ 
sation of imports of essential 
commodities and critical im¬ 
ports for industries to keep 
down the spiralling inflation. 

(vu) Price behaviour: The 
containment of galloping infla¬ 
tion was yet another spectacular 
achievement of the fifth plan. 
The direction of the price spiral 
had reversed and the general 
wholesale price index number 
had begun to decline from Sep¬ 
tember, 1974, and the down¬ 
trend continued through the 
year 1975-76 The fall in the 
index number was by a margin 
of 11 6 per cent between Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1974, and March20, 
1976 when it began to rise again. 
By March 27,1977, the increase 
worked out to 11 9 per cent 
when the index number touched 
182 1 mark compared with 
162-2 a year ago. Over the 
last year, the increase has been 
less than one per cent The 
Economic Survey, 1977-78, says 
that “the price behaviour in 
1977-78 reflects, to an extent, 
the success of the policy of the 



like edible oil and raw cotton, 
more liberal issues from govern¬ 
ment-held stocks and a tight 
monetary and credit policy”. 
The annual report of the minis¬ 
try of Commerce for 1977-78 
claims that a negative rate of 
inflation has been achieved in 
1977-78 on a pom t-to-pomt 
basis as against 12-5 per cent 
rate of inflation in the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1976-77. 

The pirce behaviour over 
the fifth plan period reveals 
that the money and credit lcgu- 
lation and the supply manage¬ 
ment of essential commodities 
like foodgrains have an im¬ 
pressive impact on price trends. 

The vacillationsm pricesand 
the hiatus in the price responses 
of different commodities have 
caused distortions in the econo¬ 
my. This is reflected in the 
sectoral shares of the GNP and 
the distribution of wealth and 
income m the community. The 
gap between the rich and the 
poor has widened and the pro¬ 
portion of the poor to the total 
population has increased 

III. A Glimpse of Sixth Plan 

A. End of an era: The 
sixth five-year plan (1978-83) 
ushers in a new era m planning. 
The Nehru-Mahalanobis model 
of planning has, as staled ear¬ 
lier, been given a go-by by the 
Janata government at the Cen¬ 
tre. In unison with its new 
economic policy, the thrust of 
the plan is on rural develop¬ 
ment, agriculture, small-scale 
and cottage industries so that the 
manpower absorption could be 
increased much more than it 
was possible m the old models 
The Janata party claims that 
theirs is a blue-print of Gan- 
dhian model which stands in 
sharp contrast with the Nehru- 
vian approach. The sixth plan 
placed before the National Deve¬ 
lopment Council in March 1978, 
but not approved, will be fina¬ 


lised this year-end. 

Some of the salient points 
available about the plan have 
been discussed elsewhere in the 
magazine. But more need be 
said here. 

B. Plan Strategy: The 

four-point strategy for job- 
creation aims at (1) agricultural 
development. The annual 
growth rate is envisaged at 4 per 
cent through increased irriga¬ 
tion facilities which will bring 
an additional 17 million hectare 
under irrigation; (2) accelerated 
growth of allied activities such 
as dairies and fisheries; (3) 
faster development of village 
and rural industries like cotton 
weaving and sugar; and (4) pro¬ 
vision of minimum needs. 

C. Employment: Under 
the new employment policy, 
49’2 million persons would be 
absorbed as detailed below 

Nature of Employment 

activities in million 

1. Agriculture & 

allied industries 22*77 

2. Construction 

&scniccs 17 13 

3. Manufacturing 

including cottage 
industries 8*92 

4. Mining O'45 

Total 49-27 


The planners claim that this 
massive scale of employment will 
help removal of unemployment 
and “significant under-employ¬ 
ment”, although precise data on 
the backlog of unemployment 
and the existing idle manpower 
are not available. This, jt is 
hoped, will be attainable through 
expansion of irrigation facilities. 
The expert view however is that 
“while irrigation will raise out¬ 
put, it might not result in a 
commensurate increase in em¬ 
ployment and wages.” 

Secondly, unless the growth 
potential of agricultural output 
, ( Contd . on page 683) 
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Disarmament Drama-1978 


Even though the world to¬ 
day is virtually sitting on a 
nuclear keg, the farce of dis¬ 
armament talks goes on The 
farce will be a greater one in 
May-June, 1978, when the issue 
will be discussed at a special 
UN General Assembly session 
in New York to be devoted 
entirely to this crucial problem 
of global dimensions Fifteen 
roundsofdisarmament talks have 
already been held at Geneva, 
with long intervals in between 
to give the delegates adequate 
rest after their “hard work” 
which has taxed their nerves and 
strainedtheirenergiesin a totally 
fruitless bid to evolve a formula 
to help the nations to reduce 
their military expenditure as a 
step towards the ultimate goal 
of disarmament. 

The world, it is said, has 
made good progress towards 
disarmament since the Charter 
of the United Nations was signed 
in 1945 at the end of World War 
II. There is hardly a nation 
that has not affirmed its “com¬ 
mitment” to a world without 
war. And yet the stockpiles of 
nuclear and conventional wea¬ 
pons is constantly growing. The 
huge stock of destructive wea¬ 
pons is, in fact, a standing moc¬ 
kery of man's duplicity and 
double talk. The UN Secretary- 
General, Dr Waldheim, pointed 
out in his latest report that the 
number of nuclear weapons m 
the stockpile of the Big Powers 
has increased five-fold during 
the past eight years. Occa¬ 
sionally, a peacemaker and a 
devotee of amity such as Mr 
Morarji Desai calls for a halt 
to the march towards self- 
destruction; his appeals, which 


verge on the pathetic, are heard 
patiently but soon forgotten and 
the arms race continues even 
more callously than ever This 
is perhaps the biggest tragedy of 
the twentieth century. 

The cruel and heart-rending 
facts ot the situation are there 
tor all to see and take note 
For the past many years the 
world has been spending, as US 
President Carter said in his 
address to the UN General As¬ 
sembly last winter, more than 
60 tunes as much in equipping 
each soldier as it spent on edu¬ 
cating each child The annual 
expenditure on armaments now 
is 350 billion dollars, that is, 
one billion dollars, or Rs 90 
crores, e\eiy day on military 
equipment The total absur¬ 
dity of the situation becomes 
apparent irom the fact that the 
pet capita income of many deve¬ 
loping countries is less than 100 
dollars per annum TheW.HO. 
spent 83 miljion dollars during 
tiie past 10 years to eradicate 
small-pox from this world but 
this amount is sufficient only for 
buying one modern supersonic 
bomber * 

To India goes the credit of 
suggesting the holding of an 
extraordinary meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, members of 
the non-aligned Co-ordinating 
Bureau to discuss the problems 
which will be raised at the spe¬ 
cial UN session due to be held 
from May23 to June 28. India’s 
stand has all along been clear. 
It is opposed to the prolifera¬ 
tion of weapons, especially nu¬ 
clear weapons, vertically and 
horizontally. But India does 
favour the proliferation of nu¬ 
clear energy and technology for 


peaceful purposes. After all, 
additional sources of energy to 
keep the world going, indus¬ 
trial ly and otherwise, can be 
found mostly by splitting the 
atom Apartheid in the nuclear 
field is naturally unacceptable 
to India. 

For this reason high prio¬ 
rity is being given to a com¬ 
prehensive ban on nuclear wea¬ 
pon tests This matter, inci¬ 
dentally, has been pending 
before the United Nations for 
over 20 years Yet another 
irony of the times is that more 
nuclear weapon tests have been 
held after the signing ol the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty. The 
priority given to disarmament of 
nuclear weapons does not, of 
course, mean that conventional 
and traditional weapons can all 
remain and even developed fur¬ 
ther. But the point is that if 
nuclear weapons are dealt with 
first—they pose an immediate 
danger—and the requisite spirit 
for peace is thereby generated, 
agreements regarding other wea¬ 
pons would follow almost as a 
matter of course. 

It is also worth noting that a 
convention was drafted in 1972 
banning the development and 
manufacture of biological wea¬ 
pons, but the Powers have still 
not reached any agreement on 
this issue despite the frequent 
appeals of the UN General 
Assembly to expedite the matter. 

India and other non-aligned 
countries have been advocating 
speedy and complete disarma¬ 
ment which alone can release 
material for economic develop¬ 
ment. But their's is a cryin the 
wilderness. Thepnncipaiactors 
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ift the drama are the Soviet 
* Union and the USA. The stand 
of each of these Powers needs 
to be examined in detail for 
a fuller understanding of the 
problem. 

The Soviet Union claims 
that for more than 60 years 
Sovietdiplomacy has been carry¬ 
ing out Lenin’s motto about dis¬ 
armament being the ideal form 
of Socialism. T h e Socialist 
State, it is contended, has no 
group ol people who get rich 
through t h e manufacture of 
armaments. In the USA, on 
the other hand, there is a 
very powerful armaments lobby 
and several giant corporations 
which lloui ish on the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of weapons and 
military aircral t. They prosper 
on wot Id conflicts and tensions 
because such tensions and con¬ 
flicts mean more sales of arms. 
Butthe Soviet Union,it tsclaim- 
ed, has been striving for peace 
and disarmament because peace 
promotes the establishment 
and consolidation of Socialism 
and Communism. It has been 
calculated that the Soviet pro¬ 
posals for disarmament made at 
various international assemblies 
since the last war alone would 
fill several weighty volumes 
The proposals cover detente, 
disarmament, guarantees of 
peace and the improvement of 
international relations. T h e 
convening of a World Disarma¬ 
ment Conference was sponsored 
by Moscow which had also pro¬ 
posed at one time a 10 per cent 
cut in the military budgets of 
the five UN Security Council 
membersandtheuseof apart of 
the amount thus saved for aid 
to the developing countries. 
Right from their very first sum¬ 
mit in Belgrade in 1961 to the 
fifth summit held in Colombo 
in 1976, the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries (which constitute a majo¬ 
rity of the world’s population) 
have been emphasising the 
urgent necessity of effective 
measurc\ for convening a con¬ 
ference to end the arms race. 


At the UN Assembly sessions 
also the Soviet Union has been 
putting forward proposals for 
curbing the arms race, but for 
one reason or other the USA has 



is no technological _ 

between “peaceful” aqd ** 
taiy” nuclear explosive devices. 
The Soviet Union, however, 
showed no enthusiasm for going 


been thwarting the proposals, beyond banning military tests, 
not entirely without justifies- though it agreed that peaceful 

tion. 1 he basic reason was the. *' “ 

suspicion that each Soviet pro¬ 
posal was in reality a clever 
formula to protect its own wea¬ 
pons and place the USA at a 
disadvantage or to neutralise 
the advantage which the USA 
had secured by certain technical 
advancements m the manufac¬ 
ture and designing of weapons. 


The Geneva Disarmament 
Conference marked its 15th 
anniversary in the summer of 
1977. Last August the confe¬ 
rence adjourned m the hope that 
it could soon move into active 
negotiations of the two high- 
priority items on its agenda- 
banning of nuclear tests and ol 
chemical weapons. The princi¬ 
pal items on which prolonged 
discussions have been held by 
the Big Powers and on which no 
effective accord is possible with¬ 
out their active collaboration 
are the following: 

(A) Test Ban' Ever since 
the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 
1963 prohibited nuclear wea¬ 
pon tests in outer space, under 
water and in the atmosphere, 
the participants in the confe¬ 
rence have sought to extend the 
ban to cover underground testsas 
well The problem of detection 
and identification of low-yield 
tests has prevented agreement 
on verification measures for 
such a comprehensive ban All 
the three Powers concerned with 
this issue—the USA, the Soviet 
Union and the UK—claim that 
they are eager to resume nego¬ 
tiations as soonasa preliminary, 
agreement is reached, but such 
an understanding has eluded 
them so far. The USA wants 
the scope of any such accord to 
cover peaceful nuclear explo¬ 
sions as well as nuclear wea¬ 
pons, for it believes that there 


shots should not yield military 
advantages There has been no 
agreement on “on-site” inspec¬ 
tions of each other’s installa¬ 
tions 

(B) Chemical Weapons: 
Consultations on this question 
began in Moscow m 1974 to ex¬ 
plore ways of eliminating the 
“most dangerous lethal means of 
chemical warfare as a first step 
towards prohihiiion of develop¬ 
ment, production and stockpil¬ 
ing of all chemical weapons and 
destruction of the existing 
stockpiles Draftsforsuchanac- 
cord have been put forward by 
several countries, but a joint 
draft acceptable to both the 
USA and the Soviet U.mon is 
still awaited. 

(C) Radiological weapons. 
This refers to arms that could 
kill by dispersing existing radio¬ 
active materials without a nuclear 
explosion. The Soviet Union 
brought up a revised version of 
its 1976 draft treaty to ban “new 
weapons of mass destruction” 
and their delivery systems. But 
it has not been accepted. 

Round after round of dis¬ 
cussions have been held at a 
leisurely pace, but no earnest¬ 
ness has been shown by eithei 
of the giant Powers, with the 
result that the stalemate con¬ 
tinues Each Power imposes 
conditions and offers amend¬ 
ments which are unacceptable 
to the other,and thus the farce of 
disarmament continues, at the 
common man’s expense of 
course. 

What are the prospects of 
an accord at the May-June ses¬ 
sion to discuss disarmament 
question 7 The prospects are 
dismal; even on SALT there has 

(Contd on page 666) 
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Debate; Discussion 

United Nations and the Third World 

The Third World now campuses a majority of the 1 49-member 
United Nations, but has anythin* concrete been done by the woild body for 
these countries whose people constitute the majority of mankind ? On its 
part, the Thud World has done wliat it could to promote peaie and amity 
and to persuade the Big Power s to facilitate the establishment of a world where 
social, economic and political /ustue should prevail Who is to blame for 
the failure of their efforts > 


Mr A: The United Nations 
is now dominated by the Third 
World nations most of whom 
are poor, non-ahgnedandunder- 
developed economically, though 
they are quite conscious of their 
political freedom, except in a 
few cases where the imperialist 
hold in new forms still exists 
During the last five years or so, 
the Third World has sought to 
regulate the proceedings of the 
United Nations General As¬ 
sembly and thwart the designs 
of the Big Powers to hold the 
strings and control the voting 
by group formation through 
allurements of various types 
Those who hold the purse 
strings (and the USA certainly 
holds them), it is said, call the 
tune. I am of the view, there¬ 
fore, that even though the Third 
World formsa majoi ity, andthc 
Big Powers and their satellites 
have been reduced to a minority, 
there has not been any notable 
change in the functioning and 
influence of the United Nations 
and that Big-Power politics still 
dominates the world scene In 
fact, the U N now presents an 
even more pathetic sight than 
before Formerly it was well 
known that there are some Big 
Powers which dominate, and 
there are many small weak na¬ 
tions which have very little voice 
in world affairs and are, in fact, 
at the mercy of the giants, both 
economically and politically. 
The U.N. General Assembly 
passed only such resolutions as 
were sponsored, and specifically 


appro\ed, by the Big Powers 
This state ol affairs continued 
for the first 25 years ol the 
United Nations’ existence (the 
world body came into existence 
in 1945 after the end of World 
war II) The change in the 
complexion ol the United Na¬ 
tions General Assemblyhas only 
meant, so lar as l can see, more 
heated debates, more criticism 
of the Big Powers, the passage 
of resolutions even without the 
approval ol one or more of the 
giant Powers But to what 
purpose 7 The implementation 
ol the UN Assembly resolutions 
has remained uncertain because 
lor this purpose the full co¬ 
operation ol the Big Powers is 
necessary, and yet this has been 
forthcoming only when it has 
suited one or more ot the Big 
Powers and their political and 
global strategy So, in sum, 
the United Nations has done 
little for the Third World Only 
such economic benefits have 
flowed from it as used to flow 
earlier through the politically 
motivated economic assistance 
provided by the rich countries 
to the needy nations 

Mr B: I fully support the 
views expressed by my friend, 
Mr A Let us review the per¬ 
formances of the UN Assembly 
sessions held in recent years 
They have their own story to 
tell The 29th session took 
place under the sign of the col¬ 
lapse in Africa of the last colo¬ 
nial empire Through an un¬ 


precedented resolution the 
United Nations deprived dhe 
delegate of the notoriously racist 
country, South Africa, of the 
U N mandate The 39th ses¬ 
sion was notable for heated poli¬ 
tical debates The session 
strongly condemned Zionism 
by describing it, to all intents 
and purposes, as a form of 
racialism At the UN session 
held in 1976-77, the USA show¬ 
ed its defiant attitude once again 
by vetoing the admission of 
Vietnam to the UN to save its 
own face. The U S. also voted 
against t he rcsolut lonscondcmn- 
mg Israeli aggression and ab¬ 
stained on the resolution about 
military support to the racist 
regime in South Africa The 
principal objective of the UN 
is to save the future genera¬ 
tions from the scourge of war. 
The U N Charter clearly de¬ 
fines the aims and objects of the 
most representative organisa¬ 
tion the world has ever known. 
The avoidance of a major world 
conflict may be described as air 
achievement of the U N , but 
is the peace (which hangs by a 
slender thread, with the danger 
of a flashpoint emerging every 
now and then in Africa, the 
Middle East and the Far East) 
genuine 7 Does it ensure the 
diversion of human energies to 
constructive purposes 7 Surely, 
it does not Very little progress 
hasbeen achieved towards estab¬ 
lishing a new world economic 
order There aie very limited 
signs of economic and social 
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justice i n under-developed 
regions, even though they com¬ 
mand a majority of the United 
Nations Assembly and could 
have been in a position to en¬ 
sure lasting peace by keeping 
at bay the five Big Powers who 
hold the reins. The majority 
of the U N members want to 
have a universal treaty on the 
non-use of force, they also want 
all aggression to end and to 
compel the affluent countries— 
the “haves” to share their gains 
with the needy millions, but 
this has not been lound possible 
because the Big Powers still 
dominate world politics and 
manage to have things their own 
way They are not willing to 
lower their own standard ot l iv- 
ing The struggle for justice and 
equality continued at the 32nd 
session of the UN Assembly 
held in the last few weeks ol 
1977_all to no avail So the 
Third World majority has been 
of little advantage to the world 

Mr C: My predecessois 
have tried to show that the 
Thud World has been ineffec¬ 
tive, that the U N continues 
to be a virtually useless orga¬ 
nisation and that the world 
scene is still manipulated 
by the Big Powers l am 
afraid this is a highly super¬ 
ficial view I think every im¬ 
partial observer ot the intei- 
national scene will agice that 
the world has undcigone a 
transformation in recent years 
and that the Big Powers have 
been compelled to modify their 
policies in several spheres as a 
result of the pressure exercised 
by the Third World majority 
In fact, the Third World is now 
a factor tobc reckoned with, and 
the trend among the Powers is 
to woo it wholly, or in part, to 
serve its own purpose. The 
giants have begun to realise 
that without the support of a 
good part of the Third World, 
both at the United Nations and 
outside, they will not be able to 
enforce their policies, whether 


they are of domination—-as is 
generally the case—or of vital 
strategic grouping designed to 
checkmate the rival Powers. 
The colonial system has been 
virtually shattered as a result of 
the Third World’s re-awakening 
and its united opposition to 
imperialist tendencies The 100 
odd new sovereign States that 
have emerged on the inter¬ 
national scene are acquiring 
more and more influence in UN 
affairs. There has been a dis¬ 
tinct consolidation of the forces 
of peace, and the Third World 
nations naturally lead this con¬ 
solidation More and more 
attention is now being paid to 
the problems of the Third World 
Let us quote the latest instance 
loi many years past the Third 
World, especially the Arabs, 
backed by the Soviet Union in 
tins case, have been demanding 
the vacation of Arab territory 
seized by Israel in the 1973 wai 
The US suppoit to the demand 
was half-hearted because of its 
friendship with Israel which 
cannot exist without US back¬ 
ing But in March, 1978, Pre¬ 
sident Carter expressed dis¬ 
pleasure at the Israeli obsti¬ 
nacy on the issue of reaching 
a settlement in West Asia, and 
there were reports of tensions 
between the U S President and 
Mr Begin, the Israeli Prime 
Mmistei The US now wants, 
as the Arabs had desired, Israel 
to implement, actively and 
earnestly, the UN Security 
Council resolution No 242 urg¬ 
ing lsiael to vacate the aggres¬ 
sion and come to terms with the 
Arabs so as to ensure the end of 
conflicts in the region The 
USSR also stands tor a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the West Asian 
dispute and supports the de¬ 
mand for Israeli withdrawal 
from occupied areas Again, 
the US, in deference to the Third 
World, supports the plea for a 
Palestine State and for their 
right to self-determination This 
is a gam of the Third World. 
Even a few months ago, few ex¬ 


pected that the IjSA would alsfc 
go out of its way to bring pres¬ 
sure on Israel. The sharp diffe¬ 
rences of opinion between Pre¬ 
sident Carter and Mr Begin 
came as a great surprise to the 
world There were even re¬ 
ports, which many considered 
unbelievable in view ol the past 
relationship, that the USA 
might try to “topple” Mr Begin 
and install in Israel a Prime 
Minister who would be willing 
to reach a compromise with the 
Arabs and end the dispute. 

Mr I): The recent case of 
the Ethiopta-Somalia war also 
confirms the argument put forth 
by my friend, Mi C Ethiopia, 
actively backed by Russia and 
Cuba, has scored a victory over 
Somalia which was suppoi ted by 
some of the lmpoitant allies ol 
the USA—the North Afncan 
are comprising lian, Saudi 
Arabia, Lgypl and a few other 
nations But nationalism 1 as 
triumphed over religious ob¬ 
scurantism Not all the Isla¬ 
mic nations sided with Somalia, 
however, in what was described 
as the biggest war ol the decade. 
The USA somehow failed to 
realise that most Africannations 
were backing Lthiopia in this 
war These nations, all part ot 
the Third World, weie thus able 
to deleatthe designs ol the super 
Power, the USA True, in this 
case the nations supporting both 
sides (leaving aside the USSR) 
belonged to the Third World, 
and theie was a split on the 
issue But this iact does not 
affect the mam argument that 
the Thud World’s wishes do 
matter and often succeed against 
the designs ot one or the other 
super Power The US has still 
to understand the psychological 
approach of the Third World to 
the South African issue on which 
Washington's stand has not been 
fair since most of the White 
nations are prejudiced against 
the Blacks and are reluctant to 
actively pursueany UN resolution 

% (Contd on page 663) 
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Helsinki Doctrine in Ruins ? 

Q. The conference on Euro¬ 
pean security and co-operation 
held in Belgrade recently is be¬ 
lieved to have reversed the out¬ 
come of the famous Helsinki con¬ 
ference which was a landmark. 
Give arguments For and Against 
the view that Belgrade was a 
complete reversal of Helsinki 
and that the cold war is back. 

Ans. T h c much-hera'ded 
review of the 1975 Helsinki 
Agreement among 35 nations 
began in Belgrade, the capital 
of Yugoslavia, amidst tensions 
winch had become evident dur¬ 
ing the summer months when it 
took the participants about two 
months to settle the agenda. At 
Helsinki it was agreed that the 
implementation of the famous 
agreement should be reviewed 
after two years. The basic differ 
rences were over the human 
rights issue, while the Western 
nations sought a full discussion 
on the implementation of the 
Helsinki accord (in which the 
Soviet Union agreed to respect 
hum^n rights of its citi/ens), 
the Russian spokesmen sought 
to evade the basic issue and 
wanted a general debate with 
the focus on future deve¬ 
lopments. The question of the 
maintenance of human rights, 
particularly in the Soviet bloc, 
was a fundamental component 
of the Helsinki agreement- 
described as the Final Act of the 


Helsinki Conference on Secu¬ 
rity and C o-o perationin 
Europe Western leaders, 
prompted by President Carter’s 
pronouncements on the subject, 
have drawn repeated attention 
to the violations ot human 
rights in the Sov let bloc Thus 
the Soviet attempt was to avoid 
or curtail a discussion on 
this issue on which it was 
bound to get exposed for the 
wrongs it has done to its 
dissident groups The “detente”, 
which was regarded as an 
achievement of US-Soviet dip¬ 
lomacy in the early seventies, 
is thus in danger and the cold 
war is believed to have begun 
again. 

Arguments for 

1. The Belgrade Confe¬ 
rence of 35 nations reviewed a 
wide range of l ast-West issues, 
as did the Helsinki meet—in¬ 
cluding political, military, eco¬ 
nomic, humanitarian and cul¬ 
tural. On none of these could 
a significant agreement be 
reached, in fact, the diilercnces 
between the East and the West 
came to the fore. The spirit 
of cordiality that was noticeable 
at Helsinki was missing at Bel¬ 
grade, instead there were ten¬ 
sions, manoeuvres and counter¬ 
manoeuvres. 

2. The strategies adopted 
by the Western leaders and by 
their Soviet counterparts were 
also different. The US wanted 


to promote contacts among the 
people of the Last and the West 
and to expand the principles of 
human rights It sought a gra¬ 
dual evolution towards a world 
in which more principles were 
observed and a strengthening of 
detente was assured so as to 
make the world safer for peace. 
The Soviet Union was ready to 
discuss everything, except hu¬ 
man rights and other principles 
of equality Thus Belgrade 
virtually cancelled Helsinki, 
and the w'orld peace has been 
threatened again. 

3. The reality was that 
while at Helsinki the Soviet 
Union was willing to accept the 
West’s conditions in order to 
attain its mam (and urgent) aim 
—recognition of the Soviet 
bloc’s borders (a tacit recogni¬ 
tion of the post war frontiers in 
I urope) at Belgrade there was 
no such urgency and the Soviet 
Union resorted to its usual 
evasive tactics So the will to 
come to terms with the West 
was not there The Western 
nations, on their part, felt that 
full respect for human rights was 
a specific pledge at Helsinki, and 
if the Soviet Union continued to 
flout it, there was no basis for 
any fresh accord. The Soviet 
Union felt that the West had no 
quid pro quo to offer this time; 
hence its non-co-operative 
attitude 

4. Moreover, recent roter- 
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national events falcate that the 
Soviet Union is digging its heels 
at other places, the Horn of 
Africa, for instance, where by 
actively backing Ethiopia against 
Somalia it is indirectly fighting 
certain Western-supported na¬ 
tions of Africa. The current 
state of SALT negotiations also 
shows the Russian obstinacy. 

Arguments Against 

1. It is pointless to put all 
the blame foi the lack of success 
at Belgrade on Russia The 
West now commands supre¬ 
macy in several weapons—the 
Cruise Missile and the Neutron 
bomb technology, and it is up- 
willing to yield ground on vital 
issues How can the West 
blame Russia for ensuring ade¬ 
quate safeguards for its own 
and its allies’ security when the 
U.S.A. continues to spend huge 
sums on Diego Garcia in spite of 
President Carter’s emphasis on 
peace in the Indian Ocean 9 

2. In Africa the Soviet 
Union has been taking measures 
to counter US influence. The 
US blames the Soviet Union for 
sending troops, and also Cuban 
forces, to Ethiopia, but the fact 
is that when Ethiopian troops 
were facing defeat at the hands 
of the rebels and when the terri¬ 
torial integrity of that country 
was threatened the West did 
nothing because of Muslim 
sentiments (Somalia is a largely 
Muslim country) The Russians 
stepped in to protect the Ethio¬ 
pian regime when it found a 
vacuum there and a potential 
ally. The Russians are justified 
in seeking safe alternatives to 
the Somalia base from where 
they have turned out. The 
Western Powers cannot have it 
both ways Actually, each 
power is trying to outmanoeuvre 
the other. 

3. It is wrong on the part 
of the USA to progressively 
harden its attitudes. It has 
warned that the fate of SALT 
is linked with the military inter¬ 
vention by the Russians and the 


Cubans in'the from of Africa, 
and yet accuses Moscow of 
queering the pitch for the cru¬ 
cial talks at Belgrade. Through¬ 
out the negotiations at Belgrade 
the two sides were working at 
cross-purposes, each refusing to 
accept its lapses and yet insist¬ 
ing on compliance by the other 

4. The Belgrade talks last¬ 
ed many weeks, until Decem¬ 
ber, 1977, and then were re¬ 
convened early this year lor 
some more weeks But the 
final communique made no refe¬ 
rence to the human rights issue 
The Soviet Union also adopted 
a tough posture and was able to 
light off the immediate chal¬ 
lenge The next round of the 
Conference is to be held in 
November, 1980, at Madrid and 
it is quite likely that the main 
issue there will also be human 
rights It is also probable that 
the deadlock will continue be¬ 
cause the Soviet system just 
cannot afford to grant funda¬ 
mental nghts(cspecially freedom 
of expression) to its citizens in 
the Western sense for quite 
some time yet Thus Belgrade 
has offset Helsinki and the ten¬ 
sions have been revived because 
of the attitudes of both the 
giant Powers 


Generalist versus Specialist 

Q. I.A.S. officers these days 
get most of the key jobs while the 
specialists and technocrats arc 
denied key posts. Give argu¬ 
ments For and Against the view 
that the supremacy of the I.A.S. 
and the bureaucracy is justified 
if the administration is to be 
carried on smoothly. 

Ans. While Ministers come 
and go, the administration of 
each country has to be carried 
on and it is the bureaucracy that 
performs this task and ensures 
continuity. The contention 
that I.A S officers monopolise 
the keyassignmentsand that the 
technical experts get only the 
crumbs and are given responsi¬ 


ble posts only wh^T^ly 
technical tasks have to be per¬ 
formed is based on the realities 
of the situation. The overall 
strength of the bureaucracy con¬ 
tinues to grow with the growth 
of socialism; many of the 
bureaucrats have only adminis¬ 
trative experience and cannot 
handle technical assignments. 
At the same time, it is wrong to 
presume that the technocrats 
cannot perform administrative 
tasks satisfactorily and must be 
restricted to the handling of 
tasks which require engineering, 
electrical or agricultural skill 
and expertise The existing 
practice places the experts at a 
distinct disadvantage. Should 
it be allowed to continue? 
Does it ensure the best utilisa¬ 
tion of available talent 9 These 
questions raise complex issues. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The I.A S officer has 
intellect, sound judgement, all¬ 
round knowledge ol things and 
the ability to grasp every situa¬ 
tion quickly and impartially. 
He is posted m various depart¬ 
ments and acquires experience 
that pioves useful wherever he 
is sent Normally, the tasks 
arc administrative and are de¬ 
signed to promote the aims of a 
welfare State. How can an 
electrical engineer or a farm 
expert handle the normal ad¬ 
ministration of departments, ex¬ 
cept the limited technical side 
of the problems 9 

2. The present situation 
requires more of generalists who 
can be posted anywhere and sent 
to any State to handle the vital 
tasks of administration and 
keep the scales even The tech¬ 
nocrat knows very little of ser¬ 
vice rules, methods of main¬ 
taining discipline, the sound 
practices of recruitment, the file 
work, the maintenance of re¬ 
cords, the distribution of work, 
etc 

3. If technocrats are 
recruited to handle adminis¬ 
trative posts, the process will 
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tavo!M$fcilftfe othdf difficulties, 
waste and misutilisation of spe¬ 
cialised talent. All the expen¬ 
diture incurred on the training 
of a specialist, say a doctor or 
an engineer, will mostly go 
waste. While the generalist can 
handle all the tasks in an office, 
the specialist would fit m only 
in certain specific jobs. 

4. The I.A S. has inherited 
the sound traditions of the for¬ 
mer I.C S. This service repre 
sents the cream ot the country's 
intelligent youth and is indis¬ 
pensable. The extent of faith 
placed in them by Congress and 
Janata Ministers proves their 
importance 

Arguments Against 

t. It is wrong to say that a 
specialist knows nothing of the 
administration. The fact is that 
after some years in office, every 
specialist becomes a generalist 
with the same qualities and ex¬ 
perience which an ordinary 

I.A S. officer acquires. Besides, 
specialists arc not intellectually 
dull, nor are they incompetent. 
It is a question of getting the 
requisite opportunities and 
acquiring the necessary expe¬ 
rience. 

2. The view expressed by 
two prominent members of the 
Third Pay Commission, Prof 
A.K Das Gupta and Dr Nihar 
Ranjan Ray, is relevant in this 
regard. They said “It is absurd 
that a government which has 
embarked on a comprehensive 
programme of economic deve¬ 
lopment and accepted technical 
progress in its widest sense as a 
major aim of policy should con¬ 
tinue to accord a lower value to 
a scientist, an engineer or a doc¬ 
tor than it does to an adminis¬ 
trator.” 

3. What is the justification 
for allowing more rapid pro¬ 
motions to I.A.S. officers, for 
throwing open the senior selec¬ 
tion posts to them and denying 
such openings to technical ex¬ 
perts and specialists? Until 
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recently, the maximum pay 
which most specialists could get 
was lower than that given to a 
senior I A.S. officer. It is ob¬ 
viously forgotten that more 
money is invested mthe training 
and equipment of a specialist or 
technician than on a generalist 
An I A S man goes through 
Arts departments and scores 
either because of his family back¬ 
ground, his sound knowledge of 
English, his public school train¬ 
ing and his general awareness of 
world events. The technical 
hands, on the other hand, have 
to go through dull and drab 
institutions and are generally 
not so well equipped in English 
language But should this be a 
permanent handicap 9 

4. Is it not unfair that en¬ 
gineers who build dams, bridges, 
roads and power houses draw 
smaller salaries and are given 
fewer facilities for promotion 
than IAS people whose work 
almost anyone can do and who 
are not indispensable nor res¬ 
ponsible for executing sound 
projects 0 Their job is mere 
file pushing and signing papers 
as if a country can progress only 
through such paper work 

Real Democracy a Myth 7 

Q. Since democracy with¬ 
out equality in all spheres is not 
attainable, true democracy is 
nothing but a myth and an illu¬ 
sion. Give arguments For and 
Against this view. 

Ans. Our cherished a i m 
has been a strong, free and 
democratic India where every 
citizen should have equal rights, 
equality of opportunity for 
growth and service, and where 
inequalities of wealth and status 
are eliminated In such a set-up 
there is no place for casteism, 
communalism, untouchabihty 
and exploitation of man by man 
No one should have cause for 
complaint on grounds of dis¬ 
crimination or endless inequality 
or lack of opportunity or denial 


of chances for scrvteo^ llfeSr 
citizen should have his due 
share of the blessings that Free 
India has to offer. In a true 
democracy, therefore, equality 
is implied, one cannot exist 
without the other, except m a 
fake form 

Arguments For the View 

1. As long as the gross 
inequalities ot wealth and status 
and also of service and oppor¬ 
tunity exist in India, it is tutile 
to talk ot democracy What 
sort of a democracy is it where 
the vast maiority of people do 
not have adequate tood, shelter 
and clothing, and where the 
striking, soul-killing disparities 
continue on a more or less per¬ 
manent basis 0 Surely, palatial 
buildings on one side and mise¬ 
rable, tattered huts and 
“jhuggis”, on the other, do not 
indicate democracy 

2. As for the efforts of the 
Five Year Plans to reduce the 
economic disparities and dis¬ 
tortions, the icsults arctherefor 
all to see It has been officially 
admitted by the Planning Com¬ 
mission andothcrexpcrtsthat the 
Plans have accentuated the dis¬ 
parities and widened the gun 
between the rich and the poor 
The rich have received most of 
the Plan benefits, while the poor 
are losing all hope ot ever reach- 

ingevcnthemmimumstandardot 

comfort, including enough food 
for their families and fair oppor¬ 
tunities for education and 
service 

3. Pandit Nehru stated 
more than once that where there 
is inequality and discrimination, 
there is injustice and evil Since 
there is discrimination of various 
types and ill-treatment of the 
Scheduled Castes and other 
backward classes in many forms, 
how can India be described as a 
full-fledged democracy 9 There 
are so many social evils alt 
round, there is no indication of 
a fair share of the glorious in¬ 
heritance to every one In fact, 
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foil country’s soda! and econo¬ 
mic structure, with all the scan* 
dais, stands self-condemned. 
Political equality is based on 
foundations of sand so long as 
economic equality is not assured 
in all parts of the country 

4. On April 2, 1978, Mr 
Jag]ivan Ram, India’s Defence 
Minister, admitted in Delhi that 
democracy was meaningless if 
there was no freedom from want. 
The only thing a hungry man 
considers important in life is 
food Democratic rights mat¬ 
ter little to him So, unless 
everyone has enough to eat, or 
at least the minimum food he 
requires, true democracy can¬ 
not be said to exist He also 
admitted that although the 
Janata Government had conced¬ 
ed democratic rights and basic 
freedoms, of what significance 
are they when the vast majority 
of the people arc illiterate and 
cannot lead or write^ 

Arguments Agaunt the View 

1. The contention that 
there cannot be democracy with¬ 
out complete equality is a theo¬ 
retical futility. Even in the 
U.S A , the world’s leading and 
most flourishing democracy, 
there is no economic equality 
There is immense wealth on 
one side and relative poverty on 
the other. Economic equality, 
in fact, can never be achieved, 
the differences in wealth, pos¬ 
sessions and social status will 
always remain But does this 
mean that the USA is not a 
democratic country ,} 

2. There is greater econo¬ 
mic equality in socialist coun¬ 
tries, such as the Soviet Union 
where equal rights and basic 
amenities of life are assured to 
everyone, but under the Com¬ 
munist system human rights are 
suppressed, there is no guaran¬ 
tee of Fundamental Rights for 
each individual From this 
standpoint, there is ho demo¬ 
cracy m socialist countrieseither 
So, according to this logic, there 


is no democracy .anywhere in 
the world I 

3. Basically, democracy 
means government of the people. 
Wherever the government is run 
by the people’s elected repre¬ 
sentatives and wherever basic 
freedoms are assured, democracy 
may be said to exist, regardless 
of economic differences. 

4. Although many people 
talk of the economic content 
of democracy and the indispen¬ 
sable right of everyone to econo¬ 
mic equality, the fact is that 
democracy means political equa¬ 
lity and not economic equality, 
the latter may be a goal and an 
ideal, and nothing more In the 
economic sphere, some persons 
go ahead of others by hard 
work, devotion, honesty and 
integrity It is futile for the 
others, who are no so successful 
in life, to complain that they 
have been left behind The 
opportunities are there; the 
manner in which a person 
utilises them depends upon his 
talent, capacity for work, capa¬ 
city for organisation and leader¬ 
ship and the knack to plan 
things on a sound basis It is 
the denial of opportunity that is 
undemocratic, not the reaching 
of goals or the attainment of 
prosperity and success in life. 
Intellectual inequalities and 
differences in jobs, emoluments 
will always lemain and are not 
undemocratic. 


Over-ambitious Plan for Jobs 

Q. The Sixth Plan provides 
for the creation of nearly 5 crore 
more jobs to partially solve the 
employment problem. Is this 
ambitious target attainable with 
the country’s present resources? 

Ans. Mr Morarji D e s a i 
promised soon after assuming 
power in March, 1977, to pro¬ 
vide full employment in the 
country in 10 years. Naturally, 
therefore, creation of jobs is one 
of the major objectives of the 
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on which is estimated' at the 
huge figure of Rs. 116,000crores 
over the five-year period 1978- 
83. The task of creating addi¬ 
tional employment of this order 
is a massive one and many peo¬ 
ple think that, like the declared 
aim of removing poverty, the 
aim of eliminating employment 
from the country withm a de¬ 
cade is thoroughly impractica¬ 
ble It is said the Government 
believes that a higher growth 
rate and reduction in unneces¬ 
sary expenditure, along with the 
schemes for rural development, 
will generate large-scale self- 
employment to fit in with the 
Janata Party’s objective of 
“growth with social justice ’. 
Unemployment is undeniably a 
major problem of the country 
and causes endless frustration, 
but the point is what is practi¬ 
cable and what is a mere dream 7 

Arguments in Favour of attain¬ 
ment 

1. More than 43 per cent 
of the Plan expenditure during 
thenexthveyearswill be on rural 
programmes, which include irri¬ 
gation, flood control, power, 
rural industries, the minimum 
needs programme, etc AH 
these schemes will generate em¬ 
ployment on a large scale. Be¬ 
sides, the villager is being reach¬ 
ed with simple, modern techno¬ 
logy that will ensure higher yield 
and more work. The wheels of 
industry and trade are to be 
kept moving so as to create more 
employment Thus the mam 
thrust of the Sixth Plan is in the 
direction of reducing unemploy¬ 
ment. 

2. It is true that earlier 
Plans-'-also laid emphasis on 
creating more jobs and the suc¬ 
cess achieved m this sphere was 
limited. But they were mostly 
jobs in a vacuum, without fixing 
the overall framework and fitting 
them into the appropriate fields 
The Congress programmes were 
in reality programmes for giving 
doles,, to the jobless, and this 
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activity ttnud never succeed. 
The public sector investment was 
on massive projects, but the new 
avenues of employment were 
limited and also temporary so 
that on thecompletionof certain 
schemes the workers again found 
themselves on the road, franti¬ 
cally looking for avenues of 
employment 

3. The previous employ¬ 
ment programmes were “crash 
programmes”, launched in a 
hurry to achieve targets in a 
short period of time, without 
establishing the necessary in¬ 
frastructure that would help 
create permanent jobs No 
wonder the programmes crash¬ 
ed, without ensuring lasting 
benefits to the country. Thus 
there was much waste of money 
The Janata Government seems 
determined to avoid the mis¬ 
takes of the past and to see that 
the creation ot employment is 
genuine and lasting. The stress 
on Small-scale industries and 
self-employment, for instance, 
is designed to promote these 
objectives 

4. The Janata Government 
has announced that the Sixth 
Plan, with its emphasis on 
“work for the unemployed”, 
will allocate greater resources 
and responsibilities to the States. 
It is the policy of the Central 
Government that there should 
be complete co-ordination 
among the Centre, the States, 
the people and the various other 
agencies This systematic, a 
well-planned effort, it is hoped, 
will be far more successful than 
the previous sporadic unco¬ 
ordinated campaigns most of 
which had only propaganda 
value. 

Arguments Against 

I. Experience should prove 
a good guide During the past 
few years industrial growth lag¬ 
ged behind, largely because of 
power shortages, inadequacy of 
raw materials, marketing prob¬ 
lems, complex and time-con¬ 


suming licensing procedures and 
the general air of lethargy and 
indifference The past year of 
the Janata Government has 
shown that in hardly any of 
these spheres has there been a 
notable improvement, although 
there has been a good deal of 
loud talk about transforming 
the economy During 1977, 
industry did not show any 
notable progress So there is 
not much hope that the coming 
years will prove totally diffe¬ 
rent History is likely to re¬ 
peat itself, and the disillusion¬ 
ment may be all the greater 

2. There arc, in tact, 
counter factors that may queer 
the pitch tor any appreciable 
improvement in the overall 
percentage ot employment in 
relation to the total population 
One significant factor is the 
continuous growth in the coun¬ 
try’s population The family 
planning duve has been slowed 
down, the requisite earnestness 
m checking the growth of num¬ 
bers is not there and Mr Raj 
Naram, the Union Health 
Minister, is no longer heard 
with respect He is, in fact, the 
subject of common jokes and 
even talks in contiadictory 
terms. The Prime Munster’s 
exhortations lor curbing the 
growth of the population have 
not so tar proved effective So 
the ratio of the unemployed 
remains the same, even as new 
jobs are created, there arc more 
people to be provided for, and 
the job creating process can 
hardly clear the backlog, not to 
speak of fixing up the new addi¬ 
tion to the population. 

3. The drift towards the 
cities to find employment con¬ 
tinues. Mr Charan Smgh’s em¬ 
phasis on providing more funds 
and facilities to village commu¬ 
nities to revive the traditional 
vocations and cottage industries 
may serve some purpose, but the 
weavers and leather workers 
will find it hard to compete with 
the machines and the mills m 


urban centres. Mah&tnti 
Gandhi’s schemes for reviving 
village industries and promote 
kliadi so as to provide self- 
employment failed Cottage 
industries and handlooms suc¬ 
ceed only to provide novelties, 
but they cannot compete with 
modern factories and large 
enterprises which turn out 
cheaper goods The tenden¬ 
cies in this age of progress is to 
go in lor modern fabrics which 
cottage industries cannot pro¬ 
vide, except in a verv small mea¬ 
sure So the m.uketing diffi¬ 
culties will remain 

4. There is also the prob¬ 
lem of the educated unemployed. 
The estimate of the total un¬ 
employed in the country is at 
least 21 million, and the number 
is growing, ol this, 17 million 
are in the rural sector But how 
are the 1 5 million additional 
unemployed graduates being 
added, apart from those already 
on the live registers of l mploy- 
ment I xchanges, to get jobs 7 
The Janata Government does 
not seem to have devoted ade¬ 
quate attention to the problem 
of the educated unemployed. 
The schemes it lias so tar an¬ 
nounced for this category 
amount to tinkering with the 
problem—nothing more 

Debate; Discussion 

(Conhf from page 658) 

urging boycott of the South 
Afncan regime The Third 
World has begun to rely more 
and more on the Soviet Union 
(and Cubak and China also 
claims to be a leader of the 
Third World though it is 
strongly opposed, on ideological 
grounds, to Soviet leadership 
of the poor and downtrodden. 
The position, in short, is that 
the Third World is indeed a 
growing force whose will does 
count and will count more as 
the years pass 
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Paragraph-Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
highei-giade competitive examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations ate required to be developed into suitable paragraphs Some 
examples are given hereunder 


In uplifting, get underneath. 

The disciples of Jesus Christ 
were one day quarrelling as to 
who among them would enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven When 
the Master heard about the 
quarrel he beckoned to a child 
and addressed his disciples thus 
“Except that a man makes him¬ 
self as humble as this child, he 
cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven" Heaven's gates arc 
not so highly arched as princes’ 
palaces, they that enter there 
must go upon their knees No 
retorm was ever achieved if the 
reformer simply harangued from 
a high pedestal It is when the 
reformer is one with the con¬ 
gregation that his words had an 
abiding appeal The greatness 
of Gandhi lay in this that he 
identified himself with the poor¬ 
est, the lowliest and the down¬ 
trodden In his campaign to 
uplift the Harijans he lived in 
their midst, adopted a Harqan 
girl as his daughter, even did 
his own scavenging That way 
lay true upliftment, real social 
amelioration The fullest and 
best ears of corn hang lowest 
towards the ground Trees that, 
like the poplar, lift upward all 
their bows, give no shade and 
no shelter whatever their height 
Trees give the most lovingly 
shelter and shade us when, like 
the willow, the higher soar their 
summits, thelowlicr droop their 
boughs 


Dictators always look good 
until the last minutes. 

Over and over again people 
have been befooled by dictators. 


Sometimes in the name of pat¬ 
riotism, other times in the name 
of efficiency, now for rich con¬ 
quests, then for more employ¬ 
ment opportunities these dic¬ 
tators have captured the imagi¬ 
nation of their people. Julius 
Caesar filled the State coffers 
with ransoms for the captives 
he brought to Rome and thus 
lured his countrymen into com¬ 
plete submission Itwas Brutus 
who made them realize how t hey 
had been enslaved Napoleon 
annexed territory after territory. 
The whole of Europe fell at his 
feet Frenchmen listened to his 
words as if they came from the 
oracle of Delphi But the bat¬ 
tles that he fought for twenty 
years brought the country misery 
and privation. And then came 
the staggering revelation This 
demigod had destroyed liberty 
and sought to perpetuate his 
dynasty No wonder that he 
landed in the prison at St 
Helena Hitler became the un¬ 
questioned leader of Germany, 
their Fuehrer H i s victories 
turned his head and he invaded 
Russia much against the advice 
of his generals How foolish 
the venture was became appa¬ 
rent before long. He sought 
escape in suicide In our own 
country the 20-pomt programme 
of Mrs Indira Gandhi caught 
the imagination of her country¬ 
men, who fell to it with avidity 
but only to realise Ihat the pro¬ 
gramme was intended to cata¬ 
pult her into dictatorship with 
the ultimate objective of found¬ 
ing a dynasty And then the 
end came, with a thud. 


Art is not a pastime, but a 
priesthood. 

The *poet and the painter 
are not mere purveyors of 
pleasure, the clownish mimics 
who employ their pen or brush 
to amuse the spectators That 
way they would be whores and 
prostitutes, and not artists True 
art is much more than a source 
of delight It looks at reality 
in a new way After reading a 
poem, or seeing a painting we 
are not only transported, we are 
transfused and transformed A, 
daffodil is a plain flower, which 
we might pass by and notice 
not But after reading Words¬ 
worth's ‘daffodils’ it ceases to 
be the old plain flower. It has 
taken on a light that never was 
on sea or land The artist has 
performed the magic and given 
the flower new dimensions Life 
as we see it is without a plan, 
without a meaning The true 
function ol art is to edit nature 
and so make it coherent and 
lovely The artist is a sort of 
impassioned proof-reader, blue- 
pencilling the bad spellings of 
God Art is the right hand of 
nature The latter only gave 
us being, but the former made 
us men 

Liberty is always unfinished 
business. 

The struggle for liberty is a 
continuing process The direc¬ 
tion ofthis struggle may change, 
the objection may vary but the 
struggle is always there. When 
religion became the tyrant and 
the voice of conscience was 
stifled so as to compel obedience, 

( Contd . on page 683) 
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Personalitydevelopment 


Tone Up Your Personality 

However cruel life mav mean, don't think all joy has gone. 
Clouds always break for those who make the effort to keep on. 

—Francis Gay 


How do others assess your 
personality? Upon w h a t do 
they base their judgement? 
Surely it is by the impact you 
make upon them. And that 
impact is the sum-total oi 
various impressions of your 
personal identity or indi¬ 
viduality. As defined by Prof. 
Floyd L. Rinch, personality 
means “the whole person, in¬ 
cluding his external appearance 
and behaviour (social stimulus 
value), his inner awareness of 
self as a permanent organizing 
force m his life, and his parti¬ 
cular pattern of measurable 
traits.” 

Broadly speaking the aspects 
or -facets ot your personality 
which others see and are in¬ 
fluenced by them are your 
appearance, your voice and your 
speech, your behaviour, atti¬ 
tudes, experience and achieve¬ 
ments. All these facets can be 
improved, brushed up and thus 
enable you to make a greater, 
more impressive and more 
favourable impact on others. 

Self Analysis: Before ti> mg 
to improve basic facets of your 
personality, see yourselt as you 
really are. This is the first step 
towards becoming better than 
you are. The man who sings 
his own praises gets the wrong 
pitch. As Sir Mathew Hale has 
it, “It is a sign that your reputa¬ 
tion is small, if your tongue 
must praise you.” There is 
hope for any person who can 
look m a mirror and laugh at 
what he secs. For an objective 
self-appraisal just stand aside 
and watch yourself go by, think¬ 
ing of yourself as “he” instead 


ot “1”. Look yourself straight 
in the eye Alter having an 
objective image of your whole 
personality you can set about 
improving its vital facets. 

Appearances: Your appea¬ 
rance has a real impact on 
others Nearly three hundred 
years ago the great French 
moralist-writer La R o u c h e- 
foucauld saul,“l he world more 
otten rewards the appearance 
ol merit more than it does merit 
itsell ” There is a grain of 
ti uth in Oscar Wilde’s paradox 
in “llie Portrait ot Dorian 
Gray" that “It.is only shallow 
people who do not judge by 
appearances.” 

People (/o judge you a great 
deal by your appearance. A 
Russian proverb has it, “When 
you meet a man, you judge him 
by his clothes, when you leave, 
you judge him by his heart.” 

Give adequate time and 
money to your appearance. 
Don't fall into a rut and go on 
p utting t he same old clothes day 
in and day out It pays to be 
well-groomed, small and busi¬ 
ness-like rather than slovenly, 
sloppy or dowdy. Clean, well- 
pressed clothes will, no doubt, 
enhance your personality. As 
DrSchwartzputsit,“Remember 
your appearance ‘talk s’. Be 
sure it says positive things 
about you. Never leave home 
without feeling certamthatyou 
look the kind of person you 
want to be.” Polonius’s advice 
ontheartofdressingm ‘Hamlet’ 
will always hold good: 

“Costly thy habit as thy 
punt can buy 


But not express in fancy; 

rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims 
the man.” 

It is wise and economical m the 
long run to buy the best quality 
clothes vou can afford. Good 
clothes last longer, hang better 
and look smarter. As a psy¬ 
chologist has it “To crown all, 
the knowledge that youare well- 
dressed boosts your self-confi¬ 
dence and gaiety.” 

Speech and Personality: The 
notion that a man's linguistic 
style reflects and reveals his’ 
personality is an ancient belief, t 
“Speak that I may judge thee”, 
said Ben Jonson (1573-1637). 
Sanford’s researches disclose 
that by his words a man may be 
known: “We can accept it as a 
fact that speech and personality 
are related.” Make a dogged 
effort to make your speech more 
modulated, musical, attractive 
and clear. Avoid lisping and 
slurring. Choose the familiar, 
the precise and the short words. 
Say what you have to say with 
ease, grace and clarity. 

“Then you should say what 
you mean”, the March Hare 
went on. 

“I do”, Alice hastily replied 
‘at least—atleast I mean what I 
say—that’s the same thing, you 
know*— 

{Alice in Wonder-Land) 

Achieving Personality: The 
achieving individual makes a 
more favourable 1 m p a c t on 
others. The world is not inte¬ 
rested in might-have-been’s and 
have-beens. They are forgotten 
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soon enough. Keep on passing 
from one achievement to an¬ 
other. Ponder the French pro¬ 
verb: “Young people tell what 
they are doing, old people what 
they have done and fools what 
they wish to do.” Mr Stick-in- 
to-raudcan make no impact on 
others. It is the progressive, 
dynamic individual who can 
decidedly influence others. Do 
not rest on your laurels. Every 
new feather in your cap will 
make your personality more 
attractive ana impressive. 

The world admires the man 
who fights his way through the 
thick of things—not the colour¬ 
less mediocrity who thought it 
was best to let well-enough 
alone. 

Another way to enhance 
your personality is to do a little 
more than your duty. As And¬ 
rew Carnegie puts it, “It is the 
little more that wins . .Do 
your duty and a little more, and 
the future will take care of 
ttself.” 

To maximize the impact of 
your personality mind your 
mind. It is to you, you more 
than poetic kingdom, it is the 
operatingtheatreot your eiTbrts. 
Keep it alert, open, I resh, resep- 
tive and in the pink ofeiHciency 
There are many ways of doing 
so: good reading, serious study, 
pursuit of creative hobbies and 
so on. Your mmd is like a 
farm-land; it needs to be ferti¬ 
lized if it is to continue to be 
fruitful. 

To stimulate talent is to 
create it Discover your talents 
and make full capital out of 
them. Neglected talents wither 
and die. Talents are the assets 
of your personality. They play 
a vital part in the projection of 
your personality. 

Try on fresh attitudes: Many 
persons fail to make the most of 
their personality because their 
basic attitudes to life are un¬ 
healthy. As a writer remarks. 


“Perhaps through no fault of 
theirs, they have become hard, 
cynical and suspicious. There¬ 
fore they are negative in their 
outlook. They harp upon life’s 
injustices and cruelties and seem 
unaware of its beauties and 
blessings.” 

Attitudes aie “habits of 
preparedness”. They determine 
when and which way the frog 
is going to jump. Often a per¬ 
son's attitudes and his conse¬ 
quent adjustment give a person 
a feeling of inferiority and of 
frustration that make him cyni¬ 
cal, morbid and unhappy. Your 
attitudes are you They are 
your personality. You can in¬ 
telligently change your attitudes 
if they are not helping you to 
project your personality to the 
greatest extent. 

One can transform his per¬ 
sonality and thus reinforce its 
impact on others by switching 
over from attitudes of pessim¬ 
ism, negativism, cynicism, des¬ 
pair, self-pity and hate, to those 
of optimism, positivism, cheer¬ 
fulness,hope,gratitude,love and 
by replacing feelings of frustra¬ 
tion to new forms of creativity. 

You can also change your 
attitude to your work Dr 
C W. Crane says, “There is no 
future in any job; the future 
lies in the man who holds the 
job.” When you look upon 
your job as important and do it 
as well as you can with vigour, 
enthusiasm, imagination and 
initiative you become truly pro¬ 
fessional whatever your work 
may be. For this way you not 
only enrich your personality but 
also ensure a greater projection 
of your personality. 

Finally a few words about 
developing real enthusiasm. 
Genuine enthusiasm is a great 
booster of personality. It shows 
through everything >ou do or 
say. Put life-blood into what 
you say or do. It is caring like 
the blazes. Others take a dim 


view of a dead-alive p£H6n. ’ „ 
live-wire personality has dn 
electric impact on others. He 
certainly makes it. “No person 
who is enthusiastic about his 
work”, says Samuel Goldwyn, 
“has anything to fear from 
life”. In projecting your per¬ 
sonality it woiks Tike magic. 
People who pull off life's prizes, 
people who get into the lime¬ 
light, people who are lionized 
and people who magnetize 
others—all hfive a common 
denominator they exude real 
enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is the 
distinctive trait of youth.Buffon 
used to say that he would give 
nothing for a young man who 
did not begin life with an en¬ 
thusiasm of some sort. It 
showed that atleast he had faith 
in something good, lofty and 
generous, even if unattainable. 
In short you can put a premium 
on your personality by cultivat¬ 
ing real enthusiasm sedulously. 


Topical Essay 

(Contd from page 656) 

been no further p rogress The 
irresponsible manner in which 
each Power conducts the talks 
shows that neither is in any 
hurry. World peace requires 
th at the forthcoming UN session 
should unanimously pass reso¬ 
lutions to exclude all types of 
weapons which tend to damage 
the security of the world. The 
session should actually lay the 
basis for a World Disarmament 
Conference. But, judging from 
the present trends, only a series 
of high-sounding but ineffective 
resolutions would be forthcom¬ 
ing. There would be more 
words and only words, little 
action. 
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Q. 1. What were Gandhi- 
Ji’s views on Educatioo? (About 
120 words ) 

Ana. Gandbijl's Views oo 
Education: Education, accord¬ 
ing to Gandhiji, must be of a 
new type for the sake of the 
creation of a new world. It is 
not literacy or learning which 
makes a man, but education for 
real life. National Education 
to be truly national must reflect 
the national condition for the 
time being. 

He held that true education 
of the intellect could only come 
through a proper exercise and 
training of the bodily organs 
But unless the development of 
the mind and body goes hand m 
hand with a correspondent 
awakening of the soul, the for¬ 
mer alone would prove to be a 
poor, lop-sided affair. By spi¬ 
ritual training he meant educa¬ 
tion of the heart as man is 
neither mere intellect, nor the 
gross animal body, nor the heart 
or soul alone. A proper and 
harmonious combination of all 
three is required for the making 
of the whole man and consti¬ 
tutes the true economics of edu¬ 
cation. It means an all-round 
drawing out of the best in the 
child and man—body, mind 
and spirit. 

Q. 2. What parliamentary 
privileges are enjoyed by the 
members of oar Parliament? 


(About 50 words) 

Ans. Privileges of IVf.P.s: 
Under the Constitution, MPs 
enjoy several privileges and im¬ 
munities T h e r e is complete 
freedom of speech m Parlia¬ 
ment No member shall be 
liable to any proceedings m any 
court in respect of anything said 
or any vote cast by him in Par¬ 
liament, or m any committee 
thereof, and no person shall be 
so liable in respect of the pub¬ 
lication by or under the autho¬ 
rity of either House of Parlia¬ 
ment of anv report, paper, votes 
or proceedings In other res¬ 
pects, the powers, privileges and 
immunities of each House of 
Parliament, and of the members 
and the committees of each 
House, are such as may from 
time to time be defined by Par¬ 
liament by law Until so de¬ 
fined, they shall be those of the 
British House of Commons and 
of its members and committees 

Q. 3. Outline the proce¬ 
dure for the election of the Vice- 
President of India. Give the 
name of the present incumbent. 

Ans. Election of Vice-Presi¬ 
dent: The Vice-President of 
India is elected by an electoral 
college consisting of the mem¬ 
bers of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment (Lok Sabha and Rajya 
Sabha) by secret ballot in 
accordance with the system of 
proportional representation by 


means of a single transferable 
vote. In other words, the Vice- 
President is elected by MP» 
only and MLAs have no hand 
In his election. 

With this exception, the 
method of election is the same 
as in the case of President. 

“Single Transferable Vote" 
means that each member of the 
electoral college has one vote 
but he can mark as many pre¬ 
ferences as is the number of 
candidates in the field By 
marking preferences, the mem¬ 
ber is said to have transferred 
his vote from one candidate to 
the other. 

Shri B D. Jatti is the present 
Vice-President of India. 

Q. 4. Name the Individuals 
who have held the office of the 
President of India since its crea¬ 
tion. 

Ans. Dr Rajendra Prasad 
(1950-62); DrS Radhakrishnan 
(1962-67); Dr Zakir Hussain 
(1967-69) VV Giri (1969-74); 
Fakhruddin All Ahmed (1974- 
77) ; Neelam Sanjiva Reddy (the 
present President of India) 

Q. 5. Where and in which 
State in India are the following 
located? 

(i) Integral Coach Factory; 
(//) Administrative Staff College; 
(iti) Currency Printing Press; (it) 
Central Road Research Insti- 
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ttrtej aod (r) National library. 

An. (/) Phrambur, Madras 
Tamil Nadu)’, (ii) Hyderabad 
Andhra Pradesh)’, (Hi) Nasik 
( Maharashtra ); (iv) New Delhi 
(De/A/));(v)Calcutta( West Ben¬ 
gal). 

Q. 6. Name the authors 
of the following books: 

(0 Towards Total Revolu¬ 
tion; .(ii) Faces of Everest; (ui) 
Reminiscences of the Nehru 
Age; (iv) Prathama Pratishruti; 
(v) Surviving Doomsday; (vi) 
Satyakaara; (vu) Experiment 
With Untruth ;(v/ii)Netaji Dead 
or Alive; ( ix) Confession of a 
Lover; ( x ) Prison Diary. ( 

Ans. (Z)Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan ; (u) Maj. H.P.S. Ahluwalia; 
(Hi) M.O. Mathai; (iv) Mrs 
Ashapurna Devi; (y) Bruce Sib- 
ley; (vi) Sumitranandan Pant; 
(v/i) Michael Anderson; (vui) 
Samar Guha; (ix) Mulk Raj 
Anand; (x) Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan. 

Q. 7. In which language 
have the following authors written 
their main works? 

(0 Rabindra Nath Tagore; 
(ii) K.M. Munshi; (in) Hem- 
chandra Barua; (iv) Amrita 
Pritam; and (v) Subramania 
Bharati. 

Ans. (/) Bengali; (it) Guja¬ 
rati ; (ui) Assamese; (tv) Punjabi: 
(v) Tamil. 

Q. 8. Who wrote or said 
the following? 

(i) “I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.” 

(ii) “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” 

(Hi) “To be or not to be, 
—-that is the question.” 

(iv) “England expects every 
man to do his duty.” 

(v) “Dilli Chalo” 

Ans. (/) Julius Caesar; (it) 
John Keats; (in) Hamlet; (iv) 
Admiral Nelson—at Trafalgar, 
1805; (y) Subhash Chander 
Bose. 
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Qi 9. Wild created the 
following characters ? 

(0 Eliza Doolittle (it) Perry 
Mason (in ) Zhivago (i v) Mephis- 
topheles (v) Hercule Poirot. 

Ans. (i) George Bernaid 
Shaw (ii) Erie Stanley Gardner 
(ui) Boris Pasternak (iv) Goethe 
(v) Agatha Christie. 

Q. 10. Give the years in 
which the following events took 
place: 

(0 First General Elections 
in India after independence, (u) 
Assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi, On) First battle of Pam- 
pat; (iv) Quit India Movement 

Ans. (i) 1952, (u) 1948, (w) 

1526, (iv) 1942. 

Q. 11. What important 
eventsin Indian history took place 
in the following years? 

(/) 273 n c., (//) 1757 a d , 
(ut) 1905 a D , (/v) 1948 ad , 
(v) 1962 ad. 

Ans. (0 273B.C.: Acces¬ 
sion ot Ashoka, The Great 

(«) 175” A.D.: Battle ot 
Plassey. 

(ut) 1905 A.D.: First Par¬ 
tition of Bengal 

(iv) 1949 A.D.: Assassina¬ 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi. 

(v) 1962 A.D.: Chinese 

invasion of India. 

Q. 12. Explain the his¬ 
torical significance of the follow¬ 
ing (25-30 words each) • 

(i) Akbar; (u) Robert Wal¬ 
pole; (in) Bismarck, (iv) Lok- 
manya Tilak; (v) Mao Tse-tung 

Ans. (i) Akbar: (1556- 
1605) He was the greatest of the 
Mughal Emperors in India. He 
founded the new religion Din-i- 
Elahi. He is known for reforms 
in land revenue administration, 
religious toleration, abolition 
of pilgrim tax and Jazia. 

(it) Robert Walpole: (1676- 
1745) was the first Prime Minis¬ 
ter of England He was a great 
18th century Whig statesman 


'who iatin m mmmm 

mons for over forty years. He 
was Prime Minister of Britain 
for tbe record period of 21 
year s. He was a great financial 
expert. H i s management ot 
national debt, encouragement of 
trade and industry made Eng¬ 
land materially very prosperous. 

(in) Bismarck: (1815-1898) 
was the most capable and pro¬ 
minent of the German states¬ 
men of the 19th century popular¬ 
ly known for his blood and iron 
polity. He Tounded the Ger¬ 
man Empire 

(iv) Lokmanya Tilak. 
Known as “Father of the Indian 
Unrest”, lie was a great politi¬ 
cal leader and profound reP 
gious scholar (author of G>.t~ 
Rahasya— a commentary on the 
Bhagwat Gita) He founded the 
Home Rule League m 1916. 

(v) Mao Tse-tung: who 
died on September 9,1976 at the 
ageof82wasChairmanof Com¬ 
munist China (People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China) He wasthe inspi 
ration behind the great com¬ 
munist revolution that trans¬ 
formed China and sent shock 
waves throughout the world. 
He was a warrior leader who 
taught that “political power 
grows out of the barrel of a 
gun” and personally wielded 
more power over more people 
than any man befoie. 

Q. 13. To w b i c h coun- 
triesdidthefollowing belong? 

(i) Alexander the Great 
(u) Hannibal (ui) Fabius (iv) 
Peter the Great (v) Metternich. 

Ans. (i) Greece (u) Spain 
(m) Rome(iv) Russia (v) Aus¬ 
tria 

Q. 14. Who are associated 
with the following slogans: 

(/) Quit India; (u) D 1111 
Chalo; (in) Jai Jawan Jai Kisan; 
(iv) Ganbi Hatao; and (v) Jai 
Hind. 

Ans. (i) Mahatma Gandhi; 

(ii) Subhash Chander Bose; (in) 

* 
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_ lor Shafctri; (Iv) Indira 
Oandlri} (v) Subhash Chander 
Bose. 

Q- 15. Io what fields have 
the following distinguished them* 
selves? 

(/) R.K. Narayan (//) Jack 
Anderson (w) D.R. Bendre (iv) 
Gopinath Molianty (v) Henry 
Kissinger (vi) Birju Maharaj 
(«i) M.C. Setalvad (vm) Shashi 
Menon (ix) Ravi SJiankar (x) 
W. Leontief. 

Ans. (/) Fiction(//)Journal¬ 
ism (m) Poetry (Kannada) (iv) 
novel-writing ( Oriya ) (v) Poli¬ 
tics; diplomacy (vi) Dance 
( Kathak) ( vu ) Law (vm) Tennis 
Ox) Sitar(x) Economics. 

Q. 16. With which coun¬ 
try or state of India are the fol- 
" owing associated? 

0) Nazi Party ( u ) Kathakali 
•Jit) Sphinx ( iv ) Cultural Revo¬ 
lution (v) Origin of the Decimal 
system. 

Ans. 0) G e r m a n y; («) 
Kerala (India), (in) Greece; (iv) 
China;(v)U.S A. 

Q. 17. What are the fol¬ 
lowing trade names associated 
with?— 

O') Indane; (u) Firestone; 
(in) Sundia, (iv) Colt; (v) 
Shaetfers. 

Ans. 0) Fuel for cooking; 
00 tyres and tubes; (m) steam¬ 
ships; (iv) Revolver; (v) foun¬ 
tain pen. 

Q. 18. What do the fol¬ 
lowing geographical terms mean? 

( About 20 words each) 

(i) Tundra (u) Prairie (in) 
Geyser (tv) Contour line (v) 
Doldrums. 

Ans. (i) Tundra: Tundras 
are vast stretches of desert land 
In Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
The region is too cold for the 
growth of trees. The surface 
remains frozen for three quar¬ 
ters of the year. Vegetation is 
moss and lichen. The reindeer 
is the only animal which is the 


source of milk, meat and dress 
For the poor inhabitants of these 
barren lands. 

(<7) Prairies: extensive tree¬ 
less tracts situated in Central 
and North America. These are 
covered with tall coarse grass. 

(in) Geysers: are natural 
springs which, at more or less 
intervals, explosively eject into 
the air columns of steam and 
hot water. 

(iv) Contours: are lines 
drawn through places of equal 
heights above sea level. 

(v) Doldrums: is a zone of 
the tropics where calm lasting 
for some weeks prevails, broken 
at times by erratic squalls and 
baffling winds 

Q. 19. Name the capitals 
of the following countries: 

(i) West Germany ;(ti) North 
Korea, (ut) South Korea; (iv) 
Mongolian People’s Republic; 
(v) Hungary; (vi) Indonesia. 

Ans. (i) Bonn; (u) Pyong¬ 
yang, (in) Seoul, (iv) Ulan 
Bator; (v) Budapest; (vi) 
Djakarta 

Q. 20. In which states of 
India are the following situated? 

(i) Khajuraho (u) Sanchi 
(iii) Sarnath (iv) Konarak. 

Ans. (i) Madhya Pradesh; 
(if) Madhya Pradesh; (iii) Uttar 
Pradesh; (iv) Orissa. 

Q. 21. What and where 
are the following? 

(/) La Paz; (u) Kuriles; (in) 
Etna; (iv) Lima. 

Ans. (0 La Pas; is the capi¬ 
tal of Bolivia in South America. 

(n) Kuriles: are four small 
islands m the Pacific, north of 
Japan 

(in) Etna: is a great Vol¬ 
canic mountain dominating the 
island of Sicily. 

(iv) Lima: is the capital 
of Peru. 


t 

Q. tt. Give the mum at 
one major sea-port la each of tike 
following States: 

(i) A n d h r a Pradesh;(//) 
Orissa; (hi) Gujarat; and (iv) 
Kerala. 

Ans. (i) Visakhapatnam; 
(«) Paradeep, (hi) Kandla, (iv) 
Cochin. 

Q. 23. On what rivers are 
the following situated? 

(i) Srinagar,(u) Patna, ( iii ) 
Cuttack, (up Nasik, and (v) 
Ludhiana. * 

Ans. (i) Jhelum,(/i)Ganga; 
(in') Mahanadi, (iv) Godavari; 
(v) Sutlej 

Q. 24. In which States of 
India are the following most 
abundantly found? 

(i) Manganese ore (n) Chro¬ 
mite (m) Gypsum (iv) Mica. 

Ans. (i) Madhya Pradesh 
(ii) Bihar (in) Rajasthan (iv) 
Bihar. 

Q. 25. What are mo»- 
soons and how arc they formed? 

(About 80 words) 

Ans. Monsoons: These are 
periodical winds which blow 
from sea to land tor six months 
in summer and from land to sea 
for six months m winter 

During summer, the sun’s 
rays fall vertically on the Tro¬ 
pic of Cancer making the Indian 
plains intensely hot. But tho 
rays of the sun fall obliquely 
over the Indian Ocean during 
this period As the land be¬ 
comes hotter than the sea, there 
is low pressure over the land and 
high pressure over the sea The 
winds blow, from high to low 
pressure i e , from the sea to 
land, and are therefore wet 
winds. 

Q. 26. Mention, in chrono - 
logical order, the names of the 
individuals who have held the 
office of the Secretary General 
of the United Nations ever since 
its inception. Give also the 
name of the country to which 
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Ans. (1) Trygve Lie (of 
Norway) (the first Secretary 
General of the U.N.O.)—(1946- 
52); (2) Dag Hammarskjoold (of 
Sweden) ( 1953-61); (3) U Thant 
(of Burma ) (1962-71)—two full 
terms; (4) Kurt Waldheim (of 
Austria) is the present Secretary 
General since 1972. 

Q. 27. Write a note in 
•bout 80 words about the origin 
of the U.N.O. * 

Ans. The U.N.O. was 
founded in 1945. The Charter 
of the United Nations was sign¬ 
ed on the 26th June, 1945 by 
representatives of 51 Nations at 
the San Francisco Conference. 
(The Charter came into force on 
October 24, 1945 when the 
Governments of China, France, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union and the United States 
and a majority of the other 
States, had ratified it). The 
name United Miff ons was adopt- 
edatthesuggestionof President 
Roosevelt (of the U.S.A.) and 
the Preamble to the Charter was 
largely the work of Field Mar¬ 
shal Smuts. 

Q. 28. What do the fol¬ 
lowing terms mean? (One sen 
fence each) 

(i) Charge d’affaires (u) 
Party Whip (m) Ombudsman 
(iv) Hydroponics (v) Ikebana. 

Ans. (/) Charge d’affaires: 

(French) A diplomatic agent of a 
lesser rank, accredited, not to 
the sovereign, but to the depart¬ 
ment of foreign affairs and hold¬ 
ing his credentials from the 
minister; the person in charge 
for the time; a temporary sub¬ 
stitute for an ambassador. 

(ii) Party Whip: an M.P. 
responsible to his party for the 
organisation of the members to 
carry the vote through—one 
who enforces the attendance of 
a political party and makes calls 
on members of the Parliament 
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(Hi) Ombudsman: is a legis¬ 
lative commissioner for the in¬ 
vestigation of citizens’ com¬ 
plaints of bureaucratic abuse- 
appointed by the Legislature. 

(iv) Hydroponics: is the 
practice and science of growing 
plants without using soil by 
feeding them on nutrient solu¬ 
tions. 

(v) Ikebana: is the Japa- 
nes art of flower arrangement. 

Q. 29. Who discovered 
the following? 

(i) Laws of falling bodies (ii) 
Laws of heredity (Hi) Radar (iv) 
Penicillin (v) Neutron. 

Ans. (i) Newton; (ii) Gre¬ 
gory Mendel; (iii) Robert Wat¬ 
son Watt, (n) Alexander Flem¬ 
ing; (v) James Chadwick. 

Q. 30. What are the fol¬ 
lowing? (one sentence each) 

(i) Pyrometer (ii) Femur (ill) 
Calyx (iv) Photometer (v) Enzy¬ 
mes. 

Ans. (/) Pyrometer: is an 
instrument for recording high 
temperatures from a great dis¬ 
tance (i.e., for recoiding tem¬ 
perature of the sun etc.) by mak¬ 
ing use of the laws of radiation. 

(it) Femur: Thigh bone is 
termed as femur. 

(ui) Calyx: is the o u t e r 
covering of a flower. 

(<v) Photometer: is an ap¬ 
paratus used to compare the 
illuminating power of two sour¬ 
ces of light. 

(v) Enzymes: These are 
organic catalysts which actually 
accelerate the chemical reac¬ 
tions occurring m the living 
organism. (For reference lipase 
speeds the hydrolysis of fats; 
diastase helps the conversion of 
starch to glucose. Fermenta¬ 
tion of sugars to alcohol is 
quickened by the presence of 
Enzyme zymase.) 


(/) Tie Breaker; (ii) Fore¬ 
hand Drive; (iii) Night Watch¬ 
man; (iv) Tee; and (v) Thomas 
Cup. 

Ans. (i) Hockey; (ii) Ten¬ 
nis; (in) Cricket; (iv) Golf, (y) 
World Badminton. 

Q. 32. Who are/were the 
following persons? 

(<) Pankfcj Kumar Mullick; 
(ii) Dr H Mahler;(iii) Francis 
Blanchard, (<v) Mohammad 
Daud Khan; (v) H.R. Gokhale. 

Ans. (i) He was an emi¬ 
nent musician and exponent of 
the Tagore songs He died 
recently. (//) He is Director 
General of the World Health 
Organisation. (m) He is Direc¬ 
tor General of the International 
Labour Organisation (I.L.O.). 
(iv) He is President of Afghanis¬ 
tan. (v) He was former Union 
Law Minister. He died recently. 

Q. 33. Name the following: 

(i) Chief Mimsterof Maha¬ 
rashtra ;(u) Deputy Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Maharashtra; (in) Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
India; (/v) Chief Minister of 
Arunachal Pradesh; (v) Chief 
Minister of Karnataka; ( vi ) 
Prime Minister ot Vietnam; (vff') 
Chief Minister of Meghalaya; 
(viu) Prime Minister of China; 
(ix) President of Burma; (x) 
Chief Minister of Assam. 

Ans. (i) V.B. Patil; (ii) N.K. 
Tirpude; (iii) Justice Y.V. Chan- 
drachud; (iv) P.K. Thungon; (v) 
D. Devaraj Urs; (vi) Pham Van 
Dong; (vff) Darwin Pugh; (viii) 
Hua Kuo-feng; (ix) Gen. Ne 
Win; (jc) Golap Chandra Bor- 
bora. 
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1. Solve the following pro¬ 
blem as simply as you can and 
in the shortest possible time. 


B is the centre of the circle. 
ABCD is a rectangle. DY— 
6 inches. BX=5 inches. 
What is the length of the 
line AC 7 



2. A rocket moves because 
(A) its shape permits air to sup¬ 
port it (B) it has exceptionally 
powerful propellers (C) it weighs 
less than the air it displaces (D) 
(t pushes against its own ex¬ 
haust. 

3. Which is the odd man 
out? 

(a) Stamp (b) Stationary (c) 

Envelope (d) Pen (e) Post¬ 
card 

4. Find the words to suit 
these definitions. Every word 
must contain the word ‘PART’. 

(a) BIASED ( b) PORTION 
(c) ASSOCIATE (d) FRENCH 
DISTRICT (e) COMMUNI- 
CATB 


5. If MAISIE *= 10 1 3 15 3 2 

RUTH = 14 5 16 6 

andJOAN = 7 4 1 11 

What is the total of BRLNDA 9 


6. Which word does not 
conform with the pattern? 

(a) UNl-LD 

(b) MONMOUTH 

(c) SPONSOR 

(d) INDLUNITE 

(e ) OUTSMART 

7. Which is the odd man 
out? 

1 i, 

ill i -r 


\' . - 



8. Insert tlie missing letter. 

K N H 

P T L 

I N ? 

9. Insert the word that 
means the same as the two words 
outside the brackets. 

larva (.. ) food 

10. Insert the word miss¬ 
ing from the brackets 

Simpleton (Test) Stetson 

Quarry (....) Winning 


11. Insert the missing 
letters. 



v^!2. Name the letter which 
precedes the third consonant 
alter the third vowel ot the 
alphabet. 

13. If on the whole you 
agree with a statement, write 
True. It you disagree with a 
statement, or consider it doubt¬ 
ful, write False. 

(a) The Gcripan nation, 

regardless ot its record, is en¬ 
titled to freedom. 

( b ) When going to the movies 

with friends.you sometimes want 
them to attend a picture you 
preter rather than the one which 
they prefer. 



14. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 



I '2' 3 



v*45 Vinodtakes20 minutes 
to walk from the school to the 
bus stand and Kundan takes 
the same time to walk the same 
distance. How long will it take 
them it they both walk together? 

1ft. II code COME is writ¬ 
ten as XLNV and ABLE as 
ZYOV, how would you write 
MOLLY in this code? 

17. Put the missing words 
In the following sentences. 

(u) Tmrsty is to water as 
Hungry is to 

(ft) Slow is to fast as High 
la to. 

(c) Liberty is to slavery as 
Danger is to . 

(</) Gold is to ornaments as 
Wood is to . 

(e) Good is to bad as Hap¬ 
piness is to. 

(/) Stop is to go as Smooth 

iato. 

(g) Mother is to daughter 

•a Father is to . 

(h) Man is to woman as 

Boy l' to. 

vHL Insert the missing num¬ 

bers. 


(a) 

4 . 9 

to 


5 11 

24 



7 15 

? 


(ft) 

339 (261) 

444 

245 ( 

) 

376 


Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 



20. What nationality was 
M Herculc Poirot, the famous 
character created by Agatha 
Christie ? 

21. Did the inventor of 
celluloid receive a pn/e Irom 
the makeis of 

t#) bilhaid balls 
(ft) men'scollars 
(c) pianos 

22. How many medals have 
India won in the Olympic 
Games? 


23. Underline the phrase 
which completes the sequence 

Allred had his cakes, Bruce 
had his spider, Canute had his 
waves Which comes next: 
Ch.u les with his nell, John with 
his barons, Keats with his 
poetry, Henry with Ins wives, 
or Richard with Ins hunchbat k? 


24. Which is the odd man 
out? 



Answers and Explanations 

1. 5 inches. (Since ABCD is a 
rectangle, AG must be the 
same length as BD which is 
the radius of the circle, BX 
is also the radius, and as 
BX is 5 inches, then AC 
must also be 5 inches.) 

2 . (d) 


(6) Stationary, wika 

mdaris: ‘not moving % The 
other words apply to cor¬ 
respondence (as also would 
‘stationery’). 

(a) PARTIAL (ft) PARTI¬ 
CLE (0 PARTNER (d) 
DEPARTMENT ( e ) IM¬ 
PART (It you selected 
PART for (ft) PORTION, 
it would also be correct.) 

5 32. (The vowels are valu¬ 

ed as: A=l; E—2; 1—3; 
0—4, U=5 The conso¬ 
nants are valued according 
to their order in the alpha¬ 
bet win n the vowils arc 
omitted Thus BRLNDA 
becomes • 114 2 1131.) 

6. (d) INDEF INITE All the 
other words contain three 
consecutive letters in 
reverse order (unFFD, 
mONMonth, sPONsor, 
oUT Smart) whereas 
IND1 UNITE contains 
three consecutive letters in 
the correct order— 
mDEHnite. 

7. 8. (The figures are made 
up tor four straight lines, 
five curves, two dots and 
one circle In 8 theie aie 
only three straight lines ) 

8. D. (The letter in the se¬ 
cond column is always as 
manv letters below that in 
the tirst column as the 
letter in the third column 
is above that in the first 
column. Thus N is fou r 
lotters below I, and D i* 
four letters above I.) 

9. Grub. 

10. RAIN (The word m 
brackets is made up ot the 
last but two and last but 
three letters (in that order) 
of the word before the 
brackets, and of the same 
letters ol the word alter 
the brackets.) 

11. E and N (The letters 
read EXCHANGE m a 
clock-wise manner.) 

( Cor, id on page 687) 
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Short Essay, 

*) 

Q. IJ Write an essay of 
about 40Qpwords on: “Growing 
up in a large family." 

Growing up in a large family 

I grew up as the youngest 
of six brothers My father who! 
was a junior clerk in a canal 
office used to quote with appro¬ 
val the time-honoured dictum 
“When I had no teeth, God 
nurtured me on mother’s milk, 
when he has given me teeth, will 
he not give me bread?” This 
attitude of surrender to the will 
of God accounted for an ex¬ 
plosion of population in our 
home as in a thousand others 
To six brothers and three sisters 
were added four cousins The 
grace of God shone on our house 
with full splendour 

The father worked at the 
office all day When he return¬ 
ed in the evening he brought 
with him a big sheaf of files 
He took his simple cup of tea, 
no egg, no nuts, no snacks and 
then squatted on the floor with 
the office documents spread out 
before him None of us had the 
courage to approach him with 
demands for a pencil, an exer¬ 
cise book or even a new pair of 
shoes, because he would storm, 
fret and fume and bring down 
the entire house. We were a 
chidden train 

Our mother had to bear the 
.brunt of the household If 
the father was file-bound the 
mother was kitchen-bound. 
Now at the burning stove, then 
at the oven and next at the 
utensil-cleaning, her life was go- 
round-and-round She gave us 
meals and she told us stories 
She was hard-work and patience 
rolled into one. We grew up in 


Precis, Drafting & 


this school of want and penury. 
But we were a diligent lot At 
night all the brothers would sit 
round the kerosene lamp and 
study Each one of us was a 
scholarship-holder. People of 
the mohalla always talked about 
us in flattering terms These 
terms reached us and goaded 
us on to still harder work 

We never went to the pic¬ 
tures We could not afford the 
luxury. But we had our sea¬ 
sonal visits to the Ram Lila 
performance We learnt more 
from them than others would do 
from their cinema shows, their 
comics and thrillers 

We never went to a hi!I- 
station tor a change On rare 
occasions we would go to our 
maternal uncle's house in a 
neighbouring village where we 
would enjoy swimming in the 
canal It was generally a week’s 
holiday and we returned re¬ 
freshed and reinvigorated 

It was this growing up in a 
large family with its trials and 
puvations that lias given us the 
courage to lace the hardships of 
life I do not know what solt 
life would have spelt for us 

Q. 2. Write a summary of 
the following passage in about 
150 words. 

A great many men and wo¬ 
men of my acquaintance do not 
lcnow what they like, they know 
only what they ought to like 
If you show them a book you 
see them desperately trying to 
see the author's name, because 
until they see the label, they do 
not know whether they ought 
to like it or not They have 
long been without any power 
they ever had to judge a thing 


Composition 


on its merit; they have been 
brought up to read what they 
were told to read 

Should young people be ad¬ 
vised to read certain books? 
It is difficult to lay down the 
law, one way or another. I 
can only relate my own ex¬ 
periences and state my beliefs 

When I was a very small boy 
my grandmother read a great 
deal to me—school stories, all 
very virtuous, and very boring, 
where the hero and his favourite 
teacher were incredibly brave 
and the bad boy was very bad. 
As I grew older I chose my own 
reading—-the “comics” and the 
cheap thrillers People shook 
their heads and wondered my 
parents allowed it But my 
father argued that if I had any 
sense, I would grow out of this 
type of reading, and if I did not, 
it did not matter what I read as 
I should be a fool anyway 

I did grow out of them My 
lather read me some of W.W. 
Jacob’s stories, I enjoyed them 
hugely and read everything 
written by him Our teacher 
read passages from David Cop- 
perjicld, I liked them and read 
the book and other novels by 
Dickens without knowing that 
they were classics And so my 
circle of good books grew wider, 
and I read them for exactly the 
same reason as I lead the penny 
dreadfuls, because I liked them. 

But a formidable array ot 
teachers and others disagree. 
“You’re assuming”, they say, 
“that every one has naturally 
goodtaste and will passonfrom 
thrillers to other sorts of read* 
ing. It isn’t true. A great 
many won’t find out that there 
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are oiher sorts of reading— 
unless someone takes them by 
the scruff of the neck and com¬ 
pels them to read good books.” 

Well—it all depends on the 
view you take of teaching and 
what it should be Personally I 
dtslikefrommy soulthisassump- 
tion that we have a right to take 
anyone by the scruff of his neck 
and compel him to read any¬ 
thing he doesn’t want to. I 
believe that no sane person 
reads anything except for plea¬ 
sure. All a teacher may legiti¬ 
mately do is to try to show him 
how much pleasure he might 
get from a wider range of read¬ 
ing Compulsion would onlv 
produce the label-seeking reader 

Answer 

The writer says that many 
persons whom he knows follow 
the opinions of others and lack 
lndividualjudgcment They have 
been trained to read along parti¬ 
cular lines and not what they 
have liked. As a young boy the 
writer 1 istened to morahstictales 
generally dull Ongrowing up he 
followed his own tastes and read 
comics and thrillers, much to 
the dislike of old people. The 
writer’s father encouraged him 
in this independent reading in 
the hope that he will grow out 
of these tastes. With the pass¬ 
ing of sears he read Jacobs and 
Dickens entirely on his own and 
read them because he liked 
them Many teachers would 
not approve of leaving the read¬ 
ing to your people because of 
the prejudice that they have to 
be guided properly. The writer 
disapproves of compulsion in 
the choice of books because that 
will not only destroy pleasure 
but also undermine originality. 

Questions from Precis Passage 

Q. 3. (a) Answer the fol¬ 
lowing questions on the passage 
given above in a sentence or two: 

(i) What makes a man dis¬ 
trust lus own judgement on 
books? 
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(//) What was the attitude 
of the author’s father to his 
reading of comics and thrillers 
when he was a boy? 

(in) On what grounds do 
people believe that a youngster 
should be made to read good 
books? 

(iv) If you were a teacher 
how would you set about im¬ 
proving your pupils’ taste in 
books? 

(B) Explain very briefly the 
meaning of the following phrases 
and sentences from the passage: 

(i) thelabel;(»)to lay down 
the law, (m) ‘comics’ and thril¬ 
lers, (iv) I would grow out of 
this type of reading; (v) every¬ 
one has naturally good taste; 

( vi) classics, ( vn) someone takes 
them by the scruff of the neck. 

Answers 

(A) (i) His whole training 
has been defective He has 
been taught what to like. 

(ti) The father gave him a 
free hand tc read any book in 
the hope that the boy would 
gradually come to discriminate 
between good and bad books. 

(in) They believe that the 
youngster lacks good taste and 
the sense of discrimination 

(/v) I would recommendthc 
study of a comic, then a thriller 
and then a classic lest too much 
of any one of them should per¬ 
vert their taste. 

(B) 0) the label: the receiv¬ 
ed opinion about a book. 

(u) to lay down the law: to 
order that a particular book or a 
set of books only be read 

(in) comics: light books 
which provide fun and laughter. 

thrillers: stories of sensa¬ 
tion, murder, dacoity and reck¬ 
less escapades. 

(iv) I would learn to dis¬ 
card this type of books and 
learn to discriminate. 

(v) One has instinctive pre¬ 


ference for good add sober 
literature and one comes to it 
after fumbling through cheap 
literature. 

(vi) Books that have a per¬ 
manent appeal. 

(vi/) Some one comped sthem 
to read such and such books. 

Q. 4. Assume thqf you are 
spending some time in a section 
of this country considerably re¬ 
moved from your home. Write a 
“traiel” letter to a classmate at 
home. 

Ans. 

My dear Z, 

I came here last Monday and 
have been quite impatient to 
wiite to you For the first two 
days I was like a fish out of 
water. There were strange faces 
everywhere, strange dresses, 
strange food, strange language, 
strange customs I felt like 
running away. But then I pul¬ 
led myself together. After all I 
was in the midst of my own 
countrymen I had the ad¬ 
vantage of knowing English 
well. I roused myself and found 
a way. I picked up acquain¬ 
tance with a Madrasi neighbour 
who took me round some of the 
temples In structure and in 
architectoric excellence these 
temples are far more majestic 
than those in the North. I was 
told that they were a relic of the 
pristine Hindu Art. 

Another thing that has 
struck me here is the position 
of women. They enjoy equal 
status with men To my mind 
it is the influence of foreign in¬ 
vasions that weakened her posi¬ 
tion with us. 

People here are very much 
sea-minded. So many of them 
spend their week-end by the 
sea-side. I have heard their 
songs and these breathe the 
freshness of the sea. Their 
philosophy of life is adventure 
into the unknown. The sea 
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seems to have woven itself into 
the fabric of their existence. 

Yours sincerely, 
‘X’ 

Q. 5. Write a paragraph, 
each of about 100 words, ques¬ 
tioning the truth of the following 
statements: 

(/) Censorship of films is 
essential in India 

(ti) All men are equal 
Ans. (/) 

Censorship of films is essen¬ 
tial in India? 

As well kill a man as censor 
a good book or a good film 
No great work of art was pro¬ 
duced except under conditions 
of freedom. The advocates of 
censorship little realize what 
incalculable damage can be 
done by thewhimsofthe Censor 
Board A few old crones 
brought up on moth-eaten 
beliefs and prejudices and quite 
out of tune with the changing 
tastes apply the Blue Pencil and 
mutilate the films out of shape 
Quite often the story is cho nged, 
all m the name of moral edifi¬ 
cation Scenes and songs are 
deleted, a hug or an embrace is 
tabooed, even if these conduce 
to realism. The censors have 
their whims and vagaries and 
the less they arc allowed to 
interfere, the better for our art 


stolid Nigger. These differen¬ 
ces may be due to geographical, 
historical or economic condi¬ 
tions but these are there. Equa¬ 
lity is no more than a myth. 

Q. 6. Fillintheblankswith 
the correct tense forms of the 
verbs given in brackets: 

(/) I--hard all my life 

(to work) 

(it) Hesayshe—•—here seve¬ 
ral times since last Sunday (to 
be) 

(in) The t r a i n-any 

minute now (arrive) 

(/v) If you go home late, 

you-by your mother (to 

scold) 

(v) I went to Bombay after 

I-all my business m Delhi 

(to finish) 

Ans. (/) I have worked hard 
all my life 

(//) He says he has been here 
several times since last Sunday 

(m) The tram willarrive any 
minute now 

(/v) If you go home late, 
you will he scolded by your 
mother 

(v) I went to Bombay after 
I had finished all mv business in 
Delhi 

Q. 7. Correct the word 
order i n the foilowi ng sentences: 

(/) I et me know what are 
the conditions down there like 

(u) Tliev sent their parents 
immediately a telegram on arri¬ 
val 

(m) The room faces west 
that gets all the brec/c 

(iv) Will you shut the door 
kindly 9 

(v) I understand, you can 
quite lease it to me 

Ans. (/) Let me know what 
the conditions down there arc 
like 

(n) Immediately on arrival 
they sent their parents a tele¬ 
gram 

(in) The room that gets all 
the breeze faces west. 


(Iv) Will you kindly shut the 
door? 

(v) I quite understand you 
can lease it to me 

Q. 8. Fill in the blanks 
with the appropriate prepositions: 

(«) Her conversation is cha- 
racteri/ed——good sense 

(//) Sudden!} he burst—— 
song 

(in) )on know mv feelings 
-her 

( iv) I row a re \ ou get ting on 
-English 9 

(v) You had better leave the 

house quietly-making any 

fuss ., 

(v/) It is hard to no on with¬ 
out any hope-reward 

(vii) I am - 'great pressure 

to reveal his name 

(vm) One ol these da vs he 
will become a bank nipt, he is 
living—•—his means 

(<\) Shouts of lauvhterc ime 
-every oornei ol the field 

(\) He now has control- 

all his limbs. 

Ans. (i) Her comet sat ion 
is characterized />r good sense 

(//) Suddenly he burst into 
song 

(in) You know my feelings 
towards her 

( v) I low are you getting on 
with T nghsii 9 

(v) You had better leave the 
house quietly without making 
any fuss 

(vi) It is hard to go on with¬ 
out any hope of reward 

(vii) I am undei great pres¬ 
sure to reveal his name 

(vm) One of these days he 
will become a bankrupt, he is 
living hevondhi^ means 

(i\) Shouts of laughter came 
from every corner of the field 

(v) He now has control over 
all his limbs 


(u) All men are equal 

The Founding Fathers of 
the American nation must be 
deceiving themselves, when they 
incorporated the phrase “All 
men are equal” into the Consti¬ 
tution of their country No 
two peas are alike, much less 
human beings There are diffe¬ 
rences of colour and these have 
differentiated race from race 
leading very often to racial con¬ 
flicts. Then there are differen¬ 
ces of stature. Where is the 
equality between the pigmy 
Nippon and the tall Yankee 9 
Even m intelligence there are 
marked differences between 
the sharp German and the 
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Q. 9. Torn into indirect 
speech: 

(a) Vasant said to her, “If I 
have your support I shall 
fight the whole world ” 

(b ) She turned and said to 
him angrily, “Why are you fol¬ 
lowing me wherever I go 0 ” 

( c) I asked him, “Will you 
let me wait here until it stops 
raining?” 

( b ) My brother said to me, 
‘ ‘Now be a good boy and don’t 
ask any questions ” 

(e) She said with relief, “I 
am glad he has gone 1 What an 
unpleasant fellow!” 

Ans. (a) Vasant told her 
that if he had her support he 
would fight the whole world 

( b ) She turned and asked 
him angrily why he was follow¬ 
ing her wherever she went 1 

(c) I asked him whether he 


would let me waif there until it' 
stopped raining. 

(d) My brother advised me 
to be a good boy and not ask 
any questions. 

(e) She exclaimed with relief 
that she was glad he had gone 
adding that he was an unpleasant 
fellow 

Q. 10. Carry out the opera¬ 
tions indicated within brackets at 
the end of each sentence: 

(/) The photo was in a glass 
frame (Re-write in the plural) 

(it) Cards——strictly for¬ 
bidden in this club; but billiards 
——'allowed from 6 to 8 pm 
(Fill in the blanks with is or 
arc ) 

{in) His man-servant went 
to the shelf and came back with 
u packet of cigarettes (Re¬ 
write in the plural.) 

Ans. (/) The photos wcie 
in glass frames 


(if) Cards am strictly for¬ 
bidden in this club but billiards 
are allowed from 6 to 8 p.m. 

(in) His men-servants went 
to the shelves and came back 
with packets of cigarettes 

Q. 11. Insert or delete a/ 
the wherever necessary in the 
following passage: 

Man m a dark suit is talk 
of the town He has won a 
first prize in state lotteries three 
times running He is bachelor, 
so, at the parties, all mothers of 
girls of the marriageable age 
anxiously seek the interviews 
with him 

Ans. The man in the dark 
suit is the talk of the town He 
has won the first prize in State 
lotteries three times running 
He is a bachelor, so, at the par¬ 
ties, all the mothers of girls of a 
marriageable age anxiously seek 
interviews with him 
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Specially for N.D.A./Banking/Clerical 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


the 


Look to the an sweis at the end uni) after you 
question s 

Work as fast and as canfully as you can 


have 


\ourselJ solved all 


Q. I. Each of the sentences given below is divided into three parts I, 2, 3. There is a 
mistake, if at all, in one of the parts in each case. Indicate this part by its number. In case you 
do not find any mistake, write NO. 


(а) The custom has its origin 1 from a story 2 in the Mahahharata 1 

(б) He has been lying 1 in the ho spital- since lour days' 

(c) Hardly had I 1 reached the stat ion- than tlie train steamed oiP 

(d) Every one reefs 1 that the English 2 is difficult to learn 3 
(<’) The ma gistrate 1 passed order 2 for his acquittal 3 

( f ) I have always 1 preferred coffee 2 than tea 3 


(g) One should 1 take care 2 of his pennies’ 

(A) Kindly re mit 1 the fine ofmvbrother 2 please' 
( i ) For full six hoar s 1 
(/) The house you have built 1 


Q. II. In the following pas¬ 
sage there are ten gaps which 
should be filled with the words 
given at the end of the passage. 

It is a——plain and elemen¬ 
tary truth—the life, the for¬ 
tune and the happiness of- 

one of us, and, more or less, of 
—who are connected with us. 
do depend upon our knowing 
something of the rules of a game 
indefinitely—difficult and 

complicated-chess It is a 

game—has been played- 

untold ages, every man and wo¬ 
man of us being—of the two 
players in a game of his or her 
own. The chess-board is the 
world, the pieces are the pheno¬ 
mena of the universe, the rules 
of the games are—-we call the 
laws of Nature 

eveiy, for, more, one, than, 
that, those, what, which, 
very 


we discussed 2 about the inattci* 

is comfortable 2 to live in 3 
- 1 “ - 

Q. III. Out of the three 
alternatives (a), (b) and(c)choosc 
the correct one. 

1 That which can be seen 
through 

(a) opaque 
(A) transparent 
(() tiansluccnt 

2 A soldier who fights for 
the sake of money 

(a) money minded 
(A) selfish 
(() mercenary 

3 Winds which aie in¬ 
scribed on a gia\e 

(a) epitaph 
(A) epithet 
(() inscription 

4 A student who runs 
away from the class 

(a) runaway 
(A) renegade 
(c) truant 


*5 Arlicles sent from one 
country to anothci 
(a) imports 
(A) exports 
(<) goods 

6 A place where birds arc 
kept 

(a) cage 
(A)/oo 
(<) aviary 

7 One who hates mankind 
( a) savage 

(A) cannibal 
(c) misanthropist 

8 A person who readily 
believes others 

(a) credible 
(A) credulous 
(r) faithful 

9 One who loves books 
(a) book-lover 

(A) bibliophile 
(r) librarian 
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10. A child born afler the 
death of its father 

(a) post-dated 

( b ) premature 

( c ) posthumous 

Q. IV. Complete the fol¬ 
lowing proverbs and idioms with 
appropriate phrases taken from 
different alternatives given at the 
end of each. Quote the relevant 
number only. 

(a) Still waters— 

1. arc dangerous 

2. run deep 

3. make us sleepy 

( b ) No news is— 

1 always welcome 

2 good news 

3 dull life 

(c) Those whom the gods 
love—— 

1. are lucky 

2. live long 
3 die young 

(d) Make a clean— 

1. bed 

2. breast of 
3 shave 

(e) Set one’s teeth- 

1. wrongly 

2. on edge 
3 on an apple 

(/) Barking dogs- 

1. cannot bite 

2. arc always hated 

3. seldom bite 

Or) Pride goes- 

1 when money goes 

2 befoie a fall 

3. with authority 

{hi) He who hesitates— 

1 suffers 

2. delays matters 

3. is lost 

(i) Brevity is the soul of- 

1. good writing 

2 precis 

3. wit 


Q. V. Read the following 
passage carefully and then answer 
the questions with the help of the 
alternatives given. Only one 
alternative is to be selected. 

Passage, 

The aim of education is to 
draw out all the faculties o! the 
boy on every side of his natuie, 
to develop in him every intel¬ 
lectual and moral power, and to 
strengthen him physically, men¬ 
tally and spiritually that he may 
turn out at the end of his college 
career a useful, patriotic, pious 
gentleman, who respects him¬ 
self and respects those around 
him Education is a failure 
when it is simply cramming the 
boy's head with a lot ol dis¬ 
jointed facts poured into the 
head us into a basket, to be em¬ 
ptied out in the examination 
room, and the empty basket 
c irried out again in the world 
It isnotagoodeducation which, 
when a boy has passed Jus exa¬ 
mination, leaves him a nervous 
wreck, exhausted as to his body 
andovcr-st> tinedustohisbrain 
When a boy goes out ol h is col¬ 
lege he should he full ol life, 

I ul I of v igou r, ful I of enci g v, a nd 
full of delight in his young life 
to take up the burden ol the 
woik of the world He should 
not be nerve-exhausted u n d 
nervc-ovcrstraincd when he has 
finished lus educational caieer 

! The aim of education is 
(«) to earn money 
(/>) to win the esteem of 
your neighbours 

(<•) to draw out the best 
in a person 

2 Atthccndofhiscollegc 
career the student should be 

(a) healthy and smart 
{b) in possession of many' 
degrees 

(c) useful, patriotic citizen 


(c) Qne has only crammed 
so much information 

4 After leaving the college 

(a) a person should have a 
good many friends 

( b ) he should have solved 
the problem of bread 

(c) he should be full of 
vigour to take up the 
burden of life 

5 Do you find any image 
in the paragraph ? 

Answers 


(Question 7) 


{a) 2 

(ft) 3 

(c) 3 

(d) 2 

(<’) 2 

(/) 3 

0?) 3 

{h) 3 

(/) 3 

(/) No 


{Question 11) 

very, 

, that, every. 

more, than, which, for 

what 

{Question III ) 

1 (b) 

2 {c) 

3 (a) 

4 (c) 

5 ( b) 

6 U) 

7 (c) 

8 ( b) 

9 (b) 

10 (O 


{Question IV) 

(a) 2 

{b) 2 

(<) 3 

(</) 2 

(O 2 

( f) 3 

(#T) 2 

{h) 3 

(0 3 

0) 3 


{Question V) 

1. (c) 

2 (c) 

3 (c) 

4 {c) 


5 There is the image of 
scraps poured into a basket 
which is emptied out and then 
carried, empty as it is, into the 
world. 


0) Through fire and- 

1. sword 

2. smoke 

3. water 


3. Ldueation is a failure if 

(a) one cannot do a job 

( b ) one becomes a physical 
wreck 
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Bankiag/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 


The latest style of written papas in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment m Banking, Civil and Dijctiee Services is based on objective- 
type tests. 

Answers are given at the end of this fiatuie look to the answers only 
after you have yourselj solved all the questions. 


Work as fast 

Tick-mark the correct answer 

1. The number of Indian 
States having a Chief Minister 
and a Deputy Chief Minister is 

(a) one 

C b) two 

( c ) three 

2. Gold Control rules in 
India have been: 

(a) withdrawn 

(b) liberalised 

(e) tightened 

3. India signed on Feb¬ 
ruary 26 four trade and aid 
agreements with: 

(a) Korea 

(b) Libya 

(c) Vietnam 

4 The Verghcsc Commit¬ 
tee has suggested 

(a) single trust for TV and 

AIR 

(b) separate trust for TV 
and AIR 

(c) government control to 
continue over TV and 

AIR 

5. The new space endu¬ 
rance world record (the longest 
mission m outer space) set by 
the Soviet cosmonauts is of. 

(a) 84 days 

(b) 94 days 

(c) 96 days 

6. Girija Devi is well- 
known for: 


and as ianjidly as you can 

(u) Hindustani instrumen¬ 
tal music 

(/>) Hindustani local music 

(c) Have 1 1 sangeet 

7 Yarnmi hnslinamurthi 
is well-known loi 
(«) Kathak 

(b) Bharat Natyam 
(<.*) Mampuri dance 

8 Mr T u 1 s i Mcliar 
Shreshta, recipient of “Nehru 
Award lor 1977”, belongs to 

(а) India 

(б) Bhutan 
(e) Nepal 

9. The Minorities Com¬ 
mission is headed by 

(a) Abdu'la Bukhari 
(/>) M R Masam 

(c) I C Shah 

10 The scientific stud) 
which investigates sensor) per¬ 
ception of animals is known as 

(a) bacteriology 

(b) anthropology 

(c) bionics 

11. The country known as 
the land of White Elephants is 

(a) Malaysia 

(b) Indonesia 

(c) Thailand 

12 The new name of Abys¬ 
sinia is 

( a ) Zaires 

(b) Ethiopia 

(c) Namibia 


13 Burdwan Trophy is as¬ 
sociated with 

(a) Regatta 

(b) boxing 

(e) weightlifting 

14 The fourth World Cup 
Hockey Tournament was held 
at 

(a) Buenos Aires 
(/;) Tokyo 

(c) Kuala Lumpur 

15 Which country was ban¬ 
ned to participate in the 1977 
Davis Cup? 

(o) China 

(b) South Africa 

(c) USS R. 

16 In which year was the 
fust non-cooperation movement 
launched by the Congress ? 

(a) 1942 

(b) 1930 

(c) 1920 

17 In which year was Azad 
Hind Fauj formed? 

(а) 1942 

(б) 1943 
(c) 1945 

18. Russian Revolution 
took place in 

(a) 1915 
lb) 1917 
(c ) 1919 

19 In which year did Pakis¬ 
tan’s forces surrender to the 
joint command of the Indian 
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Army and Bangladesh Libera¬ 
tion Forces? 

(a) 1970 

(b) 1971 

(c) 1972 

20. The place where Tipu 
Sultan died fighting the British 
forces is known as- 

(a) Nandi Hill 

(b) Hampi 

(c) Senngapatnam 

21 The name of the ruined 
capital of Vijaynagar Empire is 

(a) Hampi 

(b) Haleb id 

(c) Harappa 

22 The place where Buddha 
died is known as 

(a) Kapilvastu 

(b) Kusinagara 

(c) Sarnath 

23 Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity was founded by. 

(a) Dr Saifuddin Kitchlu 

(b) Mohammad Ah Jinnah 

(c) Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

24 The oldest Veda is 

(a) Atharva Veda 

( b) Sama Veda 

(c) Rig Veda 

25. Dyarchy was introduced 
m India under the 

(a) Government of India 
Act, 1935 

(b) Government of India 
Act, 1919 

(<-) Gandlu-Irwm Pact 

26 During whose reign 
Kalidas lived? 

(a) Chandragupta-II 

(b) Samudra Gupta 

(c) Ashoka, the Great 

(d) Chandragupta Maurya 

27 The Mughal Empire was 
founded by 

(a) Akbar, the Great 

( b ) Zahir-ud-Din Babar 

(c) Shah Jehan 
id) Aurangzeb 

28. A strait is a narrow 
stretch of sea connecting 

(a) two extensive areas of 
sea 


(b) two continents 

(c) two countries 

29. A huge mass of snow 
moving slowly down the valley 
and slopes of mountains till it 
melts after passing the snowline 
is called: 

(a) Avalanche 

( b) Iceberg 

(c) Glacier 

(d) Typhoon 

30 Peninsula is a stretch 
of land almost surrounded by 

(a) small hills 

(b) water 

(c) forests 

31 Aurora Borcali sisal lght 
phenomenon seen at nights in 

(a) Northern hcmispheic 

(b) Southern hemisphere 
(r) Equatorial region 

32 Deposits of water like 
ram, snow etc , in either liquid 
or solid form reaching the earth 
lrom the atmosphere is termed 
as 

(а) hailstorm 

(б) precipitation 

(c) cumulonimbus 

33 Rooting Potties are 

(a) easterly winds 

( b) westerly winds 

(c) polar winds 

34 “U N Day” is observed 
on 

(a) October 4 
(/>) April 8 
(c) October 24 

35 The solar system was 
discovered by 

(a) Copernicus 

(b) Kepler 

(c) Aryabhata 

36. The South Pole was dis¬ 
covered by • 

fa) Nansen 

(b) Amundsen 
(<-) Marco Polo 

37. Acoustic is the science 
dealing with the study of 

fa) sound 

(b) heavenly bodies 

(c) pottery 


38. Th©rna*rse;oftftC inatru*. 
ment used for recording sound 
under water is: 

fa) Hygrometer 

( b ) Hydrophone 

(c) Gravimeter 

( d ) Galvanometer 

39. The deficiency of msulm 
in the body causes. 

(a) Mumps 

(b) Diabetes 
(f) Rickets 

40 Arthritis is a disease of 

m 

(a) the skin 

(b) inflammation of joints 
(O the eyes 


Answers 


1 

(b) 

2 

(b) 

3. 

(0 

4 

(«) 

5 

(O 

6. 

( b) 

7 

(b) 

8 

(c) 

9 

(b) 

10 

(O 

11 

(f) 

12 

(b) 

13 

(O 

14 

(a) 

15 

(<) 

16 

(c) 

17 

f b) 

18. 

(b) 

19 

(b) 

20 

U) 

21 

fa) 

22 

(b) 

23 

(O 

24 

(c) 

25. 

f b) 

26 

(a) 

27. 

(b) 

28 

(a) 

29 

(r) 

30 

(b) 

31 

(a) 

32 

(b) 

33 

(b) 

34 

(O 

35 

(a) 

36 

(b) 

37 

(a) 

38. 

(b) 

39 

(b) 

40 

(b) 
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Objective-Type Tests 

SCIENCE 


1. The inter-relation bet¬ 
ween matter and energy was 
first proposed by. 

(a) Lavoisier 

( b) Newton 

(c) Einstein 

(d) The Curies 

2. Large quantities of 
drinking water arc usually pre¬ 
pared from impure water by 

(a) ion exchange 

( b) distillation 

(e) boiling 
(d) aeration 

3 The term heavy water 
refers to 

(a) deuterium oxide 

( b) ice 

(c) redistilled water 

(d) water at 4°C 

4 Which one of the follow¬ 
ing metals is the hardest. 

(a) chromium 

(b) iron 

(c) vanadium 

(d) copper 

5 A metal that melts easily 
in hot water is 

(a) monel metal 

( b ) wood's metal 

(c) type metal 

(d) allegheny metal 

6 A block of wood that 
floats half in and halt out ot 
water has a specific gravity ol 

(a) 0 5 

( b) 1 
(0 2 0 
(d) 2-5 

7. Capillary action is due, 
to. 

(a) cohesion and gravity 

(b) adhesion and surface 
tension 

(c) gravity only 

(d) surface tension only 

8. Energy is measured in 
the same units as: 


(a) work 

( b ) power 

(0 momentum 
(d) inertia 

9 The engine generally 
having the highest efficiency in 
the group is the 

(a) diesel engine 

(b) gasoline engine 

(c) steam engine 

(d) steam turbine 

10 The coefficient of volume 
expansion is the same value tor 
all of the following substances 
except 

(a) water 

( b) oxygen 
(O hydrogen 
(d) air 

1 1. Leases, stems and other 
plant parts decay and form 

(a) subsoil 

(b) soil flora 
(r) humus 
(d) loam 

12. The most destructive 
enemy ol forests is 

(a) wind 

(b) fire 

(c ) birds - 
(</) insects 

13 Reforestation results 
by an increase in 

(a) floods 

(b) run-ofT of water 
(<) soil erosion 

(d) water in the ground 

14 The humus content ot 
soil can be restored by: 

(a) alfalfa 

( b ) rye 

(r) manure 
(d) soyabeans 

15 An extinct species is the: 

(a) bison 
(h) elk 

(c) passenger pigeon 

(d) antelope 


16 The lens ot the eve is 
behind the 

(a) optic nerve 

( b) vitreous humor 
(<) retina 

(</) pupil 

17 Smell and taste are 
closclv associated because there 
is a direct connection between 
the 

(a) taste and smell nerves 

(b) nasal and mouth cavi¬ 
ties 

(<■) taste nerves and the 
nose 

(t/) smell nerves and the 
mouth 

IS Which group contains 
only antibiotics 1 ’ 

(a) penicillin, streptomy¬ 
cin, AC I H 

ib) Chloromycetin, terra- 
inycin, cortisone 

(c) sulphanilnnudc, DNA, 
penicillin 

(J) penicillin, terramycin, 
stieptonncm 

19 Which disease is caused 
by a protozoan 

(«) malaria 
(/;) yellow lever 
(t) athlete's foot 
( t /) smallpox 

20 Syphilis is a disease 
ti uismittcd by 

(a) direct contact 

[b) insects 

(t) impure food 

(d) impure water 

21 The mdky way is 

(a) a ring ot dust or gas 
around the ear*h 

( b) a galaxy ot stars 

(c) mist m the air 

(d) a group of meteors 

22. The planets are kept m 
motion in their orbits by: 

6S1 
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(a) rotation of the sun on Explain 

,tsax,s 31. Why are most earth 

( b ) gravitation and eentri- satellites put into elliptical 

fugal force orbits 0 


(c) their great st/c and 
spherical shape 
(</) their rotation and den¬ 
sity 

23. How long does it take 
the earth to travel around the 
sun? 

(a) one month 

(b) one week 

(c) 365 days 
id) 365| days 

24 A sudden tall m the 
barometer reading usually indi¬ 
cates. 

(a) the passing ol a storin 
centre 

( h ) the approach ot an 
anticyclone 

(c) a period of settled air 
weather 

(d) a rapidly falling tem- 
peratuie 

25. Tlie sun is the centre 
of: 

(u) all the stars 

(b) the solar system 

( i) the moon’s orbit 
id) the Milky Way 

Increases (l). Decreases (D), 
Remains the Same (RS) 

26 As a satellite moves 

farther away fioin the earth, 
the weight of the satellite with 
respect to the earth- 

27 As the time lequned 

for accomplishing a given 
amount of work decicases, the 
rate at which energy is ex¬ 
pended-. 

28. As a pulse travels 
through a unitorm medium, the 
speed of the pulse-. 

29 As the absolute index 

of refraction ot a substance in¬ 
creases, the speed ot light in the 
substance-. 

30 As the temperature of 
a metal increases, its electrical 
resistance usually- -— . 


32 Why do we not see the 
stars in the daylight’’ 

33 What causes "knock¬ 
ing ’ in gasoline engines ’ Why 
is it undesirable 0 How would 
you minimise il° 

34 How does soap clean 
the clothes 0 

35 Why may large audi- 
toiiums have “dead spots’ in 
which you cannot hear the 
piogiamme? 

36 Modified True-False 

Questions 

Directions: In some ol the 
followin’ \tah nu nts, the term m 
italn s milks v the statement //?- 
count I’m ea i h /mount 
stats.mid, wute the him that 
must he substituted foi the ita- 
hst 1 / him I'm i ash sou.st 
stah iiunt wute the won! true. 

(o) Mamuana and heroin 
aie d mucous dtugs because 
they inhi/sie with the passage 
ot neive impulses 

ib) In the body, nicotine 
usually causes a decrease in 
blood piessure 

(< ) Because alcohol depies- 
se, noimnl hodilv functions, it 
can be considered a stimulant 

(</> Iy ping with great speed 
and accuiacy is the result of 
good isjl , \ t s 

(<) Blinking in the presence 
of a sudden blight light is an 
example of a learnsd reflex. 

Fill in the blanks 

37 («) A plant that can 
change rock into soil that is fit 
lor some other plants is the-— 

( b) The three main types of 
soil are clay soil, sandy soil 
and-. 

(<) Plants that live on the 
dead bodies of plants or animals 
are called——■ 


(d) The fepfoductiythjfgans 
of a lily plant are found in 
structures catted-. 

(t) The stems of desert 
plants are protected against loss 
of water by a reduction in the 
size of their . 

Test your knowledge 

38 Force is defined as l_. 
All obiccts, moving or still have 

2 Force must be used to 
oveicome this When force is 
applied to an object so that its 
velocity is el'anged, the object 
is bcing__3 When a rocket 

is fired into the air, its propul¬ 
sion can be explained by Ncw- 
ton’s 4 law ot motion. 

When work is done, a force 
must cause _ Work is cal¬ 
culated by multiplying^. - ? . 
A common M k S unitofwoik 
is the ° Any object that 
possesses energy is said to have 
the k Lnergy may be one 
of two kinds ° or _ 9 „ . 
Lncigv is measured in woik 
units When an object is cdrned 
up a lull it is given 10 energy. 
This energy can be calculated 
by multiplying its 11 ? . 

A speeding car has 12 . 

Scientific Abbreviations 
and Vocabulary 

39 (<i) RADAR,(MS G , 
(<) S H M , (</) tornado, (e) 
fossil fuels, i / ) decibel 


Answers 


1 

(<•) 

2 

(a) 

3 

(«) 

4 

<£•) 

5 

(h) 

6 

(d) 

7 

ib) 

8 

(u) 

9. 

(a) 

H) 

(u) 

11 

h ) 

12 

ib) 

13 

id) 

14 

(c) 

15 

U) 

16 

id) 

17 

(b) 

18 

id) 

19. 

(a) 

20 

(a) 

21 

( b ) 

22 

ib) 

23. 

id) 

24 

(a) 

2 5 

ib) 

26 

(D) 

27. 

(I) 

28 

(RS) 

29 

(D) 

30 

(I) 


31. In an elliptical orbit a 
satellite can explore space of 
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varying distances;from theearth. 
This kind of orbit also provides 
more information about space 
in the vicinity of the earth. 

32. We do not see the 
stars in the day-time because the 
atmosphere around the earth 
breaks up and scatters the sun¬ 
light into a blanket of sunlight 
through which we cannot see. 
At night there is no scattered 
sunlight so we can sec through 
the atmosphere. 

33. “Knocking” is caused 
by too rapid burning of the air- 
gasoline mixture This causes 
hammer-like blow s on the piston 
in the cy Under and loss of power 
To reduce knocking in high 
compression engines, tetraethyl 
lead is often used to the gaso¬ 
line as a catalyst 

34 The soap molecule is 
considered to be a long struc¬ 
ture having a "sodium end” that 
is water soluble while the other 
end is soluble in the oily cover¬ 
ing of the dirt particle Water 
then removes the dirt particle. 

35 Sound waves may inter¬ 
fere with each other so that thev 
tend to weaken the sound If 
an auditorium is so constructed 
that echoes interfere with the 
original sound waves, dead 
spots will occur 

36 (a) true 

(b) an increase 

(r) depressant $ 

(d) habits 

(e) an inborn 

37. (a) lichen 

( b) loam 

(t) saprophytes 

( d ) flowers 

(c) leaves 

38. 1. a push or pull 

2 inertia 

3 accelerated 

4 third 

5 motion 

6 force w distance 

7 Joule 

8. ability to do work 

9 potential, kinetic 


10. gravitational poten¬ 
tial 

11 weight, height 

12 kinetic energy 

39 (a) y?adio single de¬ 

tection /fnd /tange 

( b) Specific Gravity 

U) Simple Harmonic Mo¬ 
tion 


(d) a whirling wind «ur» 
rounding a near vacuum which 
causes much damage when it 
touches the earth 

(t) Tuels stored m the earth 
and lormcd fiom changes in 
plants and animal substances 
over millions ol years 

( /) Unit lor measuring the 
loudness ol a sound 


SPECIAL FEATURE 

(Co/itd fiom/wi 654) 


—4 per cent—is widely dis¬ 
persed, “near-lull employment 
at current wage rates tend to be 
infruetuous loi re-structuimg 
the demand-base in favour ol 
the small-scale and cottage in¬ 
dustries, dames and fisheries” 

D. Trade Policy: The im¬ 
port policy env isaged in (lie plan 
stresses that capital-intensive 
industries should be discouraged 
and the native industries, es¬ 
pecially the small-scale ones, 
be accorded protection against 
foreign competition I liberali¬ 
sation ot importsloi l.oldingthe 
price line is also suggested by 
the plan document Impoit ot 
sophisticated technology, where 
it is unavailable, is to be wel¬ 
comed Imports necessary lor 
the promotion of the minimum 
needs programmes should l>c 
made freely 

Aggregate imports for the 
plan period are estimated at Rs 
42,825 ctore and total exports 
at Rs 34 000 crorc This will 
give a trade deficit ot Rs 8,825 
crore The net gap in the 
balance of pavments is plated 
at Rs 9,200 croie This is lar 
higher than the fifth plan esti¬ 
mates 

E. Tax Strategy The 
Planning Commission’s ta\ stra¬ 
tegy for the sixth plan is not sub¬ 
stantially dillcrent from the one 
commended in the fifth plan 
Its main points are (a) imposi¬ 
tion of an agriculture tax, ( n ) 
raising the power tauflfx, (hi) a 


sun hatge on land revenue to 
make it more progressixe, it the 
levx ol an apricullinal income 
tax is likely to present insupera¬ 
ble difiicultics, (;v)selecti\e sub¬ 
sidies should be given and those 
which constitute a drain on the 
exchequer without making any 
conti ihution to the exchequer or 
impiovme the economx should 
be withdiawn (i) indirect taxes 
be rationalised, < vi) some direct 
taxe 1 be laisul 


Model Paragraphs 

(Contd (torn puyv 664) 

there was naturally the urge to 
throw awav the icstiaints IJlti- 
in itclx the \oitc ol conscience 
made itself heard and the priest- 
ciall m ichpion had to beat a 
retreat 1 hcncamethetyianny 
ol kings and then henchmen 
I he st niggle ol liberty took on a 
pohtitalcomplexion I he force 
ol Demos pitted itself against 
autociacx and onc-manship. 
Democrats triumphed in the 
end and kings were reduced to 
lubber-stamps But that was 
not the end of the story The 
mun-in-thc-strcet got the right 
to vote But to what end ? 
He wants to use this vote for 
Ins economic betterment So 
the struggle now has taken the 
shape of haves versMshave-nots 
Tlic old order must change 
vieldmg place to new. The 
hungry and the homeless don’t 
caie about liberty any more than 
t hey care about cultural heritage. 
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ATHLF/I JCS 

World Record' Vladimir Yash- 
chenkoofthc USSR (181 lumped to a 
hcightof2 35 metresbeating his own 
world record of 2 33 at Milan on 
March 16. 

BADMINTON 

All-F.ni»l‘ind Chimninnshlns' Rudv 
Hortono of Indonesii world’s «'n it- 
est badminton pi iver metin'- W>t<r- 
loo at Wemhltv on Mmh 18 wlnn 
in the final of the Ml Fmd md 
Chamnionshins hewisheifi n 15-10, 
15-1 hv commtnot 1 1 . m Swie Kine 
With the ex< option of 1075 Hortono 
had won this event foi ulu.idc’ 

Gillian Gilks of Fnel md won the 
women’s crown with an easv 11-1, 

11-2 win over Saori Kondo, i Tokvo 
student 

International Tournament: India’s 
national chamoion Pr.ikash Padukonc 
gave Denmarlc’s Tlemming Dills a 
tough tune heforc going down in the 
men’s singles final of the International 
Badminton Tournament at Roth r- 
dam on March 28 Dclfs won by 
15-7, 6-15, 15-11 

Fngland’s star Gillian Gilks de¬ 
molished Verwaty of Indonesia, 11-5, 
11-2, to claim the women’s title 

BOKING 

National Championships: Services, 
with 47 points, retained the (earn title 
for the 11th year in succession in the 
24thNational Boxing Championships, 
which concluded at Jamshedpur on 
March 27 Railways again became 
runners-up with 21 points and were 
followed by Andhra Pradesh with 11 

International star, C Machaiahof 
Services, was adjudged the best boxer 
of the year 

CRICKET 

Ranji Trophy: Karnataka won 
the coveted Ranji Trophv for the 
Cricket Championship of India at 
Mohan Nagar on April 6. after a 
lapse of four years In the final, they 
outplavcd Uttar Pradesh by an Inn¬ 
ings and 191 1 uns Their first victory 
in the champioaship was in 1973-74 
and it is interesting to note that on 
both the occasions thev were led by 
E A S Prasanna, India’s Test spinner 

The “Man of the Match” award 
was claimed by G R. Vishwanath of 


Karnataka who scored a splendid 
247, the highest-everof his career 

Another feature of the match wa c 
the outstanding howling performance 
bv Indian Test spmnci BS Chandra¬ 
sekhar who claimed 12 wickets for 
81 runs in two innings 

West Indies-Australla Tests' After 
having lost the first two Tests against 
West Indies Austrahascored a thrcc- 
waketwinintbi third match of the 
series at Georgetown on Apul 5 
Australia’s win was nude casv 
as the West Indies Cricket Board of 
Control had decided to ban all those 
plavc rs who had contracted to pl.ivfor 
Kerrv Packer’s World Series ( ticket 
Thus, in the absence of Cloe I loved, 
A Kalhcharan, was nominated cap¬ 
tain Australia were ltd by Bobby 
Simpson 

Scorns 

West Indies 205 and 439 
Australia 286 and 362 for seven 
Pailier, on Mari h 20 at Bridge¬ 
town, Wes Indus had trushtd Aus¬ 
tralia bv nine wickets 
Scours 

Instrnlia 250 and 178 

Wist Indies 288 and 141 for 

one 

FOOTBALL 

Sait Nag|i Cup* Mohun Bagan, 
the glamorous Calcutta team, lifted 
the Sait Nucp Memonal Football 
Cup at Kozhikode on April 2 when 
they defeated Titanium Sports Club 
(Trivandrum) by 1-0 

HOCKEY 

World Cup Pakistan scored a 
big triumph at Buenos Aires ( Argen¬ 
tina) on April 2 when they defeated 
Holland bv three goals to two in the 
final of the fourth World Cup Hockey 
Toumamc nt Thev thus carried away 
the 75,000-dollar cup for the second 
time, after having won it first in its 
inaugural year at’Barcelona in 1971 
In between the cup was annexed by 
Holland at Amsterdam in 1973 and 
India at Kuala lumpur in 1975 In 
the plav-off for the bronze medal, 
Australia pipped West Germany, 4-3, 
to record their best-ever performance 
in this international competition 
Pakistan’s victory was all the 
more creditable because they remain¬ 
ed the only unbeaten team throughout 
the tournament In their Group B 


matches, they scored 31 goals whit 
only two against them Finally, they 
finished with 35 goals for and four 
against 

Captains: Pakistan —Islahuddin; 
Holland— Ron Steens 

India’s Failure: Squabbles and 
dissentmns among the high-ups in the 
Indian Hockey Federation and satis¬ 
faction of the ego of certain Govern¬ 
ment officials overshadowed national 
interests and some of the best players 
were left out The result was an 
ignominious defeat For the fust time 
in the history of the tournament, 
India were not able to reach the knock¬ 
out scmi-fin.il stage and were relegated 
to the sixth 'position by a lowly- 
placed Spain 

Fifth Cup: Avoiding to a deci¬ 
sion of the International Hotkey 
rcdcialion, the Fifth World Cup 
Hockey Tournament will be held in 
India m 1981-82 

MOTORING 

African Safari • Jean Pierre Nico¬ 
las and Jean Claude Lcfebver of 
France, in their Peugeot-504 coupe, 
roared into Nairobi on March 27, as 
winners of the gruelling 5,000-metre 
26th Afucan Safari Three times 
winner Jogindcr Singh of Kenya and 
Britain’s winnerof the recent London- 
Sydncy rallv Andrew Gowan had to 
drop out when their eais broke down 
in toi rential rains and floods cn route 


HONOURS 

“Sportsman of the Year 1977”: 
Michael Fercira, who won the World 
Billiards Championship last year, 
was sc IceteJ “Sportsman of the Year 
1977” bv the Tamil Nadu Journalists 
Assoeiationat Madras on March 26 
He will thus be awarded the MAM 
Muthia Memonal Gold Cup 


WORLD OLYMPICS 

Ban on South Africa The Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee inform¬ 
ed South Africa that it should not 
apply for the membership of the inter¬ 
national body The decision was 
conveyed in writing by the IOC 
President, Lord Kilanin, who said 
that conditions in South Africa, as 
far as apartheid was concerned, had 
not changed “materially” South 
Africa will thus not be able to parti¬ 
cipate in the 1980 Moscow-Olympic 
Games The IOC decision was 
made public at Johannesburg on 
March 22 by Mr Rudolf Opperman, 
President of the South Africa Olym¬ 
pic and National Games Association. 


LOSS TO SPORTS 
Three Deaths: India lost three 
well-known sportsmen during the last 
10 days of March 1978 
•* iContd. on page 687) 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


Abbreviations Awards 
Books 

Commissions Committees 

Constitution 

Persons 

Plates, Projects 
Spate Research 


ABBREVIATIONS 

D P.S.A.: Deep Penetration 
Strike Aircraft 

I.Y.C.: Intel national Year of the 
Child 

UNIFIL: United Nations In¬ 
terim Forte in Lebanon 

AWARDS 

National Film Awards for 1977 

Best National Feature Film Ghat- 
shraddha.A Kannada Feature film has 
been recommended lor Golden Lotus 
(Swarm Katnal) 

Best Feature Film m I lindi: Satya¬ 
jit Ray’s Shatranj Ke Klullari 

Best Children’s Film: Safed 
Haathi (Hindi) Producer R A 
Jalan and Pr.it.ip Ag.irw.il Swarna 
Kama! and Rs 15,000, Director 
Tapan Sinha, Rajat Kama' and Rs 
10,000 

Best Feature Film with mass ap¬ 
peal, wholesome entertainment and 
aesthetic value* Swann (Hindi) 

Best Educational Film: Tobacco 
Habits and Oral Cancer 

Best Director* Aravindan for 
Kanchana Sita (Malayalam) Ratal 
Kamal and a cash pri/e of Rs 20,000 

Best Actor* Gopi in Kodiyettam 
(Malayalam), Rajat Kamal and Rs 
10 , 000 . 

Best Actress: Smita Patil in 
Bhumika (Hindi) Rajat Kamal and 
Rs 10,000 

Best Child Actor: Master Ajit 
Kumar in Ghatshraddha (Kannada) 
Rajat Kamal and Rs 5,000 

Best Playback Singer (Male): 
Mohd. Rafi Song "Kaya Hua 
Tera Waada” in Hum Kin Se Kum 
Naheen (Hindi) Rajat Kamal and 
Rs. 10,000 

Best Playback Singer (Female): 
S. Janaki. Song “Sendoora Poo- 
vey”m 16 Vayathinile (Tamil) Rajat 
Katnal said Rs 10,000 

Screenplay: Pandit Satyadcv 

Dubcy and Shyam Benegal for 
Bhumika (Hindi). Rajat Kamal and 
Rs. 10.000. 

May, 1978 


Best Cinematography (colour): 
Soumcndu Rov for Shatum/ Ke Khil- 
lari (Hindi) Rajat Kamal and Rs 
5,000 

Best Cinematography (black and 
white). Balu Mahunlra for Kokila 
(Kannada) Rajat Kamal and Rs 
5,000. 

Best Sound Recording * S P 

Ramanathan for Godliull (Hindi) 
Rajat Kamal and Rs 5,000 

Best Editing* Waman Bhonsle 
and Guru Dutt for Inkaar (Hindi) 
Rxjat Kamal and Rs 5,000 

Best Music Director: V B 
Karanth for Ghatshraddha (Kannada) 
Rajat Kamal and Rs 10,000 

Phalke Award 

Nitin Bose, doyen of Bengali and 
Hindi films, has been awarded the 
Dada Saheb Phalke Award for 1977 
for his “outstanding contribution to 
the cause of Indian unema ” 

Previous recipients of Phalke 
Award Dcvika Rani Roerich, B N 
Sircar, Prithviraj Kapoor, Pankaj 
Mulhck, Rubv Myers (Sulochana), 
BN Rcddv, Dhircn Ganguli, and 
Kanun Devi 

BOOKS 

“Kamayani’’ in English verse* An 
English verse translation of the 
Kamavant the famous epic written 
by Jaya Shankar Prasad, has been 
released recently This is the first 
rhymed-verse translation ol the epic, 
which had appeared in 1916 and 
comes after 40 years of the poet’s 
death. 

The translation of the 15-canto 
epic (300 pages) by Manohar B mdvo- 
padhyay is a 330-page volume which 
also gives critical appraisals of the 
poet's life and works 

COMMISSIONS 

Shah Commission: The Union 
Government has accepted the findings 
of the Shah Commission in all the 
major cases of emergency excesses 
contained in its interim report sub¬ 
mitted to the Home Minister on 
March 13. 


The )5()-|vgt inteimi rcpoit has 
held former Pi mu Miiustu Indna 
Gandhi gmltv in as in.ui> as 11 cases 
of gross misuse of powci, in.lading 
the high-handed m.iline i in which 
the mtun.il cnicU'cncv was imposed 
without the appioval ol the Union 
Cabinet 

COMMITTM-S 

Turkundc Commit Ice* See pare 
630 under "Plan for Flectoral 
Ri forms" 

CONSTITl”! ION 

The Constitution (43rd Amendment) 
Act, 1978 Tile President gave assent 
to the Const itut ion (43rd Amendment) 
Act on April 13 which repeals the 
obnoxious provisions of the Constl-, 
tution (42nd Amendment) Act passed 
dunng the I meigenes 

The Act seiks to restore civil 
liberties bvdeleting Article 31D which 
gave powers to Parliament to curtail 
even legitimate tride* union activity 
under the guise of legislation for the 
prevention of anti-national activities 

The new law which has been 
ratified bv more than half of the Slates 
in aceoidance with the ( onstitution, 
also restores legislative powers to the 
States to make appropriate provision 
for anti-national activities consistent 
with the I undamcntal Rights 

The judiciary has also been res¬ 
tored to its rightful place The Sup¬ 
reme Court will now have power to 
invalidate State laws, a power taken 
awav by the 42nd Amendment Act 
The High Courts will also be able to 
go into the question of constitutional 
validity of Central laws thciebv enabl¬ 
ing pcisons living in distant places to 
obtain spceelv justice without having 
to come to the Supreme Court 

PERSONS 

Aldaba-Lim, l>r Estefania* for¬ 
merly the Philippine Secretary of 
Social Services and Development, 
,hc has been appointed Sjvccial Re¬ 
presentative for the International 
Year of the Child (1YC) with the rank 
of Assistant Secretary General of the 
United Nations 
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The IYC is concerned with child¬ 
ren in all countries, especially young 
children Its raijot aims arc to en¬ 
courage all countries, i ieh and poor, 
to review what is bung done to pro¬ 
mote the well-bi >ng ol children, and 
to mobilize su '.sort for such activi¬ 
ties 

Rabu, Ran war Digvi|.iv Singh: 
Former Hoikcv Ohinpiaii, Kanwar 
Digvijav Singh H.ihu, Dmctoi, 
Sports Depaitiuent, UP allegedly 
committed 'iiie ulc at his M ihanagar 
resuleiue in I iieknow on March 27 
He wasSs 

For over two decides until the 
muMO’s, Hahn shone on the hockey 
firnianuot with his d i//lmg stiek- 
work Habu Wept his opponents oil 
thm feet and held tin spcetatois 
spell bound wher ver he placed 
Truly In was the las' ol the illus¬ 
trious giants who had nude hockey 
gre it—a sluL'ht ol tin h mil swcive 
of the body and the wi/iulrv of the 
stick, wielded like a nuc’ician’s wand 

Bose, Nitln Dovin of Bengali 
and Hindi hints. !k lus been aw ndcd 
the fhu/ti Sn/it h Phalk i 1 mini for 
1077 f >r Ins “outstaiulmg contribution 
to the ' a use ol hull m cinenn” 

Mr Bose, now 78, started his 
career as technical aelvist r and 
earner mi m in the earls Unities The 
first t ilki« din i led by him was Daku 
Manuim m l«m 

Claudius, Robert who died in a 
road accident in Calculi i on Apnl 
10 was well-known Indian hotkey 
player 

Young Robert had icturned to 
India a week t iiiuralUt plaum> for 
India in the World Cup Hockey 
Tournament in Buenos \ires( Irt'cn- 
tina) 

He was the son of India’s Oh inpic 
star Leslie Claudius 

Kunnadasan a noted Fainil ly¬ 
ricist has recent I v been appointed the 
State poet lunci'e b> the Tamil 
Nadu Government He will be phid 
a monthly honorarium ol Rs 1,000 
and also provided with a eat and 
telephone 

Malhotrj, 11 Gen. O.P. - At 
present Viee-Chiofof the Auny StatT, 
he has been appointed the nest Chief 
of the Vrmy StatT 

He will assume his new duties on 
June 1, 1978 mi i.iceding the piescnt 
Chief of the \i mv StatT, Gene ral T N 
Rama, who will retire on Mi> 21, 
1978 on the eomoletionol his tenme 
Lt Gen Malhotia will hi promoted 
to the full rmk of Geiicial fiom the 
date he takes out as the new \imy 
Chief 

Genei il Milhotra was .ippomted 
GOC-m-C. Souiuein Command, in 
1974 In January 1977 he was post¬ 


ed as Vice-Chief of the Army Staff 
General Malhotra was awarded the 
Param Vishisht Seva Medal in 1977 
for rendering distinguished services 
of the most exceptional order 

Margaret, Princess She is 47- 
year-old sister of Queen Elizabeth II 
ofEugland She has been in the news 
due to her relationship with herfriend 
Mr Roddy I lewollyn, a pop singer 16 
years her junior 

The I’nneess, estranged from her 
husband Lord Snowdon, has m ide no 
seeiet ol her friendship with Mr 
Llcwdlvn Butherreeentanel widely 
reported holiday in the Caribbean 
with linn had lid to charges from 
some m inbersof Pailiamentthat she 
was paving not enough attention to 
hci public duties There were de¬ 
ni inds that she should cither retire 
lioin public life or be more active 

The Princess receives an allowance 
of £ 58,000 a vearfrom public funds 
An upwatd revision of the allowances 
of the pi meip il members of the toval 
family, including the Princess, is due 
to be announced But any increase 
in her allowance could spark off 
more protest unless she gave more 
time to lur public duties < 

PLACES 

“Sunshine 60” is the name of a 
building said to be the tallest building 
intln Last, wills h was inaugurated in 
Tokyo on ApuI 5 

The 60-storov office tower is part 
of a 180 billion ven urban complex 
Il includes three othci buildings cur¬ 
rently under construction at the* for¬ 
mer site of Sugamo puson where 
Japanese war criminals, including the 
tin n Prune Minister, Mi Hideki Tojo, 
weie hanged 

The building (240 metres) sur¬ 
passes the Milsaut building in Shm- 
luku which till now was the country's 
highest—210 metres 


PROJECTS 

Salal Project It is a hydro¬ 
electric pioject envisaging the cons¬ 
truction of a dam over the river 
Chenab The object is to harness the 
Chenab waters in the upper reaches of 
the river to augment power supply 
to Jammu and Kashmir India and 
Pakistan have reached an agreement 
in principle for the construction of the 
Salal project 

The project was submitted by 
India to Pakistan in 1970 Under the 
Indus Water Tieaty of 1960, though 
Pakistan has the sole rights over the 
Chenab. India is entitled lo draw a 
specific amount of water for power 
generation For more than five 
years the Indus Commission of ex¬ 


perts from the two countries was 
bogged down with differences over 
technical details Political-Wel talks 
started m 1975, and since then the 
differences gradually narrowed down, 
culminating in an agreement signed 
on April 14 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Frogs to be sent on space shuttle 

Frogs are to become the first pas¬ 
sengers aboard the American space 
shuttle to be launched by NASA in, 
1981 

NASA is sending frogs to space to 
obtain clue lo flic cause of space 
sickness often encountered by astio- 
nauts 

Frogs have been chosen because 
the balancing mechanism of )log’s 
mnei eat closely resembles nun’s. 
And a study of the fiog’s mnei eai in 
space llight is hoped to shed light on 
astronauts’ space nausea 

Special “Irog capsules" complete 
with life support and instrumentation 
designed by Lockheed cnginccis will 
place the frogs in vanous positions 
dui ing flight and return them to earth 
in the shuttle at the conclusion of the 
mission 


Frc&h Opportunities 

Indian Forest Service Examination 
25 fh Juh, 1978 

Age Limits. Candidates must 
have been born afltr 1st July, 1952 
and before 2nd Julv 1958 The upjicr 
age limit is relaxable (or candidates 
belonging to Scheduled Castcs/Sehe- 
duled Tribes and certain other cate¬ 
gories 

Educational Qualifications: A 
candidate must hold Baehe lor's degree 
with at least one ol the subjects viz , 
Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe¬ 
matics, Physics and Zoology, or Bache¬ 
lors degree in Agriculture oi in En¬ 
gineering or equivalent 

Application forms and full details: 
are obtainable from Secretary, 
UPSC, Dholpur House, New Delhi— 
110 011 by remitting Rs 2/- either 
by money order or by crossed Indian 
Postal Orders payable to Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission, 
at New Delhi General Post Office or 
on cash payment at the counter in the 
Commission’s office from 8th April 
1978 

Last Date: Completed applica¬ 
tions must reach UPSC by 23rd 
May, 1978 (5th June, 1978 for candi¬ 
dates residing abroad or in the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands or in 
Lakshadweep) 
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economic scene (Contd.from page 650 ) 


will be built up to encompass 
the speciiun* of activities rang¬ 
ing trom <production to con¬ 
sumption 

11 Consumer co-opera¬ 
tives will be built upto provide 
gainful links between growers 
and consumers 

12. An efficient institution 
with simple and rationalised 
procedures will be promoted 
through professional staff pro¬ 
perly recruited and trained 


means a new sense of self- 
confidence and willingness on 
the part of the developing coun¬ 
tries to explore and pursue the 
prospects of co-operation among 
themselves in financial technical, 
trade and industrial spheres 
The Bangkok agreement was the 
first step in that direction 

India lias already exhibited 
keen interest in, and extended 
co-operation to, regions taking 
initiative in tech no logs transfei, 
trade and industrial develop¬ 


ment. Financial aid has also 
been offered by India to inte¬ 
rested regions 

Tins is not to suggest that 
the developing countries are 
insensitive to the problems of 
developed countries In fact, 
1 1 points ou11 lie necessity 1 or the 
internationalcommunit) to look 
upon the whole process in a 
widci perspective Only then 
would it be possible to ti.ins- 
form theoutdatedsti ia turesand 
responsesol tl eaflli uit nations. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST (Conn/ from pain 1 672 ) 

12. K (Third vowel is “i” 21 
and the third consonant 
attcr“i'isl and the letter 
preceding it is K ) 


ESCAP Meet 

Q. What new approach 
would you recommend for the 
developing nations during the 
third development decade? 

Ans. According to the re¬ 
cent Bangkok meet ol the United 
Nations Lcononuc and Social 
Commission for Asia and Paci¬ 
fic, the objectives ot the second 
development decade (ot I970's) 
have remained immaterial iscel 
because ol the lack ot will on 
the part of the developed na¬ 
tions 1 he barriers ol protec¬ 
tionism have not been dismantl¬ 
ed They have, in fact, been 
strengthened much to the detri¬ 
ment ol the developing nations 
The aid-flows to the pool regions 
have diminished and tailed to 
touch even the mark ot one per 
cent ol GNP ot the affluent 
countries commended bv the 
UNO The under-developed 
countries continue to be ihe 
islands ot poverty and un¬ 
employment 

The ESCAP meet stressed 
the need for structural changes 
in order to establish a new 
international economic order to 
bring about improvement in the 
standard of living and to eradi¬ 
cate poverty in the world It 
this were not possible, as the 
past shows, the alternative is to 
adopt he concept of collective 22, 
self-reliance by the developing 
countries as an integral element 
of the new world order. This 


H (a) True </>) I rue 

14 2 (Straight lines met case 
by one in each figure in 
each row' ) 

15 20 minutes 

16 N1 OOB 

17 (a) 1 ood(/>)Lovv(<)Safety 
(</) 1 urniturc (c) Soirovv 
( f) RoughU)Son(/i)Giil 

18 (a) 32 (Ihe numbers in 
the second column are 
formed by doubling those 
in the first and adding one, 
those in the third In doubl¬ 
ing the second and adding 
2 ) 

( b ) 207 (Add the num¬ 
bers outside and divide by 
3 ) 

J9. 112 (In each figure, the 
lowei numbei is domed 
from the upper one by- 
squaring it, dividing by 
two, and then subtiact- 
ing the upper number 
Thus 16- -256, this divid¬ 
ed by 2-128 128—16 - 

112 ) 

Belgian 

( a ) Billiard balls 
Eleven (7 gold, 1 silver 

and 2bron/cm hockey and 
1 bronze in freestyle wrest¬ 
ling.) 


Keats with lus poetry ('F lie 
numbei ol letters in the 
names atc6, s 6 the next 
one should have 5 letters 
again I it e number of 
letteis in the tilings arc 
5.0. 5, Hit next one should 
have 6 lettei s amm Only 
Keats (s letteis) with his 
poetry (6 let‘eis) fits this 
itilc ) 

24 2 (lhe second liguic is 

the only one which has no 
paits enclosed by either 
ouivul oi straight Jmes ) 


( onset ion 

In (J () i>l Inti I Ins net 1 1 st 
It* mm. m Xp’il i. tic. ph ise 
lc.nl IMS t insit.ill ot l* 1 trt 


S P O R I S 

(Could I tom pw’c 6X4) 

Mr It K Suit, Snictaiv-tniuial 
ot llic Voll v b ill I nli i aiion ol I mli,i, 
ilit.ii in ills J’ti I ( h iiulii;nil, on 
M uili ’O.iliii hciio! ,i Mou.lv iniuitiJ 
in a i ii undent m ,ii N i Ink lie r i the 
picvious da> 

Kanw.u Digvn iv Singh, pop-daily 
known as ‘ Hum who In! India to 
viitotv in the l'/S2 I ii Kinki V orlil 
Olvnipit C nuallignlly shut Inin- 
scll dead tl luiknowon Marsh 27 
He w.t' 55 

Mi J M Ohmp uls(IXj,( luirtnin 
ol ths Naliond (i kst Xckslion 
( oninuitse, tnd a loiim i huh in Test 
all-rounder, dud ol a heart attask at 
Haroda on Mari h 2h 


20 

21 . 
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Appointments etc. 


Head of State 

G c n Suliai to Rc-dectcd 
President ot Indonesia tor a 
third tivc-ycar-tcrin. 

Prime Ministers 

Mohammed A l i-al-ffalah 
Elected Prime Minister of Syria 

Diplomats 

Kumar Ram Pi at up Sou’ll 
Appointed Ambassador ot 
India to Austria 

Prcm Shankar Joint Sec¬ 
retary in the Ministry ot 
External Affairs ippoinled Ara- 
bassadoi ot India to Denmark 
in succession to Gen. G G 
Bewoor 

Tliomai Abraham Addi¬ 
tional Secretary in the Ministry 
of External Allairs appointed 
High Commissioner ot India to 
Sri Lanka in succession to Mr 
Gurbachan Singh. 

Vishnu Kalyandas A h uj a 
Secretary, Ministry of External 
AlFuirs, appointed Ambassador 
ot India to Iran 

Ambadv Krishnan Damoda- 
ran Additional Secretary in 
the Ministry ot External Adairs 
appointed Ambassador ot India 
to Italy in succession to Mrs 
Kizhukepat Rukmini. 

Other Important Posts 

Lt ticnl O P Mnlhotni 
Viee-Chict of the Army Staff 
appointed Chief of Army Staff 
from June I, 1978 

Lt Gad Kotikalapudi 1 cn- 
kata Knsluia Rao Appointed 
Deputy Chief ot the Army Stall’ 
at Army Headquarters 

Dr R Ramanna of the 
Bhabha Atomic Research Cen¬ 
tre, Bombay, appointed Scienti¬ 
fic Adviser to the Defence 
Ministry 

Jogendra Nath Ha:arika 
Elected Speaker of the Assam 
Assembly. 


Justice A v ut a Sambasiva 
Rao Appointed Chief Justice 
of Andhra Pradesh High Court. 

Distinguished Visitors 

J i g m e Singye Wcmgchuk 
King ol Bhutan 

Ahxcl Pavlovnh Shitikov 
Chairman ol the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR 

Air Chief Marshal Pavol S 
Koutakhov Commander-in- 
Chiet of So\ let Air Force and 
Deputy Minister for Detence 

A bond Jumbe First Vice- 
President ol ran/amaandChair- 
m.inol the Revolutionary Coun¬ 
cil ot Zanzibar 

Mai-Gail MS Maraflu 
Commander ot the Botswana 
Defence Serv ices 

Tingku Datuk Ahmed 
Rithauddem Foreign Minister 
of Malay sia 


Agha Shahi: foreign A&airS 
Adviser to the Government of 
Pakistan. 

ACS Hameed Foreign 
Affairs Minister of Sri Lanka. 

Dr Abdul Rahim Nevin • In¬ 
formation and Culture Minister 
of Afghanistan. 

Resigned 

Abe l-Rahman Khleifawl: 
Prime Minister of Syria. 

Abdou Dwuf Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Senegal 

Died 

M Anantasayanam Ivcnger 
Former Governor of Bihar and 
former Lok Sabha Speaker 
Ceaibhall O’Dalaigh For¬ 
mer President of Irish Republic 

K D Smgh Babu A Hoc¬ 
key stalwart. 

Pandit lltulav Nath Kunzru 
Founder-member of the Ser¬ 
vants of India Society. 

Miscellany 

Alamjcet Chauhan of Delhi 
crowned “Miss Indio—-1978”. 


EVENTS 


M XRCM 

18— Mr ZA Bhutto, the deposed 
Pakistan Prime Minister,senten¬ 
ced to death with fourothers 

19— National Development ( ouncil 
approves main objectives of 
draft Sixth Plan (1978-81) 

21— Israel announces unilateral cease¬ 
fire in southern Lebanon 

22— UN peace-keeping force (troops 
Jutm Priiine, Nunuiv, Iran anil 
,V< /wi/)movesinto Israel-occupied 
southern region of Lebanon 

23— Government of India drops move 
to include preventive detention in 
Criminal Procedure Code 

24— Mr Z A Bhutto files appeal 
against his death sentence 

29—India bows out of World Cup 
hockey 

APRIL 

9—Progs to become the first pas¬ 
sengers aboird the American 
space shuttle to be launched by 
NASA in 1981 

10— Time Capsule contents described 
"insipid, unbalanced" 

11— Centre's rule in Mizoram extend¬ 


ed for two months ( The Presi¬ 
dent’s rule was imposed in the 
Union Territory of Mizoram on 
May 11,1977 and was later extend¬ 
ed on December 11, 1977 for a 
four-month pi nod ) 

12— India and Pakistan reach agree¬ 
ment in principle on the design 
and construction of the Salal 
hydro-electric project on the river 
Clicnab (India is to harness the 
Chcnab waters in the upper 
reaches of the river to augment 
power supply to Jummu and 
Kashmir) 

—Congress-I recognised as the 
main Opposition party in the 
Lok Sabha and its leader, Mr 
C M Stephen, as the Leader of 
the Opposition 

(Congress-I Is already the 
largest Opposition party in the 
Rajya Sabha and Mr Kamlapati 
Tnpathi is the leader of the party 
in that House while Mr Stephen 
has become the leader of its Lok 
Sabha wing ) 

13— Elections to the Legislative As¬ 
sembly of the Union Territory 
of Mizoram to be held on May 
17 and 20. 
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